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INVESTIGATION OF THE ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1^8 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Assassinations, 

Washington, D,C, 

The select committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:15 a.m., 
in room 345, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Louis Stokes 
(chairman of the select committee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Stokes, Devine, Preyer, Fauntroy, 
Thone, Sawyer, Dodd, Ford, Fithian, and Edgar. 

Staff present: G. Robert Blakey, chief counsel and staff director; 
Gary Cornwell, deputy chief counsel; Michael Goldsmith, senior 
staff counsel; and Elizabeth L. Berning, chief clerk. 

Chairman Stokes. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. 

The Chair recognizes Professor Blakey. 

NARRATION BY G. ROBERT BLAKEY, CHIEF COUNSEL 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Cuba was an important concern of John F, Kennedy during his 
brief administration. It prompted the occasion of his ‘'darkest 
hour''— the aborted Bay of Pigs invasion. In the missile crisis, it 
also brought the United States — and the world — to the brink of a 
nuclear holocaust. Understandably, therefore, among the many ef- 
forts to understand the assassination, those that include a Cuban 
element have been very prominent. Indeed, no less a figure than 
President Lyndon B. Johnson expressed his private view that John 
F. Kennedy might well have been the victim of the Cuban plot. 

The Warren Commission explored the Cuban element in the 
assassination of the President from two perspectives. 

First, it considered the extent to which Oswald “might have been 
motivated in the assassination by a, desire to aid the Castro regime, 
which President Kennedy so outspokenly criticized." 

In the months preceding the assassination, left-wing literature to 
which Oswald subscribed— chiefly “The Militanr' and “The 
Worker"— reflected an extremely critical attitude toward the Ken- 
nedy administration's policy toward Cuba. Indeed, much of what 
appeared in these papers seemingly called for violent solutions to 
Cuban problems with the United States. 

The possibility that Oswald may have been influenced by this 
literature seems real. Apparently in all seriousness, he told Mi- 
chael Paine, the individual in whose home Marina was then living, 
that “You could tell what they wanted you to do * * * by reading 

( 1 ) 
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between the lines/' Ultimately, however, the Warren Commission 
decided that it could not ascribe to Oswald any one motive or a 
group of motives. 

Second, the Commission considered the extent to which Oswald's 
trip to Mexico in late September and early October 1963— a trip 
during which Oswald visited the Soviet Embassy and the Cuban 
consulate in Mexico City — may somehow have been related to the 
assassination. Based largely on the testimony of Sylvia Tirado de 
Duran, a Mexican national employed at the Cuban consulate, the 
Commission concluded the following about the visit. 

Oswald first visited the Cuban consulate on September 27, 1963. 

He requested an in-transit visa to permit him to visit Cuba en 
route to the Soviet Union. 

He was informed he could not obtain a visa to Cuba unless he 
first got one to enter the Soviet Union, and he was told at the 
Soviet Embassy he should not expect an answer to his visa applica- 
tion for about 4 months. 

He carried with him newspaper clippings and other documents, 
some authentic and some forged, in an attempt to demonstrate he 
was a “friend of Cuba." 

He used these documents, his previous residence in the Soviet 
Union, and his marriage to a Soviet national to curry favor at the 
Cuban consulate. 

He persisted in his demand for a Cuban visa, resulting in a bitter 
argument between him and the Cuban Consul, Eusebio Azcue 
Lopez. Eventually, his request was denied, and he left, apparently 
in anger. 

Ultimately, the Warren Commission expressed its satisfaction 
with the Duran account, noting that it had — 

Reliable evidence from a confidential source that Senora Duran, as well as other 
personnel at the Cuban Embassy, were genuinely upset upon receiving the news of 
President Kennedy's death. 

It also indicated that — 

* * • confidential sources of extremely high reliability • ♦ ♦ establishes that her 
testimony was truthful and accurate in all material respects. 

The Commission also checked out a number of specific conspiracy 
allegations stemming from Oswald's trip to Mexico City, most of 
which alleged that he had been enlisted by Cuban agents in a plot 
to carry out the assassination. Nevertheless, the Commission con- 
cluded: 


Without exception, the rumors and allegations of a conspiratorial contact were 
shown to be without any factual basis, ** * * 


History has not permitted so simple a resolution of the complex 
questions surrounding the assassination, Cuba, and Oswald's trip to 
Mexico City. Ironically, too, it was the Premier of Cuba, not the 
President of the United States, who was revealed and documented 
in Senate Intelligence Committee hearings in 1976 as the target of 
deadly serious assassination schemes. 

Between 1960 and early 1963, the committee concluded, the CIA 
conspired with known underworld figures to assassinate Premier 
Castro. Following the missile crisis in October 1962, the CIA-Mafia 
plots were brought to an end, or so we are told. But other assassi- 
nation plots continued. Indeed, on November 22, 1963, a CIA case 
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officer was planning the killing of Castro with an official of the 
Cuban Government. 

The revelation in 1976 that the Premier of Cuba was the target 
of an unsuccessful assassination planned by the United States 
served to fuel the fires of speculation that Cuba had been the 
perpetrator of the successful effort against the President of the 
United States in 1963. It was recalled that Premier Castro himself, 
in an interview with Associated Press reporter Daniel Harker on 
September 7, 1963, seemed to be warning that U.S. leaders who 
approved terrorist attacks on Cuban leaders could themselves be 
vulnerable. 

The AP story was carried in the New Orleans Times Picayune on 
September 9. Consequently, it could have been read by Lee Harvey 
Oswald himself. But the evidence of Cuban intentions may be 
interpreted in various ways. The Cuban delegate to the United 
Nations was in contact on September 5, 1963 with William Atwood, 
a U.S. delegate, to begin talks with the view toward starting the 
process of normalizing relations. And Jean Daniel, a French jour- 
nalist, was with Premier Castro on November 22. He described 
Castro^s reaction to the news of the Kennedy assassination as one 
of genuine surprise and deep regret. 

The critics of the Warren Commission, too, have persisted in 
their questioning of its conclusions, offering the theory that Oswald 
met with Cuban agents and various additional allegations. 

The most serious is the charge that it was, in fact, not Oswald 
who visited the Cuban consulate, but an imposter. Critics cite as 
evidence a photograph published by the Commission and thought 
by the critics to have been taken by a surveillance camera outside 
the Cuban consulate. It shows a burly man who bears no resem- 
blance to Oswald, but who was identified as the individual who 
visited the consulate at the time Oswald was supposed to have done 
so. 

Mark Lane, in his ''Rush to Judgment,^^ raised the issue of the 
mysterious photograph and asked, "Was someone posing as 
Oswald?" 

Another widely circulated story after the Warren report was 
published is that Oswald, in a burst of anger on learning at the 
Cuban consulate that he could not secure a visa to visit Cuba, 
expressed an intention to assassinate President Kennedy. 

The select committee has sought to explore a number of ques- 
tions in connection with Oswald^s trip to Mexico City. Committee 
members and staff made two separate trips to both Cuba and 
Mexico. The cooperation of the Governments of Cuba and Mexico 
was sought and secured. The committee and the staff expresses its 
thanks to each government and those officials and citizens of each 
country that helped the committee in its investigation. 

Comment, however, must be made on the lack of cooperation by 
the Soviet Government. The select committee, both informally and 
through personal contacts and formally through the State Depart- 
ment, sought the cooperation of the ^viet Government, not only 
on Oswald's alleged trip to Mexico City where he is supposed to 
have visited the Soviet Embassy, but also in the period of time 
Oswald lived in the Soviet Union. Various documents and files not 
made available to the Warren Commission but which the commit- 
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tee had a reasonable basis to believe existed were requested. The 
most important were the KGB surveillance files on Oswald. It was 
hoped that these files particularly might have been assistance to 
the committee in the crucial area of trying to ascertain Oswald's 
motive in the assassination. Ironically the KGB may well have the 
most complete file in the world on this crucial aspect of Oswald's 
personality. 

In addition, a request was made to interview officials and Soviet 
citizens who had contact with Oswald. The Soviet Government 
denied any relationship with Oswald or complicity in President 
Kennedy's death but declined to be of assistance, saying that it 
would be inappropriate for a great power to put itself in the 
position of having to defend itself against possible suspicion of 
complicity in the death of the leader of another country. 

The committee posed to itself in its investigation in this area, 
that is, Oswald's trip to Mexico, as the following: 

Was the man who visited the Cuban consulate in fact the man 
later accused of assassinating President Kennedy? 

When did the man alleged to be Oswald visit the Cuban consul- 
ate? 

What transpired at each visit? 

Who were the Cuban officials who dealt with him? 

Did he in fact express an intent to assassinate the President? 

Did the man alleged to be Oswald have any companions in 
Mexico City? 

The first witness who had been scheduled to be heard on Os- 
wald's alleged trip to Mexico City was Sylvia Tirado Bazan, previ- 
ously Sylvia Tirado Duran. 

Ms. Tirado was employed in September 1963 as secretary to the 
Cuban consul in Mexico City. 

Ms. Tirado was born November 22, 1937, in Mexico City. She is 
presently employed by the Mexican Social Security Office. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that it has not been possible to 
secure the appearance of Senora Tirado. I understand, however, 
with your permission, Mr. Cornwell has a short presentation on 
her testimony. 

Chairman Stokes. The Chair will recognize Counsel Gary Corn- 
well. 

Mr. Cornwell. I might state, Mr. Chairman, that through the 
assistance of the Mexican Government, three members of the staff 
did interview Sylvia Tirado, whose present name is Sylvia Tirado 
Bazan, on June 6, 1978. 

The Mexican Government thereafter agreed that she could come 
to the United States and testify at these hearings today. Mrs. 
Tirado Bazan also agreed to come. However, an unexpected busi- 
ness eng^ement of hers prevented her appearance here today. 

There is a photo which was made of her at the time of the 
interview, which is being displayed on the easel and marked JFK 
exhibit F-433, and we also have a transcript of the interview 
marked for identification as JFK exhibit F-440A, and a tape re- 
cording of excerpted portions of that interview which we have 
marked for identification as JFK exhibit F-439. 

Although the tape recording was not made for the purpose of 
playing it at these hearings — it was simply at the time intended as 
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a record of her statements — the staff has learned over the course of 
the investigation that it is often possible to gain a better under- 
standing of a witness' testimony if you can hear or speak to the 
witness. Thus, with vour permission, Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
that at this time each of those exhibits be admitted into evidence, 
and that we play for the committee selected portions of her state- 
ment. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, they may be entered into 
the record at this point, and you may proceed to play the record- 
ing. 

[The tape recording mentioned above, JFK exhibit F-439, is 
being retained in committee files.] 

[The information follows:] 



JFK Exhibit F-433 
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JFK Exhibit F-440A 

SELECT CC>'f:'irTTEE CM ASSASSINATIONS 

Date June 6 / 19 73 Tinie 

Place • 


Nair.e ^ 
Address 


iivia Tirado (Our an) 


Cornwell: Would you state your name? 

Tirado: Silvia Tirado Sazan. 

Cornwell: And where's your present hone address? 

Tirado: Avanida Cni vers lead 1900 Ediiicio 12 Oepart.T.ento 40 2 

Co Ionia Num.ero Oe Terrenos 

Cornwell:. For the record, tiy name is Gary Cornwell, and 
with me here is Ed Lopez, Harold Leap and Dan 
Hardway. We represent the House Select Committee 
on Assassinations of the Congress of the Cnited 
States. -Also with us hers today representing 
the Mexican Governmenr is Honorio Escondon, Dr. 

Alfonso Orozco Co.ntreras. Today is June 5, 1978 
and the time is approximately 5:45 in the after- 
noo n . 

Would you tail us what your date and place of 
birth is? 

Tirado: 22nd of November, 1937. 

Cornwell: You speak English so if you like my questions 

Interviewer Signature 


Typed 5 Igna tur e 3a ry Co rnwe 1 1 




bate transcribed S-13-73 
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Silvia Ti, 

P a 2 


Tiraco : 


Co, 


Tirade : 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


lornwel 1 : 


Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


Co rnwe 1 1 : 


Tiraco : 


Cornwell : 


Tirado : 


Tirado : 


Cornwell : 


adc I n ta rviaw 


translated we'll be happy to, and likewise, if 
you’d like to answer in English that would be 
fine, or if you'd rather answer in Spanish, we'll 
translate it. 

I try to speak in English . 

All right . If you have any cues t ion about the 
way I phrase sctiathing or you don't understand it, 
sinply ask and Mr. Lopez will translate it for you. 

‘/our name lh 19 6 3 was what? 

Silvia Tirado de Duran. 

.And your husband at that time was who? 

Koracio Duran. 

Are you presently e.mployed? 

Yes . 

Where's that? 

Social Security. 

?rior to that, what jobs did you hold? 

A. long while. Social Security. I used to write. 

And any other jobs? Have you 
held any other jobs? 

N'o , 

.At one time you worked for the Cuban Consulate. 

Yes . 

Is that the only other job you ever held? 

>:o . 
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?ace 3. 


Tirade : 
Cornweil: 


Cor 


Corr/A 


Well, 1st *3 3 av bacx, since about 1960, could 
you 'sli us vhar tits history of your emoloynent 
is? Have you had .-nany jobs? 

I don ' t rer*ember exactly , but uh, I used to work, 
for the Olyxpic Ga.T.es . I was a translator 
for two sionths. And uh, another three .months 
I used to work for the , I don ' t know, i t was an 
Exhibit of Hispanic Art that was, I don't know 
he went ali over the >7orld and I helped hin 
to choose the p iecss and as translator . I was 
carried in 1960. I separate in '53, July 'S3 
and I start working. 

During 1963, did you hold any jobs during that 
year other than your enployf.ent at the Cuban 
Consulate? 

No. 

When did you first obtain the job at the Consulate 
and how did you obtain it. 

Well, because I was uh, coordinating zhe Cuban, 
the Mexican-Cuban Institute, the cultural 
Institute in '62, I think, and that's where 
I met seme people, Yes. 

That was a private organization, is that correct? 

It's not exactly private. I don't know because 

all the countries have — there is the .American 
there is the Russian Institute, 

Institute , ^the re is the French Institute, 

It’s cultural relations between the councries, 

Wes t.hat associated with che .Mexican C-overnaent? 
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Tirico; ^ don't .<now exactly, cut I think--you knew 

that, (Asks Orozco) 

> Trans la tiorj The objective is to present culturally the diz- 
or 

Orozco fsrent embassies and consulates that are here in 

Mexico . 


Cornwell : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 


Cornwell : 


Tirado: 


What was your job wich that organization? 
Coordinator * 

And in co nnec ti on v i th that, did vou know 
of the employees at the Cuban Consulate? 
Yes, at the Cultural- Attache. 

And what were the names of those persons? 
Teresa Preenza and Luis Alberu. 


Cornwell : 
Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 


Cornwell : 


Ti 


do : 


And who? 

Luis Alberu 

Did you in any other way know any of the other 
employees at the Consulate? 

Yes, well I knew Azeue, Eusebio Azeue who was 
a consul, and uh, Maria Carman Olivari — she's 
dead . 

She, in the summer of 1963, was a secretary. Is 
that correct? (If you nod your head, the recorder 
will not make any record of what your answer is.) 
Yes. 
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Silvia T 
Pace 5. 


Ccrr.v;ell 


Tirado : 


Co rr.we 1 1 


Tirado : 


Corr.weil 



Tirado : 
Cornwall. 

Tirade : 
Ccrr.’vell 

Tiraro ; 




,'iOLild you rnen explain eo us how it was that you 
obcainad one job at the Consulate? 

Because ny friend Maria Carxan, she was dead — 
she had an accident, and during the funeral I told 
Azeue that if he wants me to help him, for some 
people come from Cuba, just zo help him. And of 
coarse he says yes . They need some, people they 
can trust, and I’d been workinc in the Institute. 

So . . . 

How was it than you knew Eusebio Azeue by 
this ti-me? 

I don ’ t re.member , because he was uh , he was an 
Architect and he knew a lot of people, friends of 
ours, I mean my husband and I. 

Had he lived in Mexico for a Lone period of time? 
Yes, yes. 

And, because of his occupation, he would have known 
your husband. Is that correct? 

Yeah, more or less. 

Your husband Horae io was also an architect 

at that tim.e. 

Industrial designer. Yes, sir. 

Ape roxi.T.ate ly v/han was it that you first obtai.nac 
the job? 

The end of July or August, early August. I don't 
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Silvia Tirade 
race 5 . 


Corr.well : 
Corr.veli : 
Tirado : 

Corn''.veli : 

Tirado : 

Cornwell : 

Tirado : 

Co rnwe 1 1 : 

Tirado : 

Co rnwe I 1 : 


Tirado : 


Co rnwe 1 1 : 


reme-Tiber exactly . 

And for how loncf did vou continue to work there? 
Three or roar months. 

How lo p.c after the assassination of President 
Kennedy did you work there? 

Only two days . 

During that period of time what were the hours of 
operation of the Consulaoe? 

It was about ?;30 or 10:00 no 2;0Q ar.d in the 
■afternoon about 5:00 oo 3:00 or something. If we 
have a Lot of work, we snayed longer. 

The hours were 10:00 to 2:00 and then 5:00 to 
3:00. Is that correct? 

'fas, that’s true. 

'vas the Consulate open for visitors during both 
of chose sets of hours? 

Mo, it was just in the morning. 

Would you mind sketching for us what the physical 
layout of the Consulate looked like at that ti.me? 
(pause) You have drawn a rectangular shape. Mhat 
formed the outside of it? Was it a solid wall around 
the outside? Was the oucsida of the premises a 
wail? 

Yes . 

All richt. And we'll just mark it the way you 
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Tirado 

Page 


Ir.rer’/'iew 


Tirado : 


Ccrnvell : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell ; 


Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


drew ir. In one lower lefr-hand corner/ there is 
a Suial 1 box you drew . Vnac is that? 

The consular. 

That's the consulace ' s office? 

Yes - 

All right. We'll just our a one in char box, so 
we'll know chat's the consulace's oiiice. Than, 
the door was . . .where, on nhe corner?, .you 

remember the name of the streens, still coday? 

This is Tacubayo . This is Francisco 
Marque z . 

You want me to write it down? 

If you remember , yes . 

.4ere were the houses . 

All right. You've labeled three sides of the 
building with street names and on the fourth side 
which on the top of the drawing, you said they are 
houses . Correct? 

Yes . 

What is in the long triangular shape on the draw- 
ing above the Consular office? 

It was the co.mtr.ercial office. 

All right. We’ll just put a two in there. That’s. . 
And here was the cultural office - 

And behind that, we’ll mark it with a three, was 
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ace 


Ir.car’/isw 


raco 

rnva 


Corr-well : 
Lope z : 
Carnwell : 


Tirado : 


Cornwell : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Cornwell : 
Tirade : 

Co rn'A 3 — i 


The Zniiassy. 

All right. v/e'll put a four in than 
nhe Embassy . And w.hat's the small 
lover right-hand corner? 

I don ’ t know how to say it in 
English . 

An entry^vay? 

Housekeeper . 

Oh, a housekeeper? Okay. We'll put 
there . 

What is all the res- of the space in 
nises ? 

Garden, it was garden. And here was 
for the cars. 

And where you indicated there was a.n 
cars, ve'll nark that seven. knd al 
space which was garden, we'll .mark v 
Down here there was a movie room, 
'vhere , behind the . . . ? 

Behind the cultural room? 

Wane to draw rhat? 

N'o , because this is the first floor . 
Dh, ir was on the second floor. 

Yeah. On the farsc floor was a ?roj 
movies . 


41-372 o - 79 - 2{Vd1. 3) 


That's 
box i .n the 


a five in 

side the ore-* 

the entrance 

entrance for 
1 the interior 
ith an eight. 


ection. . . 
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^'ere the spaca '.vhich we jiarkad or.e/ two, three 
and also four, were they all two-story? 

Yeah . 

C'.kav . And above the space tiarkec. one, wnat was 
there? ' 

The Consulate. 

5o it was on two floors. 

Mo, there was another floor over here but it was 
beloncs to the coutr.ercial . . .Only on the first 

floor was the Consulate. 

I see. Tnat would be behind the Consulate on the 
first floor? In this area narked two? 


I don't remember. 


You don't ramiember. So, whe: 
that was a second story in tha' 

Warehouse perhaps. 

Just a storage area or som.ethi: 
in tha lower area marked two . 
In the space marked number one 
sular's Office, who all occupi 
Well, Consul, the Vice Consul 


re we marked two, 
t area. Correct? 


nc like that, per ha 

, which was the Con 

ed that area? 

and the secretary. 


Which was you. 


Yes . 


Ou 


ng 


we re intarestec in. 
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Silvia. ?ir2co 



Tirado ; 


The Consul’s na.o.e of course was Eusebio Azcue. 
Th e Vi ce Consul's name 'va s wha t ? 

I don ' a remeraber . 

This was Consulate . 

All rig-ht. Eou have divided the area that we 
originally narked n'mlDer one into two units. 

The smaller unit indi cares where the Consul sac 
and you sat in a larger reception area in the 
f rone? 

All right. And then, behind rhe Consul's offic 
was there another door? Tou marked thac with 
a heavier area, and that would be where he coul 
walk out inro the courtyard. Is that correct? 
So if vou wanted to get into the Consul's offic 
including the reception area from the courtyard 
you needed to walk chrough the Consul's Office. 
Is that accurate? 

Yes . 

Mow, what kind of a door was at the corner, the 
lower left-hand corner here, 30 that if 
one were to walk from your office to the street 
what kind of door was that? Glass, wood, solid 
could you see chrough it? 

Me, in was solid. I don'c remerrber exactly, bu 
perhaps it was woed, 3 ut it was solid. 
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Looez : 


Tirado : 
Lopez : 
Tirado : 


Lope z : 
Tirado 
Looe z : 


You don't ramerJter beir.c able to see out or. the 
street? 

>Io , no . 

Okav, 

You eater the Consulate richt, in here? 

Uh huh. 

And your office would be right around here. Right? 
My desk was here. 

You have dra'vvn a snail box now inside the larger 
half of the area we originally narked area nunber 
one, that's where your desk was? 

Yes . 

rron where you sat to the entrance into the office 
where you were, where would the entrance into the 
office be? Mot into the whole consulate, but just 
into your office? 

It was open. 

Okay, it was open. 

You would enter here. Here was the stairs for the“- 
second floor. Mo? — and hare I think there were 
chairs, or some thing like that. For the people who 
were waiting. And the desk was here. 

Okay. ''/here 'would the entrance to your office be? 
Here , or here . 

Just to your office, nor ro the Consul's office. 

Met the Consulate, but just to your office. 
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;'V 


1“ 'vouid be et the se.tie en treriCa? 

■' e s . 

And from vhera vou ss.z , ycu cocI.bn't see outside 
it ill? 

No . 

You couldn’t see iny area in the -/ard? Thera vas no glas. 

^^c . Z can remertber glass, a window, vaah. I can 

ramertiber windows here, and oerhaos here, but L. don't 

remember . 

Okay. Thera may have bean windows for you to see 
out in the street? 

Yeah, but I couldn’t see outside because perhaps 
they were very high. 

While Mr, Lopet was asking you questions, ha drew 
a diagonal line across your office space. Does 
that represent anything? That line should not 
have been drawn, is that correct? 

Yeah, (laughs.) 

^:ow, did you know a Teresa Droe.nza? Was she 

employed at the Consulate or the Embassy? 

The Embassy. She was the Cultural .Attache. 

She would have worked in the area marked nu.mber four? 

Is that correct? 

Aell, yes. 3ut this was, this construction was uh, 
after-wards. This was the Embassy a.nd the Consulate 
and this building was under construction. 
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Tirado : 
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Tirado : 


Corr.vell : 


Tirado: 


Cornwell : 


. i rado : 


Cornwall t 


Tirado : 
Cor.nwell ; 




constructed. A building. 

Constructed? 

Later. It was tbe old buildings. 

Lid she worI< there during the sane period of 
ti.ne you did? 

Yes. 

At that period where did she work? What area? 
Here . 

That's the area we narked niinber three on the 
diagram. 

Did you know a Louisa Calderon? 

Louisa? Yes, she was in the commercial. . . 

.And where would that be on- the diagram? In the 
area we narked number two? 

I thin.k her office was e.xactly above .nine. 

She was a secretary. .And I think it was above. 
Either above the area we narked one, or the area 
marked two, but on the second level. 

Yes. 

Do you know the names of any other employees who 
worked there at the time? 

No, I don't remember. 

The man na.med Mirabal , he was to replace 
Eusebio .Azcua, is that correct? 

Yes . 
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Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
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safe box. ?jr.d here was t b e A r c n i v o . 

Archives . 

5o voa’ve drawn rwo ST.allar boxes next to vour 
desk. One of them was like a filinc cabinet, or 
for storac^e of records? 

Yes. This one. The Tiles. 

And the ether one was a table. 

Mo, here was the safe box. 

Oh, a safe. I see, a safe. 

.And there was a phone ac the desk? 

Yes , 

And did Azeue also have a telaohor.s? 

Yes, it was the sane but with an extension. 
Extension . 

Here was the doer. 

All right. 1963, where were you living? 

Did you have r.cre chan o.ne residence? 

Yes. Cons ti tuyentes 143. 


.And during v/hat part of 1963 was that? 

?»"h e n I no ve d there? 

3efore I started working, at the EnJeassy. But 
just a few weeks. . . 

So sonatina i.n the surrner of 1963? Old yoi. have 
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a relechona a r yoar hor?>e ? 

^Tot a- rne ncrent rhai Oswald carri.e . Because 
we had just [r.oved . I think we noved in 
Juiy because we were separated in July, also, 

July '53 and it is when the contract finished. 

So perhaps . . . 

I see. Your rent contract ran out in July of ‘53? 
Yes . 

Pvbout rhe sa.TLe cine that you and Horatio were di- 
vorced? 

Yes . 

Old you, you say that because of your nove , it took 
some ci.tie to get a telephone in your home? 

Yes . 

knd do you remember approximately when it was that 
you finally cot chat in? 

At the assassination we had, a, let .me see, we 
didn't have telephone — days later. 

It was sometime after the assassination that you 
first got a telephone in this residence. 

Yes . 

.ind do you by any chance recall the telephone num- 
ber at the Consulate? 

Oh, 30 many times I write ic down. Perhaps it 
was ll'-23--^^, perhaps? 
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Could it have been. 11 23 47? 

Perhaps . 

'.7hen were you firar advised that we wanted to 
speak to you? 

Last week. 

And since that time, of course, laso Wednesday, 

I believe it was, we spoke to you informally, 
and told you basically what we were interested in. 
.a.nd learned most of what you could remember about 
the events we w'ere i.nterested in. Correct? 


Tirado : 
Cornwe 11 : 


Tirado : 


Cornwall : 


Tirado : 
Cor.nweli : 


Tes - 

.Apart from that, have you had any other opportuni- 
ties to read anything, or speak to anyone, in 
order to refresh your me.mory about me events? 

Yes. I.n October of '76 some journalise from the 
Washington Post ca.me to interview me. 

W'e are familiar with one seorv that appeared in 
the Washington Post at aporoxi.mataly that time, 
apart from txhat have you for ixnstance read 
the Warre.n Commission P.aport? 

Yes . 

When did you last have an occasion to read that? 

Ch , when Horacio told me you were comrng , 

“ was writing, and “ try to remember exactly and x ' 
starting saying chat again, the nightmare ca.me , and so or 
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Co rnwe 1 1 : 


Tirado : 
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Tirado : 
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Tirado : 
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Tirado : 
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and 50 on/ and I wanted no check rhe dates. 

So, last week sometime, you had a chance to 
read it over again? 

No, not everything jtst the one little thing. 

Jusc the part that dealt with Mexico City and 
your testimony and that sort of thing . Correct? 
las . 

Let me as.k you, when you read that, was there any 
part of it that seemed tc you to be inaccurate? 
Inaccurate? 

Not correct . 

Not Correct? les, but 'with the Warren Comitiss ion , 

I get angry when I start reading it because they 
make some af irmacionnes tph) . 

Allegations or conclusions. 

Yes. I don * r like it. So I tried no arase it. 

Okay. What specifically about the report was it 
chat makes you angry? 

Thau I was a — let me see how to say it — , I 
don't remember exactly, but uh , I did more to Oswald 
when he was here than was my job, than it was extra. 
You mean part of the report that suggests that you 
we.nt beyond your duties at the Consulate, that you 
exceeded your authority, and you thought that 
you did not do so. Is that correct? 
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Tirado ; 
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Tirado : 
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Tirado : 

Co rr* we II : 
Tirado : 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Correct. 

Is there anythinc else about the Warren Commis- 
sion, Report’s resume of rhe facts that you felt 
was inaccurate, chat made you mad? 

I cannot answer than because I only read at that 
time two pages. I didn ' t read the whole thing. 
Okay. In addirion to locking at that in order to 
refresh your memory, have you had a chance to 
3 peak to any one else? 

No, it was just fcr checking my writing. 

What writin.g was that? 

Well, I was trying to rememJber everything that 
happened in the inrarrocatory , It was not hare, 

I mean, what I felt, but uh, what the police 
had done to me, so it was my 

but I'm writing, I'm writing an autobiographia 
how do you say that, and this is a 
chapter . 

I see. 

C Laughs . ) 

Directing vour attention then to aopro.ximateiy 
late September of 1953, as we learned from you the 
other day, a man came to the Consulate, a man who 
you later associated with pictures in the news- 
paper and a name in the newspaper of the alleged 
assassin of. the Presicent. Is that correct? 
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Cornwell : 
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Do you remember how many rimes he came to r! .e 
Consulate? 

Three times . 

Do you remember the dare or dates upon which those 
three vis i ts occurred? 

'io , I saw the application . 

you showed me the other day, and in the '■^arrs^n 
Commission was September 27, but I didn't rerramber, 
of course , until I read it. 

All riipht. Do you have a recollection wheths.* it 
was ail on one day or on separate days. 

The same day. 

On the very first visit, would you describe to us 
what the man said and did, and what you said i i 
response? 

Ves, he, well, he enter and he as!< me if I spei !< 
English and I say yes, a.nd then he start askinc 
me about requirements to go to Cuba, to get a 
visa to go to Cuba, and I explain it. 

What did you e.xplai.n? 

Well, that he needed to, he said chat a 
transit visa so that he needs a visa to the 
country that he was going, from; if it was a 
Socialise country , the visa was gi ve.n , as soon 
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Tiraco ; 


Co 


vel' : 


as he gets the other visa , and uh . - , 

^■hen he first ashed about the requirements for 
a visa/ did he tell you that his objective was 
to go to Cuba or to another country? 

To the Soviet Union. 

Did you ever succest to him that there was any 
alternative means to acquire a visa other tha.n 
the in-transit visa requirement which you just 
described? 

I don't remember, I mean I hardly remember. 3ut 
what I used to say is if you want to go to Cuba/ 
you need or you have to have friends in Cuba, so 
thev .mav , what do you say, tahe resconsibxli -y . 
get the visa. That was one way, no? .And the 
other way was in-transit. 

Okay. If I understand then, you don't have a 
distinct recollection about e.xactiy what you said 
to Oswald, but you assumed it was what you said 
to everyone who came i.n, which was that you e.x- 
olained bot.h processes, that they either must 
have frie.nds in Cuba or the i.n- transit visa could 
be granted if they got a visa from another country 
No, if only they asked me. Because they usually 
go there and say, "I wa.nt to go to Cu-^a.” But 
if they say I'm just in transit, then I e.xplai.n 


: you 
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Okay, then. Le“ ne see if I can rephrase it and 
pet what's in your mind as best we can. 

Is It your best recollection that vcu did exolain 
both alternatives to Oswald? 

I don't re.member exactly, because I think he im- 
.mediately says that he wants to go to Russia, and 
he was in transit to go to Cuba. I think he i.m- 
.mediately says so . 

Okay. So then your best reco 11 actio. t that you 
.may have only explained the in- transit visa pro- 
cess . Is that correct? 

Yes . 

3ut, I gather from the way you have answered the 
question, there is still the possibility that you 
also discussed with him going to Cuba if he had 
friends, but you’re not sure about that second 
one. Is that accurate? 

Yes . 

Mow, after this first basic explanation, what if any thine 
did he say or do? 

'veil, I don’t remember exactly. Ke show all the 
paper that he had^when he cave me the application 
when he came back, . . . 

Okay. Wait a minute. Just the first visit. 

Is there anything else about the firsc v'isit? Or, 
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did he leave at that time and if he left, why 
did he leave ? 

To have photographs of hi.*nself. 

Okay. So your m.e.mory is rhac on the first occa- 
sion you also e.'cpLai.ned to him that he needed photo- 
graphs and he left shortly thereafter to obtain 
them. 

Yes, and perhaps, but I'm not very sure, that, uh, 
he said that he was a friend of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, and when he showed me all the scrap 
paper that he has. 

All right. You don't remember if that was on the 
first or the second occasion. Correct? 

Yeah, I don't remember. 

Nevertheless, he did leave to go get photograph.s , 
and he did return? 

Yes . 

Did he return with the photographs? 

With four photographs . 

Four of the.m. 

Yeah . 

Were they all the sam.e? To the best of your memory, 
was he weari.ng the same kind of clothes that he 
was wearing that day in the p h o t o g r a p h s ? 

Yes . 
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So, from all one circ’a.ms raocas , did it apoear 
tc you that he ]ust went somewhere locally and 
had the pic cures made? 

Y e ah . I th ink that I a 1 r e ady e xp 1 a i ned ( to ) him 

where he could take the ohocccraohs 
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You told ham some locations in town, where he 
could CO? Were there some richt in the neip’h"* 
borhood of the Consulace there? 

That I don't remember. 

”ii right. 3ut at any rate you knew of some 
place at the rime, mentioned one or two places 
to him? 

Yes . 

Correct?, . .Did you look at the photos when he 
brought chem back, careful about to be sure that it 
was the same man who was standing in front of 
you? 

Yes, 

A.nd what did you do at that time? 

I filled cut application. 

'lou personally typed it, and did you type it in 
cuplrcate or triplicate or just one copy? 

Duplicate, 

Ant was the second copy a carbon? 


41-372 o - 79 - 3(Vol. 3) 
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Carbon? 

Did you have it rwics or did you type one and 
:na k e two copies? 

Only one. 

And made two? 

Yes . 

And what did you do with the photographs? 

Stapled then. 

S tapied then? 

Yes . 

On top of the application. 

Yes . 

T.he application has a place on it for a date, is 
that correct? 

Yes . 

Did you type in the date that was in fact that 
day? 

Yes. 

Let's just talk hypothetically for a noment. Is 
there any chance that he was at the Consulate on 
nore than one day? 


No . I 

read vest 

arcay , an arricle 

in the Reader’s 

Direst 

, a.nc they 

say he was at the 

Consulate on 

three 

occasions . 

He was in Tridav 

Saturday, and 

.’'tone ay 

. a ~ ' 

3 not true, that's 

false . 
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All right. let's try a different hypo thetical . 

If the one in the Reader's Digeet is definitely 
wrong, is it possible that he first cane on like 
a Thursday, and then cane back on a Friday? 

'lo , because I am positively sure about it. That 
he came in the same day. 

Let me ask you then something about just the pro- 
cedures for the Consulate at the time. 

Would it have been consistent with your normal 
procedures for you to have typed the application 
on his first visit, even though he didn't have a 
photograph to put on it? 

No . 

In ocher words, before you started -"S process or 
typing it, you were sure you had everything you 
needed to m.ake it complete. 

Tes . 

Did he tell you where he was staying at the tins? 

No . 

Did you recall any proble.m with him not knowing 
any address, where he was staying in Mexico City? 
No, because he say that he has no time to wait, 
he was in a hotel and uh , I didn't ask the address, 
in Mexico City because I mean didn’t care. 

You didn’t have a need to know that* 
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N'O. 

Do you recall any problem coming up where he 
needed to know it? For any other reason? 

Me to know his address? 

Mo, for him to know. Did ^ have any problem, 

did he have any need to know it himself? Oo 

vou remember an^^* thine along t.hose lines? TIRADO: No. 

Going back to the second visit, is it your meniory 

that you typed the application in duplicate, 

you stapled the pictures at the top of each copy, 

is that correct? 

Yes . 

Then w.hat did you do with the application? 

Well, I used to put it in a file, and uh, I used 
to keep one copy, another to send, the original, 
we used to sand to C’uba. And I think I have another file. 
Was he required to sign the application? 

He 3 igned i t , yes . 

Did he sign one or both of them? 

I think both, it has to be. 

Was there any requirement in the Consulate t.hat he 
do it in any particular person's presence? .\nyone 
have to watch him while he signed it? 

I don't know , I mean I just don ' t re.member . 
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As a hypo the t i ca I / did Azcne have to watch peo- 
ple sign the applications? 

No. Ke was in his odtice. 

So you could handle that all by yourself. 

Yes . 

Did he sign it in your presence? 

Yes . 

Did anything else occur on the second visit, any 
other conversation, or any other event? 

No, but I told you, it's uh , he said that he was 
a friend of the Cuban Revolution. Ha show tie 
letters to the Comrr.u.nis t Party, the American Com- 
munist Party, his labor card, and uh , he's work- 
ing in Russia, I don’t rame.mber exactly, but he 
said on his application, his license number. . . 

Marriage license? 

(Spoke in Spanish.) se dice serup los recortes del 

periocico 

Okay, we had to pause for a second to turn the 
tapes over. As I recall, you were explaining the 
kinds of things he brought with him. 

Yes, it was his labor card, from Russia, his ah, 
marriage pact, yes, that he married with a 

Russian, and uh, a clipping that he was v/ith two 
po licenser, taking him by his arms, that he was in ’- 
meeting to support Cuba. And a card saying that 
he was a member of the Fair Play for Cuba in New 
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Orleans . And 

Do you recall what was said or what occurred that 
caused hi.Ti co produce all of these documents 
about his having a Russian wife and his Fair 
Play For Cuba activiry? 

Just a minute- ! Spanish^-what means recall?} 
Recordar . 

He showed me all of these papers to demons trace 
that ha *vas a friend of the revolution. 

Hut did you say anything to him or did anyone 
else say anything to him that made him feel he 
needed to produce this kind of documentation. 

No, I don’t think so. What I said is that when he 
sate he was a member of the Party, of the Commu- 
nist Party, the .American, I said why don't they 
arrange, the Party, your Party with the C’uban 
Party, and ha said that he didn't have time to do 
it. 

Did you ask hi.m why he didn't just have the Commu- 
nist Party arrange his trip to Cuba? 

Yes . 

The Cuban Cc.mmunist Party? He just said he didn't 
have time? 

Yes. Because there was a manner to do it. I 
mea.n, we get, for i.n stance, the visa directly 
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iron Cuba and saying give one visa oc rhis peo- 
ple than' 3 cor?.ing and scnebcdy say oh, yes, you 
have your visa hare . 

Co you recall anything else happening on nhe se- 
cond occasion? Cr have you related all chan’s in 
your aiind on than? 

Mo. 1“ was scrange. I nean because if you are 
a Corrjnun,ist and you're coning from a country 
where the Communist Parc?* is nor very well seen, 
and in Mexico City than the Ccmnunist Party was 
not legal at than moment cross one 
the border with all of his paper, it was not 
logical. I mean, if you're really Connunist, 
you go with anything , I mean just nothing, just 
your passport, that's all. And thac was some- 
thing that I didn't lixe it but. 

So, you were a little suspicious of che amounc 
of doc urr.e neat ion ha brought? 

Mean . 

Did you say anything to hi.ti about that? 

Perhaps I told him, what are you doing with ail 
of this? And he said to prove I’m a friend of yours 
Did you discuss your suspicions with anyone else? 

W i c h t h e Consul. 

*,v i ch A 2 c u a ? 


lornw! 
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Yes . 

Do you re.Tiember when than discussion occurred? 

It was azter-.vards . 

Was that alter his second vis in as you recall? 

It was during his rhird visit. 

Durinc his nhird visin. All right. 

Let's back up agai.n for just a nicnienc. 

Whan nime of day as besn as you recall did he 
come t o the Consulate the first t i .n e ? 

Perhaps it was eleven o’clock or something like 
than, tan thirty. 

.And the second t i .me ? 

.About twelve, or aleve.n, no, about one o’clock. 
Okay, The first one was roughly late morning, 
and the second one was early afternoon. 

Yes . 

.And then, why did he leave the second ti.me? 

To get his j^ussian visa. 

Would it have been the standard procedure in the 
Cuban Consulate, to take the application, have 
hi.m sign it, and have it ready to go i.n the file 
if the request was an in-transit, for an 
in- era ns it visa, even though he did nor have the 
visa from the third councry. Dr from another 
councry ? 

Uh , huh . 
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Cornvell: All right. 

Tirado: Yes, I did seed it lo Cuba . 

Corr.well: All right. Okay. So, then you sent him, in 

effect, to the Puss i an Irdassy. And it was at 
that point after he left that you spoke to. - . 

Tirado : No . 

Cornwell; No, you didn’t speak to the Consulate at all vet. 

Tirado : No , 

TIRADO : 

Cornwell: Had there been any orcblem at all vet? No 

Cornwell: So far, it's like any normal visa aoolication. 

Tirado : Yes . 

Cornwell: Would it have been consistent with the procedures 

in the Consulate for you to have allowed him to 
take one or both of the applicatio.ns typed up 
outside the Consulate? 

Tirado: I don’t remertber very well if uh , there were only 

two copies. I mean, one original and one copy, 
but uh, it could have happened, but I don ' t re.T.errJaer 

Cornwell: Okay. To the best of your memory then, the per- 

son who made the application was not permitted to 
have a copy . 

Tirado: I don't know. I don't rememiDer. 

Cornwell: Okay. You're not sure. But your tentative me- 

is that would nor have cccurred. 


morv 
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Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


N'o . 

Is that corract? 

Yes . 

Would you have ever allowed a person to take all 
of the applications ourside and attach the photos o 
sign them themselves? 

Yes, because you may come, ask for the application 
and you may keep ic. 

You, on occasion, would allow soiteone just to have 
a blank copy. ;t that correct? 

Yes. But he was different because he did not 
speak in Spanish so I have to fill it. 

I see. If he would have spoken Spanish or pro- 
fessed to havi.ng scrceone with him who did speak 
Spanish, you might have allowed him to take the 
applications and fill them out. 

Perhaps . 

.\t least on other occasions you have done that, 
wich other people. 

T.hat’s something that I really don't remeioher. 
There, at least, there was nc requirement that you 
type it there in the office, as long as it got 
filled out. 

I think I have to type it. I have to type it 
because I have to make some observations , always . 
Down at the bottom? 

Yes. 
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5 i 1 V 


riraco 
34 . 


^orr/.v-e--! 


Tir aco : 
Cornwell 


And 1 rdink chaz if ycu fill it in in hand- 
wri zing, I have zo type iz, for, to send it 
to Cuba. 

5o , at nest, you would allow scrzecne zo fill it 
out and bring it in so vou could zvoa it? 

Yes . 

If than procedure was e.n.p loved, allowing someone 
else to fill iz out, would you still be required 
to check the phozegraph zo be sura it was accurate? 
Yes . 

would you still require zhe person zo sign it 
in your presence? 

Yes . 

Just so we can keep our documents straight, let's 
just nark as Exhibiz N'urrJcer 1 the diagram you 
draw earlier. And we will mark now on the back 
a photograph and we’ll ask you seme questions 
abouz it. We'll mark it as Exhibit Member 2. 

This is a photograph of what would appear to be 
a visa application. Does it appear to be basically 
the type of visa application that we have been 
speaking about? 

Yes. The nuitbers, I think they're mine. 

The cumbers in the upper right-hand corner which 
are hanc-wr i tten? 

I think so . 
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Silvia Tiraco In-arview 
Pace ^5 . 


Cornwell : 
Tirado ; 


Cornwell ; 


Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 


Cornwell ; 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirade : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado ; 
Cornwe 1 1 : 
Tirado : 

Cornwell: 
Tirado : 
Cornwell ; 


Those appear to you to be in your handwriting. 
Yeah, because when I file I write in the nu.Tiber, 
the following number? 

Okay. And on the very bottom of the application 
where it says "para uso de la mision” that 
means it’s filled in by someone associated with 
the Cuban C-overnment. Is rhat correct. Or the 
Consulate ? 

Yes . 

Who, according to the usual procedure, filled 
out that portion . 

>!e. 

The other day when we talked to you informally, 
you read through the words in that section. Is 
that correct? 

Yes . I remeniser . 

.And you me.mory is t.hat you in fact typed that 
section on this application. 

Yes. I used to do this wirh ail the applications 
.And 'sinder that, there is a signature. 

Yes. 

Are you able to tell v/hose signature that is? 

No, I was thinki.ng it was Mirabal, but .no-- I 
couldn't sign any papers . 

Okay. So it was definecly no- your signature? 

Nc. 

Do you knew whether, according to normal p roc ecu 
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Silvia Tirado lorerview 
Pace 36. 


Tirado : 

Co raws 11 : 

Tirado : 


T 


raco : 


Cornwell : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


o r .nwe 1 1 : 


any particular person routi.nely placed his 
name at that location? 

No, only the Consulate. People in the Consulate. 
«hat would be the purpose of a signature in the 
lower right-hand corner? 

I don't know, perhaps to check that it was right 
as it was written. 

Did you ever see the Consulace or any other 
employee routinely sign the applicaricns at 
the location? 

I don't reme.TLber, but what I used to do was 
put the originals in one packet and that was 
with a letter to the Minister, da Pelacicnes 
exterister (Spanish) , How do you say than? 

(Lopez - Minister of foreign Relaricns), and I 
used to give to the Consul so he sign the papers 
and se.nd it to Cuba. 

Okay. One copy stayed in the Consulaos and one 
was mailed to Cuba, to the Minister of Foreign 
Relations . 

Yes . 

Is it possible then that the sig.natura in the 
lower right-hand corner is someone in Cuba? 
Perhaps that one thac get it. 

That receives iz i.n Cuba. Ail right, the 


C; 


stamp 
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Silvia Tirade In-srviaw 

?aca 3 7. 

which aocaars slightly ever the nane , the har.d- 
writtan piane, Lee H. Oswald, when did that gat 
placed on the application if you !<now? 

Tirado: Perhaps in the mcmenr that ha sign? 

Cornwell: Was that part of the nom\al proesdura? Did you 

have a 3 tana as you recall to do than? 

Tirado; Yes. 

Cornwell: And was that a means of aunhe.ntica ting the sig- 
nature, that you would stamp on top of it like 

that? 

Tirado: I think, so. Because let me see. 

This was signed by Cuba, I think, because this 
was October 10 . This was the answer , perhaps . 

Cornwell: So there’s a date you just pointed to, around 

the middle of the application reading lO-OCT. 1963 
and you are assuming, I take it, that that was 
the data placed on the document in C'uba? 

Tirado: Perhaps but I don't know. 

I don't know the date of when we send the applica- 
tion . 

Cornwell: Or it was placed on there when you mailed it? 

Tirado : Yes . 

Cornwell: Do you know which? 

Tirado: I don't know. 

Cor nwe 1 1 : Yo u don't re memJ3 e r vh i c h ? Co u 1 d it have been the 

date upon which the application wes received 
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Silvia Tirado Z.irervie'.v 
Pace 3?. 


Tirado ; 
Corr/.ve 11 : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 


Cornwell : 


Would nhere have been some usual amount, of time? 

How much could ic vary? 

The flights were Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 

I thunk. And uh , well, we send a bunch if, I 
think, I don'n k.ncw, when '.vhat day in the week 
was the 27th? Perhaps if it was Wednesday, we 
would send nexn Friday, or next M.op.day. Or... 

I have another phoiocraph of jUst the upper Left- 
hand corner of the sane dccunent, which we'll 
nark as Exhibit 3 on the back, and ask you if, 
to the best of your recollection, that is a photo- 
graph of the man whcm you saw on or about the 27th 
of Septe.mber ? 

Yes . 

I don't understand. A moment ago, did you say that 
there was a normal time of the week that mailings 
to Cuba occurred? 

Would you please repeat the cues tion? 

Was there a usual day, did the mailings to Cuba 
usually occur on one given day of t.he week? 

Yes, I don't remember exactly, but I think it was 
on Frida*/, oer.haos , that v;e make, we 'send applica- 
tions . Yeah, it was one day co send all the appli- 
cations. 

All righc. So, if we were to tell you the 27th of 
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Cornwell : 


Tirado : 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Co rnwe 1 1 : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell ; 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


IT w ^ i i 


Co 


5eor ember was a Jriday, rheri/ the usual routine 
would have been either for you to have mailed this 
application on the very day that you received it, 
or to have to wait unril at least the next Friday. 
Is that correct? 

Yes . 

Now. You have told us that after the second visit 
he went apparently to attempt to obtain a visa 
from the Soveit Embassy. 

Yes . 

When do you recall him returning? 

He cam.e in the afternoon. 

About what time? 

Jive or six . 

And that would have been, according to what you 
told us earlier, not normal visiting hours? 

Is that correct? 

Yes , 

How were you able to speak to him on this occasion 
Because when somebody cOime to the doorman and was 
speaking in another language that wasn't Spanish, 
he used to call me and say somebcdy's hare that 
doesn't speak Spanish, someone sent me to you, sc 
he takas the people to the Consulate . 

And rhe doormtan came and got you. 

Yes . 

Did you go outside to the .main gate? 

Vn 


41-372 0-79 


4(Vol. 3) 
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, 1 riCO : 


Co. 


T/ve 11 : 


Co 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Cornwell: 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Wh at happened? 

Somebody took ohem to the Consulaoe. 

Okay. You said the main gars. Was that the area 
that, on Exhibit One, you marked as being the 
door to your office, or some other area? 

He was closed. In the afternoon he was closed. 
3ut perhaps he came, . . 

The door on .Irea One was locked up. Okay? 

Yes. And then he was open. 

Over near Number Seve.n, is that correct? 

Where they let the cars in? 

Yes . 

There was a door there too? 

Yes. It was the garage and another door. 

.^nd the dcorma.n from that area brought hi.m to your 
office? 

Yes . 

What occurred on that oc easier.? 

What? 

What happened on that occasion? 

Well, he came in and he said that he already have 
his .Russian visa and uh, he want to get his Cuban 
visa. A.nc I said that chat was net possible be- 
cause he has ro be first sent to Cuba and then 
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pace - 0 . 


wai t for the answer , no / it was necessary 
than he has to have first a Socialist visa, the 
Russian visa. .^.nc , uh , . . . 

Sornweli; Did he show you his passport wirh a visa in it? 

From the Russian Eu.bassy? 

Tirado: No, No. I done' ra.T.ember exactly but *vhat I renen- 

ber is he says that he already has his Russian visa 
and I said I don't see it and veil, I don't recien- 
ber exactly what we discussed in that rovT.ent. 3ut, 
he vas very stubborn. So, I say, well, I'm going 
to call to the Russian Consul, so I called the 
Russian Consul and I said hey, listen, here's a 
man that, he say that he already cot his Russian 
visa. .\nd he said, yes, I remember it. He came 
to us for visa but uh, the answer will be in three 
or four months, that was the usual time. 


Cornwell : 


Tirado : 
Cor.nwe 11 : 
T i r ado ; 


So as you recall, then, the person at the Russian 
Embassy said in effect, no, he doesn't have it yet, 
he's only applied for it. Is that right? 

Ves . 

Ckay. Go ahead. 

Pnd uh, a.nd I told him what the Russian Co.nsulate 
says a nd then, he was angry. He get a ng ry . And 
he insisted that he a s a f r 1 e .n d of the C ub a n Re- 
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Silvia Tirado Interview 
Pare 43. 


Cc: 


nwell : 


Ccrr.vel 1 : 


Tirade : 


volution, that ha has already bean in jail for 
rhe Cuban Re'/olutio.n , thac uh , oh, than he 
wanted that visa and that he couldn’t wait for 
50 lone ti.Tie because uh, his Mexican visa was 
finished in three days. So he was insistent and uh, 
I didn't have tine and well, I couldn't nahe hin 
understand that. Sc, I went to the Consul's 
office and I explained to hin, and would you please 
ccite and talk with hin? Axcue cane, Mirabal I 
think he didn ' t speak English, so .Azeue cane and 
told hin those things , all the requirenents that he 
needs to fly to Cuba, and he was really angry, Ha 
was red and he was alnost crying and uh, he was 
insisting and insisting so .Azeue told hin to go away 
because if he didn't go away at that nonent he was 
going to kick hin, or sone thing like that. So, 

Azeue went to the door, he opened the door and 
told Oswald to go away. 

Okay. So he went to the door which was in the 
area we marked 'one,' which was the Consulate 
Office? 

Yes . - . kenerrber , I was feeling pity for hin 
because he looked desperate. 

He locked desperate? 

Yes. 


4 
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Sil'/la. Tirade 
?aca 44. 


Inrarvlaw 


rr.v/el 
race ; 


Co 


T-we 11 : 


Tirade : 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


^orr.weii : 


5o , you felt kind of sorry for hi.-n? 

Yes . 

At any tine dcring these three contacts/ did he 
indicate to you that he could speax or understand 
Spanish? 

No . 

During rhis period was your nomal work week, did 
it include Saturdays? 

Yes . 

Is it possible that, in addition to his yisits on 
Friday, he also carne back the following day on 
Saturday morning? 

No . 

Mow can you be sure of that? 

Because, uh, I told you before, that it was easy 
to remember, because not all the Americans that 
came there were married with a Russian woman, they 
have live(d) in Russian and ’uh, we didn ' t used to 
fight with those people because if you, they came 
for going to Cuba, so apparently they were friends, 
no? So we were nice to them with this man we fight, 
I mean we had a hard discussion so we didn't want 
to have anything to do with him. 

Ckay. I understand that but I don't understand 
how rhau really answers the question. In other 
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words, the question is, what is it about the 
events that .T>akes you sura that he did not coEne 
back on Saturday, and have another conversation 
with you? 

Because I re.te.Tber the fight. So if he Ccome) 
back, I would have reteTbered. 

Did Azcue work on Saturdays? 

'ies , we used to work i.n the office, but not for 
the cubLic, 

Was there a guard, was there a guard out here at 
the corner near number seven on your diagram on 
Saturdays? 

Excuse me? 

Was there a doorman out near the area that you 
marked as number seven, on cha diagra.m? 

Yes , but on Saturday he never Let people . . . 

Never let peccle in. 

No . 

Mot even if they ca.me up to the doorman a.nd didn't 
speak Spanish? And were very i.nsistant? 

Mo, because they could a. ns we r or somechir.g. They 
could ask me for instance, no? by the inter-phone. 
They could do that on a Friday, though. 
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?ac3 46 . 

Tirado: 3ut vhat I ren^.ertiber is that Oswald has ny tsia- 

phone r/JLiiiber and .tiy naine and perhaps he show ro 
the docrT.an {Spanish; - 

Cornwell: When did you give him the telephone number and 

name? 

Tirado: In the second visit, perhaps. 

.Cornwell: Okay. 

Tirado: I used to do that to all the people, so they don't 

have to come and to bother me. So I used to give 
the telephone .number and my name and say "give me 
a call next wee.k to see if your visa arrived." 

Cor.nwell: Well. Are you saying that based on your memory 

the guard was allowed to bring people in during 
the five till eight o'clock at night uh, sessions 
during the week but not on Saturdays? 

Tirado ; N’o . 

Cornwell; Is that correct? 

Tirado: Yes. 

Cornwell: Do you have a distinct recollection with respect. 

to telephone calls to the Russian Consulate, was 
it just one call or was it more than one call? 

Tirado: Only one. 

Cornwell: Just one. 

The . . .1 believe I asked you this, but just to 

be sure, although the application was typed with 
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Silvia rirado Ir.zerview 

Pace 4 " . 

a carbon, bo nake two copies wit'o one bypinc, 
did ne have bo sicn bo bh incepencenbly ? Or did 
vou allow bheiTi ro use a carbon, co sicn bhe caper*? 

riraco: >;o , no. Ib was bhe original. 

Cornwell: T*«o original signarures. All righb. 

Tirado : Yes . 

Cornwell: 'vas anybhing said bhab you recall at chis rime 

which looking back on in indicabed bhe possibility, 
even on that data , Oswald had on. his mind scene 
intension of killing the President of the United 
States ? 

Tirado: No, I don’t think so. 

Cornwell: Let me read something to you, and ask you if it at 

all refreshes your memory or if your have a mernory 
of a conversation similar to this ? 

I don’t believe Z read this to you before, when, 
we talked the other day, or did Z? Did I read 
an excerpt from Daniel Schorr^s book to you? 

Tirado: No, you told me. 

Cor.nwell: Okay. I’Ll read it to you then at this time. 

It’s an excerpt from a book called Clearing the 
Air , written by Daniel Schorr, published in the 
United States in 19 77. And page ITT" reads as 
follcws : 

” I n an i n t e r v i aw in July 1 9 5 ^ w i ch a 
British journalist, Comer Clark, Castro 
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Pace ■= 3 . 


(.-ueaninc Fidel Casnro) said that Oswald 
had come to the Cuban Consulate twice, 
each time for about fifteen minutes. The 
first time, I was told, he wanted to work 
for us . He was asked to explain but he 
wouldn’t, he wouldn't co into detatls . The 
second time he said he wanted to free Cuba 
from American imperialism. Then he said 
something like ’ Someone ought to shoot 
that President Kennedy.' Then Oswald said, 
and this is exactly how it was reported to 
me, maybe I'Ll try to do it." 

Do you recall any conversation like that in 

either what was said to you by Oswald or that 

was said by Oswald to Azcue or anyone else that 

you might have overheard? 

Tirado: No, I don't remember. 

Cornwell: Did any part of that conversation occur? 

Tirado: No, because I don't remember that he says he was 

to go to work in Cuba because ha only that he 
wanted to go in- transit. That ' s what I reme-mber . 

Cornwell: vvhat do you think, well, first let me ask you, 

do you think that conversation could have occurred 
and you just forgot it? In other words, is that 
the kind of conversation which, if it occurred, 
you would definitely remember it? 

Tirado: Yes. Because i.n the fight with Azcue there was 

shouting and crying and things like that- I could 
miss something, but not, because even if would 
say so, I mean, I could have heard, no, I mean 
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:.r you !<ill President you're not coing to 
chance the whole systa.n. 

You seS/ that's wr.y ± give you answer/ 
even Azcue. I Tiean that's not -he, r don’t think 
30/ that he had that conversation with anvcne . 

He was arguing. . . 

3c you rertsniher any part of the conversation 
indicating that Oswald claming the United States 
or President Kennedy for his inabilitv to get 
to Cuba? 

~ don't rertemier but that could be oossible. 

In other words, if he's frustrated and he comes 
to the Cuban Consulate, ha might feel animosity 
or anger towards various people. He might be 
angry at you, or Azcue, or at the Cuban Govern- 
ment or at the Russian Gcvemm.ent or perhaps the 
United States Govern.me.nt, depending on how the 
conversation went, ’vhat do you recall about that? 
Who was he angry at when told he couldn't go to 
Cuba 

Ha was angry at us. That's why I called Azcue 
Because he was not a strong man but anyway, I 
didn’t Lika to fight with hi.m. He was very angry 
and he was blaming m,e and .Azcue. because he thought 
it was i.n our hands to give the visa immediately, 
and he couldn't understa.nc that the visa has to 
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5ilvii 
Pace 5 


Tirado 

0 . 




Co 


Tiracc ; 


Cornwell : 


Tirade : 
Cornve 11 : 


Tirado : 


cOiT.e from Cuba. 

'ioa .mentioned earlier rhat you had discussed 
with Azeue on this, as I understood this, during 
rne tnird visit with Oswald , the susoi cion chat 
you had abou- the doc’umer.ts. Is that accurate 
or did I misunders hand? 

>^o , it was the third time when c told A-zeue that 
there was a man that bother me, chat when I told 
him about, this man, I mean because it was normal, I 
used to, that was .my job, to attend people who 
come in so I didn't have to bother the Consul 
for every man who came, because there was a lot 
crazy men trom the Cnited States that they wanted 
to go to Cuba , 

Ckay . So, from what I understand then, whan you 
went in to Azeue. to bother him, since you normal Lv 
didn't do that sort cf thing, you gave him a sort 
of background resume of your dealings with Oswald. 

Is that correct? 

Yes . 

.And was it at that point that you told him of your 
suspicion about the documents? 

I think so. 

'Tnac was his reaccion? Azeue 's? 

He was wo r ry i ag . Wh a n he went to my office. 
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ne was very tranquil, he was verv polira, he 
was axpiaininq things, verv uoiite. A.nd un, 
ne was startrnc to crat anorv whan he saw that ha 
was a stubborn nan, than he didn't want to uncer^ 
stand, and he said uh, I rarr-enber now, he said 
'you're non a zriand of the C'uban ?.evolution, be~ 
cause iz you are a friend, you have to understand 
that we have no taka care , to be ver~/ careful 
with the people chat are going to C’ube , and if 
you don't understand this, you are not friend of 
the Cuban Revolution. ' .And he was shouting and, 

I don't remerrher how long was this conversation, 
but uh, they got really angry, both. 

May I call you Silvia? 

irado : Yes . 

eao : At any tine during your conversation with the 

Consul, did you discuss the possibility than 
Oswald was a pe.nerraticn age.nt? Intalligencs 
agent for a. foreign power? Did you discuss that 
possibility? 

irado: Mo. I don't thi.nk so because we didn't have 

ti.ne . Because this man was i.n my office and 
I was in Azcue ' s office so I couldn't leave him 
many times alone. 

sap: Did you ever have conversations with .Ascue out- 

side of Oswald's presence relative to the issue? 
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Silvia Ti. 
?ace 52 . 

Tirado : 
Looez : 


Tirado : 

leap : 
Tirado : 

Leap : 
Tirado: 

Lopez ; 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Tirado ; 


' ado In r a rv lew 


Repeat the quesrion please. 

Did you ever have a conversation, wirh .\zcu« 
when Oswald was nor in rha office about the pos- 
sibility chat he was an i.n tel licence aqent for 
seme cou.ncry ? 

y.c , no. I don't rhin:< so. We only though c that he 
was 

/a crazy nan, an adventurer, or somerhi-nq like 
rhat- 

Did it ever e.nter your mind rhat he was a pene- 
tration agent? 

Per.haps . Perhaps, because it happe.ned, it hap- 
pened sometimes that somebody cajue and say 
rhis is a policeman or something like than. 
That’s all the questions that I have. 

The only thing that I can say, it was that it was 
strange, travelling with all of his documents 


just to prove one 

thing . 




Do you think now. 

looking back 

on 

what happened 

then, that he may 

have been 

an 

int 

eliigencs agent? 

Perhaps . 





Did anything else 

ever come 

to 

your attention? 

That caused that 

suspicion? 

Other 

than just his 

presentation of the docu.men 

ration? 

.Anything else 


ever happen? 

With hi.m? Mo, .no. The only thing that was strange 
is that if you belong to the Communist Parry, 
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Silvia Ti- 
Pace 53. 


Corr.waii : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 
Cornwa II : 

Tirado : 


anv party. Yotr Srer.ch, biic French could get Cuban 
but Mexico, for instance, if you're Mexican 
and vou ' re a Tiember of the party, of the Commu- 
nist Parry, you don ' t have to go and ask for 
aoo lira cion visa because the parry writes to the 
C'uban Communist Parry, and they arrange every- 
thinc, Thar was rhe strange rhing. There's no 
need. At first, he said thar he was a Communis r. 
That was stra.nge. Because it would be really 
easy for him co get the visa through the Commu- 
nist Party . 

.At any point in the conversations that you have 
told us abouc, did Oswald say anything indicating 
that he really wanted to stay in Cuba? 

No. He just wanted to go and visit and saw 
what was the Revolution. 

Okay. That's sort of what I meant. In. other words 
he did indicate that ha didn't just want to pass 
through, that he wanted to spend some time there. 

Is that correct? 

Yes . 

What do you recall about that part of the conver- 
sa tions ? 

I told hi.m that he get to Cuba, for instance, 
at rwo o'clock, and there was a plane goi.ng to 
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Russia at five o'clock, ne has to stay io toe 
airoort, in the C’aban airport. That ha couicn'o 


Cornwe 11 : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado ; 


Cornwell: 


Co 


'vhv didr. ' c vou tell hi."n than? 

Because he was sayinc rhat ha wanted ro co to 
Cuba to visit and to see whan the revolution 
had made . 

Did you ever see hiri acain, afner nine argument 
with Azcue? 

No. 

Did you ever talk to him again? 

Mo . 

Not in person nor by telephone. 

No, he never call. 

He could have called when I wasn’t there, but I 
used to get the .message, if somebody answer, I 
used to get a .message. 

Did anyone else overhear any of the conversations 
you have described? Other than the one time in 
which .Azcue was involved? 

Yes. Could be that people from the Commercial 
Office, could be .Hirabal. 

Was there anyone else physically present in the 
Consulate's Office during those conversations as 
you car. recall? 
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Tirado: I can'c r ameniiber . The only ching that I rerr.era- 

ber is that it was only Mirabal. 

Cornwell: And dia Mirabal cone out in the reception 

area during the converse- ions as you recall? 

Tirado: Mo I think he sc ay in his office. 

Cornwe_i: 3ut he could have overheard it at the tirne . 

Tiracc : Yes, everybody who was passing through, even in 

the streets, they were shouting, reallvl 

Cornwell: Mere the windows up as I guess thev night have 

been at that ti.ne of year? 

Tirado: (Didn't understand.) 

Cornwell: The windows would have been up? The windows to 

the Consulate Office would have been open? 

Tirado: What? I. . . 

Cornwell: In other words, you’re saying people on the street 

night have overheard it? 

Tirado: Yes, yes. ■ If you were hare and there was a police 

here, they could have heard the shouting, the crying. 

ilots of noise in background, unintelligible.) 
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Interview : 


Cornwell : 


Tirado : 


Cornwell : 


Tirado : 


Cornwell : 
Intarviewe 


You cold us previously when we discussed informally 
with you that you were symcatheric towards one Cuban 
Revolution during the early 1960's — 

Yes . 

Did vou ever overhear any conversation either in the 
Consulate or among any of the people you may have as- 
sociated with concerning the possibility of killing 
the President? 

No, because I think the people I used to know during 
that time, they think like me, and I think the death 
of a man doesn't make anything good, I mean, you 
have to change the structures, I mean, it's jusr 
like a building, no? The President is like, I mean, 
for instance, a roof — not the top, but ic you take 
the top, the building still stands. You have to de- 
stroy the whole building, not one man. If you kill 
the man, you make a hero. 3o , is no good. 

Whaf were your own feelings towards President Kennedy? 
r Signature 


Typed Signature Gary Cornwell 


Date trans 


ibed 5-26-73 
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Lraco: Well, I Irxe hiti. I v.ean, he was 


They lisec him ver~/ T.uch . 

Drr.well; Ar.c , whar vou'ra saying is, vou ' re dascribinc what 


you under snood no be nhe basic reacnion of the Mexi- 
can oeonle? Is than correct? 


v_ornweli: -vas tnat laating tne sane even among nn.e part ot 

the Mexican people who were sympathetic towards the 
C’ub an Re bo L u t i o n ? 

Tirado: Ch , translate, please, Ed. I want to be sure of 

the question. 

Lopez: Would you repeat the question, please? 

Cornwell: Was the feeling that you just described as being 
that of the Mexican people? 

Lopez: (.Translated question.) 

Tirado: In general. 

Cornwell: The same with respect to that part of the Mexican 
people like yourself who were sympathetic to the 
Cuban Revolution? 

Lopez: (Translated.) 

Tirado; Well, yes, more or less. Because I mean, if you're 


now* can . ext la 
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of a ocunory that is against oh; acainsn Latin 
Poterica, ondevelopec cocntrias/ you don’t love 
them, of course, but you may see that is different, 
that he has been a good President, that he was, I 
think he was ingenious with his Alliance for Progress, 
that he tried to have more friends, not like Dulles 
who said we don’t have friends, we have interests, 
things like that. Do you know that phrase? 

Co r nwe 11: One mo r a time - 

Lopez: CSpeaks to Tirado in Spanish.) Dulles. 

Tirado: He said once the United States has no friends, they 

have interests. (Speaks in Spanish . ) And Kennedy 
tried to destroy that phrase, saying we want to have 
friends. And he was chancing the politics of Latin 
America, Kennedy. 

Cornwej.1: So, you're saying that because of President Kennedy’s 


policies towards Latin .America, that even the part 
of the Mexican people who were sympathetic to the 
Cuban Revolution, they also very much liked President 
Kennedy? 

Tirado: I think so. Mow, I'm not sure, I mean I-- 


Cornwell: .^t least-- 

Tirado: Yeah, but you make difference with one President and 

another . 

Cornwell: I understood ycur answer to m.y question a moment 

ago but let m.e ask it one more time, nevertheless. 
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I asi^ed vcu if ac any tirr.e durir.g ths early I960's 
you had overheard ar.y conversations anong peoole 
who were in favor of the Cuoan Revolution to the 
effect that they a'ouI t consider ki iling the Pres 1- 
dent , and you answered wi th a s tatefien t on. the 
logic of the situation, that you don't change the 
system by changing the President. Nevertheless, 1st 
me ask you again, more pointedly. Did you, never- 
theless , aver overhear anv such converse tions ? 

No. 

Did you ever overhear the.m within the Cuban Consulate 
or outside it? 

No . 

I'm sorry, go ahead. 

No, but I'm Me.xican and I was in .'iexico and I was 
working there and you have to see that uh, even though 
the C-uban people know I was a friend, they would not 
say things like that in front of me, of course, no? 

'I'j'hen the news came over ths television and in the news- 
papers that President Kennedy had been killed, and 
then you heard the name Lee Har*/ay Oswald, and saw 
the picture, I guess you immediately reflected back 
on your contact, correct? 

Yes . 

At that ti.me, did ar.yohing come into your mind 
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Siivi 

Pace 


ado Interview 


Tirado : 

Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


Cornwell: 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


in connection wicn those contacts than you : 
have read as fore /knowledge , in other words 
it totally surprise you that that was rhe a^ 
assassin, or was there anything about your ; 
with him which him it understandable? 

'.io . No / even now I don ' z thinx that ha 
have done it. 

You still don't zhinx zhaz he hilled hi.zi? 
Mo, because I think zhaz he *was a weak man. 
that he could cet angry, but un , tor me, he 
a man that could kill the President, because 
whe.n I saw- him on television and he said al 
time , " I ' .m innocent" and if I kill someone 

oortant, I would be proud. I mean, because 
I'm with police I know that I'm going to be 
or die or something like that, I'd say, "Ye 
killed the President" and I don't thi.nk so. 
So based on all of your contacts with him, 
not think that he killed the President? 

I don ' t think sc - 

Let me ask you just some miscellaneous cues 
about the nature of your contact with him. 
there ever any cor.ver sat ions cr indications 
that he had? 'was that ever 


zould 
, did 
llegad 
zontacz 

would 

I saw 
wa 3 not 
aven 
1 the 
very im- 
even if 
killed 
s , I 

you do 

tions 
>7as 
about 
the sub- 


mo n e y problems 
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ject of a cor.vsrsa'ion? 

Tirado: - The chine that I rerner±:er only that he vas 

veir/ in a hurry because his visa was finished and 
I think he said/ he mentioned that he cnly had 
three days to stay here in Mexico City. 

Cornwell: Did he ever indicate that he hoped the C'uban Govern- 
.nent would finance his trip? 

Tirado: I don't think so. 

Cornwell: Had you ever done that before? Had the Consulate 
ever done that sort of thine? 

'Tirado : Mo, no. We used to do that but they were visitors 

and we had instructions from Cuba, fron the Cuban 
Government . 

Cornwell: Only visitors from Cuba, is that what you mean? 

Tirado: No, no. For instance, your- -the Cuban Revolutionary 

.^.niversary , they i.nvi te people , they do have every- 
thing paid. 

Co'rnwell : In other words, it was persons that had been invited 
to go to Cuba by the Cuban Gover.nment? 

Tirado: Yes, yes. 

Cornwell: Well, even though, then you would not, or the Cuban 
Government would not have financed this trip, did 
he ask for such assistance? 

Tirado; At the time that I was working there, it never hap- 
pens . 

Cornwell: Specifically Oswald. 
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?3 -5 " , 

Tirado: No. 

Cornwell: Did ne ask for v.onerary assistance? 

Tirado; I don ' r remerriber. I dcn’r think so. 3ut I don't 
reTieriDer . 

Cornwell: Did he ever say anynhinc or did you ever oosarve 

anything to indicate that he had travelling compan- 
ions in Mexico City? 

Tirado: No, he didn't mention in. 

Cornwell; Did he ever say anything or do anything chat indi- 
cated that he knew other people in Mexico City? 

Tirado: I don't know. I don't remember. 

Cornwell: To the best of your knowledge he knew no one, is 
that correct? 

Tirado: Yes. 

Cornwell: Do you know when he left Mexico City? 

Tirado: No. 

Cornwell: 3y what form, of transportation? 

Tirade: No. 

Cornwell: Did anyone ever call or come by the Consulate on 
his behalf? 

Tirade: No. 

Cornwell: Did they ever deliver anyt.hing to the Consulate for 
hi. Cl? 

Tirado: No. 

Cornwell: There have, let me ask you this — Has any allegation 
aver been brought to your attention that you met 
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with OsvaLd outside of the Consulate? 

Tirado: No. 

Ccrr.veil: Cn — let tie show you two books, one of which is 

labeled photo ident book and has roughly three inch 
by five inch pictures in it and the other one which 
is labeled JFX Dcc’ument 7549 and has stialler pic- 
tures in it, and I'll turn the recorder off for a 
3 ec ond and give you a f ew tii nu t e s to loo k thro ugh 
them and ask us, and I will ask you if you recognize 
any of the people in these photos. 

Recorder turned off. 


Cornwe 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirade : 
Ccrnwell: 
Tirade : 


Okay. We've turned the tape recorder back on and 
you ' ve had five minutes , maybe ten , I don ' t know , 
to look through the two books. In the first book, 
you only picked cut photograph — 

This looks like Fidel. But not exactly. 

Which one: Number 12? 

Ifeah. 

Who does that lock like? 

Fidel but not exactly. 

.Ml right. Just a litrle. 

Yeah . 
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lighr as rhat:? 

Tirado : Tes . 

Cornvell: Okay, bu" the tape recorder vas back away from us so 
just to make sure we goo thar answer, you picked out 
in the first book phocograph =57. You stated that 
it looked like the way you recalled the man who came 
to rhe Consulate a.Kcect r.hac he had blue or green 
eyes and blond hair. And the.n ve were trying to 
determine whar shade you recall the blond hair being, 
and I asked vou--all rhess are black and white — if 
ir would be si.milar to photos =255 and =26 3 in the 
book 7549? ?.r.d you said i.n those pictures that it 

looks very light and than it would not have been 
that light, quite t.hat light to your memory. Is 
that right? 

Tirado: Yes. 

(Long break.) 

Cornwell: I don't know how, working with black and white photos, 
we can do much better than that? 3ut-- 

Tirado ; A little lighter than your eyebrows. 

Cornwell: A little lighter than my eyebrows? There's another 
photo. . .In the second book, nu.mber 25 or 27. You 
also pointed to those photos when ycu went through 
the book. Would the color of that hair approximate 
the way you remember it? 
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ilvia Ti, 
age II. 

Tiraco : 
Corr/.velI : 
Tiraco : 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 

Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 


rado Inrerviaw 


NO/ because he had very ligho/ alnost whine. - . 

Okay, again, it would be ncn as light as that? 

No . 

All right. T.hen going to nhe second book, you 
cointed to ohotograph =4, when you looked at nhe 
book the first nine , "Nhan is your nemcr'/ abouc 
nha n ? 

He rerr.inds ~a of Mirabal, he reminds ne bun not 
exactly . 

All right. He looks a Untie like N.irabal? 

Yes . 

If I skip a photograph you remember looking at, let 


me knew , 

but 

I jotted down 

some 

notes as you came to 

' em w.hen 

you 

looked at the 

book . 

You next pointed 

to number 

' 26 

and 27 . Does 

that 

appear no you to be 


the same man? 

Yes . 

And who was that? 

Ernes no Lefel. He used to work with my husband. 
Ernesto LefeL .And what’s the nature of the associa- 
tion between he and your husband? 

H e v/a s wc r k i nc with h i m . 

In the architectural bus iness ? 

Yes, yes. He's a designer. 

He 's a desimer? 



to ri' 
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11 via Tirado Ir.rarv::.aw 
age 12, 


Tirado : 

Co r r.v/e 1 1 : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Cornwe 1 1 ; 
Trrado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell ; 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Co r r.'ve 1 1 : 


He srarnad working with us, He learned some — 

Is he a social acquaintance oi yours in addition? 

Is what? 

Do vou know him on a social oasis in addition to 
his being a b u s 1 n a s s associate of your h u s b a nd ? 

Mo business associate. He was working for him., for 
Horacio , 

Okav , Thai's what I meant. He was an assistant. 
Assistant. 

All right. 

No social. Scmeti.mes he came to our house to dinner, 
or something Like that. 

Ne.xt, you I believe pointed to Number 57. Is that 
correct? Fifty- seven? 

Yes . 

Mho does that look Like? 

He looks like Gavino Fernandez. 

What's the first name? 

Gavino . 

Gavino? .-.nd who is he? 

Well, he's uh, dignitary, and he used to go to the 
Cuban Institute. 

He was a dignitary of what? 

He was working for the Social Security a.nd he was 
working, not i.n this I-cvernment period, in the last 
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one, and he was working even with the Presiaent:. 

Cornwell: I see, so he was a dignitary of rhe Mexican Govern- 
ment . 

Tirado: Yes, 

Cornwell: Okay. 

Tirado: 3ut when he was going to che Cuoan Ins ti rune, no, 

he didn ' t? 

Cornwell: You also knew him from che Cuban Institute? 

Tirado : He's an economise . 

Cornwell: He's a what? 

Tirado: Economist, 

Cornwell: Economist. You then pointed to Number 55. 

Tirado: Perhaps. 

Cornwell: And that's a face that you're not sure you recocnaze? 


Tirado : 

Yes . 


Cor.nwell : 

3ut looks a little bit like who? 

Tirade: 

Solch. 

i Vargas. 

Cornwell : 

5oLch 

i Vargas? 

Tirado: 

Yes. 


Cornwell : 

Okay . 

And who was she? 

Tirado : 

She's 

.Mexican lady who was married with a journal' 


1st, 

he used to work for the Cuban press, and sne 


used 

to live in Cuba. .And now she’s at the C’uban 


Insti 

tute . 

Cornwell: 

I be 1 

ieve you next pointed to Nuniber 111-- 
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Yes . 

.\r.c that's a, sore of a thr ae-ouarter shot from 
Vas . 

Of a tian you think you mighe racocnize, is that '■ 
correc t ? 

Yes . 

I'm sort of trying to recall the vay you seated it 
when you first looked at the photographs, so if I 
misstated it, just correct me - 
Who do you thir.k that man may be? 

The attache, the Cuban Cultural .-.ttache at that 
time , Luis Albert . 

Albert? 

Albert . 

And ehen I believe you .next indicated that you may 
recognize Photograph 115? 

Yes . 

And who is that? 

Luis Alberu. 

That of course is a front and you can clearly recog- 
nize him from that photograph, is that correct? 

Yes . 

Then, you next pcinred to Phocograph 133. To you 
recagni ta char man? 

Yes . 

Who is he? 
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Tirado: The doorman. Mew I don't rememijer the name. 

Cornwell: 3ut he's the doorman who left Lee Harvey Oswald 
into the Consulate on his nhird vis in? 

Tirade; Yes. 

Cornwell: That's accurate? 

Tirado: Th? . . .1 said yes. 

Cornwell: 0!<av . ,i_nd nhe.n I believe you pointec no nhoto^rann 
153? 

Tirado: Mumbers 157 and 153. 

Cornwell; 157 and 153. Who was than? 

Tirado; I thin'c than he was working at the Consulate in 
Vera Cruz? 

Cornwell: .ind do you know what his position was at the Con- 
sulate? 

Tirado: I think he was Vice Consul but I'm not really sura. 

Cornwell: And which Consulate is that? 

Tirado: In Vera Cruz, Cuban, the Cuban Consulate. 

Cornwell: The Cuban Consulate in Vera Cruz. 

And I believe finally you recognized possibly the 
center man in the group photograph labeled 275. 

Tirado: Yes. 

Cornwell: And who do you think .ha is? 


Ti race : An Aims r i ca n . 

Cornwell: Do veu reme.mber anything more about hi-m? 
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Tirado: No. 


Co r awe 1 1 : 
Tirado : 
Corawell : 

Tirado : 


Corawell : 
Tirade : 
Cora.wel 1 : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cor.awell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwall : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell; 


Do you remember where you saw him? 

Mo. 

Do you think you recognized the photo from a per- 
sonal contact or from a picture? 

From a picture I chink. I thi.nk he was an American 
Ambassador . 

Ame r i ca n Amoas s ado r ? 

Or somet.hinc like that. 

Ail rirhe. And vou don’t have any memory what his 
name might be? 

Mo. 

Okay. Th. . . 

But tell me, who is it? (Laughter.) For a change. 
Do you recognize che man in photo 256? Yes, that's 
the one I want. 265? 

No. He looks like Russian. 

Do you recognize the .man in 265? 

No. 

Do you recog.nize the man in 213? 

No. You're not going to tell me who's that man? 

Not rig.ht now, (.Laughter.) But maybe later. 

'When the assassination occurred, do you re.member 
where you were, when you first heard the news re- 


ports? 
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Incar viaw 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwall : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirade : 
Cornwell : 


At che Consula ts - 

.And do you know wna c you did az char cine ? 

Mo, it was al.no sc noon, I nea.n the lunch hour, 
about two o'clock, or near two o'clock, and socne- 
body came and said Kennedy was killed, and all was 
contusion and, uh , well, we were really sorry. 
Everybody came in and went out a.nd chare was co.n- 
fusion, .All over, .And Chen I wenC home co have 
lunch . 

Did you speak to Ko ratio or anyone else prior "to 
going home? 

I don't remember, really. 

When you went home was he at home? 

We used to have lunch. 

And? .As you recall he was there on that day? 

It was .my birthday so he has to be there. CL^Lughtar.) 
Whac if any conversacion do you recall having -with him 
at that time about the assassination? 

Mo, I don't reme-mber. I only re.member at night. 

.All right. You had a birthday party planned that 
night. Is that correct? 

Yes. 

During the day , prior to the birthday party , had 
you received or heard as part of the news broadcast 
the na.me lee Harvey Oswald? 

Mo, only in the afternoon. 
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Corr.weil : 
Tirade : 
Corriwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Cornwell : 

Tirado : 

Cornwell : 


race Interview 

In the afternoon, after lunch? 

Yes . 

After you returned to the Consulate, is that correct? 
Perhaps . 

And at that ti.^e, did you chink you remeciberad the 
name ? 

It was, I think, at night, because , it was in the 
afternoon, perhaos when they start saying about Oswa.;.d. 
Right? And, it was at nig hr and uh, I don't know if 
I call mv husband or we were in the kitchen mixing 
some drinks or food, I den'e know, but we were in 
che kitchen and I told him, I think this man went 
to the Embassy no ask for a visa. 

And at that time, had you heard his name? 

His name? 

His name, seen his picture, or both? 

> 40 , no. The picture was in the newspapers the next 
day . 

Okay. So you only thought that you might have re- 
called the name. Is that correct? 

No, not the name, but when they say Lee Harvey Oswald, 
married to the Russian woman and he live in Russia, 
and things like tha t . 

Cka%'. Did veu have any other discussion, that you 
can recall with him about it? Based on that news 
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Pare 

reperr? Piiour yoar ccnract? 

= dc : Wirh r.y husband? 

nw3 11: T 5 s . 

acc : I only told hi.T. , I rhinx rhis man came ro the Em- 

bassy . 

Cornwell; Than, the next morning you saw a newspaper. 

Tirado; Tes . 

Cornwell: Hera you sure at that rime chat than was the man? 

Tirado: Yes. 

Cornwell: Do you re.Tvember who was at the birthday party that 

night? Do you rene.mber whether or not you discussed 
these events with any one else at the party? 

Tirado; Yes, we were talking about it. 

Cornwell: Whoever was at the party. 

Tirado: The whole night, yes. 

Cornwell; H*hat was the tone of the party? 

Tirado: Sorrow. And speculation, what's going on? Because 

with Kennedy we knew what was going on, buc now, 
what will happen? 

Cornwell: The next morning what did you do? 

Tirado: I show rhe paper to Horatio and told him this is the 

man that went to the Embassy and I want to the Consu- 
lar a and I look in the Archivos and I saw the ap- 
plication, I saw that it was the man and I went to 
the Embassy a.nd I talked to the A.mbassador a.nd I told 
him chat this .... 
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Silvia Ti 
Pace 23 . 

Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwe 1 1 : 

Tirado : 
Cornwall : 
Tirado : 
Cornwall; 

Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 

Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell ; 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
T i r ado : 


rado Interview 


'Tnat was tne nature or your conversation with the 
Ambassador? Just to tell him that that was the man? 


Tes , I think so. 
vTh at was his n am e ? 

Fernandez Armes { or Hernandez ) . 

.And, did you do anything else? Did you gull the 
file on hi-Ti or make any orher attempts to put the 


facts together? 


I think I leave the file with him. 


Pulled the file and lert it with the .Ambassador? 

Yeah, the whole bunch. 

/■rnat would have bee.n in the file besides the appli- 
cation, if anything? 

Another applications. 

I see, you pulled the whole file which included his 
apoLicaticn? 

Yes . 

Did anything else happen that .morning at work? 

Mo . 

Then, did you go home for lunch again? 

Yes . 

And what occurred at that ti.me? 

Ch, m.y brothers-in-law, servant, maid came and when she 
saw me, she cried, she started crying, and she said 
''You're alive?" And I say "why ? ","bacausa some man 
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Silvia Ti 
Pace 21. 


Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwall: 

Tirado : 


race -nrerview 


cane co che house and says than uh ^ you had an 
accident and you were dead and they take away Senor 


Ruben 

zc identify 

you . " 

Then we 

went to Rube-n's 

house 

and it was 

full of 

men and 

they catch me. 

T.hey c 

aught you. 

Okay . 

And the 

men were representa 

tives 

of the Mex-i 

can pol 

ice, is 

that cerreer? 


Yaahy bur they never told me. 

What happened when you walked into the house, to Ru- 
ben ' 3 house ? 

I saw rny brothers-in-law, wife, and the sane thing- 
She cries, and says "Silvia, you’re okay?" "Yes, 

I'n okay." She was between two nen and she couldn't 
get near to ne , but I was walking and I saw in the 
bedroom, it was Ruben, and full of photographs on 
the bed and he said the sa.me thing- -"Silvia, you’re 
okay, you're all right?" and I say "Yes" and "What 
happened?" Then I saw the telephone and I try to 
get the telephone and a man hold my ha-nd and he 
says you can't call because you are under arrest, 
and they say, I don't remember, but they say, ah, 
this is the accomplice of Ken-nedy. I thought that’s 
what they told but I say I don't remember. They 
told me, "You're under arresc." 1 sat down on the 
bed and I said "You have to show me an order signed 
by a judge that I am under arrest." Than tihey hold 
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Cornwell: And who else was haxen down there besides you? 

Trrado; The whole — my brother-in-law, his wife, my sister- 
in-law, a friend of hers, another woman that was 
there, and me, but they were taken in another car. 

Cornwell: And, ac the police station, what inquiries w'ere made 
of you? What did they ask? 

rirado: Everything. Everything. They asked me my name, 

where was I born, my jobs, when I married, my status, 
ev'er'/thing. They have my f inger-orints , photographs 
of mvself , everything . And uh , we 11 , they ask me 
where I was working, if I had been in Cuba, some peo- 
ple that I saw in Cuba, and what I was doing at the 
Consulate, that there was a tunnel, that makes me 
laugh, it was a tunnel from the Cuban Embassy to the 
Russian Embassy, and uh, well, a lot of foolish ques- 
tions . 

Cornwell: Specifically, what did they allege that you had done? 

Tirado: What? 

Cornwell: Specifically, what did they allege you had done? What 
did they accuse you of doing? 

Tirado: Nothing. They never said-- 

Corr.well: During the questioning on all the subject matters that 
you had mentioned, did they make a verbatim transcript? 
Did they record the conversation, or transcribe it? 

Tirado: They used a little machine. They say it is a steno- 

graph or something like that. 

Cornwell: They made a stenograph record. 

Tirado: Veah, and a man was writi.ng. 
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Silvia, Tirado Incarview 
Pace 24. 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell ; 


Tirado : 

Cornwell : 
Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


Tirado : 


Cornwe 11 : 


All the cues tions and all the answers? 

Yes. 

Did any of the procedures thar we have asked 
about cause you to say anything to the polio 
was not the truth? 

No, I don't think so, I don't have nothing 
So. , , 

Eve ry uh i n c th a t you told r he m was rh s - ru t h ? 
Yes . 

At any ti.T.e duri.ng rhs cuestioning did they 
allege that you had iTier with Oswald outside 
Consulate? 

Yes. lot of times. 

Did they ever ask you any questions about a 
I don’t rememJDer. 

You don’t reme.mber anything about that? 

No. 

Did you ever know, during this same period o 
any Negroes? 

Yes. At the Corrimercial .Attache was a Negro. 
Anyone else? 

The doorman. 


Cor nwe 1 1 : Anyo n e e 1 s e ? 

T-rado; The wife of the Commercial .Attache. A.nc the 
Cornwell: Is that all? Did they ask any specific cues 


you 

a tha t 
to hide . 


ever 

the 

Negro? 


f time , 


children. 

tions 


about the.n? 
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Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

T i r ado : 

Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 

Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Cornwell : 

Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 


radc Cnzerview 
No . 

Nhan was his name? 

I don'r remember. I even don't remember if he was 
there when Kennedy was shot. 

Nere they from Cuba? 

Yes . 

Did you know any other Negroes from Cuba outside the 
Consulate ? 

I don't think so. Well/ this man, the boy at Consu- 
lado at Vera Cruz. He was a Negro , not complataly, but 
The one you showed us in the photograph? 

Yes. 

Did you know any Negroes who had red hair? 

None of the ones you described did? 

No, we used to call "Red'* to a boy who was working there 
but he was like Spanish; I mean he was white and — 
Not even very dark skinned? 

No . 

Reme.mber his name? 

Rogelio, Rogelio Rodriguez, I think, something 

like that . 

.\fter the questioning, first, how did that terminate 
When did they finally release you? 

Abcuc one o'clock. 

Did you meet again with your family, ycur husband? 
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Silvia Ti 
Pace 25. 

Tirado : 

Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Cornwell : 

Tirado : 

Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado ; 
Cornwell: 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 


rado 

Yes. Well, they were waiting for .ne and. . . 

we went ro have lunch , some chine to eat because we 
haven 'c had. ,\nd well, we talk about it. 

R e ra e riuD e r where you w e .n t ? 

No. Koracio told me we went to Sanborn's. 

I don't re.member. I eva.n don't remember when I get 
home and what happened. Ne.xt day everyone know. 

Did the officers from che Securidad Depart.ment 

ever suggest to you curi.ng the questioning that they 
had information t.hat you and Oswald had been lovers? 
Yes, a.nd also that we were Communists and that we 
were pla.nni.ng the Revolution and uh , a lot of false 
things . 

What happened t.he next day? 

Well, we stayed home and at night a frie.nd of ours 
came a.nd we didn't say anything. 

Why was that? 

Why? 

Why did you not say anything? 

Because these people told me to keep quiet. 

The police? 

Yes . 

Or the officers? 

Yes . 

Did ycu then go back over to the Consulate either 
Sunday or Monday? 
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ilvia Ti 
age 27. 

Tirado : 
Corriveli : 
Tirade : 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 

Cornwell : 

Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell ; 

Tirado : 
Cornwell 
Tirado : 
Cornwell 


ado 


On Monday. 


Okay . 

What happened then? 



h"hen 

I got there everybody 

ask me what 

happened? 

.And I 

sav "Why?" .And in t 

he newspaper 

was the 

this 

part of t.he cues tion 

rhat I told 

you about 


Azeue celling Oswald ro go away. 

It was in the newspapers? 

Yes . 

How did the newspapers ger tnar story? 

I don’t know. 

You never had any idea? 

Weil, of course. The police gave it to Excels ror. 

It was the first gover-nment newspaper. 

So you just always thought they got it from the 
police? 

3ut the people an the Consulate said they had read 
the newspaper and asked you what had happened, right 
Yes. 

Did you discuss that with anybody that you can re.mem 
ber specifically? 

Winh the Ambassador. 

And what was the nature of that conversation? 

I triad to repeat all the questions. 

Ckav . L'h. . .would that have been a violation or 
whan rhe police asked you to do? To talk to the 
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Ar\ba3sador about thar ? 

Tirade: Huh? 

Ccrr.well: "vas rhat a violation of what the police asked you 
to do? Was that. . . . 

Tirado; Well, of course. They told ne to keep quiet. I 

never says anything about what happened on Saturday. 
Never. 3ut when I saw in the papers I couldn't say 
"Well, nothing happened." It was all in the paper 
and it was exactly what I said to the police. 

Cornwell: /^hat did the .\r±ias3ador say to you? 

Tirado: That he was going to write a report and he sent it 

in the plane. 

Cornwell: What if anything did you consider doing at the tine? 

Tirado: What? 

Cornwell: Did you consider taking any course of action at the 
tixTie? 

Tirado: Oh. I was going to n:\aka a protest to the Me.xican 

Government. We went to, a frie.nd of mine was a daugh- 
ter of the Chief of Ti.netraiHi) and we could reach the 
President and we were going to ask to explain 
what happened and you know, there wasaniiiagaZ (tape 
stops) . . . 

Cornwell: Did, in addition to your considering filing formal 
protest with the Mexican Government, did you also 
consider taking a trip out of the country? 
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Pace 29. 

Cor owe ii: Did you consider going to Cuba? 

Tirado: Mo. 

Cornwell: What hapcened after thao? 

Tirade: Well, I told to rhe A-vjDassador all thac nacce.nec 

during “he cues rio nine and I tolc nim also aoout 
one o roue St chat we wanted to rr>ake and 1 as;<ed 

hin, "Don't do anv thing because we are crying to co 
some chi ng here, against chese police." And arter 
that, uh, Tuesday, 2 wenc to work and Wednesday 
T.orni.ng when I was goi.ng to have breakrasc tne 
colice came again, two agents, and chey asked me, 
very polite, if I want to go with the.m, just to 
answer some questions. They wanted to know some- 
thing. And, uh, it was unnecessary to take my 
car because they were going to take me and bring 
me back . So I called uh , the Consulate. That ' s 
why I re.member I already had the telephone 
and I said I’m comi.ng in late because I'm gome to 
che police station. Okay, don’t worry, we wait for 
you. And they keep me two days and a half. 

Cor.nwell: And why did they tell you that they kept you this 
ti.me? 

Tirado: Ch, co procect me. 

Cornwell; Did they tell you anything in any more detail? 

Was there a specific threat? 
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Ir.rarviaw 


N'o . They were very rough this time. They were very 


Lopez : 
Tirado ; 


Cornwell : 
Tirado : 


angry with me, the man that I told you, that I kicked 
him in his balls, na was very angry, and they repeat 
the same questions but they were more, how you say, 
how do you say anticipi to? 

They anticipated her. 

And they were, wanted to know exactly what I have done 
in Cuba, the people that I met there, everything. 

They were asking me questions abouc all the people 
that were working in the Embassy and 'uh, this time 
I wanted to go to the bathroom and they wouldn't take 
me and it was longer, because it was about 10:00 
from 10:00, I t.hink almost 3:00, they questioned me. 
Were you afraid during the two periods they held you? 
Yes. I don't know a.xactiy what happened but I was 


uh, I was innocent. So I said, what am I doing here, 
no? uh, the only thing that I have, I had the 

feeling that I was going to die a.nd I said okay, if 
I'm going to die, I'm going to die, how you say it, 
with pride, my child will not be shamed. I reme.mber 
I do anyt.hing that — I was very dramatic in those mo- 
ments. So, sometimes I lost my temper. I never say 
no bad words or nothing. I cry sometimes, I shout 
and z'r.ir'.cs like that but then I sat down again. 

Ccrr.well: As I understand iu, they tried to scare you, is than 


corr: 
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•Silvia Ti 
Pace 32. 

Cornwell : 

{Tirado 3 
cean rne 
Cornwel 1 : 


Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado ; 

Cornwel 1 : 
Lopez : 
Cornwell ; 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 




You jnderstand though, “he :<ind of question I’m 
asking you? 

poke zo Lopez in Spanish, who asked Cornwell to re- 
ques tion . ) 

Okay, let me just ask you a hypothetical . Some- 
times, a person has done something completely inno- 
cent but then they are confronted with a very se*^ 
vere accusation. They may think that their innocent 
act will be misu.nderstood by their accusers so they 
might withhold the innocent act simply to be sure 
that they don't get into more trouble — 

No . 

Simply to be sure they don't get into more trouble 
than they apparently are already in. 

No. 

There was r.o thing that you had done or see.n or knew 
about that you withheld because of that? 

No. No, I explain everything that they wanted to 
know and uh, I think sometimes they were fools. 

They were what? 

Fools . 

Fools. 

Tonto . Fools , 

.^fter they finally released you, they held you for 
another two, two and a half days. Lid ycu make any 
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Page 33. 

trips our of r he country rhe n ? 

Tirado; Mo. 

Cornwell : How lone did you conti.nue no he carried to Horatio 
after chat? 

Tirado; rive years. 

Cor nwe 1 1 ; Why were you finally' d i vc r o e d ? 

Tirado; 've separare and we civeroa perhaps four vears afrar. 

Cor nwe 1 1 : V.*h y w as chat? 

T i race ; ‘-rny ? ifn y we divorce four years after? 

Because ve don’ t like. 

Cornwell; Go ahead . 

Tirado; Because he did not want to get legal problems and 

he said that it was a lot of problems to gee divorced. 
He was married once so he said that it was nonsense. 

Cornwell; Why were you separated? 

Tirado: Because I used to believe in the romantic love, and 

even ve have a very, how you say that, uh, we loved 
each other very .much but it was not the passionate 
love that I used to believe in, so I thought it bet- 
ter to divorce, get divorced. It is very difficult 
to explain. 

(Tirado speaks co Locez in Spanish.) 

Lopes: They were incompa tib le , had inco.mpatib le characters. 

Cornwell: You have not spoken to anybody in the news media or 
any official investigating body since 1963 about 
these evencs, is that correct, except for the 
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3 p. 1 TiC ^ — ?c 5 c 3 PC. “hst 'vas 3pp ro xiraa ti 3 ly a yaar or 
50 age, a yaar and a half ago? 


-ou incicana 


L- you raac aorp.e para 


anmission ?.ez 


isn^av. Do vou raca_l anvahdn.v 


a bo u a a na ^ an a a "v a 5 1 na c c u r a a a o a n a r an a n v/h. a d vo li 


have airei 


•cy relaaec? The part: than voa read. 


arnve--: /^as tnare any para af ahat which was inaccurate ahat 
vou car. recall? 


raco: What I said, Thaa I was a.xceedi 


mg ny cutaes . 


lornwell: Had you eiaher done a.nvahi.nc or 


orierec to do anv- 


thir.c ror Oswald oaher tha.n what vou have aireadv 


cescrioec to us ? 


:aco: No, 


Cor nv/e 1 1 : .\r.d was t h a a 


witnin tne scope of your rasponsi- 


raco : It we 


Cornwell: Was it all v/ithin tha scope of your authoritv? 


doper translates.) 


(Tirado speaks ro Lopez in Soa.nish.) 


a.ny of tha people at tha Cuban 


vour hone? Was the 
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Pare 35. 

a social relationship with any of then? 
ado: Yes. 

nwe 1 1 : '•< hi c h ones? 

ado; Azcue, Maria Carmen, I thi.nx. Luisa, she ve.nt once, 
nw ell: Who is that? Luisa? 
ado : Luisa Caldaron , the one you as!< me . 

r.well: Okay- Azcue, Luisa, a.nd the secretar-y who was killed, 
is that correct? 

Tirado: Before, before this, before I used uo work at the 

Embassy, uh , and before we move to Cons ti tutyentes 
we make some parties, for instance, whe.n .Armando Hart 
(P.h.) was here, he was the Minister of Education, and 
with the .Ambassador he was i.n that ti.me and Organa, 
who was Director of the .Movies Institute. Some people 
who came from Cuba. W*e used to invite. 

Cornwell: Okay. How about Theresa Proe.nza? 

Tirado: Perhaps she came. 

Cornwell: Did you ever receive any indication from them, that 
any of them had ever had a contact with Oswald? 

Tirado: No. 

Cornwell: Did Elena or Elinita Garro de Paz ever com.e to those 
parties? In your home? 

Tirado : No . 

Cornwell: Or in the hom.e of Ruben? 



Cor 
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Tirado : 

Corr.well : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Hardwav : 
Tirado : 
Hardway : 

Tirado : 
Hardway ; 
Tirado : 


Cornwell : 
Tirado ; 
Cornwell : 
Tirado: 


Tirade : 
Cornwell: 
Tirado : 


Once, bet it was, I thinx it was before that I was 
in the Cuban Embassy. 

Would it have been approximately around ' 53? 

I don't tnow because when they came from Trance, . . 

Approximately 1953? 

I only , perhaps , I don ' t know . 

Did you say that it was when they came from France? 
Tes , 

It was after they returned from France that they 
came to one of the parties? 

Yeah, to Ruben's house. 

At Ruben ’ s house . 

Yeah. That was the whole family there. 

I only saw Elena a few times . One was the day that 
I got married and another time was somewhere else, 

I think three times I only saw her . 

Did you know General Clark Floras? 

Yeah, but not very well. 

Was he ever at those parties? 

I don't remember. Perhaps once, at Ruben's house 
but not at .my house. 

Did you know E.milio Carbillido ? 

Yes . 

Did he ever attend those parties? 

I den ' r reme.mber . 
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Cornwell: Did Devaci? 

Tirado: Devaci. Elena's sister. 

Cornwell: Did she attend those parties? 

Tirado: Mo, she went, I think I saw her some tir.es at the 

Embassy . 

Cornwell: How about Eunice Cdio? 

Tirado: No. I know her, I mean I men her some cine* 3ut, no. 

She was not a close friend. 

Cornwell: Over the years, have any of those people aver indi- 
cated to you that rhey had any knowledge of Oswald's 
trip to Mexico City? 

Tirado: No. 

Cornwell: Have they ever professed to have either seen him or 
heard any stories about any one who did see or meet 
with him? 

Tirado: No. 

Cornwell: Has anyone else ever come to you since 1963 and pro- 
fessed to have knowledge of Oswald’s trip to Mexico 
City? 

Tirado : No . 

Cornwell: Would you .have any reason to believe that if we spoke 
to any of those people they could have information 
of help to us? 

Tirado: I don't know. 

Cornwell: Have you ever had any association with any intelli- 
gence agency of any country, including our own? 



Silvia T 
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Tirado : 

Cornwell 
Tirado : 
Cornwell 
Locez : 


Tirado : 
Lope z ; 

Tirado : 
Lopez : 
Tirado : 
Lopez : 
Tirado : 

Lopez : 
Tirado ; 
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Once I met: a Russian when I was working at the 
Press Agency but he was from t.he Russian Press, 
and they say that he was from the police, the Rus- 
sian Police but I don't know. 

; But you just met hi.m one time? 

Yes . 

: I don't have any add! clonal cues cions. 

I have a few questions of lls . Duran. As normal 
procedure, when a person ca.me to the Cuban Consulate, 
do you explain to them that there are different 
types of visas? 

No . 

So they would normally come to you and ask you for 
a special type of visa, and then you would get that 
ki.nd of application? 

Uh, huh. 

Okay . 

T.he application was the same. 

Same application. But t.hey were different visas. 
There were only two visas. Transit visa and normal 
visa. 

You didn't .normally explain to people whether 
there were two different types of visas when they 
came to you until after — 

Perhaps . 
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locez: Okay. I vast war.tac tc read zc you a couple of 

sections of what was recorded in the Warren Comniis- 
3 ion Retort. What happened was, there was a report 
given oy the Mexican authorities to the Warren. Comnris 
5 ion and it was published in the report and let o>.e 
read you one sentence, okay? 

The declarant complied with her duties, took 
down ail the information and completed the appro- 
priate application form, and the declarant admit- 
tedly , exceeding her responsibilities, informally 
telephoned the Russian Consulate with the inten- 
tion of doing what she could to facilirata issu- 
ance of the Russian visa to Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Is that statement accurate? 

Tirado: It's chat one and I don't like it. The other one? 

Lopez: That part about admittedly exceeding her responsibili 


ties ? 


Tirado ; 
Co rnwe 1 1 

Tirado : 
Lopez : 
Tirado : 
Lopez : 
Tirado : 
Locez: 


Uh huh. 

That's the part you had reference tc earlier when you 
told us that you had read something — 

Yes . 

It says here that you telephoned the Russian Consuiat 
Yes. 

Did he ever telephone you back? 

No . 

Okay. And it says here with the intention of doing 
what she could to facilitate issuance of the Russia.n 
visa. Did you ever do anything else to facilitate th 
i s 3 u anc e of the visa? 
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Tirado : 
Lopez : 


Tirado ; 
Lope z : 

Tirado : 
Lopez : 


Tirado : 
Lopez : 
Tirado : 
Lopez : 

Tirado : 
Lcpez ; 


irado I.iterview 


N'o , r.o thing . I couidn ' t do a.ny thing , 

Did VO a ever exp la in to hiif. tha t In order to get 
a visa he could have a recoftmendation letter from 
a fellow Communis r or a fellow Cuban citizen, and 
then if he had that la tier , he could get a visa? 
Tear., that was one of the raquire.T.ents , 

-i.nd rhen, did you aver send him no anyone, give 
him the name of anybody? 


No, never. I .mean I never did that. 

I see . Okay . T.hen there ' s another seczion here 


that says ; 

However , they told her ( this is the Russian 
Consulate) that there would be a delay of about 
four months in processing the case. 

Was t.hat the first time that you explained to Lee 

Karvey Oswald that it would take him about four months 


to get a visa? 

Tss, I didn't know it. 

Was that when he became angry? 

More or less. 

.More or less. And that would have been on his third 
visit? 

Tas. 


Then there's one other section here 


says : 


The Consulate who came out and began a 
heated discussion in English with Oswald, 
that concluded by .^zcue telling him that if 
it were up to hi.m he would ncc give him the 
visa a.nd a person of this type was harmi.ng 
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rhe Cuban Pevcluticn radher than haloing 
it. It being understood that in the con- 
versation they were talxing about the Rus- 
sian Socialist Revolution and not the Cuban. 

Is that correct? 

Tirado; No. 

Looez; What is your understanding of that? 

Tirado; The conversation that he had with Azc\ie , was 
exclusively w’ith the Cuban Revolution. 

Lopez: Exclusively with the Cuban Revolution. 

I wanted to ask you, in this report here, thev 
don’t say how na.ny ti.tes Lee Harvey Oswald visited 
the Cuban Consulate. Did you ever tell the y.e.xican 
officials how nany tines ha had visited? 

Tirado: I think sc. 

Lopez: And it was probably taka.n down by a stenographer. 

Tirado: Yes, 

Lopez: Do you consider this report which is about a page 

long to be completely fair and accurate and conplate? 

Tirado: No, because about exceeding my duties and about 

Azeue speaking about the Russian Revolution, that’s 
not true. 

Lopez: But, my question is, they interrogated you from about 

four in the afternoon until about twelve at .night, 
and in that process you spoke to them for eight 
whole hours and yet the whole conversaiion , interro- 
gation, has been reduced to one page. Do you co.nsi- 
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Tirado : 


Lopez : 
Tirado : 


Loce z : 
Tirado : 
locez : 


irado I-":“arvLaw 

der this accura te ? Is i r complete? 

No, of course r.ot. Because they ask me a lot of 
questions that has not been i.n rhe Warre.n--abou t my 
trip to Cuba, about .my jcb at the Institute, the 
Cuban I.nsticuta, abcur vhv I have been CcPir.unist, as 
they say, and I say I'm non a Comrvunist, and in cakes 
hours to explain che.m. .hnd as you explain, you are net 
a Commu.nist, if you are a member of ohe Communist 
Parry, chi.ncs like chat, and where did you naka 
your beliefs, nc ? I say at the university, oh, at 
the Universiov, a.nd then there's a discussion and 
uh, the classes I cake an the ITniversity, and things 
like that . 

Okay. You do remember telling the .Mexican officials 
when they questioned you how many tiir.es Oswald visited 
the Consulate? 

I think so, .^nd I, they asked me I don’t know how 
many ti.mes, the way that I used to give my name and 
telephone .number and they made me write and they take 
the paper out and then again, they ask .me, how do you 
do this, and I write it down, and I give the paper. 

I think I did it five or six times. 

.i.nd did thev ever ask you to describe Oswald? 

Yes . 

Would you do me a favor and describe hi.m for .me now? 
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Tirado : Yes . 

j-,ocez: For exanpie, let's 5~art ac “he oecinniiic. rvas he 

tali, short? 

Tirado: Shorr. 

Lopez: Short. Could you stand up for a ninuta , Garv? 

( Laugh uar . ) 

Would you say he was as tall as Garv? 

Tirado: Yeah, r.ore or lass. 

Lopez : Would you say he was taller than Garv? 

Tirado: No, I ohink just the same. He was about my size. 

Lopez : About your height? 

Tirado: Yeah. 

Lopez: Okay. And what's your height? 

Tirado: 160. I think 160 or 162. 

Lopez : Was he skinny? 

Tirado: Yes. Skinny. 

Lopez : Could you estimate how .much he weighed? 

Tirado: About your weight, .more or less. 

Lopez: .About my weight. We already went over. . . 

Tirado: Ke has stronger shoulders, oer.haps, than yours. 

Lopez: Just for the record, my weight is 119 pounds. You 

told us before he had a suit on. 

Tirado: That I don ’ t rem.emJter very well. I think he was 

weari.ng a jacket but what I can reme.mber is that he 
was not wearing nice clothes, expensive clothing. 
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Icpe z : 
Tirado : 
Iccez : 
Tirado : 


He was cheap, perhaps. 

To you remerrJber *«hat his nose looked Like? Was it 
skinny? Fat? 

Mo. He was normal. There was nothing that you may 
re.member. The eyes were small. 

Small eyes . 

Smaller than yours. 

Smaller than mine, for rhe record. I can't do that. 

If you describe, you say s m^a 1 1 eyes. 

Okay. In sum, you identified a piccure in the book 
as being as best as you can remember his face and 
hair . Was there anything about that which in your 
memory was different from the picture other than the 
fact that you do remember his ayes being blue or 
green and his hair being very light colored or blond 
but not as light as some of the other oiccuras look, 
.^.nd he has not very much. He was, has few, poco pelo. 


Cornwell ; 


He didn't have very much hair. 

Is there anything else about that picture in the book 
which does not look like your me.mory of him? 

Mo, but because even when I saw the television when 
ha was shot, I used to remember him. I mean it was 


rhe sa.me that I remember. 

Lopez: I understand. If you bear with .me just a few more 

minuses — his hair line , was it receding? 
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Tirade: Yaa.r. , yeah. Quite a bit. 

Locez: Okay. And his cheeks, were they high cheek bones or 

low cheek bones? Do you remember that? 

Tirado: Weil, I remie.mber that he was a litcle, I don ' t know 

what you call it (spoke with lopez in Spanish.) 

lopaz : An elongated face. 

Tirado: Uh huh. 

Lopez: Did he have a long chin? 

Tirado: No. 

Lopez (To Cornwell; : Do you have any more questions about his 
description? 

Lopez (To Duran) : Just wanted to ask you a few other questions . 

Did Luis Aparicio ever atte.nc any of those twist par- 
ties that you had, or that Ruben had? 

Tirado: No / Ruben p.ever , Ruben never have parties for the peo- 

ple at the Ercibassy. 

Lopez: Did he ever attend? 

Tirado: Aparico, he was, I don't rememher, where he was, I 

think he works in the Ccntmercial Office.. I don't 
reme.naber - 

Lopez: You don't remecaber if he we.nt to any parties? 

Tirado; No. But he was at the C'uban Embassy. 

Lopez: Okay. Do you know a person named Eunice Ocic? 
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Pace 45 


lo terview 


Lo ce z : 

rirado : 


Lope z : 
Tirado : 
Lopez : 
Tirado ; 
Lopez : 
Tirado : 
Lopez : 
Tirado : 


Lopez : 
Tirade : 
Lopez ; 


'yxTiat was your relationship to Eunice Odio? 

It was not close. I know her because she's a 
poetess and uh, well, I know a lot or painters, things 
like that, but just hello and. . perhaps if I zieet 
her now I don’t know if I could recognize or even 
she recognize ~ie . 

I see. And did she aver a trend any of these parties? 
NO . 

DO you know a person natied Ricardo Guerra? 

Yes . 

And what was your relationship to hin? 

Very close . 

Very close. Could you elaborate? 

Weil, when I was unmarried I had a lot of friends and 
his sisters were friends of mine, that's when I met 
him, before I got married. And when I married, we 
continued our friendship and uh, he got married with 
a writer, but I admire her very much, a.nd he was a 
very close friend of .mine, and we continue the rela- 
tion all the time that we were married, Both. And 
uh, he was professor at the philosophy faculty, he 
was my teacher also. I mean he was a close friend. 

I see. He was a professor, you said. 

Yes. 

Did you ever attend any seminars at the Cniversi-y of 
Mexico where he was lecturing? 
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Pare 47 . 

Tirado: Mo, ve used ro have ir. our house. 

Lopez : -vhat: were those se-nioars abour? 

Tirado: Marxian seninar. 

Lopez: You never, though, attended any seninars at the 

University of Mexico? 

Tirado; Mo, he was a teacher and I used uo take lessons wiuh 
hin. Existentiaiisn, you know? {Spoke in Spanish.) 
Only two courses, 

Lopez; Co you know if he ever held seminars at the Univer- 
sity of Mexico? 

Tirado; He had to. 

Lopez: 3y any chance do you remember if he would aver hold 

se.minars on Saturdays ? 

Tirado: Mo. 

Lopez: Mo, he did not or no, you do not ramertber? 

Tirado: I don't know, I don't knew. 

Hardway; I've just got a few questions that if you’ll bear 
wi th me ... . 

During the three times that you met Oswald, did you 
ever hear hi.m speak any language other than English? 

Tirado: Mo. 

Hardway: In general, in the Consulate's Office, was it com- 

.mon for any other language other than Spanish to be 
spoken? 
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age 48. 

Tirado : 
Hardway : 

Tirado : 
Hardway : 

Tirado : 
Hardway ; 
Tirado : 

Hardway : 

Tirado : 

Hardway : 

Tirado : 
Hardway : 

Tirado : 
Hardway : 


Lrado Ir.tsrview 
^o . 

Was Russian ever commonly spokan at the Consulate's 
Office? 

No. 

Do you ramember anyone having spoken Russian in that 
office? 

No. 

At a n V t i me ? 

No, I don't think. The only language they speak, it 
w'as English, and not everybody, just a few of them. 
Whan Oswald came back the third time , did he tell 
you that he had a Russian visa or that the Russians 
had told him that chere vouldn ' t be any problem? 

T.hat he was going to get the Russian visa, that 
there was .no problem. 

Did he tell you that he was going to get it, or that 
he already had it? 

He said I already cot it. 

And he told you that he already had it as opposed 
to telling you that they had assured him that there 
was no problem? 

Vss. 

Could you tell me what Eusebio .A zcue thought about 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, President Kennedy? 

What he thought? About the assassination? 


Tirado : 
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Hardway: iio / about President Kennedy. 

Tirado: I do.n't know, i don't renember. 

Hardway: Did you ever discuss President Kennedy witn 

Consul Azcue? 

Tirado: No, he was not here when Kennedy was killed. 

Hardway: I'm asking not about the assassinacion but about 
Kennedy and his policies and t h i n c s like that. 

Tirado : No . 

Hardwa V* : Did vou ever hear Azcue discuss it with anyo.ne 

else ? 

Tirado: No. 

H a r dwa y : D i d- - 

Lopez; Have you seen .Azcue si. nee 196 3? 

Tirado: I don't re.meniber if he came. His son came/ and 

I don’ t re.me.Tiber if he ca.me once to Mexico a.nd he 
told me about the conversation that he had with 
Fidel Castro but I told you the other day what 
Fidel says and all of that and the way they write 
a protest to .Mexico, to the Mexican C-overnment, 

but I'm not really sure if he was his son, or if he 
was Azcue. 

Lopez: '■.vould you have sas.n .Azcue at any time during the last 

two years? 

Tirade: No, I thi.nk that I never saw him again. 

His son, he came, I saw hi.m, but, .Azcue, I dent re.memcer . 

Lopez; Do you know if Eusebio ,i.zcue is 'still in Cuba? 
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?ace 50. 


Tirade : 
Hardwav 


Hardwav' : 


I chi.ik 30 . I don ' t knew . 

Did you aver discuss wizh Consul Azeue uhe policies 
of United States rewards C’uba? Or ocher Latin Anierican 
countries ? 

Perhaps we did , bur I don ' r rerrerriber . 

Do you reneriber by chance what Azeue's views would 
have been on that? Did you ever discuss Azreue's 
views on chancinc chat policy? 

>rnar I ra~e.oi3er is that during the Blockade (spoke 
to Lopez in Spanish . ) 

The Student Lconomic Bloc of 1953. 

The strike, I ’ r. sorry. The economic blockade. 

What I ramem±ier but I don't re.meniber exactly if it 
was Azeue, the Corrunerciai .Attache, the Ambassador, 
but what I remember, it was all the people, they 
have expectations and they were how you say, trust- 
ing, that with Kennedy, the policy of the American 
Government was changing. They were hoeing. . . 

Did you or anyone else at the Consulate aver offer 
Lee Harvey Oswald any aid of any kind? 

No . 

Did you aver know a person by the name of Guillermo 
Ruiz? 

Me . 

Just for the record, whe.n you were arrested o.n that 
Saturday afrerncen, whar ri.me that arresr was, approxi- 
mately? 
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Tirado: AboLit chrae o'clock. 

Hardvav: Was the interrogation that vas conducted at chat ti-Tie 

transcribed or taped? 

Tirado: It was written and when I sign I read it. 

Hardwav: Was it written oat in a saitvnary form or was it writte.n 
out as you said it? 

lira do: They change, because once it was a T.an with a little 

inachine, and another moment it was a man writing, typ- 


ing . 

Hardway : 3ut most of it was taken down literally, as you said 

it? 


Tirado: And with t.he typewriter. 

Hardway: Did you sign that which was taken down as you said it? 

Or did you sign a summary of that? 

(Lopez translated.) 

Tirado: , no, no. They were typing, all the time. They 

'were typing all the time, even once, I don't know how 
many times, they told .me, slow, because ha was writing. 
3ut they didn't write exactly what I said sometimes 
because when I read ail of that bunch of papers they 
say, come on, it's one o'clock, here, sign this. I 
said, no, I'm not going to sign this if I not read it. 
.^nd sometimes I said this, I didn't say that. For 
instance, no? For instance, I’d rememher, they say 
she w'as very , very glad when Ken.nedy came . And I 
say .no. I said I Like it but I didn’t say that I was 
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Pace 52. 

very, very glad. Tdir.gs like chat, no? 

3ut alTiCst, it 'vas what I said. 3ut they didn’twant 
to c h a nc a an y t h i ng . 

Kard'.vay: Okay. Did you ever discuss the allegaticn that 

chev nade that you had been Lee Harvey Oswald’s lover 
with your husband? 

Ter ado; Well, I cold him al.nost all whac happe.nad. He told 

xe what they did to hix and I told hi.x what they did 
to xe . 

Hardway; Do you rexexber specirically talking about that spe- 
cific allegation with your husband? 

Tirado; Mo, it was not important. 

Hardway; Going back to when you recognized Oswald, the 
man whose picture you had seen in the paper as the 
man who had been at the Embassy three times. Were 
you certain that the man in the papers was the same 
man, before you checked your records at the Archives? 

Tirado; Yes. Immediately I saw the paper, I told him. This 
was the man that I want to check . 

Hardway*. To your knowledge, was Horatio ever a member of the 
Co.mmunist Party? 

Tirado: 2 think that he was, I don't know if he was exactly 

member, but he was sympathizer and we had a lot of 
friends thac they were members of the Ccxnunist Party. 

Hardway: Th , co your knowledge, was Horatio ever a member of 

anv in tel licence orcanization? 
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r don't rsmember exactly. I zhir.k he was vorking 
for the, how you say chat? I think ha was in a cata- 
paign. iV.gainst the drugs. 

□o you know whe.n that would have been? 

Mo. 


dardway : 


Tirado 

Tirado 


Hardway : 
Tirado : 
Hardway : 


Do you know when he would have beer, a synpathizar 
for, with the Communist Party? 

I t.hink it was before we got married. 

Weil, I'm completely sure. Being Communist/, being 
policeman. All of chat, it was after I meet hi.m. 
Do you know why-- 
I mean before I meet him. 

Do you know why they asked you to keep quiet after 
the first interrogation? 


Ha: 


Lway : 


Mo , I don ' t , 

Did you ever atte.td a party where Lee Harvey Oswald 
was orese.nt? 

The party where Lee, no, I don't know that he attends 
some parties . 

The question was# did you ever attend a party where 
he was present? 


Tirado: Mo. 

Hardway; That's all I've got. 
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Corr.waLl: Ju.= r evo brief ma rears arc ~ promise we will erd 
this verr^ long qussriorirc session. 

The questions which were ;usr asked you about which 
languages he spoke, by Mr. Harevay, when the call 
was mace to the Pussier Embassy, what language was 
spoken “here? 

T 1 r eco : 5 pan! s h . 

Cornwell; Did “he Russians speak Spanish toe? 

Tirado: Ves. 

Cornv/ell: Did ao any point in than oonversacion Russian-speaking 
people pet involved? Did anyoP.e a- the Russian 
Emb a s s y s p e a -k R u s s i a n to you? 

Tirado: I don't speak Russian. 

Cornwell: Well- I understand that. Did you at any point out 
Oswald on the phone and let hi.ti talk? 

Tirado: Me, no. 

Cornwell: The reason I ' .m. asking of course is to try to jog 

your mie.mory. Did he at any pcinc in that tra.nsaction 
speak Russian? Did Oswald speak Russian that you 
recall? 

Tirado: Mo. 

Cornwell: The second question, just to be sure that we've got 
your m.e.mcry as accurate as we can on it, have you not 
spoken to .izeue at all since 135 3? 
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Pace 55. 

T::racc: Tr.a-'s socnsthxnc ~har I dop.’i exactly remember. 

If ne came once or if be was with, bis son, but I 
knew ail about Pidsl's and Azcue's converse cions . 

Cornwell: So you do remember either talking to Azcue or his 
son about the Oswalt trip? 

'Tirade: Not the Oswald trip, the Jidel, what be sav 5 . Be- 

cause Azcue was called by ridel Castro in that day 
when the Cuban “tnbassedor sent my report. That's 
what I told you the other day. In the same day 
they speak to Azcue, ridel, they spoke, they have a 
conversation, and then on the second day, that Sun- 
day present, they protest to Mexican Ambassador. 

Cornwell: You described to us earlier how the Ambassador filed 
a report. Did you ever see the report? 

Tirado: No. 

Cornv/eZl: Do you know what was in it by any other means? To 
the best of your knowledge, it would at least have 

(Tape ends.) 
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Ckay. The zirsz zarz of yoi^r 7:'.s.T.ory is that, 
as I understand it, the .-tri-bassador filed a report 
within three days or so after the assassination 
and your arrest , r igh t ? 

Then vou mentioned scT.e thing about Tidel tallying 
to Azcua is that correct? 


Tiracc : 


Cornwell : 


Co 


Cornwell : 


How did you learn that? 

That' 3 what I don ' t reiterher , 

Okay. At any rate, what can you retieinber about 
the nature of that contact? Between Azcue and 
Fidel? 

ridel asked htr. what happened exactly that day in 
the Consulate and Azcue tried to remember every- 
thing end he said what he knew, that Fidel was 
afraid of uh, if I was going to say something 
false to, because I was threatened by the police, 
and uh. As cue says that no, that I was honest and 
I was not going to do anything false. That that was 
not the right thing , the truth , . . . 

Okay. In other words, Fidel was worried about 

the possibility that you would say something against 

the Cuban Government? 


Tirado: Yes. 

Cornwell: And that's because you were a Itexican citizen, is 
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Tirado : 
Corr/veil : 

Tirado : 


Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell: 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado : 
Cornwell : 
Tirado : 
Cornwell : 

Tirado: 


,raco 

And 1 v/as , . . . (aSi-cac Lopez how ~ o pranslaoe} 

threatened . 

Okay. oo he was azraio, that the Mexican acthori-^ 
ties night threaten you and that you night say 
scmechinc against the Cuban Governu.enc? 

Yeah* Because the police nany tines told ne , 
have to say the truth. Pe.neober that you have a 
little cnild- .And. . . reme.Tiber , you have a daugh- 

ter. .And reHierJoer you have a daughter. .All the 
ti-Tie they were telling zie this . 

Okay. Did you possess any inforniation that Slight 
have incriminated the Cuban Government? 

No , 

.And you can’t remember how it is that you learned 
about this questioning of Azcue by Fidel, is that 
right? 

Y eah . 

Then, several years later, you had another conver- 
sation with either Azcue or his son, is that cor- 
rect? 

Yes . 

Do you think it might have bean Azcue? 

Could be. 

-i-3 that when you lear.ned about his conversations 
with Fidel? 

Yes. 
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S'/lvia Tirade 

?kge 4. 

Cornwell: Did yoa see hin being killed by Ruby cn, re la vi- 

sion? 

Tirado: Yes / yes. 

Cornwell: there anything abour him than locked differenn 

to yo u ? 

Tirado; Mo. It was black and white. 5c I couldn't see 
the color. 3uc he looks like the one than I 
met . 

Cornwell: Guess thac's all the questions and thank you again 

for being sc oacient with us a.nd answe ri.ng all c f 
our endless quesnions. 

Locez: It is 9:15 ?.m. 

br 7-5-73 
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Mr. Cornwell. Also there is a diagram which is made reference 
to in the transcript. We might mark that separately as F-440B, 
and with your permission, also enter that in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered into the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 







JFK Exhibit F-440B 
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Mr. Cornwell. The early portion of the transcript simply estab- 
lished her present name, that her name in 1963 was Sylvia Tirado 
Duran, the fact that the tape recording of the interview began at 
5:45 in the afternoon, and that her birthday is November 22, 1937. 

We might ask that those who have transcripts — there were 
copies provided both for the press and the public and to the com- 
mittee, if you would turn to page 5, we will begin the tape record- 
ing at the top of page 5 of the transcript. 

[Tape recording was played.] 

Mr. Cornwell. At that point, Mrs. Tirado did make a sketch of 
the consulate which is now part of the record. We would ask, 
however, that we now move to page 19 of the transcript and 
continue her testimony at that point, near the bottom of page 19. 

[Tape recording was played.] 

Mr. Cornwell. At this point, Mr. Chairman, we would ask that 
we turn to page 25 of the transcript, beginning near the bottom. 

[Tape recording was played.] 

Mr. Cornwell. We next ask, Mr. Chairman, that we turn to 
page 45, or 40, excuse me, near the top of the page. 

[Tape recording was played.] 

Mr. Cornwell. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would ask that we 
turn to page 47, near the top portion of the page. 

[Tape recording was played.] 

Mr. Cornwell. I next ask, Mr. Chairman, that we turn to page 
54, toward the middle or slight upper portion of the page. 

[The playing of the recording was resumed.] 

Mr. Cornwell. And the final portion of the tape recording, Mr. 
Chairman, begins on the following page, which is labeled page 1 of 
tape 2. 

[The playing of the recording was resumed.] 

Mr. Cornwell. Mr. Chairman, we also, while we were in Mexico, 
spoke to Mr. Horacio Duran. That is the man who is displayed in 
the blue coat, in JFK exhibit F-432, and who was Sylvia Durands 
husband in 1953. We also spoke to Ruben Duran, who is Horacio's 
brother, and who is displayed in the white shirt in JFK exhibit 
F-431. And to Betty Serratos, the lady on the left in the array of 
JFK exhibits, numbered F-430, and who was the wife of Ruben. 

Each of those individuals was, of course, around Sylvia, spoke to 
her during the traumatic events after the assassination of the 
President. And each of them provided information to us of substan- 
tially the same nature in all significant respects as that which you 
have just heard in the tape recording of Sylvia Duran. 

We would ask at this time that those three exhibits be placed 
into evidence. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, they may be entered into 
the record at this point. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Fauntroy. Would the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Fauntroy. I take it that their statements are also a part of 
the record, a part of our files. 

Mr. Cornwell. They are part of the files of the committee, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Fauntroy. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. Is counsel finished? 

Mr. Cornwell. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The Chair recognizes Professor Blakey. 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Chairman, the next witness to be called is 
Eusebio Azcue Lopez. Mr. Azcue was the Cuban consul in Mexico 
City in September 1963 who informed the individual who visited 
the consulate and gave his name as Lee Harvey Oswald that he 
would not be issued a visa to Cuba. Senor Azcue is presently living 
in retirement in Cuba. It would be appropriate at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, to call Senor Azcue. 

Chairman Stokes. Prior to calling the witness, the Chair will 
once again advise that this particular witness, due to security 
reasons, we are requesting that all persons remain in their seats 
any time the witness comes into the hearing room or at any time 
that the witness is leaving the hearing room. We ask that all 
persons please cooperate with those arrangements with the 
committee. 

At this time the committee calls Mr. Azcue. 

The Chair requests first that the interpreter please stand and be 
sworn. 

Sir, do you solemnly swear that the testimony you interpret 
before the committee will be a truthful and accurate interpretation 
of the testimony of the witness to the best of your ability? 

Mr. Anthony J. Hervas. I do. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. I would ask that the witness be 
sworn. 

Mr. Azcue, please raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony you will ^ve before this committee is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Senor Azcue [through the interpreter]. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. You may be seated. 

Does counsel desire to be heard prior to the witness testifying? 

Mr. Standard. Yes; with the Chairman's permission. My name is 
Michael Standard of the law firm of Rabinowitz, Boudin & Stand- 
ard of New York. 

Mr. Cornwell. Excuse me, Mr. Standard. Would you mind 
moving the microphone so we can make a record of your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Standard. For the past 17 years the office has represented 
the legal interests of the Government of Cuba in the United States. 

To my immediate left sits Sr. Eusebio Azcue, the witness. To his 
left sits Sr. Ricardo Escartin, first secretary and consul of the 
Cuban Interest Section in Washington; and to his left, Capt. Felipe 
Villa, of the Ministry of the Interior of the Republic of Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear here 
today in two capacities. One, to reflect the view of the Cuban 
Government that the assassination of President John F. Kennedy 
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was an act of the vilest kind, an act unacceptable by any standards 
of human and political behavior. 

Both at the time of the convening of the Warren Commission 
and today, the Cuban Government has cooperated to the fullest 
extent in providing what information it has at its disposal to the 
U.S. authorities investigating the event. 

Second, to accompany two former consuls of the Republic of Cuba 
who were present in Mexico City in the period September 1963 
through August 1964, both of whom appear today of their own 
volition, and as a result of the Cuban Government's decision to 
provide the Congress of the United States with the testimony of 
such witnesses as may aid in the process of gathering evidence 
regarding the assassination. 

On the day following the assassination. President Castro, in a 
speech televised to the people of Cuba, and devoted exclusively to 
the implications for his country, said, and I quote: 

It is in the interest of the American people and all the people of the world that it 
be known, that it be demanded what is really behind the Kennedy assassination, 
that all the facts be revealed. 

On April 3, 1978 members and staff of this committee had an 
extensive interview with President Fidel Castro in Havana. Presi- 
dent Castro made it abundantly clear, and I quote from the tran- 
script of the interview: 

We are very much interested in having Kennedy’s assassination clarified because 
in one way or the other attempts have been made to try to have Cuba involved in it. 
We have our conscience clear. There is nothing as important as having your con- 
science clean — absolutely clean. That’s why it is not a matter of conscience, but 
rather a matter of political, historical interest to have all these problems clarified. 

It is in that context, and with that hope, that Senors Azcue and 
Mirabal appear here today. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, counsel. 

The Chair at this time recognizes Mr. Gary Cornwell. 

TESTIMONY OF SENOR EUSEBIO AZCUE LOPEZ, FORMER 
CUBAN CONSUL IN MEXICO CITY 

[The examination of Senor Azcue was conducted through the 
interpreter,] 

Mr. Cornwell. Would you state your name for the record. 

Senor Azcue. Eusebio Azcue Lopez. 

Mr. Cornwell, Senor Azcue, you are presently a resident and a 
citizen of Cuba, is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cornwell. What is your age? 

Senor Azcue. 67. 

Mr, Cornwell. And where were you born? 

Senor Azcue. Havana, Cuba. 

Mr. Cornwell. You are presently retired? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, sir, I am retired. 

Mr. Cornwell. In 1963, what was your occupation? 

Senor Azcue. Consul of Cuba in Mexico, Mexico City. 

Mr. Cornwell. Senor Azcue, when did you first go to live in 
Mexico prior to 1963? 

Senor Azcue. In 1944. 
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Mr. Cornwell. What was the basic nature of your occupation 
between that date and 1963? 

Senor Azcue. I was an architect in Mexico before the triumph of 
the revolution. At the time the revolution triumphed, I was re- 
quested to take charge of the Cuban consulate in Mexico City. 

Mr. Cornwell. For how long a period of time or until what date 
did you hold that position? 

Senor Azcue. Until November 18, 1963, though since the month 
of September of 1963 I had started to turn over affairs to the new 
consul who was to replace me, Mr. Alfredo Mirabal. 

Mr. Cornwell. And on November 18, 1963, when you did ulti- 
mately turn over that position to Senor Mirabal, where did you go? 

Senor Azcue. I went directly and definitively to Havana. 

Mr. Cornwell. I would like to direct your attention to an exhibit 
which has been marked for identification as JFK exhibit F-408. 
That exhibit is provided in an enlargement form, and a photograph 
of it in a smaller form has been handed to the witness. 

Can you tell us what type of document that is? 

Senor Azcue. This form is a request that was given to foreigners 
who approached the consulate requesting a visa to travel to Cuba. 

Mr. Cornwell. May we have that exhibit admitted into evi- 
dence, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered in the 
record at this point. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Cornwell. Senor Azcue, can you tell us, do you recognize 
that document? 

Senor Azcue. Yes; it is a document that we used at the consulate 
to be completed at the request of the applicant. 

Mr. Cornwell. The document bears the date 1963, Would you 
tell us what function that document served during that period of 
time. 

Senor Azcue. This document? 

Mr. Cornwell. That is correct. 

Senor Azcue. We had large amounts of printed forms of this 
nature, of these applications, and they had to be completed in 
sextuplicate, that is to say six copies of this document, to which 
were attached their photographs. They had to affix their signa- 
tures, as well as provide all the detailed information that was 
required to accompany the request. 

Mr. Cornwell. Senor Azcue, this particular document bears the 
name Lee Harvey Oswald, and the date September 27, 1963. Do you 
recall the occasion upon which this application was filed with your 
consulate? 

Senor Azcue. Fine. This gentleman wants me to narrate the 
antecedents of the visits of this individual to the consulate. Is that 
the nature of the question? 

Mr. Cornwell. That is correct. If you recall the occasion on 
which this specific application was filed, would you describe that 
occasion for us. 

Senor Azcue. Certainly, with pleasure. Yes, this gentleman ap- 
peared on the date indicated at the consulate, requesting a visa to 
travel to Cuba. This gentleman was referred to, as was the usual 
practice in the consulate, to Mrs. Sylvia Duran, a Mexican citizen, 
who was responsible for handling these contacts with persons ap- 
plying for such visas. 

Mr. Cornwell. Senor Azcue, in a previous interview with the 
staff you stated that the very first occasion to your memory on 
which you saw this individual was 1 to 2 days before the date on 
this application. Is that still accurate to the best of your memory? 

Senor Azcue. It is something that I cannot state categorically. I 
cannot state whether it was on the very same day, a day before, or 
several days before, and I am in a position to explain why. 

Mr. Cornwell. Please do. 

Senor Azcue. He approaches us. The secretary normally takes 
care of the case. There is no need for me personally to go out to see 
him unless he specifically requests that I do so, as a special case, 
that he requests either my presence or the presence of another 
Cuban consul responsible. He did so. He requested my presence 
because when he initially formulated the application with the sec- 
retary, the secretary explained to him all of the requirements that 
he would have to fulfill in order to obtain the visa. And as he was 
carrying along certain documents which he believed would be suffi- 
cient for the visa, and the secretary could not resolve the case, he 
then calls upon me to see whether I, upon examination of those 
documents, can proceed to issue the visa immediately. I answered 
negatively. 

The documents that he submits are not enough. He is exhibiting 
or producing documents such as, one, attesting to his membership 
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in the U.S. Communist Party. Also another indicating that he is a 
member of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. Also another docu- 
ment indicating his residence in the Soviet Union, as well as a 
marriage certificate to a Soviet citizen. 

Upon presentation of these documents, he thinks that I will be 
able to solve his problem and grant him a visa. 

I at that time tell him that this is not sufficient; that I must 
request authorization from the Cuban Government. And at that 
point he agrees to proceed to fill the application out in order to 
process the visa. 

At that point, he leaves the consulate, conceivably to look for 
some photographs. One could think whether he returned on that 
very same date with the photographs; it is possible that he might 
have returned on that very same date with the photographs, or 
that he might have returned the following day. 

As far as the date that appears herein, and bearing in mind that 
I received him on three occasions, maybe it would be possible to 
determine that on this very same date, it is possible, I cannot fully 
guarantee this, it is possible that on that same day he might have 
made the first two visits to the consulate; one during the morning 
very early, and the second one a little later, bringing the photo- 
graphs in order to complete the application. 

There is a sufficient time for such a thing. 

Mr. Cornwell. Was the first visit of this man that you have just 
described to us during the normal working hours at the consulate? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, without a doubt. The consulate opened at 10 
in the morning and closed at 2. 

Mr. Cornwell. Directing your attention, then, to the second 
occasion on which, as you have just described, the individual re- 
turned with photographs which could be attached to the visa appli- 
cation, what occurred on that second occasion? 

Senor Azcue. I did not assist. I was not present at the very time 
when the secretary receives the photograph and fills the docu- 
ments. That is a function that pertains properly to her. He very 
probably insisted once again on the need to proceed urgently to 
Cuba or to transit Cuba. 

As the amount of time required to process this document by our 
own Government was one that I could not predetermine, it could 
be a matter of 15 days, 20 days, or the response could be negative, 
during this second visit that he makes to me I bring up or note 
that if he already had a visa to go to the Soviet Union, I would be 
in a position to grant him a visa to Cuba without the need to 
consult my Government, in terms of a transit to the Soviet Union. 

This should have been clearly stated or established during the 
course of the second visit that he made. Whether it might have 
been on the same day or 2 days thereafter, I tend to believe that it 
will have been on the date that appears on the application, that is 
to say on the 27th. 

Mr. Cornwell. So the second occasion that you have just de- 
scribed would have been the date on the visa application, Septem- 
ber 27, is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. That is very correct. 

Mr. Cornwell. At the termination of the conversation on this 
occasion, what if anything did the individual do? 
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Senor Azcue. I believe, and this is something I think, that he left 
or withdrew from the consulate, and we can imagine or conclude 
that he attempted to obtain a visa from the Soviet Union, because 
he was a resident of the Soviet Union and he was married to a 
Soviet citizen, according to what he stated, 

Mr. Cornwell. After he left on this second occasion, did you 
have any conversations with the Soviet Embassy about this rou- 
tine, in other words, about the possibility of him obtaining a visa 
from the Soviet Embassy? 

Senor Azcue. I don't know whether it was that very same day or 
on the following day. A few years have gone by since, and it is very 
difficult to determine or recall exactly the manner in which the 
events occurred exactly. It is possible to reconstruct a sequence. 

It could have been that very same day or the following day. But 
obviously if the first two visits took place on the 27th, the third 
visit would have had to take place on the following day, because in 
and during the same day it is not possible to complete three visits 
that are separated by time, and at the same time to undertake the 
necessary actions to obtain the photographs we needed. 

In fact, after he left the consulate, I received a telephone call 
from the consulate of the Soviet Union. I cannot guarantee wheth- 
er it was on that very same day or on the following day. But 
whatever day it might have been, the consulate of the Soviet Union 
gets in touch with me over the phone. And the consul tells me that 
apparently the documents that he is exhibiting or producing attest- 
ing to his residence in the Soviet Union and his marriage certifi- 
cate with the Soviet citizen are apparently legal, are correct, and 
he believes that they are correct. But without a doubt he cannot 
issue the visa without consulting Moscow. 

Consequently, I cannot, in turn, grant him a visa to transit Cuba 
without consulting the Government. That was the content of my 
telephone conversation with the Soviet consulate. 

Mr. Cornwell. After that conversation, did you again see the 
individual, did he return to the consulate? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, sir. That was the third and last time I saw 
him. He possibly thinking that his documents had been legalized 
orally, verbally, that I would consequently change my attitude and 
in view of the legality of the document would grant him the visa; 
these were his hopes. And in addition one notic^ that he weis very 
anxious that we grant him the visa, because we never had any 
individual that was so insistent or persistent, in spite of our refus- 
als which were logical and legal. 

Mr. Cornwell. Did all three of these visits occur during normal 
working hours at the consulate? 

Senor Azcue. We never received anybody, any individual, outside 
these regular office hours. 

Mr. Cornwell. As I understood your testimony, the first visit 
may or may not have been on September 27. The second visit was 
most probably on September 27. And the third visit would have 
been most probably on a day afterward, is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. That is correct. I believe that on the 27th, that was 
the day that the application was completed. I have no doubt about 
it. 
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The first visit, however, could have been that very same day, 
earlier in the day. And the third visit could have taken place the 
following day or could have been on the same 27th if the first visit 
had taken place on the 26th. 

But my private opinion, the first two visits took place on the 
27th and the last one, after my conversation with the Soviet 
consul, was on the following day, that is to say September 28, 

I believe this would be the most reasonable thing if one were to 
analyze it. 

Mr. Cornwell. September 27, 1963, was a Friday. Does that 
mean that the third visit could have occurred on the following 
Saturday? 

Senor Azcue. On Saturday, exactly. 

Mr. Cornwell. The consulate was open on Saturday. 

Senor Azcue. Saturday morning — not open to the public. 

Mr. Cornwell. Would you tell us how the conversation on the 
third visit ended. 

Senor Azcue. He had great hopes that I would grant him the 
visa in transit. When I told him no, that if the Soviet Union does 
not grant him the visa as destination of his trip, I cannot grant 
him an in-transit visa to Cuba without consulting my government. 

He always had a face which reflected unhappiness. He was never 
friendly. He was persistent. And he was not pleasant. 

So on the last visit, when he loses the opportunity to obtain the 
visa, he gets very worked up. And then in English, which is a 
language that I have not full command, and all our conversations 
took place in English, and with great effort on my part because it 
is a language that I do not have full command of, but I do hear 
him make statements that are directed against us, and he accuses 
us of being bureaucrats, and in a very discourteous manner. 

At that point I also become upset and I tell him to leave the 
consulate, maybe somewhat violently or emotionally. Then he 
leaves the consulate, and he seems to be mumbling to himself, and 
he slams the door, also in a very discourteous manner. 

That was the last time we saw him around. 

Mr. Cornwell. Was he with anyone on any of these occasions? 

Senor Azcue. With my colleague, Mirabal, who probably was 
always with me, because I was together with him. I was the exiting 
consul and he was the new consul. I am handling this case because 
I had a better knowledge of the English language than he did. But 
we were both handling the case, he in order to become more 
familiar with the situation and I also in order to train him. 

So this was a colleague of mine who saw him, how many times I 
donT know, whether on one or two or all three occasions; he was a 
colleague who was present there, and I know that he also saw him. 

And in addition to Consul Mirabal, he was also seen by the 
secretary, because she was the one who took care of his application. 

The three of us were the only ones who were able to see Oswald, 
nobody else. He could not have seen anybody else, because the 
business that brought him to us was one that was of the exclusive 
responsibility of the consulate. And therein the only ones present 
were the three of us. 
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Mr. Cornwell. Was the individual who came to your consulate 
on these three occasions accompanied by any other persons? Did 
anyone come with him? 

Senor Azcue. I never saw. The private area of the consulate, 
from this private area it is difficult to observe who comes in from 
the street. My secretary from the chancery, maybe she was able to 
see. But whenever I emerged from that area, and to the chancery, I 
always saw him alone. 

Mr. Cornwell. Did he say anything in any of the conversations 
with you which would have indicated that he either had a compan- 
ion with him in Mexico City or that he knew any persons who lived 
in Mexico City? 

Senor Azcue. No, never. We did not hold any conversations other 
than those directly related to the visa. 

Mr. Cornwell. If I could direct your attention again to the JFK 
exhibit F-408, I would like to ask you first, was the document 
signed in your presence? 

Senor Azcue. No. It is not necessary. It is never necessary. This 
is a document that is provided to him by the secretary. It is filled 
in by the secretary. She affixes the photograph, turns it over to 
him, and right there he signs, until it is sent, forwarded to Cuba, 
through the pouch. 

Mr. Cornwell. Would it have been necessary, under the usual 
custom and practice of your office at that time, for the document to 
have been signed on the premises of the consulate? 

Senor Azcue. This document or this application does not leave 
the desk of the secretary. She types it out and places the photo- 
graph, places the seal, and hands it over for the individual's signa- 
ture. 

Mr. Cornwell. You told us earlier that the normal procedure for 
the preparation of such applications was that more than one copy 
of the document was made, is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, six. Six photographs, six signatures, and six 
copies of the application is complete. 

Mr. Cornwell. Do you feel certain about your memory today as 
to the number of copies that are made or were made in 1963? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, absolutely. There was never an exception 
made. They come already together in a bunch. 

Mr. Cornwell. The copies as opposed to the original, the carbon 
copies, were they signed separately or was the carbon paper used to 
transfer a signature from one to the other? 

Senor Azcue. No, one by one, because the paper is very thick. 
This is mimeograph-type paper. 

Chairman Stokes. Will counsel suspend for a moment? I think 
this would be an appropriate place for us to take a 5-minute recess 
at this time. The Chair requests that as the witness departs from 
the room, that all persons remain in their seats please until the 
witness has left the room after which we will have a 5-minute 
recess. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Chairman Stokes. The committee will come to order. 

All persons in the hearing room are requested to remain in their 
seats while the witness is being brought in to the witness table. 

The Chair recognizes counsel for the committee, Mr. Cornwell. 
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Mr. Cornwell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before we begin again, I believe that we neglected to have the 
interpreter identify himself for the record. 

Would you do so? 

Mr. Hervas. My name is Anthony J. H-e-r-v-a-s. 

Mr. Cornwell. Thank you. 

Senor Azcue, I would like at this time to show you JFK exhibit 
F-407. For the record, that would appear to be a carbon copy of the 
previous JFK exhibit F-408. The previous JFK exhibit, F-408, is a 
photograph of a visa application which the staff of this committee 
took while they were in Cuba this year. It was taken of a document 
which was provided to us by the Cuban Government in an original 
form. We were allowed to inspect the original and to photograph it. 

The exhibit which we just placed on the easel, JFK F-407, is a 
photograph of a visa application which was provided to the Warren 
Commission in 1964 by the Cuban Government. As you can tell, the 
writing on JFK F-407 appears to be somewhat displaced on the 
lines; part of it sitting directly on top of lines instead of resting 
over them as you would expect, and otherwise its content appears 
to be virtually identical to 408. 

Would the two documents in that form have been expected, 
based upon the usual procedures in effect at the consulate in 1963? 

Mr. Hervas. May I ask a question? Did you say would the two 
documents have been expected or inspected? 

Mr. Cornwell. Expected to be in that form with those type of 
variations based upon the procedures in effect at the consulate in 
1963? 

Senor Azcue. Do you have some other copy of the actual size 
that I could be able to look at or analyze because from this distance 
it is for me very difficult to see the exhibit on the easel. 

Mr, Cornwell, Senor Azcue, would you like to go to the easel to 
get a better picture of the blowups? Do the representatives from 
the National Archives have a small photograph of that document 
with them here today? 

OK, we do have a smaller photograph we will show the witness. 
It is also marked for identification as JFK F-407, 

Senor Azcue. As I stated before, the paper on which the applica- 
tion is printed is a very thick or heavy paper. So it is not possible 
to prepare six copies at one time, not even three in an ordinary 
typewriter such as the one Sylvia Duran had in the consulate. 
Conceivably, she prepared them two at a time, an original and one 
copy, an original and one copy, an original and one copy. 

So conceivably it is possible that there be some differences be- 
tween some of them, between three, for instance. 

Mr. Cornwell. But at any rate your examination of the two 
documents would indicate that JFK F-407 is a carbon copy of the 
original JFK-408; is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. I am not an expert on these matters, but any one 
of you could — and I cannot see very well either and the quality of 
the copy is not very clear. However, in looking at these two docu- 
ments I note that the words appear exactly one on top of the other 
in both documents in the same places. 
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So, consequently, it seems reasonable to conclude that the copy, 
that the second exhibit constitutes a copy of the first one. It would 
be very difficult to place them in separate. 

In spite of my limitations, I believe I can affirm that this one is 
the original and this other one is the copy. One does notice, if one 
analyzes the margin on the right side, that the text on both copies 
coincides perfectly one with the other. That is very difficult to do 
otherwise. 

Mr. Cornwell. Senor Azcue, the pictures on the upper lefthand 
portion of each document would appear to be of the same individu- 
al; is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cornwell. Do those pictures of that individual appear to 
you to be the same individual who visited the consulate in Mexico 
City on the occasions you have previously described to us? 

Senor Azcue. Truly, this photograph is one that I saw for the 
first time when the honorable U.S. committee members came to 
Cuba in April of this year, and I was surprised that I believe that it 
was not the same person. Fifteen years had gone by so it is very 
difficult for me to be in a position to guarantee it in a categorical 
form. 

But my belief is that this gentleman was not, is not, the person 
or the individual who went to the consulate. 

Mr. Cornwell. Directing your attention to the period of time 
immediately after the assassination, the day of the assassination or 
the day after the assassination, did you during that period of time 
have an occasion to see pictures of the alleged assassin in the 
newspapers or to observe on television the man identified at that 
time as Lee Harvey Oswald? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, sir, not so close to the date, not in the first 
few days, not immediately thereafter. Some time I calculate ap- 
proximately — and I say this because I am not a great movie fan, 
but it was in mid-December approximately — I saw at that time the 
film in which Ruby appears assassinating the Oswald who was 
there, and I was not able to identify him and only 2 months had 
gone by since I had seen the Oswald who appeared at the consul- 
ate. And I had a clear mental picture because we had had an 
unpleasant discussion and he had not been very pleasant to me and 
I did not recognize when I first saw him, I did not recognize 
Oswald, 

The man who went to the consulate was a man over 30 years of 
age and very thin, very thin faced. And the individual I saw in the 
movie was a young man, considerably younger, and a fuller face. 

Mr. Cornwell. What color hair did the individual have to the 
best of your memory who visited the consulate? 

Senor Azcue. He was blond, dark blond. 

Mr. Cornwell. Did the individual you saw in the movie, the 
person who was killed by Jack Ruby, resemble more closely the 
individual in these photographs to your memory than the individu- 
al who visited the consulate? 

Senor Azcue. I believe so. 

Mr. Cornwell. I would like to show you JFK exhibit F-434. Do 
the representatives from the National Archives have the original 
or a small photograph of that exhibit? 
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While they are looking, Mr. Chairmsin, I believe we neglected to 
ask that JFK exhibit F-407 be admitted into evidence. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection it may be entered into evi- 
dence. 

[The information follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-407 

Mr, Cornwell. That is a passport. May we have that exhibit 
admitted into evidence, Mr. Chairman, JFK F-434? 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection it may be entered into evi- 
dence. 

[The information follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-434 

Mr, Cornwell. Did the individual who visited the consulate look 
like that individual? 

Senor Azcue. No. 

Mr. Cornwell. What differences were there? 

Senor Azcue. Many differences. The individual who visited the 
consulate is one whose physiognomy or whose face I recall very 
"clearly. He had a hard face. He had very straight eyebrows, cold, 
hard, and straight eyes. His cheeks were thin. His nose was very 
straight and pointed. This gentleman looks like he is somewhat 
heavier, more filled, his eyes are at an angle with the outside of his 
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eye, at an angle with his face. I would have never identified him or 
recognized him. 

I believe I can recall with fairly good accuracy the individual in 
such a way that I could recognize him now in a group of 100, that 
is better than a photograph of him because obviously during a 
period of 15 years he might change. I think I could recognize him, 
and this is not him. 

Mr. Cornwell. We would like to show you what has been previ- 
ously admitted into evidence in this case as Exhibit 194. As you 
can see, Senor Azcue, the pictures on the right are simply blowups 
of the same visa application, but I would like to direct your atten- 
tion to the two pictures on the left which come from photographs 
taken by the Dallas Police Department. 

I ask you if that individual looks like the man who visited the 
consulate? 

Senor Azcue. I would have never recognized him as I did not 
recognize him in the movie where he dies, and I can, however, 
identify him as or think of him as the person who was killed or 
assassinated by Ruby. It is a question of personal evaluation on my 
part. But it is very clearly imprinted. 

Mr. Cornwell. The staff of the committee has had an opportuni- 
ty to speak to Mrs. Sylvia Duran, and during the interview with 
her she expressed no doubt about the fact that the person who was 
killed in Dallas by Jack Ruby was the individual who visited the 
consulate. 

Do you have any reason to question her memory or the reason 
that her memory might differ from yours? 

Senor Azcue. Categorically, I could not affirm it without any 
doubt. However, it is possible that she might be more susceptible to 
impression or more impressionable than L I remember what I saw 
on the film and also what I saw on TV later or maybe before. I 
remember that moment when he was killed and I remember I did 
not recognize him. I did not have any prejudices or preconceptions. 

I wanted to recognize, however, only 2 months had gone by. It 
was between September and November. At that time I was much 
younger. That was 15 years ago, and I think that because of my 
own profession I probably had better eyes. And because of the 
impression that was made by this person who visited the consulate, 
for these reasons, maybe my version is correct or more correct. 

Mr. Cornwell. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Stokes. At this point the procedure will be as follows: 
The Chair will recognize the gentleman from North Carolina, 
chairman of the Kennedy subcommittee, Mr. Preyer, for such time 
as he may consume, after which the committee will operate under 
the 5-minute rule. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Preyer. 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Azcue, it is good to see you again. 

As I understand it, at the time Lee Harvey Oswald visited the 
consul in Mexico there were three people who could have seen him: 
yourself, Sylvia Duran and Mr. Mirabal. Is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. That is correct. 

Mr. Preyer. And you were the consul at that time and Mr, 
Mirabal was in training to replace you as consul? 
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Senor Azcue, I would say it was the opposite. The consul who 
was already functioning as such was Mirabal. From the very time 
he arrived as a designated consul. When the consul arrives — of 
course, there could be two or three consuls — but when the consul 
arrives, he takes over the functions, the responsibilities, and I was 
turning over the official business of the consulate to him. 

Mr. Preyer. What I was getting at was, you had been the consul 
before Mr. Mirabal arrived? 

Senor Azcue. Yes. 

Mr. Preyer. Mr. Mirabal came to replace you as consul? 

Senor Azcue. Yes. 

Mr. Preyer. At the time of the assassination on November 22, 
you were no longer in Mexico and Mr. Mirabal remained as the 
consul at that time; is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. I had already returned to Cuba and Mirabal had 
assumed the position of consul there alone. 

Mr. Preyer. You returned to Cuba, as I understand it, on No- 
vember 18, which was, of course, after your encounters with 
Oswald and before the assassination; is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. That was the case. I returned on November 18. 

Mr. Preyer. Did your return to Cuba have anything to do with 
your encounters with Oswald or did it have anything to do with the 
assassination of President Kennedy? 

Senor Azcue. It was not related to any of those things. I re- 
turned to Cuba because all of my family was already there. As of 
June of that year I had been awaiting a consul to replace me 
because I already had a son studying in Havana and a son working 
there and already in June they had given me permission to return 
permanently to Cuba. 

I was not able to return before because they were not sending me 
a consul to replace me, and the reason I did not leave immediately 
upon Mr. Mirabafs arrival was, first, because I had to train him. 
He did not have any experience in the handling of consular affairs 
there, and, second, because there was a meeting or congress of 
consuls being held at that time and I was asked to stay. This was 
because of my connections developed over the 5 years that I had 
spent there. 

Mr. Preyer. So that it is fair to sum up your answer by saying 
you were not recalled by the Cuban Government, but, you, at your 
request, returned to Cuba? 

Mr. Hervas. Excuse me, sir, did you say at your wish? 

Mr. Preyer. Yes, at his wish. 

Senor Azcue. I cannot say it was at my wish exclusively. I need 
the permission of the Government of Cuba, but I had requested my 
return in June because, as I noted previously, my sons were back 
in Havana. One was already working. One was studying there. I 
was then alone in Mexico with my smaller daughter, and I also 
wanted her to study in Cuba. I wanted to return there. 

Mr. Preyer. I would like to turn to the visa application, the JFK 
exhibit F-408, for a moment. 

In the middle of that document, over on the right-hand side, 
there is a printed date that says October 10, 1963. I don't believe 
there has been any discussion about that as yet. 

Could you tell us what that date is? 
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Senor Azcue. I will relate the manner in which I believe that 
appeared. We sent, of the six copies of the application with photo- 
graphs, five to Havana. Those are distributed by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to different organizations in government, different 
entities, and these receive different copies of the document. Immi- 
gration possibly receives two copies. The Interior Ministry receives 
a copy. Each organization receiving a copy might possibly stamp 
the date of receipt of the document on such a document. One 
organization in this case must have stamped that date on the 
document. On the other document, the organization probably did 
not have its routine practice to date such document because it was 
not a rigid requirement. 

Mr. Preyer. So that this was a date stamped on the document in 
Cuba. 

Senor Azcue. I believe that that is so, because if we received the 
reapplication on 27th, we never hold on to or retain, in order to 
protect the interest of the applicant, the document for such a long 
period of time before forwarding it to Cuba. We will be mailing it 
in the next mail departure, 2 or 3 days at most, and this date, 
October 10, corresponds more closely to what I had just indicated, 
that is, to the distribution of the correspondence to the different 
entities, where they are supposed to receive copies of this docu- 
ment, that is, 13 days thereafter. 

Mr. Preyer. So it does not indicate that Lee Harvey Oswald was 
in Mexico on October 10. 

Senor Azcue. No; in no manner. He never returned to the con- 
sulate. We never saw him again. This date is completely independ- 
ent of Mr. Oswald. This is an internal matter. 

Mr. Preyer. Looking again at this document, the visa application 
form, doesn't it indicate on this form how long Oswald wanted to 
stay in Cuba? 

Senor Azcue. Here it should be stated. Sometimes we included it, 
2 weeks, and, if possible, a longer period of time. 

Mr. Preyer. Does it also indicate when Oswald wanted to leave 
for Cuba? 

Senor Azcue. Proposed date of arrival in Cuba, September 30, 
1963. 

Mr. Preyer. That was just 3 days after he applied for the visa, 
and I believe you have testified earlier today that you had never 
seen anyone so persistent in seeking a visa. 

Did Oswald tell you why he was in such a hurry to get to Cuba? 

Senor Azcue. None whatsoever. He arrived there convinced that 
with the documents that he exhibited at the time, I would issue the 
visa immediately, and one can analyze the fact that if he had a 
great need to go to the Soviet Union, he would have chosen the 
shortest route, and that was not through Cuba. 

Mr. Preyer. But he gave you no explanation of why he was in 
such a hurry, why he was so anxious to go to Cuba? 

Senor Azcue. I do not recall it, and it is hard to find a reason- 
able explanation, because if he is in a hurry, he can go through 
any other country. 

Mr. Preyer. Down in the right-hand corner of the visa applica- 
tion there is a signature. 

Is that your signature? 
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Senor Azcue. No. 

Mr. Preyer. Is it Sylvia Durands signature? 

Senor Azcue. It is a signature, and we have been able to check it 
thereafter, of Alfredo Mirabal, who, as I have already mentioned 
earlier, he already was empowered as a consul. He had already 
been named or appointed consul. 

Mr. Preyer. So it is Mr. Mirabal's signature. 

Just above that signature there is a section, a printed section, 
that has the title “Observations.” 

Now you have testified, in general, as to what those observations 
were, but I wonder if you could read out loud for us, for the sake of 
the record, what that section says. 

Senor Azcue. The applicant states that he is a member of the 
U.S. Communist Party and also the secretary of the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee in New Orleans, and that he lived in the Soviet 
Union from October 1959, that he is married to a Soviet citizen. He 
showed documents certifying that he was a member of the organi- 
zations mentioned, as well as a marriage certificate. 

He went to the Soviet Embassy in this city requesting that his 
visa be forwarded to their embassy in Cuba. We called the Soviet 
consulate, and they responded that they had to obtain, they have to 
await authorization from Moscow to issue the visa, and that it 
would take approximately 4 months. 

This is the very same thing I told the members of your commit- 
tee in Havana in April without having seen this document before. 

Mr. Preyer. This section of the application was not filled in by 
you? 

Senor Azcue. No, no, I had never seen it. This was made or 
prepared by Sylvia Duran, and it was signed by Mirabal, as it 
appears here. I repeat once again that the first time I saw this 
document was when the committee showed it to me in April. 

Mr. Preyer. Is there anything in those observations that would 
make you think that the person who wrote them believed that 
Oswald would be given a visa? 

Senor Azcue. Probably no, this is something that is written or 
addressed to Cuba, all of the information that we can provide Cuba, 
but we do not prejudge what Cuba is going to determine, even if we 
may have an interest in seeing something resolved. 

Mr. Preyer. Incidentally, to clear up one point on that, I believe 
you testified this morning that you initiated the call to the Soviet 

afraid I have that just reversed. I believe this morning 
you testified that it was the Soviet Embassy that called you, but in 
the observations it states you initiated the call to the Soviet Em- 
bassy. 

Would you like to clarify that point? 

Senor Azcue. It is relatively easy, I believe, if one analyzes it. 
Conceivably, I was under the impression that the Soviet Embassy 
had called me because I was told to pick up the telephone. I did not 
call. It is possible, however, that at Oswald's request, Sylvia might 
have called the Embassy and then would have transferred the call 
to me, and thereafter I was under the impression that it was the 
Soviet Embassy that had called me, and I was always under that 


Embassy. 
No, I'm 
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impression. But it is possible that she might have initiated the call 
and thereafter transferred the call to me. 

Mr. Preyer. One final question. 

Going back to the observations written on the bottom of the 
application, written by Sylvia Duran, in your opinion, did Sylvia 
Duran ever pressure you to grant the visa or encourage you to 
grant the visa to Oswald? 

Senor Azcue. She, the poor woman, was in no position to pres- 
sure me. She might have been in a position to make a personal 
recommendation, and the recommendation was not a personal 
matter. 

Yet she might have believed that because of the fact that he was 
a resident in the Soviet Union and he was a member of the North 
American Communist Party, she might have believed that we 
might have been in a position to make an exception, but this is 
simply as a comment, a possible comment. She did not exert pres- 
sure or any such thing. 

Mr. Preyer. Did she make any personal recommendation or did 
she evidence any unusual interest in Oswald's case? 

Senor Azcue. No; she might have thought that we might be in a 
position to grant him a visa because of his personal conditions or 
circumstances, not for any reason of friendship. It wasn't any such 
thing. She never spoke again about him, nor did we ever speak 
about him. As in the case of many of the hundreds of applicants 
who come through a consulate, we see them at that time, and 
thereafter we never remember them again or discuss them again. 
And if it hadn't been for the unfortunate incident, I would have by 
now completely forgotten about this gentleman. 

Mr. Preyer. After Oswald visited you the first time, that visit 
ended when you sent him out to have a photograph taken, as I 
understand it. 

Was there a place nearby where he could have had the photo- 
graph taken? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, yes, about four or five blocks away in a street 
known as Calzada de Tacubaya. There are photographic studios. 
Possibly Sylvia might have pointed out to him where he could 
obtain the photographs, or maybe he already had the photos. 

Mr. Preyer. Well, in the photographs on the application, and 
also in the passport, Oswald appears to have on a tie and a sweat- 
er. How was he dressed when he came to the Embassy, to the 
consulate? 

Senor Azcue. I always imagine him or visualize him as wearing 
a suit, coat and pants, trousers, with a pattern of crossed lines, not 
very clear design. Blue, some reddish. I never conceived of him or 
visualized him wearing a light sweater. 

When I saw this photograph in April of this year, I also noticed 
that the clothing he was wearing was not the same. 

Mr. Preyer. So that the clothing he was wearing in the photo- 
graphs was not similar to that which he was wearing when he 
actually visited you in the Embassy. 

Senor Azcue. I am almost in a position to assure that. 

Mr. Preyer. When he returned with the photographs and with 
his application, visa application form, and his passport pictures. 
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would you have looked at the pictures on the visa application and 
on the passport? 

Senor Azcue. No, I did not see the photograph, nor did I witness 
the preparation of the form. I did not see the photograph at that 
time. I only saw this photograph last April, when they came to 
Cuba. 

Mr. Preyer. So that at the time of processing his visa and the 
passport, you never looked at the photographs, you never compared 
them with the man standing before you. 

Senor Azcue. No, I was never present during the preparation of 
this form nor of the affixing of the photograph. And it is also 
signed by Mirabal. And in the normal course of business this is a 
matter that goes to Cuba. It is generally kept until it is prepared 
for shipment in the next plane, outgoing plane, and there was no 
reason for me to go back searching for this form. 

Mr. Preyer. You have indicated to us that you don't believe the 
man whose photograph appears on the visa application and the 
passport was the same man who appeared before you in the consul- 
ate. Have you ever seen a photograph of the man you believed to 
have appeared before you in the consulate? 

Senor Azcue. Never. I shall explain. The committee brought to 
me an album with many photographs. I shall try to explain. It is 
very possible that amongst all of those photographs which were 
made available to us by those persons who took pictures of every 
person that went near the consulate or the Embassy and that were 
contained in those that I was shown, it is very difficult when I 
consider all of the photos that I saw, that anyone could escape 
being photo^aphed if he approached the consulate during working 
hours, that is, escape without having his photograph taken. 

It would be easy for them, having at hand the photographs and 
the dates, to facilitate or make available the photograph of the 
person who went to the consulate, be it the decedent or the dead 
man or the other person that I think I saw went to the consulate. 

It is indeed curious that they did not provide that photograph, 
because if it were the same man, you would have recognized him in 
that photograph. And if I remembered the face, I would have 
recognized it amongst those photos. And there was no photo of 
either. 

This is very curious, that something like that should happen, 
especially among individuals or men who are so efficient and who 
spied on our consulate and our Embassy. 

Mr. Preyer. I would like to ask if we could have exhibit 437 
displayed. Mr. Azcue, I will ask if that is a picture of you in Cuba 
looking through the album of photographs which the committee 
made available to you. 

Senor Azcue. Right. That is a photograph of myself with the 
photo album that you provided me. 

Mr. Preyer. And I believe you recognized none of the photo- 
graphs in that album as being the man whom you feel you saw in 
the Embassy. Have you ever seen that man again, the man who 
you believe you saw in the consulate? 

Senor Azcue. No, never. This is what I stated before. 

Mr. Preyer. I believe you said that the man who signed the visa 
application did not sign it in your presence, as far as you recall. 
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Senor Azcue. No; the secretary is the one who takes care of all 
of this. And we are normally in our private office while she is 
having the applicant provide the information and fill the forms 
and attaching the photograph. During all of that time we are in 
our offices working. 

Mr. Preyer. If analysis of that handwriting, of that signature on 
the visa application showed it to be Lee Harvey Oswald^s signature, 
would you still believe that the man who visited you in the consul- 
ate was not Oswald? 

Senor Azcue. Under such circumstances I would have to accept 
that I was being influenced or that I was seeing visions. 

Mr. Preyer. Mr. Chairman, I am at a point now at which there 
are two other areas that I wanted to ask Mr. Azcue some questions. 
It will probably take about 15 minutes. Would you prefer to go 
forward or to recess until after lunch at this time? 

First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that JFK exhibit F-437 
be admitted into evidence at this point. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered into the 
record at this point. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairman Stokes. The Chair thinks this is a good time for us. to 
take a recess. Accordingly, the committee will recess until 2 p.m. 
this afternoon. 

I request at this time that all persons remain in their seats until 
the witness has been escorted from the hearing room, after which 
we will declare a recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m.] 
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Afternoon Session 

Chairman Stokes. The committee will come to order. 

All persons in the hearing room are requested to take their seats 
and to remain seated while the witness is being brought into the 
room and to the witness table. Thereafter you may move about if 
you please, but then once again, whenever the witness departs the 
room, you are also further requested to remain in your seats for 
security purposes. 

You may bring the witness in. 

The Chair at this time recognizes the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Preyer, for such time as he may further consume. 

TESTIMONY OF EUSEBIO AZCUE— (Resumed) 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask that JFK exhibit F-428 be placed on the 
easel, please. 

Do we have JFK exhibit F-428? 

In the earlier testimony that was read to the committee today 
from Sylvia Duran, mention was made of a newspaper article by a 
reporter named Comer Clark which appeared in an American 
paper. This is a copy of that article. 

I would like to read you about the first five or six paragraphs of 
that article, Mr. Azcue, and get your comments upon it. 

I would suggest to the translator that I might read by sections of 
it and give you a copy of the article and you can translate it 
directly, in the interest of time. 

The article reads in the first paragraph, it begins in quotation 
marks: 

‘‘Yes, I heard of Lee Harvey Oswald’s plan to kill President Kennedy. It’s possible 
that I could have saved him. 

“I might have been able to — but I didn’t. I never believed the plan would be put 
into effect.” 

These were the dramatic words spoken to me by Cuba’s Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro in Havana on July 15. 

‘‘Lee Oswald came to the Cuban Embassy in Mexico City twice,” Castro went on. 
The first time — I was told — he wanted to work for us. 

‘‘He was asked to explain, but he wouldn't. 

‘‘He wouldn't go into details. 

‘‘The second time he said he wanted to ‘free Cuba from American imperialism.' 

‘‘Then he said something like; ‘Someone ought to shoot that President Kennedy.' 

‘‘Then Oswald said — and this was exactly how it was reported to me — ‘Maybe I’ll 
try to do it.' 

‘‘This was less than 2 months before the U.S. President was assassinated.” 

Mr. Azcue, would you comment on that statement? 

Senor Azcue. I have already commented to you, in the course of 
previous conversations, that Mr. Oswald did not see nor could he 
have seen, either at the consulate or the Embassy, any persons or 
individuals other than we. He did not have any contact other than 
contact with us, consul Mirabal, I as consul, and Sylvia Duran as a 
secretary. He did not mention any such thing to any of us, and 
much less would we have passed this information on to Fidel. 

So I see no way in which our Commander in Chief could have 
been aware of a conversation that Oswald says he held with one of 
our agents. The only agents present were those three I have men- 
tioned — the two consuls and the secretary. 
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First of all, I would have never tolerated a conversation of that 
nature because, without any doubt, that would have constituted a 
provocation, and we do not allow ourselves to be provoked, and our 
revolution never dealt with anything related to terrorism, much 
less so the death of President Kennedy. 

What would become of us should we have intervened? This is 
ridiculous that we should attempt to walk into the mouth of the 
lion, and this has been repeatedly asserted by our Commander in 
Chief. We have never used terrorism. We have never supported 
terrorism, and we have never even supported terrorism even in 
those cases in which we sympathize with the views of those who 
did practice it. 

Mr. Preyer. So that the man who appeared before you in the 
consulate did not say these words as set out in the article, nor 
anything that sounded like those words. 

Senor Azcue. I repeat once again that I would not have tolerated 
it because I would have taken this as a provocation, and our 
behavior in this context is extraordinarily clear and clean. 

Mr. Preyer. Moving to another area, Mr. Azcue, Sylvia Duran 
and her husband often entertained, I believe, in Mexico City. 

Did you socialize with the Durans from time to time? Did you 
attend their parties? 

Senor Azcue. Yes; in Mexico naturally it is a custom to have 
social gatherings in the home of one or another friend. They did 
host them, not as frequently as the question you have formulated 
would imply, but they did, and I in turn have attended some of 
those gatherings, and I believe that whenever they did have a 
party, they always invited me because I was very friendly to both. 

Mr. Preyer. Do you know if they had any parties in September 
of 1963; that is, the time when Lee Harvey Oswald was in Mexico? 

Senor Azcue. It is possible, but it is difficult that they would 
have held such a party without inviting me, a person that was so 
close to them. And I recall that the last gathering that I attended 
at the Duran home was one that was carried out in order to bid me 
farewell in preparation for my return to Cuba, and it was during 
the month of November, a few days before my departure from 
Mexico. 

Mr. Preyer. Do you know Elena Garro de Paz? 

Senor Azcue. Yes. I have seen her on some occasions in the 
home of one of her sisters, whose husband is a Mexican painter, 
Horacio, whose name is Guerrero Galvan, and who was a friend of 
mine. 

Mr. Preyer. I believe her husband is Octavio Paz, the Mexican 
poet? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, Octavio Paz, who was also Mexican Ambassa- 
dor to Paris and a distinguished poet, was her husband at the time 
I met her. 

Mr. Preyer. Elena Garro de Paz was a friend of the Durans and 
also a friend of yours, I believe; is that correct? 

Senor Azcue. That is correct; yes. She was related to Horacio 
Duran. 

Mr. Preyer. And did I understand you to say that the painter, 
Guerrero Galvan — is that the way you pronounce that? — was a 
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friend of yours and was married to the sister of Elena Garro de 
Paz? 

Senor Azcue. Exactly. 

Mr. Preyer. Perhaps I should get the blackboard out and draw 
some lines to spell out the family tree there. 

But let me just sum up by asking: You knew Elena Garro de Paz 
fairly well? 

Senor Azcue. Not very well. I have met her on two, maybe three 
opportunities because she was living at that time in her sister's 
home, the home of Mrs. Guerrero Galvan, the home that I used to 
visit with a certain frequency, but we were not intimate friends. It 
was simply a social acquaintance. 

Mr. Preyer. Would you describe her as an emotionally stable 
person? 

Senor Azcue. She appeared to me to be a delicate person, a 
refined person, a cultured writer, 

Mr. Preyer. Did she have what we might call a vivid imagina- 
tion about things other than her writing? 

Senor Azcue. I believe it is very difficult in the course of two or 
three visits to be able to fully understand the character of a lady 
without being a close or intimate friend, and her writings I have 
only read from the standpoint of literary criticism or review. I 
would not attempt to make a critical evaluation of her personality 
or character because I am not a psychologist. 

Mr. Preyer. Let me put it this way. If she told you a story about 
something that had happened, would you be apt to believe her? 

Senor Azcue. It would depend on the kind of story she would be 
telling me. 

Mr. Preyer. If she told you something of a serious nature, would 
you be apt, likely to believe that she would be telling the truth 
about it? 

Senor Azcue. I repeat once again that it will depend on the 
subject matter. It depends on the issue itself, not who is telling the 
story. If it has some viability or credibility, I would accept it. If not, 
I would not. 

Mr. Preyer. Did you ever hear that Lee Harvey Oswald had 
attended one of the Durans' parties when he was in Mexico? 

Senor Azcue. No, never, and that is one of the things I would not 
believe, no matter who would tell me, because I knew the Durans 
well, and I knew that this gentleman, I know that this gentleman 
who turned up at the consulate to request a visa had no other 
activities or purpose while there. He came to the consulate and 
thereafter we never talked about him or saw him any other time. 
And I repeat once again that I wouldn't believe that either Sylvia 
or Horacio would host a gathering during those days without invit- 
ing me. 

Mr. Preyer. Did you know a man named Emilio Carbellido, a 
Mexican writer, I believe? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, of course, very well known in Mexico. He is a 
well-known writer, and well known in Cuba also, because he has 
visited there repeatedly. 

Mr. Preyer. Did you ever discuss President Kennedy with Mr. 
Carbellido? 
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Senor Azcue. It is my prior practice not to discuss with anyone 
outside of my own group, members of my own Embassy, or of our 
own group, any of these issues of foreign policy or policy of other 
nations. We are very careful regarding our own views, especially in 
the presence of a gentleman who was not such a great friend of 
mine. 

Mr. Preyer. Would Mr. Carbellido have been at the parties or 
some of the parties that the Durans gave from time to time? 

Senor Azcue. It is possible. I do not recall his presence at any 
specific one, but it is possible that he might have attended. 

Mr. Preyer. I have asked you some questions earlier, Mr. Azcue, 
about Miss Elena Garro de Paz, and as to whether you would be 
likely to believe a story if she told it to you. 

Miss Garro has told us that on one occasion she was at a party at 
one of the Durans^ houses, and that you and Oswald were both at 
the party. She has told us that at another party at one of the 
Durans^ homes she overheard a conversation in which you and 
Emilio Carbellido were discussing President Kennedy. She says 
that at the conclusion of that conversation, you stated that there 
was no alternative than to kill President Kennedy. 

Would you care to comment on her allegations? 

Senor Azcue. Yes; first, because it is not possible or conceivable 
in my own mind to kill anyone, much less so the President of the 
United States, and much more so because of the possible implica- 
tions or effects upon our own revolution, which I would defend 
with every effort that I could muster. It would be necessary to ask 
this lady why she makes such statements; it is incredible. Because, 
I repeat, I have seen her only two or three times in my whole life, 
and much earlier than the time when this gentleman showed up at 
our consulate. With some analysis, I could probably even determine 
the date of these meetings with her. And I know that the last time 
I saw her was much before Mirabal arrived at the consulate, and 
Mirabal arrived on September 2. I can almost fix the date. 

The previous secretary, the one who preceded Sylvia Duran, was 
a relative of mine who died on July 19. And I clearly recall that 
the son of Guerrero Galvan, the painter, who was a student of 
medicine, was discussing with me the unfortunate death of my 
secretary, who was, in turn, my relative, as a result of a car 
accident in a Volkswagen, and he was explaining to me how dan- 
gerous it was to be in an accident in a Volkswagen because of the 
shortness of the car and the proximity of the riders to the wind- 
shield, and it was a date so close to July 19 that he was telling me 
that, during that same period, those same days, there had been 
three fatal accidents similar to the one in which my secretary had 
died, and that was the last opportunity on which I saw Elena 
Garro. 

What did they offer Elena Garro to make such absurd state- 
ments or declarations? 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have no further questions at this time. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. 
Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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How are you again? 

Senor Azcue. Glad to meet you, sir. 

Mr. Dodd, I am not going to speak in Spanish. My Spanish isn't 
that good. 

Could you please tell me, Mr. Azcue, how long you had been the 
consul in Mexico prior to your departure in November of 1963? 

Senor Azcue. When the revolution achieved its victory, I was 
appointed consulate the beginning of January 1959. Thereafter 
they called upon me, thereafter the Government of Cuba recalled 
me to put me in charge of the reconstruction of housing for peas- 
ants in our country, and who were members of the rebel army, and 
housing that had been destroyed during the course of the war. So 
at that point I returned to Cuba in June of 1959 and was working 
in the Sierras, in the mountains, in charge of construction, work, 
probably until 1960. I do not recall the exact date. Then I returned 
to Mexico as an attache, a diplomatic attache, to the Embassy, and 
shortly thereafter I had to take over or take charge of the consul- 
ate, and on this occasion until November of 1963. 

Mr. Dodd. Am I to understand, then, that you assumed the 
duties of consul in 1960, some time early in 1960, the end of 1960? 
What period of time did you assume those responsibilities? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, it was in April of 1961, after the Bay of Pigs. 

Mr. Dodd. Now, did I understand your testimony correctly, that 
you were not aware of how the photograph on the exhibit, the visa 
application, you are not aware of how that photo got on that 
application? In fact, you had not seen the photograph on the appli- 
cation? 

Senor Azcue. That is the case. Sylvia Duran was handling that 
area. She typed in the form, affixed the photo, had the applicant 
sign the forms. In the meantime there was no reason for us consuls 
to be present there observing the procedure. We were simply in our 
private offices. We had a lot of work. 

Mr. Dodd. The reason I asked you that question, is that when 
several of us had the opportunity to interview you in Cuba a few 
short months ago, on page 14 of our interview, which I hope you 
have a copy of, I was questioning you and I asked you: 

Going back to the physical appearance of Lee Harvey Oswald, apart from having 
a receding hairline, was there any gray in Lee Harvey Oswald’s hair? 

You responded: 

You know he had blond hair. It is all very interesting. You see this picture, I 
really did not study carefully. The picture was taken by the secretary and she 
applied it to the application. 

It would seem from your response to my question then that, one, 
you did see the picture on the application or that you did not see 
the picture on the application then, but were merely looking at it 
when it was in front of you, and that you had very specific knowl- 
edge as to how the picture got on the application, that in fact 
Sylvia Duran stapled it to the application. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair will permit the witness to respond to the question. 

Senor Azcue. Yes; it is a matter of routine. She is the one who 
handles all of these detailed operations. I could assure that she was 
the one who did it without having seen her do it. There was no one. 
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no other person there, that would do that work for her, and neither 
Mirabal nor I did that work. 

Mr. Dodd. All right, then. 

May I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, just to proceed 
and finish this line of questioning, which should take just a couple 
of minutes? I will try to make my questions brief for the transla- 
tions. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, the gentleman may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Based on the testimony you have given, if we are to believe your 
testimony with regard to the description of the individual that you 
said you saw that day, it would vary quite significantly, or signifi- 
cantly from the actual photographs of Lee Harvey Oswald, the one 
on the visa application and the photograph that you see to your 
left over here. They would be different than the person that you 
saw in the Cuban Consulate, isn’t that correct? 

Senor Azcue. For me, yes. When I saw in April the photograph 
placed on the application, I was surprised by his looks or similarity 
with the Lee Harvey Oswald who had been killed. This was my 
reaction in front of you. You were the ones who showed me that 
picture. That was the first time that I saw that application com- 
pleted with the photos and all of the other information. 

Mr. Dodd. But what you saw was someone that was very differ- 
ent looking from the person that you met in the Cuban Consulate 
in September of 1963? 

Senor Azcue. Yes, as different as I found him when I saw him in 
film. The image I had of the individual who showed up at the 
consulate was the man in his thirties, maybe 35 years old, and with 
the very thin face. You will recall that he had very natural lines, 
very thin straight nose, except for all of the items I mentioned, and 
this gentleman appeared to me to be much younger and with a 
much fuller face. That is the evaluation I have with absolute 
certainty. It is my truth. 

Mr. Dodd. My question is this, after having gone through that, I 
am left with two choices that I perceive that caused this to occur, 
since according to your testimony and the testimony of others, 
there were three people who were working in the consul’s section. 
There was Mr. Mirabal, there was yourself and there was Sylvia 
Duran. It was either a terrible mistake on the part of Sylvia 
Duran, who also saw this individual come into the office and who 
stapled this on here, or there was complicity in placing the photo- 
graph on the application at the time. If the two people were that 
different, then the only people who could have been involved would 
have been people at the consulate. 

Would you please help me out with that possible contradiction? 

Senor Azcue. Well, I am sure that it was not a case of complic- 
ity. It is possibly a matter of what I see as the truth and what she 
sees as the truth, my image of the individual present there, her 
image of the individual there, and whether she carefully studied 
the photo. These types of photographs are not necessarily that 
precise. They are not as regular passport pictures which have to be 
very clear. And there is, of course, one other possibility, and I 
cannot guarantee that this is the case, but it is conceivable that 
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while writing down all the information on the application, that she 
might not have checked exactly the picture against the individual 
who was applying, that, occupied as she was, she most probably 
proceeded to place the photograph on the application without this 
check. 

Mr. Dodd. In effect suggesting that there was an enormous error. 

Senor Azcue. It is a mistake that results very often in the case of 
the course of one's work, in the normal or ordinary case. 

Mr. Dodd. And that also, if I understood you, the third option 
being is that you could be mistaken as to separating the identity of 
the two people. 

Senor Azcue. It is possible. We are all exposed to error or mis- 
take. It is not, however, my view. My view is that I am right. 

Now I have to say I am not infallible. 

Mr. Dodd. I wasn't suggesting that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the additional amount of 
time. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am just curious. You had been in Mexico from 1943; am I 
correct in that? 

Senor Azcue. 1944. 

Mr. Sawyer. You were a Cuban by birth and had lived in Cuba 
before that time, I understand. 

Senor Azcue. Yes, many years. 

Mr, Sawyer. Why had you spent so long a time in Mexico as 
opposed to being in Cuba? 

Senor Azcue. I first left Cuba during the time of the government 
of Machado in 1931. I lived for about 10 years almost in Europe. At 
that time I wanted to return to Mexico, to conclude my studies. 
Because I did not agree or follow the politics in Cuba during the 
time, I never felt at home with Batista, I never felt well. I pre- 
ferred to live in a country that offered me opportunities to study 
and to work, and I built my life there. It was my second homeland, 
as is the case with so many other Cubans who at that time had to 
be bouncing around from one place to another. 

Mr. Sawyer. So then since about 1931, up until about 1959, you 
were what you might say a political refugee, or political exile, in 
effect, from Cuba. 

Senor Azcue. A voluntary exile. Nobody forced me not to live in 
my country. I did not find it pleasant because of the political 
climate in my country to live there. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thone. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask just one 
question in line with the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd, 
on which I am a little confused. 

Chairman Stokes. Certainly. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Thone. Consul Azcue, did I understand, and I may not have 
gotten it right this morning, that when you went back to Cuba you 
saw a film which depicted the shooting by a Mr. Ruby of Lee 
Harvey Oswald, and at the time you were concerned that this 
wasn't the same person at all that was at the consul applying for a 
visa? 
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Senor Azcue. Exactly. Only 2 months back I had seen the indi- 
vidual who appeared at the consulate. So I had his image clearly 
engraved in my mind, and I did not recognize him in the movie. 

Mr. Thone. Exactly. Now my question. Did you report this to the 
Cuban Government, and if so to whom and what happened on your 
report in this regard? 

Senor Azcue. I reported this to some of my friends in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. But in fact, in truth I was aware of the fact 
that it was testimony of my own, it was of my own imagination. 
And that the conditions under which I had seen him in the film at 
the time he was killed, with distorted features as a result of pain, 
it is conceivable that I might be mistaken. 

I reaffirmed my view when Attorney Garrison of New Orleans 
stated that the Oswald who visited or was at the consulate was not 
the one who allegedly killed Kennedy, because of the date he 
departed New Orleans and the date he had visited the consulate in 
Cuba. So that confirmed my own view, and at that point I believed 
that as being the truth. And then I communicated this. And that 
was probably filed, recorded. 

I did not write a report. I made an oral report. But it would be 
necessary to investigate whether such a report in writing exists or 
does not. 

But that was the time when I saw my own views confirmed in 
my opinion that there were two Oswalds. Garrison shares the same 
opinion. 

Mr. Thone. Senor Azcue, I don^t want to be too repetitious. But 
just a quick followup question. Again, to whom in the Foreign 
Division, or Service, down in Havana, did you report this after you 
had seen the Ruby film, and at what time? 

Senor Azcue. These were colleagues of mine in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. But at that time all three of us were working in 
the National Council for Culture. And it was Mr. Lechuga and Mr. 
Otero. 

Mr. Thone. And when did you make that report? 

Senor Azcue. Immediately after reading Garrison's statements in 
the newspaper. Possibly at the end of 1964. That would be some- 
thing very easy to check out. Or maybe beginning of 1965. 

Mr. Thone. Last this, and it is probably a question you cannot 
answer. Do you know what action at all was taken within the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on your report in this regard? 

Senor Azcue. Honestly, I do not know that. 

Mr. Thone. Because this is quite a startling development here. 
You would have thought that your government would have done 
something with the report from the consul who supposedly had 
three confrontations with the man reported to be Lee Harvey 
Oswald. And when you came up with this information that this 
was not the same person that was down there, you would have 
thought something would have happened. Just a comment. I don't 
know that it needs a response, Mr. Consul, unless you would have a 
thought on it. 

Senor Azcue. Yes. It is very possible, it is a possibility that they 
did not believe me at all, that they might have thought that this 
was simply my own impression or evaluation. And moreover, that 
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it might be with reference to a matter that was not one of immedi- 
ate concern in terms of current events at that time for us. 

Chairman Stokes, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I yield back my time to the Chair. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Indiana, Mr, Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Azcue, you testified that Oswald produced a document show- 
ing his membership in the U.S. Communist Party. To your knowl- 
edge was that document valid? 

Senor Azcue. I did not concentrate much of my attention on the 
documents themselves. And I could not see whether they were 
authentic or not. The person who saw them, or the person who 
made the notations might have been Sylvia. But she had no way of 
telling whether they were authentic or not, any of the documents. 
That is the reason that he addresses himself to the Soviet Embassy, 
so that they in turn could tell us whether the Soviet documents are 
or are not valid. 

Mr, Fithian. Thank you. At your consulate, whose responsibility 
was it to compare the applicant in person with the picture on the 
application, or the picture offered to be put on the application, to 
assure that the photo was indeed the photo of the person applying 
for a visa? 

Senor Azcue. The first one that should have checked that out was 
Sylvia. And I feel that we also should have checked. But fatally I 
did not make the comparison or that check, I had not seen that 
photograph until April of the present year. 

Mr. Fithian. May I direct a question to counsel, Mr. Cornwell. 
Would the passport, the application that we have on the display 
board, would we have gotten that from Havana, or the consulate in 
Mexico City? 

Mr. Cornwell. The passport and the passport application came 
from New Orleans. Are you talking about the visa application? 

Mr. Fithian. I am talking about the visa application that was 
submitted to the Cuban consulate in Mexico City, the large display 
on the board. 

Mr. Cornwell. Two visa applications; No. 408 is the one on the 
right, that is a photograph of an original visa application which 
was provided to us for inspection during our trip to Cuba by the 
Cuban Government. The one on the left, No. 407, is a photograph 
of a visa application provided by the Cuban Government to the 
Warren Commission, and would appear to be a carbon copy. 

Mr. Fithian. My question, Mr. Cornwell, goes to the stamping of 
October 10 on it. Obviously if it were from the Cuban consulate at 
Mexico City, and it had a date of October 10 on it, that is one 
thing. It is quite another, obviously, if it is a photo of a copy that 
has been sent on down to Havana to one of the other bureaus. 

Mr. Cornwell. I don't believe there is testimony solving that 
issue yet. The only testimony I believe we have had is with respect 
to the exhibit 408, and as I recall, Senor Azcue provided informa- 
tion about his understanding of the date October 10 on that docu- 
ment. He was not asked why there was no similar date on docu- 
ment 407, to my memory. 
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Mr. Fithian. Thank you. Mr, Azcue, Lee Harvey Oswald was a 
radar operator in the Marines and was familiar with the U.S. spy 
plane, the U-2. Did Oswald ever mention to you his service in the 
Marines or in the military in the United States during your con- 
versation with him as he was trying to get a passport to Cuba? 

Senor Azcue. He did not provide any information on his own 
background other than the presentation of the documentation that 
he had brought forth in connection with his application. It was 
clear, and I was able to check out from the first time, that his only 
intent was to obtain a visa immediately. Therefore his background, 
especially his nonrevolutionary background, was of a nature that 
he had no interest at all in communicating to us. 

He was interested in telling me that he was a member of the 
Communist Party, that he was a resident of the Soviet Union. In 
other words, that which he believed would be sufficient to obtain 
the visa. And our conversations were always extremely brief, be- 
cause I used to put an end to these conversations, referring to the 
instructions I had from my government of a need to obtain their 
prior authorization before issuing any visa, either the final destina- 
tion visa to the Soviet Union, so that I may be in a position to 
provide him, without prior consultation to Cuba, with a transit 
visa, but with the visa of the Soviet Union already affixed to his 
passport. Everything went around that very issue. 

He did not speak a single word outside of that issue. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Does counsel have anything further? Excuse me. The gentleman 
from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to pursue one other 
line of questioning, if I may, and I will try and be brief on it. 

Could you tell me, Mr. Azcue, what the Cuban surveillance of the 
Cuban consulate in Mexico might have shown during those days in 
September 1963? Did you conduct or have photoj^aphic surveil- 
lance of people who came into your Embassy, or did you keep any 
sort of surveillance mechanism by which you could keep a record of 
those people who came to your Embassy or stopped in for whatever 
business? 

Senor Azcue. We were very young, maybe trusting. We did not 
have great experience. And we had great trust in our neighbors. At 
first we did not mistrust anyone. Intuitively we might have had 
certain reasons to be concerned or to fear certain individuals, but 
we did not take any photographs, nor did we have any mechanisms 
or systems. We simply took measures to protect ourselves from 
some possible aggression or aggressive act. But it was a result of 
our own action. And with some small security protection or guard 
that the Mexican Government provided outside the premises, and 
our own colleagues within the Embassy, who might be able to react 
to outside ^^ession, but with nothing much other than their own 
physical ability to do so, with their bodies. 

Mr. Dodd. As I understood your testimony, you were in Cuba on 
November 22, 1963. You had returned from Mexico. 

Senor Azcue. I left on the 18th. 

Mr. Dodd. I presume once it became — once the knowledge was 
acquired in Cuba that the alleged assassin, Lee Harvey Oswald, 
had applied for a visa in your consulate in Mexico, that there was 
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then an investigation in Cuba, that it was then a concern, I pre- 
sume, of Premier Castro and his government to inquire as to those 
people who had knowledge of that particular circumstance as to 
actually what in fact happened in Mexico in September of that 
year. Is that a fact? 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 
The Chair will permit the witness to answer the question. 

Senor Azcue. Immediately, as soon as I saw the name, I commu- 
nicated it, or got in touch myself with the Foreign Ministry, and 
after a quick interview with the Minister and with the Chief of the 
Bureau, I was immediately sent to the person responsible for such 
matters in the Interior Ministry, and that was Commandante Pin- 
eiro. Naturally this event constituted a great commotion for us 
because we feared that we might be involved in that dirty business. 

At that time the Commander in Chief, in his speech of November 
27, he is already informed in advance of all those points on which I 
had personally reported, reported to Commander Pineiro of the 
Ministry of the Interior. Therefore it is in that speech that Fidel 
comments or reflects and states what I have always stated. 

Mr. Dodd. Did you make any effort or are you aware of any 
effort that was made to also talk to either Sylvia Duran, Mr. 
Mirabal, anyone else that could possibly shed any light as to what 
actually happened in the consulate in Mexico, other than talking 
to yourself? 

Senor Azcue. Our colleague, Sylvia Duran, was arrested by the 
Mexican Government in order to obtain from her clarification or 
other types of statements from her. 

Regarding other possible investigations on the part of the Cuban 
Government, I am not aware of them, because I am not an intelli- 
gence agent of the Cuban Government. I provide the information I 
hold so that it might be processed or acted on. 

Mr. Dodd. So am I to understand that you gave oral testimony, 
there was no written statement, there was no tape recording or 
any stenographer that took your statement at the time? 

Senor Azcue. No. Commander Pineiro and I were alone in his 
office. But a few days thereafter I heard the speech of Fidel and I 
realized that the Commander in Chief was fully informed of all 
points. So the precise report summarized in brief form is incorpo- 
rated in the speech of Prime Minister Castro. All of the informa- 
tion is contained therein, and consequently printed in the press 
and televised and transmitted through radio. 

Mr. Dodd. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask whether or not we 
as a committee have asked the Cuban Government for any and all 
documentation which they may have prepared or have at their 
disposal as a result of their investigation of this particular aspect 
of the case at the time that they became aware of Lee Harvey 
Oswald's visa application in Mexico. Have we made that request, 
and, if so, have we had a response? 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Dodd, we have indeed asked the Cuban Govern- 
ment to provide us with any written reports filed at that time by 
either Mr. Azcue or any of the people with whom he dealt. And 
they have informed us that this was handled orally; that no writ- 
ten reports were made at that time. 
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Mr. Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no further ques- 
tions. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. Azcue, at the conclusion of a witness' testimony before this 
committee, the witness is entitled, under the rules of this commit- 
tee, and of the House, to have extended to him 5 minutes in which 
he may comment upon the testimony he has given before our 
committee, and I would extend to you 5 minutes for that purpose 
at this time, if you so desire. 

Senor Azcue. Thank you very much. I will use the 5 minutes or 
possibly less. 

First, I want to thank you for the good reception that we have 
had in this visit here during our trip, for all attentions extended. It 
has been more than we could have expected. And at the same time 
I want to state or express that it is in our greatest interest that 
this entire issue be clarified to the utmost, and that we have 
always cooperated, and that you must have been able to note it as 
a result of statements made by our own Prime Minister reflecting 
our sincere cooperation, without holding back any information, an 
attitude which we have consistently maintained. 

We have the greatest interest in seeing that the issue is clarified, 
possibly an interest equaling your own interest in having it clari- 
fied. 

At any and all times we are available to you and at your disposi- 
tion within the context of our possibilities. 

We have always played with clean decks, with clean cards, as 
has always been our custom. 

Once again, thank you very much. 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. Azcue, I want to also say to you it is nice 
to see you again. We enjoyed the visit we had with you in Cuba, 
the testimony we took from you at that time. And on behalf of the 
committee, we want to also thank you for the cooperation you have 
given this committee and for you voluntarily appearing here today 
as a witness. 

So on behalf of the committee and the House of Representatives, 
we thank you for the cooperation you have given this committee. 

You are now excused. 

Senor Azcue [in English]. You are welcome, Mr. Stokes. Can I 
go? 

Chairman Stokes. Yes, you may go. All persons are requested to 
remain in their seats until the witness has departed from the 
hearing room. 

Mr. Standard. Mr. Chairman, if I may, for a moment. 

Chairman Stokes. Yes, counsel. 

Mr. Standard. The witness has made reference today to two 
speeches of Prime Minister Fidel Castro of November 23 and No- 
vember 27, 1963, and I ask they be incorporated as part of this 
record. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, your request is granted. 

JFK exhibit F-684 may be entered into the record at this point. 

[The exhibit follows:] 
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Mr. Standard. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I have one other 
request, if I may. 

Chairman Stokes. You may proceed. 

Mr. Standard. Congressman Thone addressed himself to what in 
fact happened to the discussion which Sehor Azcue had, and I 
would refer him to what I believe is part of the interviews of your 
committee and your staff with Mr. Otero, which is not yet part of 
this record as far as I know; and second to the transcription of the 
4-hour interview with President Castro, which I understand will be 
made part of this record by reference when the witnesses have 
completed their testimony. 

Chairman Stokes. That is correct. The full transcript of the 
statement with President Castro will be made and incorporated 
into the entire record. 

Mr. Standard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, counsel. At this time, Mr. Azcue, 
you are excused. All persons are requested to remain in their seats 
while the witness leaves the room. 

Mr. Standard. Mr. Chairman, the witness would like to remain 
in the room; if I could provide a chair for him, I would. 

Chairman Stokes. Professor Blakey. 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Chairman, in light of the questions raised as to 
the identity of the man who visited the Cuban consulate, that is 
whether or not he was Lee Harvey Oswald, the committee decided 
to test by handwriting analysis the authenticity of the signature on 
the visa application. The committee was advised by the Cuban 
Government that the visa applications had to be typed in duplicate 
and that the applicant had to sign both copies. 

In 1964, one of the forms allegedly signed by Mr. Oswald was 
turned over to the Warren Commission. 

In 1978 the committee obtained the second copy, which has been 
incorporated in the record, in Havana. 

Consequently, there are two checks to be made in a handwriting 
analysis of this question, one, to determine that both visa applica- 
tion forms were signed by the same person, and two, to determine 
if possible whether the signatures were in fact or are in fact 
identical with the other writings attributable to Lee Harvey 
Oswald. 

For the purposes of verification, the committee asked its hand- 
writing experts to compare the signatures on the two forms which 
are part of the record with two other writings. Those other writ- 
ings were the signature on Oswald’s fingerprint card at the time of 
his arrest in New Orleans in August 1963, and his passport applica- 
tion dated June 24, 1963. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee’s panel of handwriting experts 
have in fact made that analysis, and a representative of it will be 
with the committee on Monday to report in full on those findings. 

In essence, however, it is that Lee Harvey Oswald signed both of 
the visa applications. 

That representative of the handwriting panel will be Mr. Joseph 
P. McNally. The committee will recall that Mr. McNally has al- 
ready testified before the committee and will be available again on 
Monday to be fully cross-examined on this and several other issues 
that have arisen in the handwriting area. 
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At this time, Mr. Chairman, it would be appropriate to note that 
another member of the Cuban consulate staff who was present 
when Oswald allegedly applied for a visa was Senor Alfredo Mira- 
bal Diaz. Senor Mirabal succeeded Senor Azcue as Cuban consul in 
Mexico City. Senor Mirabal was born August 11, 1923. 

It would be appropriate at this time, Mr. Chairman, to call Senor 
Mirabal. 

Chairman Stokes. Will the witness please stand. Raise your right 
hand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give before this 
committee is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God. 

[The testimony of Senor Mirabal was given through the inter- 
preter.] 

Senor Mirabal. I do. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. You may be seated. 

TESTIMONY OF SENOR ALFREDO MIRABAL DIAZ, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY MR. HERVAS, INTERPRETER FROM THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT 

Chairman Stokes. The Chair recognizes counsel, Michael Gold- 
smith. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mirabal, when did you assume your position as Cuban consul 
in Mexico City? 

Senor Mirabal. September 2, 1963. 

Mr. Goldsmith. How long had you worked in that capacity? 

Senor Mirabal. Eleven months. 

Mr. Goldsmith. What hours of the day was the Cuban consulate 
open to the public? 

Senor Mirabal. Ten in the morning to two in the afternoon. 

Mr. Goldsmith. And what days of the week were these hours 
observed? 

Senor Mirabal. Monday through Friday. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Was the consulate open to the public on Satur- 
days and Sundays? 

Senor Mirabal. No. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Mr. Mirabal, while you were Cuban consul in 
Mexico City, did you ever see Lee Harvey Oswald? 

Senor Mirabal. Twice, on two occasions, when he was at the 
consulate processing his visa application. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Did anything unusual happen when Oswald was 
applying for his visa? 

Senor Mirabal. Yes; since he first came for the visa, I must note 
that I do not know English, and therefore it was my colleague 
Azcue who took care of him, though he had in fact concluded his 
responsibilities in the position. When I arrived, he stayed on to 
help me out and he, together with the secretary, took care of this 
visitor. 

From inside my private office I could hear loud voices, and I 
came out of my office several times to see what w^ls happening in 
the area where the secretary worked. I asked my colleague, Azcue, 
who was taking care of the visitor, I did not know who the visitor 
was. But my colleague Azcue told me that the visitor was in need 
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of an urgent visa, that he was in a great hurry to travel to Cuba. 
However, as our own procedures dictated, and as our instructions 
from the Ministry of Foreign Relations provided, we were not 
authorized to issue a visa, and therefore the visa was not issued. 

He continued in this discussion. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Did Mr. Oswald get involved in arguments with 
Mr. Azcue on both occasions that he, Oswald, visited the consulate? 

Senor Mirabal. Yes; on both occasions there were discussions or 
arguments to such an extent that from the very first moment it 
appeared to me as if this instance could be a case of a provocation. 
I sensed that there was an intent to create some kind of a scandal, 
of a disturbance. That was my feeling. 

The second time the same thing happened. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Approximately how long did these arguments 
last? 

Senor Mirabal. Today I could not be exact or precise; 15 years 
have gone by since then. Some time, 15, 20 minutes. 

Mr. Goldsmith. And you had occasion to see Mr. Oswald on both 
of these occasions? 

Senor Mirabal. Yes. I had an opportunity to see him. But it was 
from my private office where I stuck my head over and had a look 
at him from that vantage point. 

Mr. Goldsmith. How far away from you was Mr. Oswald during 
these two visits? 

Senor Mirabal. About 4 meters away. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Do you recall when Mr. Oswald made his visits 
to the Cuban consulate? 

Senor Mirabal. It was at the beginning or shortly after my 
arrival. 

Mr. Goldsmith. At this time, Mr. Mirabal, I would like to refer 
your attention to what has been marked as JFK exhibit F-408. 
That is the second exhibit from the right. And I believe you have 
just been handed a copy of that exhibit. 

Mr. Mirabal, does the date on that application refresh your 
memory as to when Oswald visited the Embassy? 

Senor Mirabal. Yes; it is close to the date of my arrival. Yes, in 
addition the visa applications are filled in at the very time that 
they are being requested, and this would be on the second occasion. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Mr. Mirabal, please look at the picture that 
appeap in that application. Is the person whose picture appears in 
this visa aplication the same Lee Harvey Oswald who visited the 
Cuban consulate requesting a visa? 

Senor Mirabal. I really did not observe him with any great deal 
of interest. He for me was one of many who visited the consulate. 
The image that I have of him, I believe that the answer is yes, that 
he is the same person. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Mr. Mirabal, after the assassination of President 
Kennedy, was there ever any discussion at the Cuban consulate or 
Embassy concerning whether the Oswald arrested in Dallas was 
actually the same person identified as Oswald who visited your 
consulate requesting a visa in September 1963? 

Senor Mirabal. Yes; on the day following the assassination it is 
my own secretary that communicates this information to me in the 
morning when I arrive at the consulate. At that point, she advises 
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me of the fact that the assassination has occurred. Later, and I 
cannot recall exactly how late or how soon thereafter, she commu- 
nicates to me the fact that the alleged assassin is the same person 
that came to the consulate, 

Mr. Goldsmith. Mr. Mirabal, at this time I would like to read to 
you a quotation from Comer Clark’s article. He attributes the 
quotation to President Castro. I believe that Mr. Hervas has been 
given a copy of that. 

“Lee Oswald came to the Cuban embassy in Mexico City twice,” Castro went on. 
“The first time — I was told — he wanted to work for us. 

“He was asked to explain, but he wouldn’t. 

“He wouldn’t go into details. 

“The second time he said he wanted to ‘free Cuba from American imperialism.^ 

“Then he said something like: ‘Someone ought to shoot that President Kennedy.’ 

“Then Oswald said— and this was exactly how it was reported to me— ‘Maybe I’ll 
try to do it.’ 

Mr. Mirabal, do you recall Mr. Oswald making the remarks that 
are allegedly attributed to him? 

Senor Mirabal, I feel that what has just been read is totally 
absurd, it is incredible. In addition, it is completely false, it is a lie, 
and it is impossible to imagine that that has been stated. 

Mr. Goldsmith. Thank you very much, Mr. Mirabal. 

I have no further questions at this time. 

Chairman Stokes. Does any member seek recognition? 

Mr. Dodd. Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd. Mr, Mirabal, let me just follow up the one line of 
questioning I had for Mr. Azcue, and that is with regard to how the 
photo on the visa application got there. 

Can you enlighten us at all as to how that photograph got on the 
application, what either the normal operating procedures were or if 
there were any unique operating procedures in this case which 
would explain how that photograph ended up on that visa applica- 
tion? 

Senor Mirabal. The entire matter of the processing of the paper 
work relating to the application was entrusted to the secretary. I 
did not participate in any manner. She was most efficient, and we 
trusted her in this task. 

Mr. Dodd. In other words, you never saw the visa application 
when it was in the consulate in Mexico. 

Senor Mirabal, Yes, I did. In fact, there is a footnote with a 
series of remarks or a remark or observation that I included or I 
made. 

Mr. Dodd. Do you recall that photograph as the photograph of 
the man that you saw, granted not all that clearly, during the 30 
minutes or so, the total period of time that he was in your office 
back in September of 1963? 

Senor Mirabal. I know that this was the photograph that was 
affixed to the request of the application, but at no point did I verify 
whether this photo^aph was in fact that of the person who sub- 
mitted the application, because this was not a matter that I took 
care of. It was the secretary who was responsible for this, and 
when she brought these documents to me, I assumed that every- 
thing was in order. 

Mr. Dodd. Fine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer, Yes, I just have one question. 

You stated that the statement attributed to President Castro as 
to the statements made in the consulate by Lee Harvey Oswald 
were not correct and were a lie or something to that effect. 

At that time, I understood you could not speak English and did 
not understand English; is that correct? 

Senor Mirabal. Yes, it is true. I did not speak English at that 
time. However, my colleague, Senor Azcue, and the secretary 
would, without any doubt, have informed me if he had stated 
anything of such a nature. I have complete trust in my colleague, 
Azcue, and in the secretary, and obviously because of the unusual 
and extremely alarming nature of any observations or statements 
of that kind, I feel sure that they would have advised me had they 
heard them. 

Mr. Sawyer. I just wanted the record to be clear that you are 
repeating what the other two told you rather than stating an 
observation as to what he said yourself. You are nodding your head 
yes. 

Senor Mirabal. Yes; I don't understand English. Even if I heard 
it in English, I wouldn't have understood it — ^yes, it was my col- 
league, Azcue, and the secretary who took care of the application 
submitted by Lee Harvey Oswald. It was also them who provided 
me with all of the information that enabled me to add the observa- 
tion contained in that footnote to the effect that he was requesting 
at the same time a visa to go to the Soviet Union. 

In fact, I noticed that he presented a card or credentials as 
belonging to the Communist Party of the United States. I under- 
stand, or it is also my understanding, that the Communist Party of 
the United States stated that he never belonged to the party. I was 
surprised by the fact that the card seemed to be a new card. 

I must say that I also have been a Communist for a number of 
years and that generally we do not use credentials or a card to 
identify ourselves as members of the party. Rather, we are identi- 
fied to ourselves as Communists by our own behavior and by our 
own ideas. I was surprised by his unusual interest in using identifi- 
cation as a Communist. 

I would think it would be interesting to know how he obtained 
the card. It did have his name, and it did coincide with the same 
name that appeared in the other document. And, as I indicated, it 
was my colleague, Azcue, who brought all these documents and all 
this information to my desk for my report. It is then that I talked 
with the Soviet consul, and when I mentioned this to him, he told 
me that Oswald had in fact requested a visa for the Soviet Union 
but that he had been told that it would take about 4 months to 
obtain a response, and that is the reason that I included that 
information in the footnote that was to be sent to Havana. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Mirabal, was it standard operating procedure for an appli- 
cant to affix his signature to the application in the presence of a 
consulate official? 

Senor Mirabal. That was normal. And it was always applied in 
that manner. 
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Chairman Stokes. Were there ever any occasions when an appli- 
cation form would be signed in blank? 

Senor Mirabal. During the 11 months that I was there, that was 
never done. 

Chairman Stokes. And under the procedure as you knew it, were 
applicants ever permitted to take the application forms out of the 
consular office? 

Senor Mirabal. To my knowledge, no. The ministry did not allow 
that to be done. I could not authorize it, and as far as I know, it 
was never done. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Mirabal. 

Is there anything further? 

The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Could I get Mr. Mirabal to describe Mr. Oswald’s demeanor, 
please? 

Senor Mirabal. What I recall, and this, of course, is not only an 
image that time has eroded, but also I looked at him without 
concentrating great attention on him. At that time his appearance 
was not a cause of concern, but rather the events that were taking 
place at that time, the loud conversation, et cetera. 

As I recall him, he was a rather small man, medium height or 
somewhat less, narrow shoulders. I believe he was wearing a coat, 
short hair. I do not recall him having a moustache. He did have a 
serious expression on his face. He appeared hard or tough, someone 
who is upset or unhappy. That is the image that I retain of him. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. Is 
there anyone else seeking recognition? 

Mr. Mirabal, at the conclusion of a witness’ testimony before our 
committee, he is entitled under the rules of this committee and of 
the House to address the committee for a period of 5 minutes in 
the event he desires to in any way clarify his testimony or expand 
upon it or explain it. I would at this time extend to you 5 minutes 
for that purpose if you so desire. 

Senor Mirabal. Thank you. I would like to state to the members 
of the committee that in connection with this entire process of the 
two visits that he made to the consulate, my impression from the 
very first moment was that it was in fact a provocation. He insisted 
on the urgency of his need for a visa. He indicated that he was 
being persecuted. He indicated that he could not stay long in 
Mexico, that he had an urgent need to travel to Cuba and there- 
from to go to the Soviet Union. 

On the first day he was not given the visa because he did not 
fulfill the necessary requirements, requirements that are asked of 
all individuals who are visa applicants. 

On the second time he came to file the application, and yet he 
insisted that he needed to have it processed rapidly with great 
urgency. It was because of these demands of his that the argument 
with Mr. Azcue and with the secretary followed, and in fact during 
the ar^ment he accused us all of not being true revolutionaries, of 
not being sensitive to the fact that he was being persecuted. 

I must say that from the very beginning I considered this a 
provocation, and I assured that in the manner in which we handled 
the case we followed the directives of the Foreign Ministry in the 
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sense that all individuals have to follow certain procedures in order 
to obtain a visa. 

I would also like to say personally that as far as I am concerned, 
it is a source of great satisfaction to be present here before the 
committee because in the first place I consider this a very impor- 
tant investigation in itself and also because we are very interested 
in its successful outcome. 

I am individually — and my government wants to insure — that 
things will be perfectly cleared up as a result. We feel that there 
have been efforts at making propaganda, at conducting campaigns, 
and Cuba has been, attempts have been made to link Cuba to this 
horrendous assassination. 

From the reports that have been read here, apparently even I 
had been linked to this event, and I can assure that neither Cuba 
nor I in any manner whatsoever participated in something that we 
very strongly repudiate, as was clearly stated by Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you very much, Mr. Mirabal. 

We also want to thank you for having volunteered to be here 
today and to testify before this committee, and we are deeply 
appreciative for your appearance. 

Does counsel have any statement to make? 

Mr. Standard. Just this, Mr. Chairman. In anticipation of your 
incorporating in this record the 4 hour approximate transcript of 
the interview with President Castro, I ask that you incorporate 
into the record and make it a part of it a series of articles which 
are referred to but not with specificity by date or name. 

First, a series of three articles by the French journalist, Jean 
Daniel, one which appeared in L'Express in French and two arti- 
cles which appeared in the magazine, The New Republic. 

Second, in the course of the interview sewerai references are 
made to Ambassador William Atwood. Those statements describe 
his role in contacting the Cuban Government at the behest of 
President Kennedy. And I ask that those be included as well. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, counsel’s request is hereby 
granted. 

JFK exhibit F-685 may be entered into therecord at this point. 

[The information follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-685 

Nov 20, U‘CYnHr.»» 
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sident des Ftals-l’nis. « Apres tout, 
ad'll ajoiitc. it > a pcut-cire des gens 
dans le iiionde que cela rrjonil, les 
guenlleros du .Sud-Vielnaiii, par 
escmple, el aussi. ail fait, j'y pensc. 
Mine .Mm. > Jc ueiise, en ctfet, an 
peuple de Cuba habitue a voir des 

arnehes cclle qui represenie 

I’.Aniiee rouge en sur impression dcr- 
nere des inaquisards el sur Icsqiiels 
on pent lire : * Alto Mr. Kennedy, 
Cub:! no esf.s sola... > A tons ecus que 
t on a rondiiils it lier Iciirs privaliuns 
a la piditique du presiitcnt des Ftals- 
I'nis. Mais re prupje cubatu rsl 
egarr. 11 sr demande re qui va lui 
arriver encore. Cc neuplc riibain rsl 
aussi un priiple Mger, Jr dis cela 
dans la mrilleiirr accept inn du 
terme. I.ei Fspagnols ici n'ont pas 
rM iinpr^gnH dc la gravilr indirnne 
comme au Mcsiqiie : its soni imprr- 
gnes dr la Jovialitc africiinr. C'rst 
Ic peuple du rythnir el la liainr nr 
rrsisle pa* au rylbiiie. 

An diner, j’ai pn reprendre loulrt 
tnrs questions, j Comment Castro 


^vail amen* A mrllra en danger 
la paia du inoada avac lea fuieea 7 
^elle Alail la dependance k I'einrd 
de TL'nion Sovietiqua 7 S’il n'etait 
pas possible d'envisager de* rapport* 
avec let Etats-L'nis, comme Is Fin- 
lande en a avec Ics 1^- 'ri? Co:u- 
men! le passage s'est fail <lc I'hunia- 
nisme or la bierra Marsir* au' 
mar^anir lcninisnie de 19ol 7 Fidel 
Castro, a nouveau en pUniic (nriiir. 
t'est cxpliquc sur tout. Fult'^^l ni'a 
qucslionnr a nouvcaii> sur Kennedy 
el rhaque fois que je faisais un riogr 
des qualitr* intellrcluelles du pre- 
sident *ssas.sine, j’evrillaii die* lui 
le plus vif inicrcl. 

l.cs Cubains ont veeg avee Ics 
Ktats-I nis dans relic inlilliilc criidlv. 
el que jr roiinais birn, des colonises 

avec Ic* col ITvst tout dc 

me me une intiiiiilc. l.'rvtuiemrnt qui 
frappr Ics homiiirs frappr en lueiitr 
temps Ics autres. Dans citit# si Scdlli- 
siintr villr dc l.a llavahe oil nous 
.somiiics retoiirnes dans |a nuil. laii- 
dis que brillaicnl les rnsrignes liiiiii- 
nciises des slogans m.irs isles qui ont 
i'coij<1.ii'; la piiblicitr dp tioia-tUila 
et du dentifrice, au ,milieu des expo- 
silions sovictiques et des camions 
IrliAqiies, une errtainr Aniolion aiiic- 
rieaine vibrail dan* I'iir, faitr dr 
resscnliuicnl. dc troubJe, d'anxlrlr. 
mail lout de m*mc auisi de Jc nc 
»ais qud imperceptible rapproclir- 
nient < Apres tout, qe president 
anicrirain a'est mi* d'nccord. pen'- 
dant sa vie. avec nos atnia russes a. 
ni'a dit, au mdmenl dc, man depart, 
un jeiine intrlirriuei cubain, comme 
pour s'exciiser dc ne |)bs te rejouir 
dc Fassassinat, 

DANIEL. 
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LES AFFAIRES ETR'aNG^RES 


u: rESTA.> 3 K>T 
DE KENNEDY 


Le 


dernier 

dialogue 


Les conclusions 
de Kennedy sur 
de Gaulle el 
Castro con/iees 
a Jean Daniel. 
Ei la verity 
sur Vaffaire 
des fusees. 

J 'At ^te rt'vu i t« Maiion-Bliurlie 
par le I’re^i Jent Krnnedv. la jctuli 
2i ortuBre. a 17 h 4S U rendri 
v»iM tu'a\jii.«t« 0t* 4 17 h 30. J‘ai 
alirndu )femiant un quart d'baure 
dan.t la salla dra Conf^rencea dr 
t'.abinpl, salle contigui au r4U(brr 
biirrau du I’r^aideot dei Etats-l'ni». 
’au buut d'un quart d'hrurr. c'eat Ir 
I'rrNidenI lui-iuema qui *Jt vpdu<^ 
dhrrchrr p»ur ui'iDtroduire dant w) 
bureau. II s’eii excuad da ru’avoir 
{ait atlrndre, noD paa pour (Ire 
ruurtuia ou pour ro’accorder quriqiie 
importance, mail pour donner une 
expliration au leger trouble apporK 
dans un rmplui du lenipa doot Tor' 
((aiiisalion paraiaaait tr(a alricla. Kn 
passaiil dans la petita pi(ca oil ae 
tii-nt la secretaire, nous avona vu 
S'.rlir j.ai une porle-fenctre Mine Jar- 
.pirliiie Kennedy, qw sa dirigeait 
vi-ra Irs jardins priv(a de la Maison. 
Hlanclir l.e Preaideol I’a rappelea 
pour qua je puiaac lul (Ira preaenU. 

C ctait encore, I Washington, i’In* 
itiun bummer : U faiiait tr(a cbaud 
el le president, comma Mma Ken- 
pi.-.li, rtaieiit Irea legireineDt veins, 
I e qui ajoutait a I’exlreiue impresMon 
de jeimcsse, de rharma et da liinpli- 
cile que Ton etail aurpria da reaaenltr 
en accadant ( celta aolennella en- 
ceinte. I.e President (allure aportiva 
el elegante, gestea rspidea cl courts, 
le regard luobila maia qui, ( certains 
iiiuinents, ac flgrait dans una immo- 
bilita inquidanle, )a diral presqiie 
globiileuse) m’a fail aaaaolr sur le 
cKnap( semi-circulairc qui la tient 
au milieu da son bureau. I.ui a’esi 
assis, en face dc ca canep(, sur un 
fauteuil i bascule. L’antrelien devail 
durrr de vingt k vingt-clnq minutes. 
II na ful inUrrompu que par un bref 
coup da telephone. 


D’fcord aur rirn 

Lc PrenidcBl Ik’a iiiaaittM 

dciDMtU cswMMat *nofaMig te.aitw- 
lioB ftangaiia-ABrtB mj.rtpMaay it 
m'a parU do ifa Gwdto. 

II fa fait dc-CpfUB d(tea.tet vaaotam 
uo hoimaa a nifla Ironed 'la 
confOrt daar Had UMamce ' aprd* 
avoir dM-ami «xaspdr( qa* bnciae. 
John Kenne^ (tail ua. uwama was 
aimail compmnlrt rtta at rdsoudra 
plus vita cncora. Avaa da Gaulle, 
ca n’Hait paa posibla. Cetail ptua 
dinicUa qa’enva Krooc!itche«. Us 
ioMT, taipatiaald de na pes cempren- 
dre, ei achamd k pcnimder, it avail 
KKphonA dircctelnciit ns da 

Oai^ £a Tala. Mala, fatt aladutiar, 


I 
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r 
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i 
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(UH4k da DC nkn s’en 
C'dail. iclM U, oat 
ifa tanspa. 


sidaat, que buub n’etioni d'accord 
aur hea. et ooua lu aiap ra eoavnua 
qua ca disaccord total aa darail paa 
nalfa ft Hdrr 4«n iranda 


paya oacMhaftan. Ga.QBs4‘ad 

c*eit quo ta l inl t ci a d ‘■ 

GauUc, qsB ja.ci 

um'dtwar^ 

EtataAlaiall 
tenalon pourr 
roptesa i’envia da paaaer pai> «■- 
memea ei de ne phis conmter paw 
seusefseat m ear Ina di^ sft tmr 
rimpalsh>a pobUqna das Ebda-Uala 
Mail noni a'aUoiia plua dnampr ft la 
Kranca' dea ocemlaas da cidoi etila 


nolion d’indfpfndang* 

president Kennedy n pouriuivi 
en resumant, avec coucisioa et vi- 
gueur, les disaccords entre ks Eiais- 
L'nii et la France. 

Sur I'Alleinagoc, la politique nu- 
cUaira, I'Evropc, la notion d' « indft- 
pendance a. U m'a dlt c« qnl, dapnis, 
a (t( publit partout. H a capandant 
ajouU qua la Franca avait una sin> 




auesa iteqoa. n aa'a dftlvtt aal plo»' 
SBB hd n' m ipi IMMft Iw. nm Hi i . I w 


S'iTsssrfflswsaa 

Aalaal. «tn-«tflMs.> avpete dif» 
1‘Bctioa. j 

J'ai alon denaadft an Prftddnt 
Kennedy oa que Ton poavait atleodra 
du voyage am Etata-Uaia proletft jlar 
lc gftntral de Gaulle en fevricr pro* 
chain. It a r(pondu : a Abaohu^t 

Mail II a aussitfti prftclsft avec ^ 
large tourire, et comme lavouranl ft 
ravance la plaJalr da la fatora 
contra : a Ce aero tout da nftiiia Ira 
aacitant, la g(n(ral iM GanUa eat 
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US AFFAIRES (TRANG^RES' 


ll. AFFAIRES ETRANGERES' 



l .«-» dp lUliMa 


II > 


■ I n.:i 



r< nnofiiiipif Jr l!ub;4 r' 


nrUrhifiit siiivi k- Jrbi'l I'l 

hiljiiii de U\ rvriH-iurfilA 

ln«|iiirtuJF. JJ > a |ifu ir^ifTairr^ siEr 

Ir^iliirllr^ Jr inr jirm ltr pm r 

J>« ai litre jihi^ l«m 

giir \r% ana}%\r\ r(iri<|iminr^. Vi»m i 
rr i|iir jr prrur . 

• Jr prii^r qii'il h'\ ■ i>4»> iiii 

an iiiMiiile. \ coiiipn^ hMtlrA Ir^ rr- 
HHins irAfrjqur. y (*rMii|in^ f>'/mpi»rlr 
q«fl i^axA \tHi% dfiniinaUon roJonialr, 
«»u )a Italian rr<^nfMtii<]irr, J'hii- 

nulialion 4 IViplnilatmn onl 
prrr« qur rrllrA qui c*nt wvi 4 llitba. 
du fait dr la poliliqnr dr mori pa>5> 
prnflant Ir rrRin^r itr HaliOa . |r 
prnir qiir avon^ *#ofr!r. n>«v 

trMik fabflq)«i dr loulr^ pirctA. tarn 
aoij« rn rrnrlrr rfinipir, Ir nir>u\i’ 
mrfil ra^lr|«lr ; jr prnv qiir I’arru* 
muljii^on df Irllr^ rrrrutA a rn 

liaiirr pour Ir rro(irr» n’a pa^ d’autrr 
b«f qnr dr rm^rtArr rrtlr poliliqnr 
^'^^aAlr l.rit iin dr» problfJ^ir^ wt 
pliM irnpirianK untm Ir pliM Inipor* 
Uc»l, dr la pukliqur amrfirarnr, 

• Jr prui vmi% Jirr q«ie j*ai 
r<MMpn^ Ir^ Cubain«. J'ai apprnu^^ 
lr$ pnirianiatinn^ dr l*idrl 

dan\ la S*rrra NUrsha. lutMior l-iJrl 
l.a>lri> Jrsitail. a jii^lr liirr, la |ustic*e 
el aurloul U purrir. Jr \ 9 i% voui d»rr 
rnrorr : dan« unr rrriainr mruirr. 
r>M r«in>i»e %t Halida a«ail Ittrarn* 


Aptrt un aiJrnce quj )m a prrmii 
dr rondairr ma aurpni^ rl men 
Intrrrl, )r rrMidrnl a pourwiivj • 

• M«m <] »»l ,u.«i cliir our It pro- 
bMnw a r«i* rtVIrt tubiin pour 
dtvrmr mttrnational. jt van dirt 
Wivi^liqtw. ], mi, Prtaidtnl dr$ 
Klalk'l'nit. jt nt wm pas un sfu io- 
j‘-(;Jt ; jr suis prtviHrnt d'un uav t 
librt <jui a drs risponsabilitts Sani 
It Monilt librt. Jr sais qut Usiro 
a Irahi j„ proiursMs dt La Sitrra 
Maraira t1 qu II arctple d>lrt lui 
i(trnt ilr. S<ivirti dans l Am#riqut 
ibiinr Jr qur par m faule 
tnInnU d'ind^ptndanrr. folia oo 
roBHtsunisBit — It moBdt a M< au 
^rd duo, jujrr, I btr,„.,-n □,!*,!„ 
to odiibrr lje2. 


>M*r la siilj\rrs70n communistr ga- 
IT li % autrr^ pav\ dr rArtirtiqua 
int II fail! rtr^ rfi^iiri pour rontr- 
ftxparision .vu n-hqur . Jr bJocus 
in tnfr. un imiiirn^c rfforl dr pro- 
dr I'aEiirr. Oil Ir probl^mr 
rf-nlirl, druTT balailks lont 

sM difflrilr^ t’uhr qae I'aufrr, (SJ- 
tr) Ptu^ Idrrnkra phrair) la 
intirn dn bJoru^ drprnd du main* 
n dtA artivikn lubvrrsirrv > 

^prrs rrla, jr me rrndii 4 


It* Pe-rtr dr» rjr«rb^ 

iknt la « Prrlr itri fjiraibrs, par- 
fiimrt an rhuni rt baignanl dant une 
lriMU>phintr (Cn^irahlJ >. ptiur parlrr 


►rn-^irimr >. pour pjrier 
.. . j,fo<pprhi^ du louhirtif 
amrnram aui trainrnt rnrora dam 
lr« J»64rh d« I4 HajJMHH P*V^ 
Tnii^ vmainrs plriuea rl inlrnWr 
Jr mr &iira rnfrrtrnu avre dri 
|la^ \aii« rl dri mivrim, dei ^rn- 
>ain» rl Jr« prjnirra, dri mihianli 
rt df» r^mlrr-rrvolkjiitinnajrra, dr^ 
rl Jrt aii>ba^\M«lrurt 
niai^ Kidrl rr\1ail pnarrrv^ibJr. 

nn Mj a^ad prrvrmi * >J rtait arra- 
pair . Jrs ronsrqurnrri du r^rlone 
‘•«'hdu»saionl Ir gim%rTnrjm>iil oubain 
a rrviwr rnJierrmrnl la planiUcalmn 
tl piiis iiTioui il n'arail pJu^ rnv»e 
ylv rrrr^oir Ur^ jouraaliskv Oirlilrn* 
Uiii qo) phis rst. J avai« prahqur- 
Jiirnl prnuijf^ lor%qur Kulrl rn J)ct- 
Hftiftr rsi vrtiu a mon lu'ilrl \doi 
fcormnr» monlri dam ma rliaiubrr I 
14J nrurr^ Ju aoir pour o'en Mrlir 
qu a 4 hviitts du malm. Jr or rrla- 
Jrrai aujourd'hui dr ert rilraorJj- 
iiaitr tnlrelon qur rr quj ronihhir 

khii.::/;;'’ 

>idtl m'a ^oiilt. Jt vi'us dirt a 
tiuulr Ktniitds jiar ma von, avre 
un inltrtl dtvorant, puaionot : 
friaani aa barbt, rnlonfant aoa btrti 
dr parachuhalr. a)ustajil aa rartusa 
dt maquisard. jtl.nt nulla Jumitrti 
prlillBDlra dc nialirt rirpuis la ertua 
orofond dr its ytn» noin rt rifs, 

I n monynl, J'ai aanli qoa jt iouaii 
It rdir da at parltnaira atat quJ il 
ava.) one antia anaai font da dii- 
rutar qua da Imiar, qu j>uii un 
pau art tnncini intiosa, aa Kennadj 
donl Kruchialict dl! t Fidd 



I .‘liiKluira ili-n 




ui>r JimiMiulution dt rcoxi i^incmmi^ 
noii> mfurinent d'uor nmt^i'llr prr* 
pour nnvMion »lr Tilr* pre* 
p.uvhon riilrrprutr pur U O.i.A.. 
^hml \ k-s rkrtrli'iiri rtmrivt iimrliJk‘5 
imr JVrhrr dr Je bnir t%>rU<ms 


(ik %'i'ltiirT)l \u^ ndirulivr^ dam le 
itioiirle cl matmrttrs pnr ir gouM-niC’ 


« Noii% Mvioni »n<>i <pic Ir 
lii^^ftiir K'<Mi^rail dr son Hiitorilc Ws 
j>i rfi.<ratiN rlr U l,.1.Av. iiiaiA iu>m 
«Moni dt'5 douJr$ Mir TrUt <tr%i>rit 
ilii I'JVMdriil drA ilUlvl'iu^. Ikiimnt 
uul muiir cni qu'il lutJivkil d'alrrfrr 
Jr iVrMdcnl rl dc rmquirtrr pm>r 
fair# avorter Jet f^riijrtii. Kl puit. un 
jiKir, k |rndrc ^ KroucMctier^ 

It tN( ki'uu hiMis rriMirr \imU 
.M.oit tie i«‘|»Midfi d J Mtv itt«li«in l)l'^ 

.iiiiuv d \\ 4 vkiiigl<Mi. AdjouLri rl 4 Jl 
ii<u ]Mi Iv ('hff do ^lai'trnriiu-ol 
.(oiiikjNiu rl iJv onl parir uirioul de 

• ••piv dii iHppoil it ^llJlJubrl • 

Ki'ioi hit iii'v, C.'eil rrtlr < i^pie qui 


m liml ikclrncJkC 


la- jtrrs'i'-tlam holljlr««i» 


< l,iii'a>ail dit Kriinrily i. A^ou* 
I.ri ? l.fiiulal bitn aria, e’tsi tr*t 
im|><irlanl : il avail dil qua la aitua- 
liKii iimivtilt Ja Cuba flail inMi- 
rui>lr ]>u1ir las Klalv I'nis, qua ta fOU- 
s'.Tiiv mailt anirnaain alail dfriai 4 
iir ]>as la tiilarrr plus Inniiltnips ; 
il at ail dit qua la auaxivtanaa paai- 
Mijiif rtiit dravruiant cuinprumisa 
ii.ir It fait qur I'lndtitnat soairtiqua 
a Cuba all, rail It rapport dn toren, 
ilalruisait I'fqiiilibra convtnu tl (la, 
I'o^irn s'tx^rimr ,« d^i.rh.m Its 


IKHVCSrS EN HOMiHIE. at qui 
ft idaimnant flail une fajon d'tsifcr 
lint non-iitlartatilioii rusta lors da 
I’lnvaiinn projtlft. Birn »ilr, la Itrraa 
ifmv.isiun n’.tail pas prononaf. al 


rXiiis. id loivqiM 



< c>.ia lailait ll lairt f L..ui'i,rlil 
prati-nir I'lntatlon f \o*tt stool 
triuiva rbrs Kroualtirluv las n,i mas 
praoc 'upalir.ns qut las r,t.lras. tl 
n.ius a Jtiiijiidt ct qua tnus t.iU' 

an sort, qut Its Klalv-C nis soisnt 
stirs qu'allwqiiar Cuba a ast atta- 
quar I'l. nion St.tialtqur- 

c Corimtnl raalivar cal objartif T A 
parTir ila filta quatlM.it. ia raHrsio:; 

unt aliiaiicr, '^ravvitlanrt mililairr 
rlJtviqur. l.as Ruttas nouv out aipli- 
qiif qu'jis avaiant un doubla souci ' 
Muarr la irVutuii„o cubainr. a'rsl-i 
dira Itur tsonbaur suaialista dans I 
motidt. rt to nia'iiia Iriupi fviltr u 
cunnit,d’>o<’iEi*1' Pour tu.s, si I't 
s'flail aontanlt dts armrs rlassiqut 
las Etals-l nia pnutaiant rt pas h 

la Ruatia rig.i.vlail at r'fl'ait b *uarrt 
nit.niliala iiitt liable, a 


I tta quftliuls d'lipnnfar 

S rt omnirnl. Cinlarrrtniits Castro 
pour lui daituaiitirr coniDian|on pmt- 
vail atra absitluitiant sdr dp I'lnlar* 
vrntinn lovirliuur. .Aprfs liMit. dis-jr, 
Slalinr a biri^arlia sUrlios. la rhaf 


I Ja sais. Uais il ny a auaUn rap- 
port. 1^ tiuMia s'flail brallaanip trop 
rnasKfa an Qolrt lavaur. U'ailiaura. 
drpms. nuiisi avans an loolas laa 
praurts dr llniniriist vilidarilf du 
prllpla sovialiqila cl da Sts dirt- 

nirnta riimiiirnt sc niaDifasla catb 
soliftarile. II p a aiitr* rhosa, prfei- 
Si’iiiant a profscia dc Stalina, lonqua 
j'rUis an I'.B.S.S., rt Undia qua 
d'aiitras, aillriirs. rtpritrliainil 4 
KruurbIcbaT d'flrt plus aonrilnnt 
que SUlint avtc let rapitaliilt^ 
Krmirhirhev iii'a conftf, at jc nt 
atiiit ba reprtani pat, plusiturs 
asriiipitf illuslrant la prudanar, cl 
iiifme ribdication da Maliut. II di- 


vail, rt Jt it iiiNV. qut ,a;i ai« .M»- 
lior n'aurait inslallt das fusaas t 
Lube 


tl d'un culrr tolt. qut vi tts fiiiftt 
onl tit lortall-a . . '*s* t :"'« 

dc Hi. IIS |«,ur pruv.Mtiitr Itv l.lala* 
I nit. lout tt qut Jt p«u» sous difa. 
c'tsl qua Ira Husscs na ruulaitnl paa 
tl nt vruirnt pas b fnrrrr. II faol 
alltr sur plart. Its star Irasaillcr, 
jicrlccrr laurs prauari palioos tco- 
numiqurs, adniirrr laur arharntmcDl 
a flts'tr la uirrau dt sit dts travail, 
Itiiri rl on comprtDd lout dc luila 
qu'Us son! loin. »rfl !i in <fr Imita 
idft dt pioioralion no dt dominu- 
tiiia. Or, It Bustit sos,eliqu* euil 
drvant ua chon ; unt {uerra tbao- 
liimtnl infsilablt (i!u fail dt leuri 
tngaucmtnis annsme dt laur pocl- 
iion diDi la nmnda soaialistt) ti la 
raTolution cubaiiM fbit albqudt, on 
bica laa risquas d'unc |ucrra ai ba 
Eialt-L'nit, ua rarulani pas davani 
laa fusfrs. ralusairnt da rrannaat 4 
dctniirc Cuba. Ui out ahoiai la Itn- 
lcra«4 aorialialc cl Ita riiquca. 


< Dans aas coodillons. ronimnit 
aunoos-noas pu. sous, Cuhxir.i, r«- 
tuiar da parlapcr dra riiqun piia 
pour noua lau »ar T Cant toM d> 
Bfmo una qntrilia tThaBDanr I 
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LES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES 


Non ' \ oiit i)Utt si. la ns 

roiii|itc pa', I'tinniifur I'U (u'Migiie ' 
N'Uij K'lniurs Hrs niiiianliqnri ? 
!*> ut-etri*. Paurquoi pa> 1 t-n (un( «.as, 
iiKiii sf>-jnif$ ties inililants. Brrf, 

1 mviatlalion ties fiis^s. 

• \lnri, an nioit <le j<iin I'JliJ, 
ll.i ml. imin fi'^re. et Otie l.uesara 
tiini alUs k Mnsoou puur discutrr 
ties motlaliles de la mise en plarn 
des fusses. L« convol est arrive par 
nier en troii semaines. I.cs Klats- 
l nil sont parvenus a savoir qu'il 
I's^issalt d’sriiiei, bien sQr. mill ils 
uut mis deux loois pour decouvnr 
qu'il a'Bgissait di luseei. Deux 
uiuis, c'eil-i-dira davaali^ie qua ra 
quo Dous avioui calcute. Car ii evt 
bien trident prmr tout le momti 

3 u'it s’atlissail d'intiinidrr et nun 
a)(rev>er. 

« Maintenant, nous allons parler 
de I'Allianes pour U f’rugres. Je 
vais voui dlra : dans un certain 

sens, e'etait lua bonni idee, rela 
a marque un prugres. Meme il nn 
pent dira que c'esl tardit. Itraide. 
que cela • cte fait t chaud, sous la 
runlrainte, malgrA tout rela |‘tc- 
r pt-' de dire, }e convien: qua Tide# 
en rlle-mema conslitualt un effort 
d'a.taptalinn au cnuri extraordiffni- 
reiiient r.ipitle des evenements en 


1/ca prtrxijfn arpentinn 


< Qiiand oous ^prcnoni par esem- 
pla (vous are^lu lea )ournaux ca 
matin ?t que IH Argeolins naliona- 
Iiseot le petrol# t I.a gouveroement 
arKcntiu I Non, mais vuui sous rjn- 
del coninla ? A ta Butirsa da New 
York, ccia a dd faira plus de bruit 
que Je castrisme 1 Lci conservateurs 
ratholiques et mllllaires de J’Argen- 
tine, lei hommet lei plus lies aux 
Intereis amerlcatns I Id on parJa da 
nationalitalion. Ik da refonna 
•itrairc, bon. tJ VAUianra pour la 
I'rogres provoque ecla, ca n’ert pis 
injutdis. cela va dans le srni del 
avpiraliuns popiilairrs. 

4 l.orMjue ;e pense qu'entre lei 
I.IaIv'I Ills et uuus, du temps d'F.i- 
Si nliuwor, tiU plulot de .Nixuo, tirut 
a riimineiue lursque nous avoos di* 
creii une r4forme agrairt qul na 
VI salt, ecuutes bien cela, que les pro- 
prietaires de plus de illU.OOO becli- 
n s ; Mats oui t 200.D0D I Mail alurs 
U rcarliuo dei Irusls avail ei4 ter- 
rible. .\uj<jur<J*bui, puur les aulres, 
el parte qu'un agita l*4pout aolail 
cum mil II isle, Ja reaction des trusls 
amcricaina est co apparenre plus ba- 


r- 



Fiuat CasTno... 

4 C’erf le rapport (fAbioabrl .. 

blla. Ill vunt choisir des Iiumniei 
da pallia, pour aouverner indireela- 
rocDL Mail let difOcull^s vonl com- 

4 Cell pourquoi lex b.>naci id4es 
de Kennedy ne pourrnnt rlen don- 
ner. Ceil frit ladle i comprendra 
et lul, en ce moment, 11 doit t’rn 
apercevoir, parca qua je tIdui I'ai 
dll, c'esl un homma rialisle ; de- 
puis des ano4ei el dca anp^es, la 
pnlittqiia am4ricalne, e'ett-i-dira 
non pas la imuverneiueoL riiaii lea 
trusts et le Pentagoiie, s appula en 
Amdique lalina sur des oligarchies. 
La prestige. 1& dollars, la puisaanca 
passalent par Tes mains d'une classa 
dont Kenned; lui-mfina roua a dil 
ce qu'elle dail en parlant da Ba- 
tista. 

4 Tout d’un coup, nn president 
arriva qul prdiend t'appuyer sur una 
autra ciataa f<nl a’aralt entra les 
mains ancon ' dea Iceleri da com- 
mandt) pour qua Its petrolaa alent 
rimpretsion qua ks Elata-Onla n'ap- 
puienl plus lea dlctaleurs el que 
Von n'a plus besoin da (aira oei 
revolutions * la Castro. 

< Qu’est-ce qui sa passe alori T l.ei 
trusts voieut leura lotertts compro- 
mis (k peine, mais tout de Tu4n)a 1), 
la Penlagona pens*' qua lea bases 
sirategiques soot en danger, lea oil- 
garclues puissaotes da tous lea pari 
d'Amkriqua latine alerleol leun amis 
aiu4ricains, elles sabotent la nouvelle 
politique, bref Eennedy a tout le 
uionde eoatre lul. Sur place, les quel- 

3 uea priaidents Ubdraux, ou pr4ten- 
us tell, qua Ton a cboisit comma 
instruments da la oourelle politique. 



IMsre nibouS-Mitnuin. 1 

4 Pattrquol ne iernji-/e poi Tito o» .^rtou Tourt T a 



partake I. 
bleme 


snir. que \tilre Ccononiie il 
cirfin-r uu voire sreuritS d4- 
riil de I'l nion .Sovielique, et 
inmie si \kiis n’> etes pour ritn. 
ilals I ms I'.insijerent que vous 
I pjrlj* d'une strat4gie Inter- 
nite. que vous cunstituex une 
sovieiique dans un mooda oh 
iiix depend du respect d'un 


irlie 


. l.ljts-i iiii pnifiit lo ^ro- 

qui est perdint 
e> On I ■ 


a la fin du cnmple 
sav S contra noui, tout, absolunient 
lout, el onus vivona encore, de mieui 
an mieux, nnui aommes debout, at 
nous atlons I4trr arec un 4cUt plus 
Brand qua d'babltude, li 1*’ janrlar 
la cinquikmt anniversaira da 
la Rkvolulion cubalne. I.a polillqua 
d’isnUmeol des E'als-l'nis est cna- 
qua Jour mnlns efficare .. 


1 


I 


Ni dullara ni iinnqiiirra 

4 Ji vlens de rous parler en rS- 
volutionnaire cubain. Mats il ja dole 
»AU5 pvrler cnnime un hi'mma eou- 
clrux de la pan at qui consldAra 
qua les Elats-Cnla font un pays trop 
important pour na pas toDuencer la 
pail dans la mondc, alors, kvldem- 
menl, je ne peux pea m'empfeher 
d'espkrer qu'il a« Irourera un hommi 
ao Ara4riqua du Nord, un honuna 
pour braver rimpoputaritS, lutter 
contra les trusty dire la vSrttd at 
•uriout laitaer les peuplet aflr 
comma Ua reolcndeal. 

4 Ja na demanda qu'uaa chosa i 
nl des dollars. nl unt sids. nl des 
diplomalcs, nl des banqulers, nl des 
tnilitsires, rien sauf la pali, qu'on 
nous accept# lels qua nous somrues, 
.N'nus, nous sommes sorialistes, let 
ElstS'L'nis soDi capitalistcs, les pays 
d'Amkriqut lalina clioisiroot ca 
qu’ils voudroDt. Tout da m4me. k 

I’kpoqua oh lea Elats-l'ols vendent 

du ble aux Russes, oil le Canada np- 
provisionna la China, oil de Gaulla 
respecte Ben Bella, pourquoi terait-11 
impossible de faire comprendra aux 
•Aioerlcains qua le socialisine conduit 
pour cux non pas k I'hoslililk, mail 
k U coexistence. Pourquoi ne scrais- 
je pas Tito ou Sekou Tour* 1 

4 Vriinient, je croii qu'un boiarae 
coiiime Kennedy peui d^couvrir 
qua I'inleret des Etals-l'nis n’est 
pas de poursuivre une politi- 
que qui ne cn4ne qu'k des kchece. 
Avec nous, sur la base dq respect 
rkeiproqua de< souverainrtks, tout 
peut le noriDaliser. > 

Fidel Castro s’est levk e| m'a dU 
encore, pour conclure ; 

a Pulque voui allex revolr Ken- 
nedy, loyei on Etauager da pais. 

Ja precis# blcs, Ja na vtux rlen, Ja 
□'alleod.'. ri;c cl, coiumo r^volutlon- 
naire, la situation actuella na ma 
dtplcli p-:t. MaU coTTiae homme, 
comma homma d'Elat, Tal la davolr 
d'indiquer oh peuvent ttr# les bases 
d'une bonne entente, s 
Deux jours aprks, 
axsassink. J'al revn 
klait bouleverse. 

JEAN DAN1EU 

{Cvpi/right a L'Eipreit » et Jean 
natiiei. route reprodaction, mtme 
parlielle. tnlerdite, ianf accord.) 
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When Castro Heard the News 


Htivand 

It was around 1 130 in the afternoon, Cuban time. We 
were having lunch in the living room of the modest 
summer residence which Fidel Castro owns on magni- 
ficent Varadero Beach, 120 kilometers from Havana. 
For at least the tenth time, I was questioning the Cuban 
leader on details of the negotiations' with Russia before 
the missile installations last year. The telephone rang, 
a secretary in guerrilla garb announced that Mr. Dor- 
tic6s. President of the Cuban Republic, had an urgent 
communication for the Prime Minister. Fidel picked up 
the phone and I heard him say: "Como? Un atentado?'* 
("Wbat's that? An attempted assassination?") He then 
turned to us to say that Kennedy had just bem struck 
down in Dallas. IHien he went back to the telephone 
and exclaimed in a loud voice "Herido? Muy graoe- 
mente?" ("Wounded? Very seriously?") 

He came back, sat down, and repeated three times 
the words: "£s una nuda noficuz." ("TTus is bad news.") 
He remained silent for a moment, awaiting another call 
with further news. He remarked while we waited that 
there was an alarmingly sizable lunatic fringe in Amer- 
ican society and that this deed could equally well have 
been the work of a madman or of a terrorist. Perhaps a 
Vietnamese? Or a member of the Ku Kl^lx Klan? The 
second call came through; it was hoped they would be 
able to announce that the United States President was 
still alive, that there was hope of saving him. Fidel 
Castro's immediate reaction was: 'If they can, he is 
already re-elected." He pronounced these words with 
satisfaction. 

This sentence was a sequel to a conversation we had 
held on a previous evening and which had turned into 
an all-night session. To be precise, it lasted from 10 in 
the evening until 4 in the morning. A good part of 
the talk revolved about the impressions I recounted 
to him of an interview which President Kennedy 
granted me this last October 24, and about Fidel 
Castro's reactions to these impressions. During this 
nocturnal discussion, Castro had delivered himself of 
a relentless indictment of US policy, adding that in the 
recent past Washington had had ample opportunity 
to normalize its relations with Cuba, but that instead 
it had tolerated a CIA program of training, equipping 
and organizing a counter-revolution. He had told me 
that he wasn't in the least fearful of his life, since 
danger was his natural milieu, and if he were to become 
a victim of the United States this would simply en- 
hance his radius of influence in Latin America as well 
as throughout the socialist world. He was speaking, he 
. said, from the viewpoint of the interests of peace in 


both the American continents. To achieve this goal, a 
leader would have to arise in the United States capable 
of understanding the explosive realities of Latin Amer- 
ica and of meeting them halfway. Then, suddenly, he 
had taken a less hostile tack: "Kennedy could still be 
this man. He still has the possibility of becoming, 
in the eyes of history, the greatest President of the 
United States, the leader who may at last understand 
that there can be coexistence between capitalists and 
socialists, even in the Americas. He would then be 
an even greater President than Lincoln. I know, for 
example, that for Khrushchev, Keimedy is a man you 
can talk with. I have gotten this impression from all 
my conversations with Khrushchev. Other leaders have 
assured me that to attain this goal, we must first await 
his re-election. Personally, I consider him responsible 
for everything, but I will say this: he has come to 
understand many things over the past few, months; 
and then too, in the last analysis. I'm convinced that 
anyone else would be worse." Then Fidel had added 
with a broad and boyish grin: "If you see him again, 
you can tell him that I'm willing to declare Goldwater 
my friend if that will guarantee Kennedy's re-election I" 

This conversation was held on November 19. 

Now it was nearly 2 o'clock and we got up from 
the table and settled ourselves in front of a radio. 
Commandant Vallero, his physician, aide-de-camp, and 
intimate friend, was easily able to get the broadcasts 
from the NBC network in Miami. As the news came 
in, Vallero would translate it for Fidel: Kennedy 
wounded in the head; pursxiit of the assassin; murder 
of a policeman; finally the fatal announcement: Presi- 
dent Keimedy is dead. Then Fidel stood up and said to 
me: "Everything is changed. Everything is going to 
change. The United States occupies such a position in 
world affairs that the death of a President of that 
country affects millions of people in every comer of 
the globe. The cold war, relations with Russia, Latin 
America, Cuba, the Negro question ... all will have to 
be rethought. I'll tell you one thing: at least Kennedy 
was an enemy to whom we had become accustomed. 
This is a serious matter, an extremely serious matter." 

After the quarter-hour of silence observed by all 
the American radio stations, we once more tun^ in 
on Miami; the silence had only been broken by a re- 
broadcasting of the American national anthem. Strange 
indeed was the impression made, on hearing this hymn 
ring out in the house of Fidel Castro, in the midst of a 
circle of worried faces. "Now," Fidel said, "they will 
have to find the assassin quickly, but very quickly. 
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otherwise, you watch and see, I know them, they will 
try to put the blame on us for this thing. But tell me, 
how many Presidents have been assassinated? Four? 
This is most disturbing! In Cuba, only one has been 
assassinated. You know, when we were hiding out in 
the Sierra there were some (not in my group, in an- 
other) who wanted to kill Batista. They thought they 
could do away with a regime by decapitating it. I have 
always been violently opposed to such methods. First 
of all from the viewpoint of political self-interest, be- 
cause so far as Cuba is concerned, if Batista had been 
killed he would have been replaced by some military 
figure who would have tried to make the revolutionists 
pay for the martyrdom of the dictator. But I was also 
opposed to it on personal grounds; assassination is 
repellent to me." 

The broadcasts were now resumed. One reporter 
felt he should mention the difficulty Mrs. Kennedy 
was having in getting rid of her bloodstained stockings. 
Fidel exploded: "What sort of a mind is this!" He re- 
peated the remark several times: "What sort of a 
mind is this? There is a difference in our civilizations 
after all. Are you like this in Europe? For us Latin 
Americans, death is a sacred matter; not only does it 
mark the close of hostilities, but it also imposes de- 
cency, dignity, respect. There are even street urchins 
who behave like kings in the face of death. Incidentally, 
this reminds me of something else: if you write all 
those things I told you yesterday against Kennedy's 
policy, don't use his name now; speak instead of the 
policy of the United States government." 

Toward 5 o'clock, Fidel Castro declared that since 
there was nothing we could do to alter the tragedy, we 
must try to put our time to good use in spite of it. He 
wanted to accompany me in person on a visit to a 
granja de pueblo (state farm), where he had been en- 
gaging in some experiments. His present obsession is 
agriculture. He reads nothing but agronomical studies 
and reports. He dwells lyrically on the soil, fertilizers, 
and the possibilities which will give Cuba enough 
sugar cane by 1970 to achieve economic independence. 

"Didn't I Tell You" 

We went by car, with the radio on. The Dallas 
police were now hot on the trail of the assassin. He 
is a Russian spy, says the news commentator. Five 
minutes later, correction: he is a spy married to a 
Russian. Fidel said: "There, didn't I tell you; it'll be 
my turn next." But not yet. The next word was: the 
assassin is a Marxist deserter. Then the word came 
through, in effect, that the assassin was a young man 
who was a member of the 'Tair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee," that he was an admirer of Fidel Castro. Fidel 
declared: "If they had had proof, they would have said 


he wtis an agent, an accomplice, a hired killer. In 
saying simply that he is an admirer, this is just to try 
and make an association in people's minds between the 
name of Castro and the emotion awakened by the 
assassination. This is a publicity method, a propaganda 
device. It's terrible. But you know. I'm sure this will 
all soon blow over. There are too many competing 
policies in the United States for any single one to be 
able to impose itself universally for very long." 

We arrived at the granja de pueblo, where the farm- 
ers welcomed Fidel. At that very moment, a speaker 
announced over the radio that it was now known that 
the assassin is a "pro-Castro Marxist." One commen- 
tator followed another; the remarks became increas- 
ingly emotional, increasingly aggressive. Fidel then 
excused himself: "We shall have to give up the visit 
to the farm." We went on toward Matanzas from where 
he could telephone President Dorticds. On the way he 
had questions: "Who is Lyndon Johnson? What is his 
reputation? What were his relations with Kennedy? 
With Khrushchev? What was his position at the time of 
the attempted invasion of Cuba?" Finally and most 
important of all: "What authority does he exercise 
over the CIA?" Then abruptly he looked at his watch, 
saw that it would be half an hour before we reached 
Matanzas and, practically on the spot, he dropped off to 
sleep. 

After Matanzas, where he must have decreed a state 
of alert, we returned to Varadero for dinner. Quoting 
the words spoken to him by a woman shortly before, 
he said to me that it was an irony of history for the 
Cubans, in the situation to which they had been re- 
duced by the blockade, to have to mourn the death of 
a President of the United States. "After all," he added, 
"there are perhaps some people in the world to whom 
this news is cause for rejoicing. The South Vietnamese 
guerrillas, for example, and also, I would imagine, 
Madame Nhu!" 

I thought of the people of Cuba, accustomed to the 
sight of posters like the one depicting the Red Army 
with maquis superimposed in front, and the screaming 
captions "halt, mx. Kennedy! cub a is not alone. . . ." 
I thought of all those who had been led to associate 
their deprivations with the policies of President John 
F. Kennedy. 

At dinner I was able to take up all my questions. 
What had motivated Castro to endanger the peace of 
the world with the missiles in Cuba? How dependent 
was Cuba on the Soviet Union? Is it not possible to 
envisage relations between Cuba and the United States 
along the same lines as those between Finland and the 
Russians? How was the transition made from the 
humanism of Sierra Maestra to the Marxism-Leninism 
of 1961? Fidel Castro, once more in top form, had an 
explanation for everything. Then he questioned me 
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once more on Kennedy, and each time I eulogised the 
intellectual qualities of the assassinated President, 1 
awakened the keenest interest in him. 

The Cubans have lived with the United States in 
that cruel intimacy so familiar to me of the colonized 
with their colonizers. Nevertheless, it was an intimacy. 
In that very seductive city of Havana to which we re- 
turned in the evening, where the luminous signboards 
with Marxist slogans have replaced the Coca Cola and 
toothpaste billboards, in the midst of Soviet exhibits 


and Czechoslovakian trucks, a certain American emo- 
tion vibrated in the atmosphere, compounded of re- 
sentment, of concern, of anxiety, yet also, in spite of 
everything, of a mysterious almost imperceptible rap- 
prochement. After all, this American President was able 
to reach accord with our Russian friends during his 
lifetime, said a young Cuban intellectual to me as I was 
taking my leave. It was almost as though he were apolo- 
gizing for not rejoicing at the assassination. 

Jean Daniel 
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Unofficial Envoy 

An Historic Report from Two Capitals 

by Jean Daniel 


A recent trip, to the Ur^ited States, followed by a journey to Cuba, made it 
possible for me to establish a '"dialogue" between the late President Kennedy and 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro. Since my arrival in Mexico, where this article is 
being written, 1 have been asked whether the impressions I derived from these 
interviews could shed any light on the assassination of the President and on 
future relations between Lyndon B. Johnson and Castro. 

Last week in these poges I answered the first cjuestion by describing the re- 
actions of Fidel Cflsfro, with whom I was oisitfng at the time, to John Ken- 
nedy's death. Here I shall explore the second question by reconstituting the 
Kennedy-Castro dialogue from the uieiopoinf of one who was a witness to it. 

The Author 


President Kennedy received me at the White House 
on Thursday, October 24. My appointment had been 
scheduled for 5 :3o. I waited in the Cabinet Conference 
Room, and at 5:45 the President, following his usual 
custom, came to look for me himself so that he could 
escort me into his office. He apologized for the delay, 
not so much as a courtesy or to flatter me, but to ex- 
plain the scheduling of his time, which seemed to be 
very strictly organized. As we passed through the small 
room where his secretary was working, we caught a 
glimpse of Mrs, Kennedy leaving by a French window 
on her way to the private garden of the White House. 
The President called her back to introduce me. 

It was still Indian summer in Washington, The 
weather was very warm, and both the President and 
Mrs. Kennedy were very lightly dressed, thus enhanc- 
ing the impression of youth, charm, and simplicity 
which was in rather surprising contrast to the solemnity 
of entering these august chambers. The President 
(athletic looking in his well-tailored suit, speaking with 
quick, abrupt gestures and a mobile expression but, at 
times, freezing up and becoming disconcertingly, al- 
most, I would say, completely expressionless) invited 
me to be seated on the semi-circular sofa which was in 
the middle of his office. He sat in a rocking chair op- 
posite the sofa. The interview was to last from 20 to 25 
minutes, and it was interrupted only by a brief tele- 
phone call. 

The President immediately asked me how the French 
situation was developing. After my reply, he spoke 
about General de Gaulle. He talked in a relaxed fashion, 


like someone who has at last found solace in indiffer- 
ence after having long been exasperated and fascinated. 
John Kennedy was a man who liked to get to the heart 
of a matter quickly, and make decisions even more 
rapidly. But this was not possible in dealing with de 
Gaulle, who is more difficult to handle than Khru- 
shchev. One day, impatient at not understanding the 
General's reasoning and intent upon convincing him, 
Kennedy telephoned de Gaulle direct. All in vain. Odd- 
ly enough, however, since the recent visit of de Gaulle's 
foreign minister, Couve de Murville, to Washington 
Mr. Kennedy had ceased to be so deeply concerned 
about Franco- American relations. The truth is, he had 
made up his mind not to worry about them any more. 
According to him, it was a waste of time. 

"Mr. Couve de Murville and I both verified that we 
didn't agree on anything," the President told me. "And 
we agre^ that such total disagreement was hardly cal- 
culated to create a flourishing friendship between two 
great Western nations. I came to the conclusion that 
General de Gaulle's strategy, which is rather incom- 
prehensible to me, requires a certain amount of tension 
with the United States. It would seem that only through 
this tension is it possible to restore to Europe the desire 
to think for itself and renounce its torpid dependence 
on American dollar aid and political guidance!" 

President Kennedy went on to sum up, with con- 
ciseness and vigor, the points of disagreement between 
the United States and France. On the subject of Ger- 
many, nuclear policy, Europe, the idea of "indepen- 
dence," he told me what has since become public 
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knowledge. He added, however, that France had a 
strange way of manifesting its independence, partic- 
ularly, for example, on the subject of Vietnam and 
Cuba. It seemed ironic and irritating to him that the 
French Chief Executive was apparently bent on telling 
him how the United States should proceed, without 
assuming any risks himself. He told me that no one was 
more appreciative than he of advice, information, and 
even criticism; but that these were all the more valued 
if the friends proffering them were themselves com- 
mitted to a program of action. 

I then asked Mr. Kennedy what could be expected 
from General de Gaulle's proposed visit to the United 
States next February. He replied: "Absolutely nothing." 
But he followed this up immediately and with a broad 
grin, as though savoring in advance the pleasure of 
the impending meeting: "It will be exciting, just the 
same. General de Gaulle is an historic figure; he is de- 
cidely the strangest great man of our time." 

Relations with Cuba 

Taking the initiative at this point, I brought up the 
subject of Vietnam and Cuba, saying that the Gaullists 
were not the only ones in France who deplored certain 
mistaken US policies. I pointed out that the first time 
I had the opportunity of meeting John Kennedy, he 
was a Senator and had just made a resounding speech 
on the subject of Algeria. Had the ideas set forth in 
that speech been faithfully applied in Saigon and 
Havana? Here my notes are very specific, and I shall 
let the late President speak through them: 

"We haven't enough time to talk about Vietnam, 
but I'd like to talk to you about Cuba. Incidentally, our 
conversation will be much more interesting when you 
return, because Ben Bradlee [of Newsweek] tells me 
you are on your way to Cuba now. 

"Every now and then I read articles in the European 
press pointing out that we Americans were blind to 
what was happening in the Cuban situation. I have just 
learned that General de Gaulle himself regarded Com- 
munism in Cuba as nothing but the accidental and 
temporary form of a will to independence from the 
United States. Of course it is very easy to understand 
this 'will to independence' around President de Gaulle." 

John Kennedy then mustered all his persuasive force. 
He punctuated each sentence with that brief, mechan- 
ical gesture which had become famous: 

"I tell you this: we know perfectly what happened 
in Cuba, to the misfortune of all. From the beginning 
I personally followed the development of these events 
with mounting concern. There are few subjects to which 
I have devoted more painstaking attention. My conclu- 
sions go much further than the European analyses. Here 
is what I believe. 


"J believe that there is no country in the world, in- 
cluding all the African regions, including any and all 
the countries under colonial domination, where eco- 
nomic colonization, humiliation and exploitation were 
worse than in Cuba, in part owing to my country's 
policies during the Batista regime. I believe that we 
created, built and manufactured the Castro movement 
out of whole cloth and without realizing it. I believe 
that the accumulation of these mistakes has jeopardized 
all of Latin America. The great aim of the Alliance for 
Progress is to reverse this unfortunate policy. This is 
one of the most, if not the most, important problems in 
American foreign policy. I can assure you that I have 
understood the Cubans. I approved the proclamation 
which Fidel Castro made in the Sierra Maestra, when 
he justifiably called for justice and especially yearned to 
rid Cuba of corruption. I will go even further: to some 
extent it is as though Batista was the incarnation of a 
number of sins on the part of the United States. Now 
we shall have to pay for those sins. In the matter of the 
Batista regime, I am in agreement with the first Cuban 
revolutionaries. That is perfectly clear." 

After a silence during which he was able to note my 
surprise and my interest, the President continued; "But 
it is also clear that the problem has ceased to be a 
Cuban one, and has become international - that is, it 
has become a Soviet problem. I am the President of the 
United States and not a sociologist; I am the President 
of a free nation which has certain responsibilities in the 
Free World. 1 know that Castro betrayed the promises 
made in the Sierra Maestra, and that he has agreed to 
be a Soviet agent in Latin America. I know that through 
his fault -either his 'will to independence', his mad- 
ness or Communism - the world was on the verge of 
nuclear war in October, 196a. The Russians understood 
this very well, at least after our reaction; but so far as 
Fidel Castro is concerned, I must say I don't know 
whether he realizes this, or even if he cares about it." 
A smile, then : "You can tell me whether he does when 
you come back. In any case, the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica are not going to attain justice and progress that 
way, I mean through Communist subversion. They 
won't get there by going from economic oppression to 
a Marxist dictatorship which Castro himself denounced 
a few years ago. The United States now has the pos- 
sibility oC doing as much good in Latin America as it 
has done wrong in the past; I would even say that we 
alone have this power - on the essential concfition that 
Communism does not take over there." 

Mr. Kennedy then rose to indicate that the interview 
was over. I apologized for keeping him to ask two 
quick questions. The first: Could the United States 
tolerate economic collectivism? He answered: "What 
about Sekou Toure? And Tito? I received Marshal Tito 
three days ago, and our discussions were most posi- 
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tive/' Second question: What does the American gov- 
ernment expect to gain from the blockade? Is the 
economic isolation of Cuba a punishment or a political 
maneuver? 

Kennedy's reply: "Are you suggesting that the polit- 
ical effectiveness of the blockade is uncertain [smile]? 
You will see when you go to Cuba whether it is or not. 
In any case, we can't let Communist subversion win in 
the other Latin American countries. Two dikes are 
needed to contain Soviet expansion: the blockade on 
the one hand, a tremendous effort toward progress on 
the other. This is the problem in a nutshell. Both battles 
are equally difficult." (Silence.) Then, a last comment: 
"The continuation of the blockade depends on the con- 
tinuation of subversive activities." 

The interview was over. I did not really wish to sug- 
gest anything, since I had never been to Cuba and, 
on the other hand, I had heard from all sides tales of 
the privations the Cuban people were suffering owing 
to their isolated economic situation. But I could see 
plainly that John Kennedy had doubts, and was seeking 
a way out. 

That same evening I recounted this conversation in 
detail to an American colleague - an intimate friend of 
President Kennedy, through whom I had obtained this 
interview - and to the editor of The New Republic. 
Both my confidants, who knew the President a thou- 
sand times better than I, agreed that John F. Kennedy 
had never before expressed himself so specifically and 
with such feeling on his understanding of the first 
phase of the Castro revolution. They hesitated to draw 
any political conclusions from his remarks. However, 
they were not surprised at Kennedy's invitation to 
come and see him again when I returned from Cuba. 

In effect, John Kennedy displayed two basic charac- 
teristics in his exercise of power: first, an overwhelming 
degree of empiricism and realism. A man without a 
particular doctrine, he reacted decisively to events, and 
only to events. Nothing but the shock of collision with 
a problem was sufficient to make him come to a deci- 
sion, and because of this, his decisions were unpredic- 
table. At that point he had a consuming need for 
information, and this need had increased a great deal 
since experience had taught him not to rely solely on 
official ^aimels. 

After this, I went to Havana. 

Night Session 

In the 'Tearl of the Antilles, rum-perfumed and 
steeped in triumphant sensuality," as Cuba is described 
in those American tourist folders still lying about in 
the hotels of Havana, 1 spent three closely packed and 
intensive weeks, but thinking all iilong that I would 
never get to meet with Fidel Castro. I talked with fann- 


ers, writers and painters, militants and counter-revo- 
lutionaries, ministers and ambassadors - but Fidel re- 
mained inaccessible. I had been warned: he was snowed 
under with work; as a result of the hurricane, the 
Cuban government had been obliged to revise its whole 
planning program; and then, above all, he no longer 
had any desire to receive any journalists, least of all 
Western newsmen. I had practically given up hope 
when, on the evening of what I thought was to be my 
departure date (the capricious plane which links 
Havana with Mexico happily did not leave the next day 
after all), Fidel came to my hotel. He had heard of my 
interview with the President. We went up to my 
room at 10 in the evening and did not leave until 4 in 
the following morning. Here, I shall only recount that 
part of that interview which constitutes a reply to John 
F. Kennedy's remarks. 

Fidel listened with devouring and passionate inter- 
est: he pulled at his beard, yanked his parachutist's 
beret down over his eyes, adjusted his maqui tunic, all 
the while making me the target of a thousand malicious 
sparks cast by his deep-sunk, lively eyes. At one point 
I felt as though I were playing the role of that partner 
with whom he had as strong a desire to confer as to do 
battle; as though I myself were in a small way that 
intimate enemy in the White House whom Khrushchev 
described to Fidel as someone with whom "it is pos- 
sible to talk." Three times he had me repeat certain re- 
marks, particularly those in which Kennedy expressed 
his criticism of the Batista regime, those in which Ken- 
nedy showed his impatience with the comments attrib- 
uted to General de Gaulle, and lastly those in which 
Keruiedy accused Fidel of having almost caused a war 
fatal to all humanity. 

When I stopped talking, I expected an explosion. 
Instead, I was treated to a lengthy silence and, at the 
end of that silence, to a calm, composed, often humor- 
ous, always thoughtftil exposition. I don't know wheth- 
er Fidel has changed, or whether these cartoons cari- 
caturing him as a ranting madman which appear in the 
Western press perhaps correspond to a former reality. 
I only know that at no time during the two complete 
days I spent with him (and during which a great deal 
happened), did Castro abandon his composure and 
poise. Here too, 1 shall let Castro speak for himself, 
reserving only the possibility of correcting certain judg- 
ments on these two political leaders bas^ on my own 
experiences in Cuba. 

"1 believe Kennedy is sincere," Fidel declared. '1 
also believe that today the expression of this sincerity 
could have political significance. I'll explain what I 
mean. I haven't forgotten that Kennedy centered his 
electoral campaign against Nixon on the theme of 
firmness toward Cuba. I have not forgotten the Ma- 
chiavellian tactics and the equivocation, the attempts at 
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invasion, the pressures, the blackmail, the organization 
of a counter-revolution, the blockade and, above every- 
thing, all the retaliatory measures which were imposed 
before, long before there was the pretext and alibi of 
Communism. But I feel that he inherited a difficult 
situation; I don't think a President of the United States 
is ever really free, and I believe Kennedy is at present 
feeling the impact of this lack of freedom. I also believe 
he now understands the extent to which he has been 
misled, especially, for example, on Cuban reaction at 
the time of the attempted Bay of Pigs invasion. I also 
think he is a realist: he is now registering that it is im- 
possible to simply wave a wand and cause us, and the 
explosive situation throueheut Latin .-'.'nerica, to dis- 
appear. 



mi.ssile em Placement. 

"Six months before these w.are installed in 

Cuba, we h.ad received an accumubtion of information 
warning us tha* a new inva'^icn of the isb.nd was beir.':. 
prepared under sponsorship of the Ceniral Ir.tel'igenc ? 
Agency, whose administrators were humiliated bv ‘he 
Bay of Pigs disaster and by the spectacle of bein.a, 
ridiculed in the e\'es f'f the world and b^Tated In Ub 
government ci'cies. We aUc knew that the Per.t.igcn 
was vesting the CIA preparations v.'irh the mantle of 
its authority, but wc had doubts as to the attitude of 
the President. There were those among our informants 
who even thought it would suffice to alert the President 
and give him cause for concern in order to arrest these 
preparations. Then one day Khrushchev's son-in-law, 
Adzhubei, came to pay us a visit before going on to 
Washington at the invitation of Kennedy's associates. 
Immediately upon arriving in Washington, Adzhubei 
had been received by the American Chief Executive, 
and their talk centered particularly on Cuba. A week 
after this interview, we received in Havana a copy of 
Adzhubei's report to Khrushchev. It was this report 
which triggered the whole situation. 

"What did Kennedy say to Adzhubei? Now listen to 
this carefully, for it is very important: he had said that 
the new situation in Cuba was intolerable for the Unit- 
ed States, that the American government had decided 
it would not tolerate it any longer; he had said that 
peaceful coexistence was seriously compromised by the 
fact that 'Soviet influences' in Cuba altered the balance 
of strength, was destroying the e<^uilibrium agreed 


upon and [at this point Castro emphasized his state- 
ment by pronouncing each syllable separately] Ken- 
nedy reminded the Russians that the United States 
had not intervened in Hungary, which was obviously 
a way of demanding Russian non-intervention in the 
event of a possible invasion. To be sure, the actual word 
'invasion' was not mentioned and Adzhubei, at the 
time, lacking any background information, could not 
draw the same conclusions as we did. But when we 
communicated to Khrushchev all our previous informa- 
tion, the Russians too began to interpret the Kennedy- 
Adzhubei conversation 3"^ we saw it and they went to 
the source of our infcrm::t: '>r. By the end of a month.- 
^.n€ R’Ji.sinn and Cub:- c:' — nments had reached the 
m .;-.vasion might take place 
t-pr,- * '» t n."'' This i? ♦he truth. 

"tV.'.i'- tc hr c.- r ~ 1" w- co-ild v? prevent the 
.lie V-’ ^ foun.d tbr- If’ -ushchev was concerned 
sa.';-.r thin.ii:- ' 'O worrvmc; us. He asked 

th<- 'Jrii 'd *hat any attack ot; Cuha 

rC’r- ; r .j"?-.’ ‘ \Inion. .And how 

rc-tiirt’ to’- ...Djccri ? .. v-ur thinking and discus- 

s >. ’;s rr .obvcd 3rc>\md r.n, -oint We thought of a 
prociamatio.n, an -alliaro? ..nventional military aid. 
The Russians explained "i that their concern was 
.v-oroid: iiisf, they war.'tx' *. save the Cuban revolu- 
tio.n 'in other word.' ti c:c ' ialist honor in the eyes 
of the v.orl'di, and at e ^ 'rne ti.nac they wished tc 
.avcld a world conflict. T: ‘ p reasoned that if conven- 
tl'nia! military aid ^V3S tr : v :tent of their assistance, 
the United Stares might n.-- hesitate to instigate an 
ir\asion, ;n \vh:ch case i would retaliate and this 
ivcidd inevitably touch n-' world war." 

At this point I interrupted to ask how Cuba could 
have been absolutely cert.-::p of Soviet intervention. 
.After ail, I said, Stalin certainly "let down" Markos, 
the Chief of the Greek Co.m.munist Resistance, because 
such help would have conflicted with prevailing zones 
of infiuence. 

"I know," Castro replied, "but the two situations 
cannot be compared." Then he continued: 

"Russia was much too deeply committed to us. More- 
over, since then we have had every proof of the im- 
mense solidarity of the Soviet people and its leaders. 
You can see for yourself how clearly this solidarity is 
manifest here. Then there is something else, specifi- 
cally apropos of Stalin. When I was in the USSR and 
others, outside Russia, were reproaching Khrushchev 
for taking a more conciliatory stand than Stalin toward 
the capitalists, Khrushchev confided to me several ex- 
amples, which I will not repeat to you, illustrating the 
prudence, even the abdication of Stalin. He told me- 
and I believe him - that Stalin would never have em- 
placed missiles in Cuba. 
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"It is true that it was said then by other factions 
that the real reason for installing the missiles was 
because certain internal problems were driving the Rus- 
sians to use us to provoke the United States. I am here 
to tell you that the Russians didn't want and do not 
today want war. One only need visit them on their 
home territory, watch them at work, share their eco- 
nomic concerns, admire their intense efforts to raise the 
workers' standard of living, to understand right away 
that they are far, very far, from any idea of provocation 
or domination. However, Soviet Russia was confronted 
by two alternatives; an absolutely inevitable war (be- 
cause of their commitments and their position in the 
socialist world), if the Cuban revolution was attacked; 
or the risk of a war if the United States, refusing to 
retreat before the missiles, would not give up the at- 
tempt to destroy Cuba. They chose socialist solidarity 
and the risk of war. 

"Under these circumstances, how could we Cubans 
have refused to share the risks taken to save us? It 
was, in the final analysis, a question of honor, don't 
you agree? Don't you believe that honor plays a role 
in politics? You think we are romantics, don't you? 
Perhaps we are. And why not? In any event, we are 
militants. In a word, then, we agreed to the emplace- 
ment of the missiles. And I might add here that for us 
Cubans it didn't really make so much difference 
whether we died by conventional bombing or a hydro- 
gen bomb. Nevertheless, we were not gambling with 
the peace of the world. The United States was the one 
to jeopardize the peace of mankind by using the threat 
of war to stifle revolutions. 

"And so in June, 1962, my brother Raoul and Che 
Guevara went to Moscow to discuss ways and means 
of installing the missiles. The convoy arrived by sea in 
three weeks. The United States was able to find out 
that weapons were being shipped in, of course; but it 
took them two months to discover that these weapons 
were guided missiles. Two months ... in other words, 
longer than we had calculated. Because, of course, we 
were seeking intimidation, not aggression." 

Alliance for Progress 

The conversation now turned to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. "In a way," Castro said, "it was a good idea, it 
marked progress of a sort. Even if it can be said that it 
was overdue, timid, conceived on the spur of the 
moment, under constraint . . . despite all that I am will- 
ing to agree that the idea in itself constituted an effort 
to adapt to the extraordinarily rapid course of events in 
Latin America. Such as, for example, what we read in 
the papers this morning - did you see the news? That 
Argentina is nationalizing the oil industry? The Argen- 
tine government! Do you realize what that means? This 


will cause more commotion on the New York stock 
exchange than Castroism! The Catholic and military 
conservatives of Argentina, the factions most closely 
linked with American interests! There is talk of na- 
tionalization of industries there, of agrarian reform 
there . , . well and good! If the Alliance for Progress 
provokes these developments, then it's not doing so 
badly; all these things are consonant with the aspira- 
tions of the people. I can look back to the days of 
Eisenhower, or rather of Nixon, and recall the furore 
which broke out when the United States and Cuba to- 
gether decreed an agrarian reform which was to apply^ 
mark this well, only to landowners of over 200,000 
hectares! Yes, 200,000! Yet the reaction of the trusts 
was terrible at that time. Nowadays, in the other Latin 
American countries, because the Communist banner is 
used as a bogeyman, the reaction of the American 
trusts is shrewder. They are going to choose strawmen, 
so as to rule indirectly. But there will be difficulties. 

'This is why Kennedy's good ideas aren't going to 
yield any results. It is very easy to understand and at 
this point he surely is aware of this because, as I told 
you, he is a realist. For years and years American policy 

- not the government, but the trusts and the Pentagon 

- has supported the Latin American oligarchies. All the 
prestige, the dollars, and the power was held by a class 
which Kennedy himself has described in speaking of 
Batista. Suddenly a President arrives on the scene who 
tries to support the interests of another class (which 
has no access to any of the levers of power) to give the 
various Latin American countries the impression that 
the United Sates no longer stands behind the dictators, 
and so there is no more need to start Castro-type revo- 
lutions. What happens then? The trusts sec that their 
interests are being a little compromised (just barely, 
but still compromised); the Pentagon thinks the strate- 
gic bases are in danger; the powerful oligarchies in all 
the Latin American countries alert their American 
friends; they sabotage the new policy; and in short, 
Kennedy has everyone against him. The few liberal or 
allegedly liberal presidents who were chosen as instru- 
ments of the new policy are swept out of office, like 
Bosch in Santo Domingo, or else they are transformed. 
Betancourt, for example, was not a Batista; now he 
has become one. 

"In view of all these things, how can the American 
government seriously believe that Cuban subversion is 
at the root of explosions taking place all over the 
South American continent? In Venezuela, for example, 
are you familiar with the situation there? Do you think 
the Venezuelans need us to understand what's going 
on in their country? Do you think we don't have 
enough problems of our own? Right now I ask only 
one thing: Leave us in peace to better our country's 
economic situation, to put our planning into effect, to 
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educate our young companeros. This doesn't mean we 
do not feel solidarity toward nations that are struggling 
and suffering, like the Venezuelan people. But it is up 
to those nations to decide what they want, and if they 
choose other regimes than ours, this isn't our business." 

"We Have Alwaj^s Lived with Dan^e/' 

I asked Fidel where is this all going to end? How will 
the situation develop? Even if the United States uses 
against you what you call the alibi of Communism, it 
still remains true that you have chosen Conjmunism, 
that your economy and your security depend on the 
Soviet Union, and that even if you have no ulterior mo- 
tives in this association, still the United States considers 
that you are part of an international strategy, that you 
constitute a Soviet base in a world where peace depends 
on mutual respect for a tacit division of zones of in- 
fluence. 

"I don't want to discuss our ties with the Soviet 
Union," Fidel Castro cut me short. "I find this indecent. 
We have none but feelings of fraternity and profound, 
total gratitude toward the USSR. The Russians are 
making extraordinary efforts on our behalf, efforts 
which sometimes cost them dear. But we have our own 
policies which are perhaps not always the same (we 
have proved this!) as those of ithe USSR. I refuse to 
dwell on this point, because asking me to say that I am 
not a pawn on the Soviet chessboard is something like 
asking a woman to shout aloud in the public square 
that she is not a prostitute. 

"If the United States sees the problem as you have 
posed it, then you are right, there is no way out. But 
who is the loser in the last analysis? They have tried 
everything against us, everything, absolutely every- 
thing, and we are still alive and getfing better day by 
day; we are still standing upright, and we plan to cele- 
brate with greater festivities than usual, on January i, 
1964, the fifth anniversary of the Cuban Revolution! 
The United Slates' policy of isolating us economically 
is less effective with each passing day; we are increas- 
ing our trade with the rest of the world. Even with 
Spain! We have just sold a shipment of 300,000 tons 
of sugar to the Spaniards. Far from discouraging us, 
the blockade is maintaining the revolutionary atmos- 
phere we need to stiffen the country's backbone. Are we 
in danger? We have always lived with danger. To say 
nothing of the fact that you have no idea how many 
friends one discovers in the world when one is perse- 
cuted by the United States. No, truly,, for all these 
reasons, we are not suppliants, we ask nothing. I'll 
tell you something else: since the rupture and the 
blockade, we have forgotten the United States. We feel 
neither hatred nor resentment any more, we simply 
don't think about the US. When I think of the problems 


which diplomatic relations with the United States 
would pose! The Swiss Ambassador is representing the 
US at present. I prefer to do business with him than 
with 200 members of an Embassy among whom surely 
some spies would be spotted. 

"I have just talked to you as a Cuban revolutionary. 
But I should also speak to you as a peace lover, and 
from this viewpoint 1 believe the United States is too 
important a country not to have an influence on world 
peace. I carmot help hoping, therefore, that a leader 
will come to the fore lin North America (why not Ken- 
nedy, there are things in his favor!), who will be willing 
to brave unpopularity, fight the trusts, tell the truth 
and, most important, let the various nations act as 
they see fit. I ask nothing: neither dollars, nor assist- 
ance, nor diplomats, nor bankers, nor military men — 
nothing but peace, and to be accepted as we are! We 
are socialists, the United States is a capitalist nation, 
the Latin American countries will choose what they 
want. All the same, at a time when the United States 
is selling wheat to the Russians, Canada is trading with 
China, de Gaulle respects Ben Bella, why should it be 
impossible to make the Americans understand that 
socialism leads, not to hostility toward them, but to co- 
existence? Why am I not Tito or Sekou Tour£? Because 
the Russians have never done us any injury such as 
the Yugoslavians and the Guineans have complained 
of in the past, and because the Americans have never 
given us any of the benefits for which these two nations 
congratulate themselves today. 

"As to this matter of fearing Soviet intentions in 
Latin America through Cuba's subversive activities, 
this is just attributing to others one's own desire to 
dominate. You said yourself just a little while ago that 
the Russians have had enough of their Cuban involve- 
ment. Economically this is obvious. This is why, speak- 
ing from a military viewpoint, it is better not to force 
nations to turn to the Russians for help. Really, it 
seems to me that a man like Kennedy is capable of 
seeing that it is not in the United States' interest to 
pursue a policy which can lead only to a stalemate. So 
far as we are concerned, everything can be restored to 
normalcy on the basis of mutual respect of sover- 
eignty." 

In conclusion, Fidel Castro said to me: "Since you 
are going to see Kennedy again, be an emissary of 
peace, despite everything. I want to make myself clear; 

I don't want anything, I don't expect anything, and 
as a revolutionary the present situation docs not dis- 
please me. But as a man and as a statesman, it is my 
duty to indicate what the bases for understanding 
could be." 

All this was said two days before President Ken- 
nedy's death. 
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Mr. Standard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Because of the lateness of the hour, it will be 
the plan of the committee to make the presentation tomorrow 
morning of the interview with President Fidel Castro in Cuba, For 
that reason I would like to make some other remarks at this time. 

This committee made two trips to Cuba, one on March 30, which 
extended from the 30th of March to the 4th of April, The second 
trip was from August 24 to August 29. Prior to going to Cuba on 
both occasions, it required a great deal of preparation and a great 
deal of contact between this committee and the Cuban Interest 
Section in the Cuban Government. 

I want to acknowledge the presence here today at the witness 
table of one of the gentlemen who was extremely helpful and 
cooperative to this committee in terms of both of those trips, Senor 
Ricardo Escartin, who is the Consul and the First Secretary of the 
Cuban Interest Section. It was necessary for Mr. Escartin and 
other members of the Cuban Interest Section to meet with me on 
many occasions and also with Professor Blakey and members of 
this staff. We spent a great deal of time and received a great deal 
of cooperation from him on every occasion. 

Also, in Cuba, Senor Senen Buergo, the American Department of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was extremely helpful and cooperative 
with this committee. 

I also want to acknowledge the presence here at the witness 
table today of another gentleman who was extremely cooperative 
with us, and that was Senor Felipe Villa, Captain of the Ministry 
of the Interior, and during the course of. both of our trips he 
extended a great deal of cooperation and help and assistance to 
this committee, 

I would like also to mention two very talented and able Cuban 
translators who were extremely helpful to us, Ms. Juanita Vera 
Nellie and Ruiz de Sarade. 

Others who gave cooperation and hospitality to this committee 
were Dr. Mondo Torres Santrail, the Minister of Justice; Oscar 
Fernandez Mel, the mayor of Havana; Jose Raimond Fernandez, 
Minister of Education, all of whom were extremely helpful and 
hospitable to us on our stay in Cuba. 

In addition, we want to express our deep appreciation to Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro. On the first trip we made to Cuba, President 
Castro spent in excess of 4 hours being interviewed by the chair- 
man of this committee and other members of the committee and 
staff. The entire transcript will be put into the record at some 
point tomorrow. 

During that period of time, the President made it very clear that 
it was the purpose of the Cuban Government to make it very clear 
that their government had nothing to do whatsoever with this very 
tragic occurrence in this country. It was the intent of their govern- 
ment to do everything possible to cooperate and see that the Cuban 
Government did everything in its power to clear up whatever it 
could around a tragedy of this type. 

So we are indeed grateful for the kind of cooperation that this 
congressional committee has received, and we want to thank each 
of you gentlemen for the assistance you have given us in this very 
important matter. 
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If there is nothing further at this time, I might also say that we 
are once again indebted to the U.S. Marshall Service for the secu- 
rity arrangements here around the distinguished witnesses who 
have appeared here today. 

We also would like to thank the interpreter from the State 
Department, Mr. Hervas, for a very efficient job he has done here 
today. 

At this time the Chair will request that everyone remain seated 
until our witnesses have departed from the hearing room. Thereaf- 
ter, we will adjourn these hearings until 9 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

Thank you, gentlemen. You are excused. 

[Whereupon, at 4:22 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 a.m., Tuesday, September 19, 1978.] 



INVESTIGATION OF THE ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1978 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Assassinations, 

Washington, D,C, 

The select committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:15 a.m., 
in room 345, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Louis Stokes 
(chairman of the select committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Stokes, Devine, Preyer, McKinney, 
Sawyer, Dodd, Ford, Fithian, and Edgar. 

Staff present: G. Robert Blakey, chief counsel and staff director; 
Leodis Matthews, staff counsel; and Elizabeth L. Berning, chief 
clerk. 

Chairman Stokes. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. 

The Chair recognizes Professor Blakey. 

NARRATION BY G. ROBERT BLAKEY, CHIEF COUNSEL 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In late March and early April of this year, three members of the 
select committee — yourself, Congressman Preyer, and Congressman 
Dodd — as well as three staff members, traveled to Cuba. It was the 
first of two trips in which the committee sought firsthand informa- 
tion about Lee Harvey Oswald^s alleged visit to the Cuban consul- 
ate in Mexico City, as well as other evidence about the Kennedy 
assassination. During the trip to Havana the committee representa- 
tives were given an opportunity to interview President Castro him- 
self. 

In a 4-hour session, which was tape recorded, President Castro 
denied that he or any official of his government had anything to do 
with the death of President Kennedy or with Lee Harvey Oswald 
other than the visit to the Cuban consulate in September of 1963. 

The committee asked President Castro a series of questions. 
First, the committee asked him to recount whatever details he had 
learned and could recall regarding Oswald's two visits to the Cuban 
consulate in Mexico City in September 1963. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that JFK F-429A, a photo taken during the 
interview of President Castro, be displayed and entered into the 
record at this point. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered into the 
record at this place and displayed. 

[The information follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-429A 

Mr. Blakey. In addition, may a tape of that interview, JFK 
F-429B, and a transcript, JFK F-429C, also be included in the 
record at this point? 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered into the 
record at this point. 

[Tape referred to above is retained in committee files.] 

[The information follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tflis Staff Report contains an interview held with 
Fidel Castro on April 3, 1978. It is President Castro ^s 
story as told by President Castro, about major areas of the 
Committee's concern. 

President Castro ' s words have been transcribed 
from the contemporaneous translations of Juanita Vera and 
Nellie Ruiz de Zarade, Their translations have been used 
so as to provide as accurate a transcription as possible. 

It is based solely on statements made by President Castro; 
it does not rely upon or cite other source material, or 
evidence the Committee has uncovered. It is based on an 
interviev conducted by the Committee and staff with 
President Castro in Ka,va,na,, Cuba. This interview, released 
today in its entirety, will also be published as an appendix 
to the Pinal Report of the Select Committee on Assassinations, 

This Staff Report should not be read as '’implying'* 
that the Committee believes or disbelieves the statements 
made. The Committee is currently analyzing and investigating 
all aspects of the subjects rasied in this interview that are 
related to this investigation. The Final Report will contain 
a complete analysis of the subjects discussed during the 
interview related to the investigation. The Final Report 
will also incorporate all the material that the Select Com- 
mittee has acquired as a result of its investigation. 
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EXCERPT A 


Lee Harvey Oswald's Visits 
to the Cuban Consulate in Mexico Citv 


Stokes: yj: . President, did it come to your attention shortly 

after the assassination that Lee Harvey Oswald, who was 
the accused assassin, had had contact with your Embassy 
in Mexico Ciry? 

Castro: Yes. In fact, it was after Kennedy's death that he caught 
my attention. Because here nobody receives news about 
anyone filing applications for a visa. These things are 
always solved through the Office of The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. So it never is oaken to the government. You 
know, it is not necessary. This is normal routine work. 

None of us has anything to do with visas. Some officials 
knew about it when somebody in particular filed an appli- 
cation there. But tens - or maybe hundreds of thousands of 
people file applications. But when Kennedy was assassinated 
and Oswald's actions were published in the newspapers, the 
officials who had handled visa applications realized that 
this Oswald could be the same Oswald who had gone to the 
Consulate in order to apply for a visa. That is why we 
had news about it, you know? .After Kennedy's death we 
learned that a man by the name of Oswald had gone to the 
Consulate and filled out an application for a visa - that 
he had been told that we did not norm.ally give an intransit 


visa until the country of destination granted one. And 
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?_ica-ion5 .. li.’ce -hat. those hays the h.echanis.r! 

was very rigid oecause, tt course, -ve had suspicior.s of 
anyone who cried to coo\e co Cuba . People in charge of 
■i-^'hting '.'tsas as.'Ced che.Tselves : '•*h'/ does .'chis aoolicanc 

vane to come oo Cuba? yhat kind of counner-revolucionarv 
activicy could he carry out in Cuba? Maybe the people 
tnougnt onac tne person, was a CIA or F3I agenc. '/ou know, 
so It was *.*ery difficult for a yornh .American, just from 
nis own wishes, no core no Cuba -- because sys terr.anioall-.- 
we tenied nhe '-isas. 5o, I nhink nhat there could alvavs 
be an exception, bun in nhose ni.nes in was very, verv 
ciniiou^n no ns'.'e enyor.e from nhe Coined Snanes oone inno 
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Cuba because there was a tremendous suspicion and because 
in general permizs to 'zravel to Cuba) were denied. 'Tow, 
if it was a transit visa going toward another country - 
let's say -- had the Soviet union granted the visa, 
you may be sure that our Consul would have granted the 
transit visa because the person would not be coming to 
Cuba only, but would be going to another country. The 
person would have to come (here) and if the Soviets would 
have granted the visa, then that would have accredited 
the person, .like, you know, the person would have bee.n 
given a transit visa because I feel that if the Soviets 
had granted t.he visa, the.n he would have come here. (In 
that era) it was not so crazy (that he tried) to come to 
Cuba because if he had obtained the visa from another 
country, it would have been for certain that our Consul 
would have granted him the visa to stop here. >Jow, can 
you imagine if that person had been to Cuba in October 
and the.n in Movamber the President of the United States 
would have bee.n killed? That is why it has always been 
something -- a very obscure thing -- something suspicious 
-- because I interpreted it as a deliberate atte.mpt to 
link Cuba with Kennedy's death. That is one of the things 
that seemed to me very strange. . . . 
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Stokes; Let me ask you this question, Mr. President. One of the 
persons that we have talked with since we have been here 
in Havana has been your forrr.er Consul , .Mr. Azcue, who 
was produced at our request by your officials here. He 
told us that with reference to the ma.n who appeared at 
your Enbassy and who filled out an application for an 
intransit visa, that the photograph which appears on the 
visa application is the photograph of the man who died 
in the Clnited States as Lee Harvey Oswald, but, that 
this man was not the individual who had appeared at your 
Embassy in Mexico City. And, my question would be in 
two parts: One, have you had an opportunity to talk 

with -Mr. Azcue? And secondly, from all the information 


available to you , would this be your opinion also -- 
that the man who appeared at the Embassy was an imposter? 

Castro: Actually, I don’t have an opinion about that. I wouldn't 

be able to say whether I've met Azcue ones. I don't re- 
member now. I have no recollection at present of having 
met Azcue. Because I had been given the information about 
all that, I myself did not know whether he was in Mexico 
or here. It is very likely that I have seen him some 
ti.me; however, I don't recall having met Azcue those days. 
Secondly, about the idea of an imposter, I have no special 
theory on that. As far as I have understood, Azcue has an 
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Page Seven 


astro : 


There is something that I can guarantee. The 
government believes that Azcue is a serious a; 
man; and that he has never said something di£: 
from 'vhat he said the first time. He has mors 
kepr his story — as far as I know. I mean, t 
person you can trust. He is a trustful man. 
all I can say about Azcue. 3ut , I may say th< 


Cuban 
id honest 
:erently 
2 or less 
ie is a 
That is 
at if many 


people have elaborated theories, I am not among them. 
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Cornwell : 


Villa: 

Cas tro: 
Pause : 

Castro : 
Cornwell : 
Castro : 


EXCERPT B 

Comer Clark’s Allegation 

One passage reads as follows: 

An interview in July 1967 with a British 
journalist. Comer Clark... do you have the trans- 
lation of it there? 

Yes . 

Let me see it. I have it here. 

(Approximately one minute while President Castro 
reads it.) 

This is absurd. I didn't say that. 

Did the interview ever occur? 

It has been invented from the beginning until the end. 
I didn't say that. How could I say that? 

It's a lie from head to toe. If this man would 
have done something like that, it would have been 
our moral duty to inform the United States. You 
understand? Because if a man comes here, mentions 
that he wants to kill Kennedy, we are (being pro- 
voked) , do you realize that? It would have been 
similar to a mad person. If somebody comes to 
us and said that, it would harve been our moral 
responsibility to inform the United States. How 
could we accept a man from Mexico to Cuba who 
tells us that he is going to kill President Ken- 
nedy? If somebody is trying to create provoca- 
tion or a trap, and uh — we would have denounced 
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Escartin : 


Castro : 


Villa; 


him. Sure, a person corning here or even in 
one of our embassies saying that--and that never 
happened — in no part, as far as I know. 

That refers to the interview you spoke about 
in the beginning. 

But how could they interview me in a pizzeria? 

I never go to public restaurants and that man 
invented that. That was invented from the upper 
to the bottom. I do not remember that. And, 
it is a surprise for me to see because I couldn't 
have said that. You have to see who wrote it- 
And, wbat is the job of that journalist? What 
is he engaged in? And, what prestige has this 
journalist? Not the one that wrote that book, 
but the origin of that version. You should have 
to find v^o he is and why he wrote it, and with 
whom he is related-'-and which sense they have to 
attribute those words which are absolutely in- 
vented. r think it is possible that you would 
be able to find out who that journalist was. 

Do you have some news about that journalist in 
that newspaper? 

He was in Cuba and tried to carry out an interview 
with you. 

Let me tell you. Of every one hundred interviews 
that are requested of me I only grant one because 


Castro; 
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Dodd; 

Villa; 


Cas tro : 


if I were to give all the interviews that I 
am requested to, you can be sure that I would 
not be able to have anything but twenty-four 
hours of ray life to have interviews. I would 
not have enough tirae to do anything el^e. Bar- 
bara Walters waited three years for an inter- 
view — just almost three years. And even that 
of Moyers. I didn't want to have that Moyers 
interview. He started talking and the truth 
is that he was very insistent from the time he 
came down from the airplane and in spite of the 
fact that there was no commitment from me regard- 
ing the interview. I granted one. There are a 
lot of interview requests and it is very diffi- 
cult, but I would never have given a journalist 
an interview in a pizzeria. 

I don't even give interviews in a pizzeria. 
Another element commander. That interview was 
published in a sensationalist or yellow press 
from the United States. It is a non-serious news- 
paper. 

Especially at that time, a lot of barbaric things 
were published — a lot of lies. 
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EXCERPT C 

Use of Assassinations 
As a Political Weapon 


Castro: It was really something inconceiv- 

able - could have the idea of killing the President? 

First, because that would have been a tremendous insanity. 
The Cuban Revolutionaries and the people who have made 
this Revolution have proven to be intrepid and to make 
decisions in the right moment. 3ut, we have not proven 
to be insane people. The leaders of the Revolution do 
not do crazy things and have always been ext.remely con- 
cerned to prevent any factor that could become a kind 
of an argument or a pretext for carrying out aggression 
against our country, '^e are a very small country. We 
have t.he United States 90 miles from our shore which is 
a very large, powerful country economically, technically, 
militarily. So, for many years we lived concerned that 
an invasion could take place.. I mean, indirect and at 
the end a direct aggression. We were very close to that. 
Yet look at the conclusions we draw. If the elections 
of 1960 had not been won by Kennedy, but Mixon instead, 
during the Bay of Pigs, the United States would have in- 
vaded Cuba. We mean that in the midst of the fight that 
Kennedy followed the line that hadU been already traced. 
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There is no douht that we appreciate very highly the 
fact that Kennedy resisted every kind of pressure not 
to have the Marines land in our country. Because, 



on someone else's temtory, ir tt is not on t.ne oasis 
of an agreement. However, the Tnited States has 
military bases in many places oi the worlc, out nere, it . 
is bv force. rrom that base, m.any provocations nave 
been carried out against Cuba. There were people 
wounded .. there ware people killed. what did we to? 

We brought our guards away irom the lines, iron the _ence. 
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We never shot at then. Why? Because ve nade every 
possible effort so that an i.ncident of that hind v/ouid not 
become a ore text to be attached. So, have to 1 lowed 
the policy. We had an American boat just three miles 
away from us for years, a warship full of electronic 
commu.nications equipment and never a hostile action 
was carried against that warship. So, there are .many 
events that have proven how careful Cuba has always been 
to prevent the perpetration of an invasion. We could 
have died heroically - no doubt about it. >Tow, that 
would have been a victory for our people. They’re 
willing to be sacrificed and to die. Yet, it would 
have been just another page in history .. nothing else. 

So, we have always been very much aware to not give 
The United States the pretext.. the possibility .. for 
(an invasion.} What was the cause of the missile crisis? 
The need we had to seek protection in case of an 
(invasion) from the United States. We agreed on the 
installation of the (statagic) missiles, because un- 
doubtedly that di.minished the danger of direct aggression. 
That becsune a danger of another kind, a kind of a global 
danger we became, but we were trying to protect our 
country at all times. Who here could have operated 
and planned something so delicate as the death of the 
United States President. That was insane- From the 
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po 1 




_r.3ar. 1 TV . 









the President of the United States, That would have been 
the r.ost perfect pretext for the United States to invade 
our country which is what I have tried to prevent for all 
these years r in every possible sense. Since the United 
States is ciuch tiora powerful than we are, what could we gain 
from a war with the United States? The United States would 
lose .nothing . The destruction would have been here . T.he 
United States had U-2 air surveillancing for ai.tiost fifteen 
years. T.he planes flew over our territory every day. The 
women said that they could not go over their terrace naked 
for the U-2 would have taken a picture of them. That thing 
we could not allow to happen, you know, because it was 
demoralizing. So, there were, you know, those flights ^ust 
very close -o the soil. Those kind of flights was really 
demoralizing for our people. It was impossible cc let 
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them continue to do that, so we had to shoot at them. On 
the following day after the missile crisis, we had the 
need to shoot at those planes, because to have allowed 
that would have created a demoralization among our people. 
And, I say that if we allowed that, you wouldn't have been 
able even to play baseball here. Because those planes 
came just twenty meters from here, so it was really de- 
mor^lizing. See, the Q-2 came very high, you know, and 
I tell you, Cuba has been characterized by following a 
firm policy, a policy of principles. Our position was 
known after the missile crisis. We were not in a position 
to make any concessions. That is a known position, but Cuba 

the leaders of the Cuban Revolution, have" never made 
that kind of insanity, and that I may assure you. .And 
the biggest kind of insanity that could have gone through 
anyone's mind here would have been that of thinking of 
killing the Presidenc of the Cnited States. Mobody 
would have thought of that. In spite of all the things, 
in spite of all the attempts, in spite of all the irritation 
that brought about an attitude of firmness, a willingness 
to fight, that was translated by our people into a spirit 
of heroism, but it never became a source of insanity. 

I ' 11 give you practical reasons - Apart from our 
ideology, I want to tell you that the death of the 
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leader does not change the system. It has never done 
that. hnd , the best example we have is Satis ta. Satista 
murdered thousands of our comrades. If there was anyone 
in which that hind of revenge was justified, it was 
Batista. However, our move.ment did very difficult things, 
but it never had the idea of physically slininating Satista. 
Other revolutionary groups did, but never our move.ment. 

We had a war for twenty-five months against Batista's 
army and spent seven years under Batista's dictatorship 
with thousands dying. But, it never carte to our minds., 
we could have done it, very well, but we never thought 
about that, because it was different from our feelings. 
That is our position . That is why we are interested . 

That is why I was ashing you whet.her you are really 
hopeful to give serious conclusions on this. On our 
part, if there is something we could give you, we 
would, without any hind of precondition. The informa- 
tion we have offered you is not conditioned to anything. 

In spite of the fact that the problem is thorny, that 
doesn’t stop this Committee here from giving the im- 
pression that we are being judged here, that we are 
being tried. 
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Castro: Then a journalist asked me ... and the 

purpose I had ... I don't remember literally what I said, 
but I remember my intention in saying what I said and it 
was to warn the government that we know about the (at- 
tempted) plots against our lives. I mean, in one way or 
the other to let the Cnited States government know than 
we knew about the existence of those plots. So, I said 
something like those plots start to set a vary bad precedent, 
a very serious one — that that could become a boomerang 
against the authors of those actions . . . but I did not 
mean to threaten by tha t . I did not mean even that . . 
not in the least .. but rather, like a warning that we 
knew; that we had news about it; and that to set those 
precedents of plotting the assassination of leaders of 
other countries would be a very bad precedent . . somet.hing 
very negative. And, if at present, the same would happen 
under the same circumstances, I would have no doubt in 
saying the same as I said (then) because I didn't mean 
a threat by that. I didn't say it as a threat- I did 
not mean by that that we were going to take measures - 
- like a retaliation for that. 


similar measures 


We never 
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meant that because we knew that there were pLocs. For 
three years we had known that there were plots against us 
So, the conversation came about very casually, you know; 
but I would say that all these plots or attempts were 
part of the everyday life. 

r do remember about being in the Brazilian Embas sy at 
that time . . . that I did make a statement in that sense . 
in the sense that I was informed of the plots and that 
that was a very bad precedent to form the various prin- 
ciples in relation to ... 
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KENNEDY 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON ASSASSINATIONS 

Name Fidel Castro Ruz Date April 3 , 1978 Time 6:30 PM 

Address Havana , Cuba Place Presidential offices 


Interview: Present were President Fidel Castro and his interpreter, 

Senorita Juanita Vera, Captain Felipe Villa, Senor Ricardo Escartin, 
Zenen Buergo, and Alfredo Ramirez (representing the Government of 
Cuba) . Also present representing the Government of the United 
States were Congressmen Louis Stokes, Richardson Preyer, Christopher 
Dodd and staff personnel of HSCA: G. Robert Blakey, Chief Counsel, 
Gary Cornwell, Deputy Chuef Counsel and Edwin Lopez, Researcher/ 
Translator . 

The meeting opened and President Castro stated: 

Castro: Do you have the supposed statements that I have made? I 

have tried to remember. There is an individual who says 
that he interviewed me in a restaurant. That is very 
strange. I tried to recall him, you know. I tried to 
recall (the proposed) interview and on one occasion (he) 
said that it was in a (pizzeria) . I just reached a 
conclusion not only because of the circumstances in 
which he says the interview was made, but also be- 
cause of the content of the interview . . .or the 

alleged interview. I am absolutely certain that that 
Interviewer Signature 

Typed Signature 


Date 


transcribed 


started July 10 

wa 
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Castro Interview- Page two 

intervie’w never took place. Mow, I will have to check 
chat about the I alleged interview at the Brazilian Ezi- 
bassy) because that is true. I ciean it's true that I 
went to che Brazilian Embassy. I've been trying cc re- 



but I rezie.vber z^y intension in saying whac I saic ana ic 
was to 'warn nhe Tovern.nent that we know acout tne at- 
tenctea) plots against our lives. I r.ean, in one wag' or 
the other to let the I'nited States go'.'’ernr.ent know tnat 
v<e knew a.bout the existence of these clots. 5o, I sain 
son.e thine like those plots start to set a very oad precedent, 
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3 very serious one -- that that could become a boomerang 
against the authors of those actions . . . but I did not 
mean to threaten by that- I did not mean even that . . 
not in the least . . but rather, like a warning that we 
knew; that we had news about it; and that to set those 
precedents of plotting the assassination of leaders of 
other countries would be a very bad precedent . . something 
very negative. And, if at present, the same would happen 
under the same circumstances , I would have no doubt in 
saying the same as I said ''then) because I didn't mean 
a threat by that. I didn't say it as a threat. I did 
not mean by that that we were going to take measures - 
si.milar measures - like a retaliation for that. We never 
meant that because 'we knew that there were plots. For 
three years we had known that there v/ere plots against us. 
So, the conversation came about very casually, you know; 
but I would say that all these plots or attempts were 
part of the everyday life. 

I do remember about being in the Brazilian Embassy at 
that ti.me . . . that I did make a statement in that se.nse . • . 
in the sense that I was informed of the plots and that 
that was a very bad precedent to form the various prin- 
ciples in relation to . . . I remember another nefarious 
precedent) was that of the hijacking of planes. The first 
planes hijacked in this area were Cuban planes, and the 
hijacking of the planes was encouraged by the United States 


government. Even an amount of money was offered as a 
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reward to the people that hijacked a Cuban plane. And 
later what happened? :^e.l, it was aV the way around -- 
terrorist elen.ents and insane elements and every kind of 
ceoole. (Once the precedent was established, these 
people started to hi/ack planes. And that is what I 
may tell you is part of that experience. And I repeat 
again that if a similar situation would come about, I 
could say just the same words — I could say just -the 
sa.me . Mow, I cannot guarantee because I don't have the 
exact recollection. I don't have the exact copy of what 
I said literally. And, of course, one always has to be 
careful with the versions even on a given statement. But 
now, what were the intentions of that man when he wrote 
that he had interviewed me in the restaurant, and writing 
the things he wrote? Chere was a de.iberate purpose -- of 
creating confusion, of planting confusion and trying to 
have Cuba involved in these events. 

Stokes: Mr. President, as a result of the statements or the con- 

versation you had with this gentlema.n at that time, did 
you ever hear frcm President Kennedy? 

Castro: I am trying to recall the date. I can tell you that in 

the period in which Kennedy's assassination took place 
Kennedy was changing his policy toward Cuba. I mean by 
that he was not adopting measures, not in fact. The whole 
style and aggressive measures against Cuba existed lor 
many years. First of al! , the Bay of Pigs; then tne 
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missile crisis; then the piratic attacks -- those attacks 
which were organized in Central America and Miami, at a 
time at which they sent the mother boats to attack the 
refineries, the warehouses, boats, merchant ships, port 
installations and even the (innocent) population was also 
attacked in those days by these people. It has been 
known later - more or less - for how long these actions 
lasted. Now at that time, Kennedy was starting to question 
all these things. One of the facts, one of the events, was 
that an American official from the United Nations called 
my house. I don't speak English, so he spoke to one of 
my comrades who was with me there. After that/ I've been 
able to go with more accuracy through those things. And, 

I think it was Atwood. I think it was Atwood because later 
he was appointed Ambassador to Guinea, and that was very 
significant because it was the first time such a thing 
happened -- the first time such a gesture came about. And, 
you could see undisputably that a new trend was coming (into) 
existence in the sense of established contacts. So, it was 
a sort of a change (in) policy. I don't recollect exactly 
what month it was. Have you been able to reconstruct 
the time at which Atwood (phoned me) at my house? 

Escartin: We have been able to reconstruct that date around (inaudible). 

Castro: Well, that was after the missile crisis, I think. That 

was after the Bay of Pigs and the missile crisis. I was 
of the opinion that the only man who could change that 
policy was Kennedy himself, because it seemed to me that at 
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that time it was not a time of rhe Bay of Pigs. At that 
time he had more experience. And, he had much more 
authority. Maybe after the missile crisis, he had much 
more influence. I was convinced that Ke.nnedy was the man 
with enough talent and enough courage to question and 
change that policy. And, people started to (feel) about it. 
And I felt that a positive act was that famous speech he 
made at the American Vniversity. It was a speech about 
the need for peace, the need for prevention of war, the 
destructions that Hitler's invasion on the Soviet Union 
had caused. (He expressed this) in terms that he had not 
used for a long time -- that had not been used in the 
American theory for a long time. I have read all over 
that speech again. I cannot say that that’s a perfect 
(speech) , I feel that it had some gaps, but if you bear in 
mind what he said, at the moment he said it, in the midst 
of the cold war, there is no doubt that those state.ments 
were of a tremendous value. Mow, in addition to tnat, 
the unfortunate circumstance happened that in the days 
previous to Kennedy’s death a French journalist visited 
our country -- Jean Daniels. Then he told me .. he said 
that he was interested in having a discussion about a 
special topic with me. I remember that I took him with 
me to Veradero. Then, in the morning — it was t.ne morninc 
on the way to Veradero and also at the beach he was ex- 
olaining to me his purpose. M’e were talking about all this. 
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And, I would say that he was bringing a kind of message 
from Kennedy, In substance, as far as I remember now, he 
himself has spoken about this on several occasions. 3ut, 
the most important thing was he told me that Kennedy had 
explained to him the great danger that existed during the 
missile crisis, and that Kennedy asked himself whether I 
(also) was aware of the whole danger that was announced 
at the time of the missile crisis. 3ut, he was (somewhat) 
traumatized with all the remembrances of those days- when 
Kennedy found out that this journalist was coming to Cuba 
- he had a long talk with this journalist. (He asked the 
journalist to talk with me, and then return to Washington 
with a response). We were just talking in those terms. 

He had to finish explaining to me everything he had talked 
about with Kennedy and I had to give him an answer about ♦ 
all this. But then at lunchti.me or after lunch — I don’t 
remember quite well -- the first news started to arrive 
by radio that an atte.mpt against Kennedy had taken place 
and that he had been seriously wounded precisely at the 
moment that we were having that talk and that came to be 
another smyptom, that Kennedy was Questioning 
the policy that had been followed so far. Maybe he was 
elaborating some formula in order to have that policy 
changed. (From our) point of view, Mr. Kennedy was the 
only man that at that point had the authority and enough 
courage in order to bring about the change in that policy. 
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Stokes : 


Cas tro ; 


Stokes : 


Castro : 


That was ry opinion at that tine. 

Do you renernber the nans of the .ournalist? 

Jean Daniel -- a French journalist -- very well known 
on j oy 5 prestige. He (had) net with Kennedy for some tine, 
and he was well inpressed with Kennedy and he was pre- 
cisely letting us know {about: the whole interview with 

Kennedy, and the things that he had tal!<ed about with 
Kennedy regarding Cuba. It was assumed that I had to 
tell him something so that he would go back and convey in 
to Kennedy. But, before we had just finished with our 
conversation, the news arrived of the attempt against 
Kennedy’s life. Actually, we were very much concerned 
and immediately we suspected that an effort could be made 
in order to try to link us... to link that death attempt 
with the Cuban oroble.ms. Because immediately, you know, 
it seemed to (us that) also within that at.mosphere of a 
cold war, some people could try to have us linked with 
Kennedy's death -- to the point that we ware very concerned 
and we thought about the measures that we could take in 
the face of a danger of that sort. 

?1r. President, I thinkperhaps in that respect that it might 
be good for you to tell us v/hat your reaction and that of 
the Cuban people was to the assassination of President 
Kennedy . 

I have no objection in telling you my reaction. It was 
a natural and logical reaction. Actually, I felt sad 
about it. I received that news with bitterness. Reasons? 
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First/ I think an event of that nature always produces 
that reaction even when it is a political adversary. 

It's kind of a repulsion, a rejection. In the second 
place, I think I have said before that Kennedy was an ad- 
versary that we had sort of become used to. I mean that 
political, a strong political struggle existed. But, 
he was a known adversary. He was somebody we knew. We 
had (undergone) the Bay of Pigs, we had had the missile 
crisis — so many things had happened. And, at least 
he was an adversary we knew about. And all of a sudden, 
you have the impression that something is missing . - . 

that something is missing. (Thirdly,) on the basis of 
very deep political feelings , I think the first thing I 
learned from Marxism was the idea that situations, 
societies and social processes do not depend on men, but 
rather that t.here is a system; and the system cannot be 
changed by changing the men even on the basis of an old 
controversy. For the very past century among revolution- 
aries, between those who thought that the Czar should be 
eliminated or that the emperor had to be eliminated 
because they were the chiefs. That was the theory of 
dictatorships. Marxists always have been opposed to the 
idea of killing or having a person killed. That was a 
very much debated topic among the Marxist (elements). That 
is one of the first things the Marxists learned; 
and that it doesn't make sense to kill the political 


leaders . . 


to such an extent 
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that in our own experience here in Cuba) it never came 
to our minds the ihea that Batista’s regime could be 
eliminated by eliminating the person. We ai tacked a 
regimep-t with ' 20 men . . . over 120 men . . . one of the 
strongest regiments of the country ... in order to ta!<e 
hold of the weapons and to start a struggle against 
Batista. And, it never came to our minds the idea of 
killing Batista. If we had wanted to e.iminate Batista, 
we would have been able to. Later 32 men cane back to 
the country from Mexico in a boat that was barely 60 feet 
long. We traveled 1500 kilometers. VJe started a war 
in Sierra Maestra and it never cane to our minds the idea 
of eliminating Batista physically. (Some) people thought 
that killing Batista would change the system. 

And finally, maybe one of rhe things that I regretted the 
most was that I was convinced that Kennedy was starting 
to change, hi.mself. Ar.d, I was going by the (impression) 
that I was here talking to that man who was bri.nging a 
message from him. Actua.ly, I was sad. I was very 
badly depressed. The impression I got was very bad. 

I was very sad about it. He was an adversary; a man 
with his personal charac ter istics . . being intelligent. . 
you may always have the adversaries, but you have an 
assessment of them as a person, as an Intel lec tual , as 
political leaders. To a certain extent we were honored 
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in having such a rival. He was not mediocre. He was 
an outstanding .man. .^nd / that was my reaction . 

Stokes: Mr. President, did it come to your attention shortly 

after the assassination that Lee Harvey Oswald, who was 
the accused assassin, had had contact with your Embassy 
in Mexico City? 

Castro: Yes. In fact, it was after Kennedy's death that he caught 
my attention. Because here nobody receives news about 
anyone filing applications for a visa. These things are 
always solved through t.he Office of The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. So it never is taken to the government. You 
know, it is not necessary. This is normal routine work- 
None of us has anything to do with visas. Some officials 
knew about it when somebody in particular fi.led an appli- 
cation there. But tens - or maybe hundreds of thousands of 
people file applications. But when Kennedy was assassinated 
and Oswald's actions were published in the newspapers, the 
officials who had handled visa applications realized that 
this Oswald could be the same Oswald who had gone to the 
Consulate in order to apply for a visa. That is why we 
had news about it, you know? After Kennedy's death we 
learned that a man by the name of Oswald had gone to the 
Consulate and filled out an application for a visa - that 
he had been told that we did not normally give an intransit 
visa until the country of destination granted one. And, 
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then we were told that a person had gotten very upset and 
had protested in an irate manner because he could not re- 
ceive a visa. This was the news I had, more or less. The 
rest you know. 

Stokes: We were wondering your . . . 

Castro: There is something I would like to add in that connection. 

You see, it was always very much suspicious to me --that 
a person who later appeared to be involved in Kennedy's 
death would have requested a visa from Cuba. Because, I 
said to myself - what would have happened had by any 
chance that man come to Cuba - visited Cuba — gone bacK 
to the States and then appeared involved in Kennedy’s 
death? That would have really been a provocation - a 
gigantic provocation. Well, that man did not come to Cuba 
simply because that was the norm — we rejected visa ap- 
plications .. like that. In those days t.he mechanism 
was very rigid because, of course, we had suspicions of 
anyone who tried to come to Cuba . People in charge of 
granting visas asked themselves: why does (this applicant) 

want to come to Cuba? What kind of counter-revolutionary 
activity could .he carry out in Cuba? Maybe the people 
thought that the person was a CIA or FBI agent, you know, 

- so it was very difficult for a Worth American, just from 
his own wishes, to come to Cuba — because systematically 
we denied the visas. So, I think that there could always 
be an exception, but in those times it was very, very 
difficult to have anyone from the United States come into 
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Cuba because there was a tre.Tiendous suspicion and because 
in general perrp.its to (travel to Cuba) were denied. :!ow, 
if it was a transit visa going toward another country - 
let's say -- had the Soviet Cnion granted the visa, 
you may be sure that our Consul would have granted the 
transit visa because the person would not be coming to 
Cuba only, but would be going to another country. The 
person would have to come (here) and if the Soviets would 
have granted the visa, then that would have accredited 
the person .. like , you know, the person would have been 
given a transit visa because I feel that if the Soviets 
had granted the visa, then he would have come here. (In 
that era) it was not so crazy (that he tried) to come to 
Cuba because if he had obtained the visa from another 
country, it would have been for certain that our Consul 
would have granted him the visa to stop here. Now, can 
you imagine if that person had been to Cuba in October 
and then in November the President -of the United States 
would have been killed? That is why it has always been 
something -- a very obscure thing -- something suspicious 
-- because I interpreted it as a deliberate attempt to 
link Cuba with Kennedy's death. That is one of the things 
that seemed to m.e very strange. (The facts of the events) 
seemed very strange also. As it was published, Oswald 
would have shot several times at a car that was moving with 
a telescopic (rifle) . (I remember) when we trained in 
Mexico in order to come to Cuba to make revolution ws had 
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several guns like that and it could be that we learned 
almost everything that could be learned about telescopic 
pistols, even the dif'erences between different pistols; a 
normal pistol with a trigger, an automatic pistol and 
a telescopic .(rifle) - It is much more practical if you 
use a normal sight . . - when you try to focus a moving 
target and you (do it) more accurately .. with that kind 
than with a telescopic sight. A telescopic sight view 
gun should be used against a fixed target -- not a moving 
one -- It is very difficult. And, I tell you it seemed 
very strange that he used that weapon and that those shots 
could have been made with that kind of weapon. Because, 
when you shoot the first charge you have to take the weapon 
away from your face to (focus) it again, to try to find 
the object again.. the target.. and you lose time -- it is 
quite difficult. I don’t know whether later things were 
technical proof - technical tests were made to see whether 
- just a normal shooter at that distance and at that 
speed of the car could have (accurately made such shots) . 
That was something else that was very suspicious to me. 

But, as far as we are concerned, what was most strange 
was Oswald's attempt to visit Cuba. 

Stokes: Realizing, Mr. President, the enormity of the appearance 

of Oswald at your Embassy and realizing the significance 
that it had relative to the assassination itself, was it 
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important enough that you summon individuals who would 
have knowledge about his appearance to talk with you or 
to submit written reports relative to this matter? 

Castro: I think what happened was the following: Nobody knew that. 

T]ie comrades who had news of that, after the events 
took place, they reported it, I think, to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. So, the only thing we did was when the 
Warren Commission was created and it requested information 
about this, it was agreed to send all the information we 
had at that time ... I recall that we were consulted 
with something about the visa application and we were 
willing to offer all the information they wanted. Now 
it was assumed that they were conducting the investigation. 
If they had wanted some additional action on our part 
(material from us), they should have (requested) it. But, 
they did not request any other Cinformation) since . . .as 
far as I have understood . . .here we spoke with the people 

(.our people) who had been in Mexico and our people went 
into the details of what really happened. And, that was 
very well clarified. Beyond this, there was not much more 
that we could do. You can imagine there was not much that 
we could contribute. As far as I have understood, the 
Mexican lady who used to work at the Consulate was later 
the object of many pressures even some kind of 
persecution. 

Villa: She was arrested by the Mexican police with t.he purpose 

of finding out what he had said at the Consulate . 

All that they said — it was assumed that they wanted her 


Castro : 
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Villa : 


to say that also while at the Fnbassy he had made reference 
to Killing Kennedy. 5o the Mexican police had the purpose 
of having the Mexican declare that. 

Exactly . 


Castro : 

Villa: 
Castro : 


Villa : 


Castro : 


And, who were the people interested in that? >/ho could be 
the people interested in that? 

To us that is very clear. 

But, that is something worth to be taken into account. Why 
would that lady become the object of that oppression? 

What do you know about this lady now? 

She lives in Mexico at present. She used to work in the 
Consulate and she was sympathetic of the Cuban revolution. 
She, of course, has a very high merit and that after that, 
knowing how these things are, a person that did not enjoy 
the diplomatic i.Tmunity could have been coerced. 

She could have been blackmailed and she could have been 
submitted by fear, you know, in order to have her make 
a statement t.hat would be against Cuba -- harmful to Cuba. 
So, it is a tremendous merit that this Mexican lady did 
behave the way she did because you know how people are 
in some countries of t.he world. They take a helpless woman 
without any kind of protection and then she can be forced 
to say anything. One question I would like to raise with 
you because we are speaking about that topic about which 
we are very oleased to give you all the opinions and all 
the cooperation that you might request that is in our 
hands. Now, do you think you are going to be able to 
bring out something really clear on the whole work you're 
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doing? Do you think you are going to be. able to reach 
a clear conclusion? 

Stokes: Mr. President, that is the precise reason why we are here 

in your country. One of the things we said to your top 
officials Friday morning at our first session was that 
we came to your country without any preconceived ideas 
or notions or conclusions of any type. We have tried to 
pursue the entire investigation in a fair and objective 
manner, searching only for the truth. The assassination 
of President Kennedy was a traumatic experience for the 
American people. And in addition to the trauma which 
was incurred by them, we fou.nd that a Gallup Poll in ' 
January of 1977 revealed that 31% of the American people 
believe that someone other than Lee Harvey Oswald partici- 
pated in the assassination of President Kennedy. Only 
19% believe that he was a lone assassin. Consequently , 
the mandate given this Committee by the House of Repre- 
sentatives was for us to investigate all of the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the assassination of 
President Kennedy. Precisely, it is our job to ascertain 
who killed the President. Did such a person have help 
either before or after the assassination? And then to 
ascertain in that respect whether there was or was not a 
conspiracy to kill the President. Additionally, we are 
charged with the responsibility to ascertain trte perform- 
ance of our own agencies in the United States; that is, 
the FBI, CIA, Secret Service, all of the American agencies 
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that oarricipated in some way in the investigation con- 
ducted by the Warren Commission. And then lasrly, our 
mandate is to make recommendations to the United States 
Congress based upon our findings as a result of the total 
investigation. So we have approached the investigation 
in that way -- hoping that we will be able to ascertain 
the truth of these facts and then be able to put to bed 
the theories, the rumors, the speculation that presently 
exists around the assassination of President Kennedy. 

Have you had a broad access to all the possible sources 
of info rma t i o n ? 

Yes, we have. If you have reference to our own agencies 
and our own files, the answer is yes, we have. 

Are you ootimistic about the fact that you'll be able to 
reach a sound conclusion on this problem? Are you opti- 
mistic about it? 

We are optimistic that even though the job is an awesome 
responsibility for the eleven men and one woman who are 
members of this Committee, along with the staff oi 115 
people, alL of whom we feel are dedicated to this task, 
our final report will be one that will be a highly pro- 
fessional and competent job. 

Any other question that you would like to raise I would 
be pleased to answer. 

Could we for a moment, Mr. President, go back to tne 
moment vou learned about Lee Harvey Oswald naving been 
at vour Embassy in Mexico City? Do you recall a speech 
that you made on the 23rd of Movember? 
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Castro: This is on the twenty ... the speech on the 23rd. Did 

we have the data at that time that Oswald had been at 
the Embassy? 


Villa: 
Castro : 

Villa : 
Stokes : 


Castro : 
Stokes : 
Castro : 

Stokes ; 


Castro: 


Mo . Mo . 

So very likely we did not have it. I think I learned 
about that some days later and not immediately. 

You mentioned that in the speech on Movember the 27th. 

27th - all right. Then my question would be firstly in 
two parts. One, if he remembered the speech he made on 
November 27th, and then secondly ... 

But, you should not confuse the man with the system. 

Yes, right, right. That's what you told us earlier, right. 
That would be a negative fact for the interest of humanity. 
These ideas I ' ve always had about this . 

And with reference to the second part of my question 
regarding the matters which occurred at the Cuban Embassy 
in Mexico City which you referred to in the November 27th 
speech. Do you recall from whom you learned what had 
transpired at your Embassy? 

I cannot recall . It should have been through Foreign 
Relations or maybe the Minister of the Interior. Some- 
body reported to me. We were just reported to about 
the facts -- that a gentleman had appeared at the Embassy 
requesting a visa by the same name as the man accused of 
having assassinated Kennedy, I don't remember how it 
was told to the American authorities. I remember the 
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Warren Commission requested through the Swiss Interest 
Section all the information we had about it. And, im- 
mediately, we put at their disposal all the materials 
we had. Because of course, we were interested more than 
anyone else in those events being clarified. We were 
more interested than anyone. At the first mome.nt we were 
somewhat, you know, uncertain about what was behind this -- 
whether there were some people that wanted to use that 
in order to promote an aggression against Cuba. We had 
many reasons to suspect that because tre.mendous things 
had happened in that sense. We thought that maybe some 
very reactionary element could have wanted to eliminate 
Kennedy and just on the way try to eliminate Cuba, you k.now. 
That's why we were observing the whole development of 
events. But, some days later it started to be clearly 
seen t.hat it was not a campaign orchestrated against Cuba. 
But, I'm not - I have no doubt in the least that if they 
had had the least evidence to link Cuba, that v/ould have 
been done. A tremendous campaign would have been made 
and a very dangerous situation would have been created 
for us. But, now you have to bear in mind, at least to 
the extent that we know, that the Warren Commission did not 
make any charge against Cuba, nor did it conduct any 
effort in that sense. We were under the impression 
though, that they were working objectively or that if 
they were able to discover something, they would handle 
it. They would expose it. But, we thought that the dancer 
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that we were concerned about in the very first moments 
were then no longer so bad. The fact that somebody 
went to the Embassy was what brought about the suspicion 
that somebody had tried to link Cuba. The other theory 
is that t.his i.ndividual decided himself just because 
of his initiative -- to visit Cuba - with what purpose? 
That nobody knows. You would have to have good doses of 
naivete to think that he was the one v/ho planned the trip 
to Cuba -- that he planned the trip to the Soviet Union 
himself. Actually, all of that is very strange, you know, 
very rare -- that he tried to go to the Soviet Union; that 
he tried to go through Cuba -- no other place, but through 
Cuba; because to go to the Soviet Union you don't have to 
go to Cuba necessarily. And to this we could add the 
further event that this individual who could have been 
able to clarify all because who could have shed more 
light on this than he hi.mself - Oswald - 24 or 43 hours 
later. How many hours after the event? 

Villa: 28 hours. 

Castro: He was killed 23 hours after the event. And the only 

explanation give.n by the assassin was a sentimental 
reason. As far as I recall from what I read at that 
time he said that he had seen Kennedy's widow crying 
and seen the whole drama. He decided to take revenge 
with his own hand. .And later o.n it was known that he was 
not a kind of a sentimental man; I mean to say he's a psy- 
chotic character and in the very face of the policemen - 
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killed the supposed author of Kennedy's death. Because, 
who could have verified that better? /Jhy was this man 
killed? I do know that you have more information than I 
do -- much more information than I may have on Jack Ruby's 
personality. . and, if Jack Ruby fora kind of strictly 
sentimental reason would have gone there to the very 
police station and in the face of the policemen killed 
the supoosed author of Kennedy's death. Ail this seemed 
to us very strange. And that is why we gave such importanc 
to the effort he made in the Cuban Embassy, It was a kind 
of an attempt by somebody to have Cuba involved in the 
whole affair, in the whole issue. Another reasonable 
fact which I think deserves attention, a fact that de- 
serves attention - and that is something that was known 
afterwards when the Senate Committee conducted their 
investigations was that practically the same day that 
Kennedy was killed, a CIA agent was going to have an 
interview. I do not know whether he had planned that 
interview with an importa.nt agent (Cubela) in order 
to assassinate me. I felt that a poison was going ro 
be given to that person who was supposed to kill me. 

So, that is another element which is very suspicious. 

The same day Kennedy is killed, well about those same 
days, I get an attempt, a very urgent attempt by an 
individual with a plan to assassinate me. The Senate 
(Intelligence Committee) did not give his name, but we 
know who he was. And, there is no doubt that if one 
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person had the possibility to carry out that attempt, 
it was that person. Because, he was a man who came from 
the revolutionary ranlcs and he had very much good relations 
with us. So, I would say that among the very many at- 
tempts, plans, plots, collaborations of the CIA, this 
was one that had many possibilities of success because 
than individual had access to us. And that visit practi- 
cally coincided -- that's a very suspicious coincidence 
with the Kennedy assassination - very . . We did not learn 
this until the Senate Committee investigation was con- 
ducted. Wow, in connection with this Embassy, what were 
you interested in -- in connection with the Embassy and 
the visit? 

Stokes: Let me ask you this question, Mr. President. One of the 

persons that we have talked with since we have been here 
in Havana has been your former Consul, Mr. Azcue, who 
was produced at our request by your officials here. He 
told us that with reference to the man who appeared at 
your Embassy and who filled out an application for an 
intransit visa, that the photograph which appears on the 
visa application is the photograph of the man who died 
in the United States as Lee Harvey Oswald, but, that 
this man was not the individual who had appeared at your 
Embassy in Mexico City. And, my question would be in 
two parts: One, have you had an opportunity to talk 

with Mr. Azcue? And secondly, from all the information 
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available to you, would this be your opinion also -- 
that the man who appeared at the Embassy was an imposter? 

Castro: Actually, I don't have an opinion about that. I wouldn’t 

be able to say whether I've met Azcue once. I don't re- 
member now. I have no recollection at present of having 
met Azcue. Because I had been given the information about 
ail that, I myself did not know whether he was in Mexico 
or here. It is very likely that I have seen him some 
time; however, I don't recall having met Azcue those days. 
Secondly, about the idea of an imposter, I have no special 
theory on that. As far as I have understood, Azcue has an 
idea on that. I've heard those comments before — comments 
about the possibility of a difference, that he noticed 
the difference between the person who appeared requesting 
the visa and the person known as Oswald. But, I don't 
have a theory on that. It is likely that there could be 
two different people. But, now I am thinking -- if the 
person had obtained the visa, would he have visited Cuba? 
That is a hypothesis. What did he want the visa for? 

From .my point of view, the individual could have come to 
Cuba and compranised us. He would have us ccrnprcrdsed. it 
seems to me that to apply for the visa had the purpose 
of having the individual come to Cuba. Now, we would 
have to enter into many conjectures to reach a conclusion 
on that. Because where did he get the passports? Where 
did he find the passports that he was taking there? 
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Where was Oswald's passport? What became of Oswald's 
passports? Those papers should be somewhere. 

I don't know what could have been tlte sense of sending 
another man, but I wouldn't dare deny that possibility. 
Actually, we would have to know what would have 'neen 
the purpose. why would another person have been sent? 

I don't know whether you would have a theory about that. 
Personally, I don't have a theory. 

Villa: About the possibility of an imposter, in public sources 

we have read that the possibility exists that there 
could be a double that carried out some actions that the 
real Oswald did not on some occasions in 1963. 

Castro: There is something that I can guarantee. The Cuban 

government believes that Azcue is a serious and honest 
man; and that he has never said something differently 
from what he said the first time. He has mors or less 
kept his story -- as far as I know. I mean, he is a 
person you can trust. He is a trustful man. That is 
all I can say about Azcue. But, I may say that if many 
people have elaborated theories, I am not among them. 

I have not operated on a theory like that. I just see 

many strange things that are not logical. It started 
with the very attempt of the person to come to Cuba; 
the calibre of weapon used, the absolutely abnormal way in 
which those people behaved. I mean there have always 
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been many strange things that made me ^suspicious) about 
other people. I tell you, I read the book. I read that 
book ''The Death of The President" written by Manchester. 
Manchester had the theory that this man acted alone and 
he argues a lot. He makes a kind of psychoanalytical 
[study) of Oswald and he defends the (lone assassin 
theory) . Many people have a different theory. So, I 
have not been able to elaborate -- I wouldn't dare 
elaborate a theory -- for with me, everything would be 
speculation. On our account and because of our interest, 
some time ago we started gathering elements in order to 
have a better founded idea, you know. J^nd, that is why 
our people started to gather materials and information. 

A group of comrades has been working in this direction. 
But, I am very much aware that we don't have access to 
(sources) of information which are fundamental. We have 
no access to the CIA archives or the FBI archives. We 
don't have access to the Warren Commission’s files. How 
could we do so.mething really well founded? When the 
Cuban government saw the Senate Committee Report, it was 
something real and it was that that individual who was 
the man to be given the weapon to kill me in Paris, This 
man never spoke about that. He was tried and was 
sentenced on account of the attempts, the plots against 
our lives. Those plans (had been continuous) and he 
sent weapons to Cuba until he was discovered. He con- 
fessed and told us the truth, but he never spoke about 
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that interview in which he was going to be given the 
weapon to kill me and that was published by the Senate 
Committee. He never made reference to that. That person 
is alive because I had to request some leniency. I mean, 
because his crime was very serious. It was a tremendous 
betrayal. It was treason, and at that time to participate 
in such an action was very severely sanctioned. And, 
following a tradition with individuals that had partici- 
pated in the revolution, whenever it has been possible 
to prevent drastic measures, we have done so. This 
gentleman had been a revolutionary leader. He had been 
a good revolutionary fighter, and the public opinion 
was very irritated about it. His crime was really very 
serious. I wrote a letter to the Cuban Tribunal morally 
condemning him (but asking for leniency) . I did it for 
the public opinion .... That is Cubela's case. We learned 
that later when the Senate Committee Report appeared. 

But, all these elements made us think about the advisability 
of organizing some investigation on our account. We had 
hoped that being in contact with your Committee could 
give us some elements of judgment for our own informa- 
tion. But, as far as I know, you don't contribute 
many elements of ]udgment because -- as I have been told -- 
you cannot make use of most of the information you possess. 
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Stokes : 


Castro : 
Stokes : 
Preyer : 


I have been told that one of our hopes was to receive 
some information. We are giving as much information as 
we have and we are receiving nothing. 

One thing I would like to say and I think you ought 
to know is that many Americans are ashamed of the CIA 
and the degrading attempts that they've made on your life. 
And, that's something that disturbs many, many decent 
Americans and I think you ought to know that. 

Mr. President, with your permission I'd like to defer 
to my other colleagues, if they have any questions, if 
that is agreeable to you. 

Yes, please. 

Mr. Preyer? 

Mr. President, you mentioned that you believe that you 
could transfer power of chains of government without 
killing the head of the government. That is the tradition 
of our country also. I speak personally and not for our 
government, but I join Chairman Stokes in saying that 
when I read about AMLASH , Cubela and the Church Committee 
reports I was shocked and outraged. I am confident that 
is the overwhelming reaction of the .American people. 

I a.m convinced that the President did not know about 
that; t.he head of the CI.A, John McCone, did not know of 
that; or our other high officials; and that this was 
an aberration of a small group and that it would have 
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Interpreter : 
Preyer : 


Castro : 
Preyer : 


shocked our high officials just as it shocks .ne if 
they had known of it. The fact that the Church Report 
on AMLASH came from the Agency -- from the government 
itself rather than being leaked through a newspaper 
story or something of that sort- 

Excuse me, I didn’t get that last part -- I am sorry. 

Nell, the fact t.hat the information on AMLASH and 
Cubela was revealed by our government agencies themselves 
and was not brought out against their will through a 
leak or newspaper story, l think, indicates the strong 
feeling in our government that this kind of thing must 
never happen again. And, we have set up now a House 
Intelligence Committee and a Senate Intelligence Committee, 
both new, to insure that it does not. 

On the question of our not giving information, but re- 
ceiving it, let me say we have a common interest ir. 
arriving at a final answer, a clear answer, to the 
question of the assassination of President Kennedy. 

We are seeking your help in that and your officials 
have indicated to us they are willing to continue working 
to, help on that. Our Committee goes out of exsistence 
at the end of this year. When we file our final report, 
there will be a great deal of information in it. 

Is it going to be public? 

It will be public — which will be of interest to you. 

Until that time, because of our different jurisdictional 
problems, there is some evidence which does not belong 
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to us which we cannot release. But in the final 
analysis, the full report will make available much 
information of interest to you and may answer many 
of the rumors. In the meantime, one reason we press 
so hard for information is that this is the last 
opportunity that will probably be made in our country 
to reach a final answer. The last chance where an 
official body of Congress an official governmental 
body -- will make a judgment on this question. 

That is why we hooe that any information that bears 
on this subject that may come up in the next few 
months and any effort that could be made, even 
strenuous effoft, would be justified because this op- 
portunity may not come again. .^nd I hope very much 
that we will be able to give clear answers to the 
questions. Your help will assist very much. 

Castro; I think you are right in what you are saying. When 

I spoke about the hope of obtaining some information, 
it was not but a hope. It is absolutely our curiosity, 
you know. But, it is absolutely evident that we have 
the duty of handing over all the information we may 
gather. We are very much interested in having 
Kennedy's assassination clarified because in one way 
or the other attempts have been made to try to have 
Cuba involved in it. We have our conscience clear • 
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' There is nothing 30 important as having your con- 

science clean -- absolutely clean. That’s why it is 
not a matter of conscience, but rather a matter of 
political, historical interest to have all these 
problems clarified. It is also true that the fact 
that the United States has conducted an investigation 
on the (attempts on our people) and the fact that (it) 
has been made public is a very correct thing to do -- 
very right. Of course, I (hear) that in that publica- 
tion many names were not disclosed -- on reasons of 
safety. When we conduct an investigation, in general, 
we publish everything because .. anyway .. but I would have 
liked for the Senate report to have been more complete. 
It should have not protected so many people in the 
interest of the national security because that, you 
know, diminishes its moral value. It diminishes the 
moral value of the publication. However, I coincide 
with you that the fact that the investigation had been 
conducted and that all those materials were released 
is something highly positive. Now, you see, I was 
recalling Bill Moyers’ report. Bill Moyers made a 
very important report of all these attempts -- all these 
logs on terrorist groups. Now, then, there is one 
point in which an intimation is made that Kennedy's 
death could have been a result of all these attempts 
against our lives. It is to say to a certain extent -- 
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-- Moyers' report -- which has many positive things — can 
leave the doubt that Cuba could have had some partici- 
pation in that because there is a Representative of 
Congress speaking -- I think I spoke later, and at the end 
a Senator spoke that said that he had no doubts about 
that topic. So, we are very much ..we are highly in- 
terested in that party being satisfied. Because, even 
when the Senate Intelligence Report was released, in 
some people the idea could have become stronger that 
Kennedy's death could have been our revenge for all 
that had been planned against us. If Cuba had somethung 
to do wit.h Kennedy's death, it would have been indirectly 
because many people were trained in handling weapons 
and many things that were not normal were done, and under 
the shade of these irregularities, terrorism (arises 
and) develops, so (that) all these acts become the (norm). 
It was precisely in that sense that I said that it was 
a nefarious precedent. Can you imagine that in the (entire) 
world I was one of the naive people who thought that 
these things could not happen. Not in the Middle Ages, 
but now in this era in which the whole apparatus of the 
government can remain very quiet and promote the killing 
of leaders of other countries? What is to happen to the 
world in the nuclear era if that becomes a practice? 

Now we are lucky that all those plans were a failure. 
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We have not had to : regret the! death of any comrade 
leader of the revolution. Our attitude is not even 
that of hatred or resentment. On very rare occasions 
do we talk to visitors about these problems. That 
belongs in the past. It happened a long time ago and 
still the prints exist -- still the poor things exist. 

You have to see the terrorist attack against a Cuban 
plane in flight -- a plane that exploded. Before that 
plane fell down, all the people got burned alive. 
Seventy-four people died. Who perpetrated that crime 
but people who were trained by the CIA? We suspect 
that some CIA agent had to do with that terrorist act. 

It’s very strange, because that happened after Angola. 

The United States had adopted a very violent attitude 
towards us and Nixon made very forceful statements 
against us. One of the individuals v/ho was recently 
arrested in Miami because he was involved in the 
preparation of terrorist activities was just declared 
non-guilty in a trial and he defended himself by saying 
simply that he had been in the White House. He said 
who he had spoken with and who gave him the weapons, 
and precisely those facts, those events, took place a 
week before the attempt -- before the sabotage on the 
Cuban plane in flight. And, he is just defending 
himself by saying that in the trial. He is one of the 
persons that was in the group who perpetrated the 
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sabotage. Mow, I am going to tell you something. I 
think that now Carter is - I don't know what Party 
you belong to - and it is not interesting to the part 
of what I'm going to say, if I hurt someone's sensitivity 
I apologize for that, but I would have not trusted 
Johnson. I may say sincerely, I sincerely believe that 
Johnson would have followed that line, of the attempts 
against people's lives, terrorism, subversion. I have 
no doubt that Nixon was a man without scruples, I 
was always under a bad impression. I was convinced of 
that. But now, I see that this President of the United 
States would not be capable of resorting to that kind 
of action. There are two things in this connection: 

One, I think there is an attitude in the public opinion 
as to that Watergate affair, and the Senate investiga- 
tions have contributed to create a sort of consciousness. 
I also thi.nk that the politicians have taken that into 
account, and I think also that personally Carter is a 
man of a different mentality. If I am asked whether I 
think Carter would be capable of planning these kinds of 
actions, I would say no. I would say I don't think him 
capable of doing such a thing. I am quite convinced. 

In that sense, we feel more relaxed. We had to defend 
ourselves from these actions for many years . You should 
not' think that I like to be surrounded by people. I 
think you have to be alone- I would like to have a 
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nortiai life. We have taken many measures in all these 
years preventing atrempcs with different kinds of ex- 
plosives and weapons/ attempts with poison, and actually 
we are not saying all. I will tell you something. I 
would even say that I underestimated the CIA somewhat 
because I thought then capable of many things, but when 
I read the Senate Committee Report, I confess that I had 
not thought so much. Because, all that from bacterias, 
viruses, poisons, a shell with explosives, I don't know 
hew many tremendous things. But it was not only that, 

I want you to know that if we would have been careless, 
they would have brought a .microphone a.nd put it over 
t.here in one of the ashtrays a.nd one mike over t.here 
in that seat and everything. T.here were .not only sub- 
versive activities, but also espionage. There were many 
activities related to espionage. I remember that 
around the day in which the sabotage agai.nst cur plane 
took place, the CI.^ asked i.n a question, to one of 
their agents here, whether I was going to travel to 
.\frica, whether he could find out what place I was 
going to visit, what means of transportation I was 
going to use, I mean, a whole set of investigation 
which was not political, but rarher that could be used 
for anything else. ^^low, going back to this topic, 
one of the things I've gone into recently with some 
people, is why Cuba - it was really something inconceiv- 
- could have rhe idea of killing the President? 


able 
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First, because that would have been a tremendous insanit 
The Cuban Revolutionaries and the people who have made 
this Revolution have proven to be intrepid and to make 
decisions in the right moment. But, we have not proven 
to be insane people. The leaders of the Revolution do 
not do crazy things and have always been extremely con- 
cerned to prevent any factor that could become a kind 
of an argument or a pretext for carrying out aggression 
against our country. We are a very small country. We 
have the United States 90 miles from our shore which is 
a very large, powerful country economically, technically 
militarily. So, for many years we lived concerned that 
an invasion could take place .. I mean, indirect and at 
the end a direct aggression. We were very close to that 
Yet look at the conclusions we draw. If the elections 
of i960 had not been won by Kennedy, but Nixon instead, 
during the Bay of Pigs, the United States would have in- 
vaded Cuba. We mean that in the midst of the fight that 
Kennedy followed the line that had been already traced. 
There is no doubt that we appreciate very hig.hly the 
fact that Kennedy resisted every kind of pressure not 
to have the Marines land in our country. Because, 
there were many people who wanted the Marines to land 
here. Mixon himself was in favor of that. Had Nixon 
been President during the Bay of Pigs invasion, a 
landing by the military army of the United States would 
have taken place. We are absolutely convinced of that. 
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However, Kennedy resisted all the pressures and he did 
not do chat. 'vhat would that have r.eant for us? The 
destruction of the country? Hundreds of thousands , 
maybe millions of deaths? Because, undoubtedly the 
people would fight. The people I am absolutely sure 
about. An invasion of Cuba by the United States would 
.have cost hundreds of thousands of lives, maybe millions 
of lives. >-e were aware of that. We have an American 
military base in our territory, by force. And, it is not 
assumed that anyone is going to have a military base 
on someone else's territory, if it is not on the basis 
of an agree.ment. However, the United States has 
military bases in m.any places of the world, but here, it 
is by force. From that base, many provocations have 
been carried out against Cuba. There were people 
wounded .. there were people killed. ''■/hat did we do? 

■He brought our guards away from the lines, from the fence. 
We never shot at them. Why? Because we m.ade every 
possible effort so that an incident of that kind would not 
become a pretext to be attacked. So, we have followed 
the policy. We had an American boat just three miles 
away from us for years, a warship full of electronic 
communica tions equipment and never a hostile action 
was carried against that warship. So, there are many 
events that have proven how careful Cuba has always been 
to prevent the oerpetration of an invasion. We could 
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have died heroically - no doubt about it. Now, that 
would have been a victory tor our people. They're 
willing to be sacrificed and to die. Yet, it would 
have been just another page in history .. nothing else. 

So, we have always been very much aware to not give 
The United States the pretext. -the possibility .. for 
(an invasion.) What was the cause of the missile crisis? 
The need we had to seek protection in case of an 
invasion from the United States. We agreed on the 
installation of the stategic) missiles, because un- 
doubtedly that diminished the danger of direct aggression 
That became a danger of another kind, a kind of a global 
danger we became, but we were trying to protect our 
country at all times. Who here could have operated 
and planned something so delicate as the death of the 
United States President. That was insane. From the 
ideological point of view it was insane. And from 
the political point of view, it was a tremendous insanity 
I am going to cell you here that nobody, nobody ever 
had the idea of such things. 'What would it do? We 
just tried to defend our folks here, within our terri- 
tory, Anyone who subscribed to that idea would have 
been judged insane .. absolutel y sick. Never, in twenty 
years of revolution, I never heard anyone suggest nor 
even speculate about a measure of that sort, because 
who could think of the idea of organizing the death of 
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the President of the United States. That would have been 
the nost perfect precext for the ’Jnited States to invade 
our country which is what I have tried to prevent for all 
these years, in every possible sense. Since the United 
States is .Tiuch nore powerful than we are, what could we gain 
from a war wit.h the Uniced Stares? The United States w'ould 
lose nothing. The destruction would have been here. The 
United States had U-2 air surveillancing for almost fifteen 
years. The planes flew over our territory every day. The 
women said that they could not go over their terrace naked 
for the U-2 would have taken a picture of them. That thing 
we could not allow to happen, you know, because it was 
demoralizing. So, there were, you know, those flights just 
very close to the soil. Those kind of flights was really 
demoralizing for our people. It was impossible to let 
them continue to do that, so we had to shoot at them. On. 
the following day after the missile crisis, we had the 
need to shoot at t.hose planes, because to have allowed 
that would have created a demoralization among our people. 
And, I say that if we allowed that, you wouldn't have been 
able even to play baseball here. Because those planes 
came just twenty meters from here, so it was really de- 
moralizi.ng . See, the U-2 came very high, you know, and 
I tell you, Cuba has been characterized by following a 
firm policy, a policy of principles. Our position was 
known after the missile crisis. We were not in a position 
to make any concessions. That is a known position, but Cuba, 
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the leaders of the Cuban Revolution, have never i?.ade 
that kind of insanity, and that I may assure you. And 
the biggest kind of insanity that could have gone through 
anyone’s mind here would have been that of thinking of 
killing the Presidenc of the United States. Mobody 
would have thought of that. In spite of all the things, 
in spite of all the attempts, in spite of all the irritation 
that brought about an attitude of firmness, a willingness 
to fight, that was translated by our people into a spirit 
of heroism, but it never became a source of insanity- 
1'11 give you practical reasons. Apart from our 
ideology, I want to tell you that the death of the 
leader does not change the system. It has never done 
that. And, the best example we have is Batista. Batista 
murdered thousands of our comrades. If there was anyone 
in which that kind of revenge was justified, it was 
Batista. However, our movement did very difficult things, 
but it never had the idea of physically eliminating Batista. 
Other revolutionary groups did, but never our movement. 

We had a war for twenty-five months against Batista's 
army and spent seven years under Batista's dictatorship 
with thousands dying. But, it never came to our minds., 
we could have done it, very well, but we never thought 
about that, because it was different from our feelings. 

That is our position. That is why we are interested. 

That is why I was asking you whether you are really 
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hopeful to give serious conclusions on this. On our 
party- if there is something we could give you, we 
would, without any kind of precondition. The informa- 
tion we have offered you is not conditioned to anything. 
In spite of the fact that the problem is t.horny, that 
doesn't stop this Committee here from giving the im- 
pression that we are being judged here, that we are 
being tried . 

Stokes: We certainly don't want in any wav to convey that, 

in fact , uh , ... 

Castro: NO, no, no. I mean not you. I am not thinking of you. 

I mean that some people could see it that way; that Cuba 
has been investigated by the Committee. 

Stokes: Well, Mr. President, one thing v/e have done in that 

respect, we even said to your Cuban Interest Section 
in Washington when we first began that we wanted to 
come down here and do this part of the investigation 
very quietly without any fanfare, v;ithout any publicity, 
and this is the overall way we have tried to conduct 
our whole investigation. .everything is being done 
quietly in executive session until such time that 
v;e compile all the data so that we don't in any way 
declaim or degrade anyone. Then, hopefully, at the 
end we can come out with a report that everyone will 
respect . 

Castro: There is something which is not secret. 
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If I T.ay ask you, is there anything true, or how much 
could be true about those publications which state that 
many people who could have had a part in Kennedy's death- 
have died in accidents and things like that? 

Stokes: This is one of the difficulties of attempti.ng to conduct 

an investigation thirteen years after the event has 
occurred. Obviously, there are people w’ho in the normal 
course of the investigation we would have wanted to talk 
with, we cannot talk with because they are now deceased. 
This is one of t.he difficulties t.hat we face. 

I yield to Congressman Dodd. 

Dodd: Mr- President, I won't take much ti.me, I t.hink most 

of the questions have been asked- I wish we had ... 

Castro: I have time. Please don't mind' about .my time. I 

made no other commitment today, so I would have time. 
Nobody is waiting for me. 

Dodd: I wish we had an evening just to talk about the Peace 

Corps, but we will save that for another time. tape 
is played? 

There are a couple of things .here. The question you 
asked of Chairman Stokes - - - - the one regarding 
the optimism we have over reaching a final conclusion 
in regard to this effort is one that I t.hink we all 
ask ourselves almost every day. It is the question that 
is very important in the minds of many, many people, 
not only in government, but also of course, t.he .American 
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people are concerned about our efforts. I said today 
in one of our meetings that I strongly suspected that your 
grandchildren and my grandchildren will be reading books 
about the assassination, just as we read them today 
about the assassination of Lincoln, another historical 
figure that had been assassinated/ and where the suspicion 
of conspiracy has existed. I think we would be fooling 
ourselves if we tried to suggest that at the conclusion 
of our hearings we were going to end once and for all, 
all of the speculation for all time. I don't think that 
is possible . 

But, what we are going to try and do, and I think that 
what we have done successfully over the past year and 
a half, is to approach this case with an open mind and 
not prejudge the case. And, the temptations are great 
to do that. For every day we almost see a new theory. 

But, we are determined to proceed through this process 
listening to all sides and then using the evidence that 
we are able to collect, to reach as definitely as we 
can, regarding those points that have been nagging at 
the consciences and minds of the people all across the 
earth , Two other points : One is that we intend not 

only to publish our hearings and the conclusion that 
we reach. We also intend to use every available means 
of communication in the United States, hopefully tele- 
vision, radio, to conduct open public hearings, not 
only showing our conclusions, but how we arrived at 
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those conclusions. We suspect that many, many people 
do not want to read a boring report, but would rather 
be better informed by radio and television and news- 
papers. We intend to hide nothing, to release all in- 
formation without any fear whatsoever as to where that 
information leads or what our conclusions would be. I 
think, I know I can speak for myself, and I'm sure I 
can speak for everyone else on this Committee. I 
wouldn't serve on this Committee if I didn't think in 
the end that I could say to my constituents that I 
had done an honest and thorough job and that I wasn't 
hiding anything from them. And, my last point is, 

Mr. President, that had some of your government officials 
not mentioned it today, we would have, but it was very 
encouraging to hear it come from them, that they would 
like to continue to keep the lines of communication open 
between themselves, your government and our Committee. 
And, as that old Chinese proverb goes - a journey of 
a thousand miles begins with a single step. And I 
think this is a good beginning and I want to just say 
here and now that I have been deeply impressed by your 
statements. I find your logic compelling and I guarantee 
you that we will do the very best job we can, including 
the final report . 


Castro: How many legislators do you have on this Committee? 

Stokes; There are twelve in all, one lady and eleven men. 
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Castro : 

Stokes : 
Castro : 


Dodd : 


Castro : 


Stokes : 


Don't you all have to be invovled in elections at the 
end of this year now? 

Uh huh. Yes, we do. 

And how would you be able, how would you manage to 
carry out all this work, and take care of the election 
campaigns at the same time? How would you? 

He doesn't have any trouble at all. (About another 
Congressman.) (Laughter) 

And you work personally in the campaigns, don't you? 

I mean, with all this? The twelve, I mean the twelve 
people on the Committee work together, participate i.n 
all hearings and all the interviews and all that? 

The Committee ... I have been in Congress ten years, 

Mr. President, and I serve on several other committees 
In the House. And, I know in general they are hard 
working committees. But, I have never seen twelve 
people who have worked together the way this Committee 
has. We work extremely long hours, we have worked into 
the night when the occasion necessitated it. We have 
worked Saturdays and Sundays when it was necessary 
and rehained in Washington to work on Committee matters. 
We just have twelve people who are dedicated to the fact 
that this is an opportunity to do something of historic 
natrre and they are dedicated to devoting the time that 
it requires. In addition to the twelve Members of 
Congress, we have a staff of 115 people. The staff is 
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headed up by Professor Blakey. You might be interested 
in knowing that we spent three months searching for a 
director of the staff. And, we were extremely concerned 
that we get a person of the highest professional 
ability, along with integrity that cannot be compro- 
mised in any respect, and one who would direct the 
staff in a way that we would let the chips fall where 
they may in the final analysis- And to that degree, I 
am sure .... 

Castro: ■ S"ow he has to continue working while you run the re- 
election campaign . 

( Laughter) 

Stokes: But, when we go home he has to keep on working right 

here . 

Castro: You would have to go to meet your constituents and then 

. . that would be the most important moment of all these 
efforts, you know? The moments to draw the conclusions. 
Would it be possible for you to finish up the report 
when due? Don’t you need more time? 

Stokes: We promised the House of Representatives (laughter) 

that there would be no further requests for time. 

I am not worried about time; it is the money part. 

The House is appropriating about five million dollars 
over the two-year period for us to complete this in- 
vestigation. . .and 

Castro; And only 115 people? 
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Stokes; Well, Mr. Barber of Maryland who watches the purse 

strings of the House says it involves a lot of money. 

We have had to face that kind of opposition on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 

Blakey*. Mr. President, I have no questions to ask of you, but 

less we as guests only asked questions and did not respond 
to any of yours, let me answer at least in part the 
last question you asked. 

You expressed some interest in what we call the mysteriou 
death projects. The literature about the Kennedy 
assassination is filled with instances of people who 
have in some way been connected to the assassination 
and have themselves died under mysterious circumstances . 
We are looking into those deaths and seeing whether 
there are sinister explanations for them. Let me 
comment on one of them: Now, this is not from our 

investigation, but from my own information, and he may 
be a man of some interest to you. Let me put it in 
context for you. I cannot comment on many of the facts 
in the investigation. As you put it, much of the 
information is limited by matters of national security. 
For example, in our country, it has never been 
officially acknowledged that AMLASH was Rolando Cubela 
and nothing that we say here today should be read as 
an indication on our part that that is true or not true. 
But to continue . .Sam Giancana, who was a Mafia leader 
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in Chicago, who according to the Senate Intelligence 
Report, directly plotted on your life, was a person 
who was under investigation by myself in the Department 
of Justice and ironically on November 22nd, 1963, I was 
with the Attorney General, Robert Kennedy, in a meeting 
of the Organized Crime session and among the subjects 
taken up at that time was the Attorney General’s 
personal interest in my work in seeking to prosecute 
Sam Giancana. I bring this to your attention for two 
reasons: First, to express to you the feeling of one 
who has spent a great deal of his life working to see 
to it that members of the Mafia in the United States 
consistent with due process receive justice. I know 
from personal knowledge that Robert Kennedy shared 
those concerns. He would never have been knowingly in- 
volved in using those people to plot an assassination 
of you. And, while I cannot speak of personal knowledge 
of the President of the United States, there was no 
difference between them. I say that to express my 
sense of shame and outrage that members, according to 
the Senate Intelligence Report, of the CIA were in- 
volved in that. Those people who were in charge of 
our government at that level in my judgment had no 
knowledge. But to respond more particularly to your 
question, it is unlikely that Sam Giancana died be- 
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cause he testified before the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee. As I indicated to some of the members of your 
staff, Mr. Giancana was responsible for the death of 
hundreds of people in Chicago, and the remarkable 
thing is not that he died then, but that he had not 
been killed much earlier. 

Stokes: The last gentleman here, Mr. President, is Gary 

Cornwell. Gary is the Deputy Chief Counsel for the 
Kennedy Subcommittee and he would have direct respon- 
sibility in terms of the final work product related 
to the Kennedy investigation . I separate out the 
Kennedy assassination because as you know we are in- 
vestigating also the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King. Two murder investigations are going at the same time. 

Castro: The five million dollars is for both? 

Blakey: You ought to also know, Mr. President, that this is 

the budget attributable to the Committee itself. In 
fact, the United States Senate, particularly the people 
who were responsible for the Church Committee investi- 
gation, have been helping this Committee. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has a relatively large staff 
devoted to getting their files made available to us. 

We have actually received cooperation from the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Some members of the staff would 
say not as fast and as full as we might like, but the 
final report is not in. The police departments in Dallas 
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and in Memphis have been helping us and if you 
consider the work that was done in 1963 and 1964, the 
actual available resources in the United States devoted 
to these investigations are considerably more than 
five million dollars. 

Castro: May I suggest something? Why don't you investigate also 

Oswald's personality in one sense, whether Oswald was 
also a member of any intelligence agency in the United 
States? 

Blakey: That is among the issues that we are looking into. 

Castro: I think that is a very important thing. Because, for 
me, Oswald's personality - it's a mystery .. that first 
he was in the Army, the Navy, and later he appears in 
the Soviet Union. He married a Soviet citizen. He 
came back to the States. I still get the impression 
that this individual's personality is that of a spy. 

It is the typical way you recruit a spy and send Jii.m 
to another country. This seems to me very important. 

I think it is very important to go very deeply into 
his past, to see if at any time it was possible to 
really know about his personality. That would be very 
important . . 

Blakey: Of all the questions I think we will answer, that I 

feel with a degree of certainty, we will. I should 
also add, Mr, President, that if you consider the 
resources that your staff has also devoted to this 
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Castro : 


Stokes : 
Blakey : 

Castro : 


Blakey ; 
Castro: 
Blakey: 
Castro : 


organization and the time and effort they have put 
into it, the five million dollars grows even more, 
(Laughter) 

Sure, they have been working. But as you know, our 
contribution is very modest because I think that the 
fundamental things for the investigation could be con- 
ducted only in the United States. And, what we can 
do is very little , very little . But , from the first 
moment we made the decision to make available anyone 
you wanted to talk with. I think that your task is a 
hard one. Hard, because your prestige is at stake 
with the investigation. You face a task of tremendous 
responsibility and in that sense I think a very hard 
job has been assigned to you. 

We share your feelings on that, Mr, President. 

Their job is harder. They are politicians. They must 
run for reelection. I can always go back and teach. 
Will the report be many volumes? 

(Laughter) 

HOW big is the Warren Committee Report? When will 
the Warren Committee Report be published? 

The Warren Commission has already been published, 
Warren Commission? 

Commission . Yes . 

Warren Commission, what was it? 
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It was twenty-six volumes. We had two copies of the 
summary, but we have not seen the twenty-six volumes. 

Have you read all that? 

Yes , we have . 

We have to say that the Warren Commission was objective. 
They did not try to commit Cuba . 

You were a Federal Judge. Then, are you the man with 
the most experience in this kind of business. 

Well, in the federal courts we didn't have to deal 
with anything as complex as this with so many rumors 
and so many facets to it. Usually, we had a narrow 
question, so this is really a new experience for me. 

They would give their lives to discover something 
decisive, you know? 

( Laughter) 

Is there anyone else you would like to meet? 

Piniero. Piniero vsorked at the Ministry of Interior at that time. 
They are interested in speaking to Piniero because he 
met with Santo Trafficante in the early sixties and gave 
him 24 hours to leave the country, and also because he 
met with Ascue. 

We did not even have a Ministry of Interior at that time. 
He worked as some kind of investigator, but at that time 
we did not have a Minister of Interior. I think it was 
for the Army. Some things we have now that we did not 
have then. They were created, you know, in the course 
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of the years. The first year everybody did whatever 
they wanted. There was chaos, you know. The state was 
not organized, so the people came in and out, absolutely 
f ree . There were not the controls that existed later, 
that were created later, especially in the first year 
of the revolution. I recall a social problem. Ail 
the casinos were closed and thousands of people were 
unemployed without a solution to the problem. So, we 
had to take back that measure to gain time to find an 
economic solution for the people who would remain 
unemployed when the casinos were closed. So, the state 
had to cover the salaries of all the people who worked 
there. And, I want to tell you something else: As 

you know, recently there was a television conference 
where efforts were being made in order to have the Cuban 
government involved in drug traffic, smuggling drugs. 

That is very curious, you know. I don't know why 
that theory is expounded now. It is a very recent in- 
vention. It happens that we are the one country in 
this hemisphere that has cooperated the most with the 
United States without any purpose, I mean, we have no 
intention of doing the United States a disfavor. But, 
anyway, on the basis of Cuba's belief with regard to 
drugs, very severe measures were implemented to prevent 
them. We have become the number one cooperators of 
the United States in this area. You don't know how 
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many boats we have captured here that come along Cuban 
coasts carrying drugs. You don't know how many planes 
we have taken here carrying drugs and, of course, over 
the past twenty years the individuals who have been in- 
volved in drug traffic have always been sentenced, always. 
These were not people that could affect us. They were 
just going and coming from South America and Central 
America to the United States. And, they just happened 
to come here by chance. Dozens of people have been 
searched on account of drug traffic, on account of the 
international drug traffic laws. We have elminiated 
drug use in Cuba and I myself wonder why it is we have 
to cooperate with the United States if when the embargo 
was imposed on our country we could have planted 
ten thousand acres of marijuana and become the largest 
supplier of marijuana to the United States in combina- 
tion with all those people. We did not do that since 
we were blockaded and knowing that in the United States 
there is a market for marijuana even though the govern- 
ment in this country has fought the most against drugs. 
Besides in Cuba we don't have drug problems, but we had 
to even uproot the last plants of marijuana planted in 
the mountains. And actually, look at how we're being 
paid back now; they pay us back by trying to link us into 
the drug traffic. It's incredible, you know. We can 
say it like that; this is the government that has fought 
the most against drug traffic in this hemisphere. Wo 
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discussion about it. And, we are lucv.v that we don't 
have chat problem ourselves because unless the State 
i.mported cocaine and marijuana, that problem has 
almost disappeared. 

Laughter . 

Translator left; said she would be around. 

Second translator arrives. 

Castro: Well, we have almost finished. 

Escartin: Who was the one who made that impeachment about the 

drug problem where Repr esentative Wolff participated? 

He -was the head of the Committee. 

Castro: Why did he do that? Do you know the address, because I am 

going to writs them a note. 

Laughter . 

Castro: And, I am going to ask a budget for stamps and paper. I'm 

goi.ng to sabotage the next election. 

Escartin: Even though he made some political statements with a certain 
prestige, he is deceitful. It seems that there are some 
statements made by him on the basis of an investigation and 
that this man used them as he wished trying to attain certain 
political objectives of propaganda because you have explained 
our stand regarding that. And, there is something 
strange there: .A Cuban Counter-Revolutionary was 

mentioned 'who made an operation with Colombia which 
seems to have serious drug problems ... and they tried to 
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who was a Counrer-Revtlvricnary , participated in 
the Bay of ?i<T3. He nade aorrie declararicn 5 a'‘incr 
char he was anti-Casrro and that he had nothing to 


do with this. 


Castro: Just two old friends down there defended re. The 

President of Col’u.vd)ia defended r.e also, so I have 


Escar tin 


Stokes : 


Cornwell: 


Castro : 
Villa : 
Cornwell : 


Villa: 
Castro : 
Pause : 
Castro : 
Cornwell: 
Castro : 


to thank some two persons who defended me - 
; It is interesting that Hernande z -Car taya was re- 
tained there by the FBI. It seems that somebody is 
trying to solidify this story that ’ s the situation. 
Mr. President, before we cc.nti.nue, Gary Cornwell, I 
Thin.k, has a couple of cuesticns to ask you. 

.Mr. President, there was a book published by Daniel 
Schorr called "Clearing t.he Air". If you haven't 
read the book, I would like to read one passage. 

I have.n't read that. Vou know about that book? 

I hat'en’t. 

One passage reads as follows: 

.An interview in July 1967 with a Britis.h journalist. 
Comer Clark.. do you have the translation of it there? 
Yes. 

Let .me see it. Yes, I have it here. This is absurd. 
(.Approximately one minute while ?reside.nt Castro reads it.) 
This is absurd. I didn't say than. 

Did the i.nterview ever occur? 

It has been invented from the beginning 'until the end. I didn't 


say that. How could I say that? 
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It's a lie fron ( 
have done scrr.ethi 
our T.oral duty to 
stand? Because i 
he wants to kill 
do you realize th 
a T.ad person. If 



f a n\an cones here, 
Ke.nnedy, we are 'bei 
at? It w'ould have b 


s one body cones to u 


is nan would 
Id have been 
tates . You under- 
nentions that 
ng provoked! , 
een similar to 
s and said that, 


it would have been our noral responsibility to inform 
the Uniced States. How could we accept a nan fron 
Mexico to Cuba who tells us that he is going to kill 
President Kennedy? if somebody is trying to create 
provocation or a trap, and uh...we 'would have de- 
nounced hin..Sure, a person coming here or even in 
one of our embassies saying that.. and that never 
happened, .in no part, as far as I know. 

That refers to the interview you spoke about in the 


beginning . 

Castro: But how could they interview me in a oizzeria? I 

never go to public rssta'urants a.nd th.at .man invented that. 
That was invented from the upper to the botton because you 
asked me about the Brazilian Embass'/ and I have no 
obligation to that and never said it was true. That 
in the Brazilian Embassy I ^.alked about this problem 
of the attempt. That was true. I could deny it, 
but I don't because it was strictly the truth, I 
didn't remember who the journalist 'was nor. ...but I 
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have the idea that sone thing ^ ike that was discussed 
and that there was a declaration at the Brazilian 
Embassy, I can ’ t assure it because I don’t remember 
it, but in probably occurred. ..Later on t.hey tried 
to present it as a threat and I didn't do it with 
that intention. Of course, I didn't do it with that 
intention. But, not that other interview. I do not 
remember that- And, uh, it is a surprise for me to 
see because I couldn’t have said that. You have to 
see who wrote it. .And, what is the job of that journa- 
list? What is he engaged in? .And, what prestige has 
this journalist? Mot the one that wrote that book, 
but the origin of that version. You should have to find 
who he is and why he wrote it, and with whom he is 

related and which sense they have to attribute 

those words which are absolutely invented. I think 
it is possible that you would be able to find out who 
that journalist was. Do you have some news about 
that ;ournalist in that newspaper? 

Villa: He was in Cuba and tried to carry out an interview 

with you. 

Castro: Let me tell you. Of every one hundred interviews that 

are requested of me I only grant one because if I were 
to give all the interviews that I am requested to, 
you can be sure that I would not be able to have any- 
thing but twenty-four hours of my life to have interviews. 
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I would not have enough time to do anything else. 

Barbara Walters waited three years for an interview., 
just almost three years. Ane even that of Moyers.. 

I didn't want to have that Moyer interview. He 
started talking and the truth is that he was very 
insistent from the time he came down from the airplane 
and in spite of the fact that there was no commitment 
from me regarding the interview. There are a lot of 
interview requests and it is very difficult, but I 
would never have given a journalist an interview in a 
pizzeria . 

Dodd: I don't even give interviews in a pizzeria. 

Villa; Another element commander .That interview was published 

in a sensationalist or yellow press from the United States. 
It is a sensationalist newspaper. 

Castro: Especially at that time, a lot of barbaric things were 

published. They are still being written. Yesterday 
I was reading an English paper, I don't remember its 
name, speaking about Angola, and saying that we in 
military operations against the blacks killed thousands 
of women and children and so forth. And, I also mentioned 
before the declaration of that Representative about the 
drug traffic. Previous to that incident they tried to 
implicate us in that. If there is somebody in this 
world that has accustomed himself to listen to the 
worst things without losing sleep, it is us. 
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The campaigns that were carried out, directed campaigns 
that were carried out throughout the world - in western 
continents and also in the United States - against Cuba 
and all of us had no precedents. There are a lot of 
people that are badly informed about Cuba, and we have 
nothing to hide, nothing. They have spoken about 
tortures in Cuba, and that was a tradition from the war., 
during the Revolutionary War. We never put a finger on 
another person because we created an awareness in our 
people . We condemned torture and I can assure you 
that this is a principal that knows not a single excep- 
tion in our country, because it would have the repulsion 
of all the world.. Why are our policemen so efficient 
..especially the security policemen who protected ail 
of us? Do you know why? Because, it was precisely 
a police which did not carry out torture. There are a 
lot of countries where they apply torture and they 
never discover anything . They never become policemen 
in themselves. Now our people couldn't be able to 
receive any information by means of torture, and they 
develop intelligence, and the technique of investigation 
and of prevention. There is a time in which we had 
more than one hundred counter-revolutionary organiza- 
tions and all of them were penetrated. We knew more 
than the counter-revolution armies when a person was 
arrested because there were some things that he didn't 
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remember: who he met, which places and so forth. 

I'm going to tell you, there was a time in which 
penetration of our people increased so much that in 
turn they became the heads of some of those counter- 
revolutionary organizations. The police wouldn't be 
able to develop a technique of investigation and they 
wouldn't have investigated anything if they just took 
one person and tried to destroy him. That tradition 
will never serve. A true police is one which is 
developed and that will seek intelligent ways of 
obtaining information. Batista's policemen tortured 
and didn't discover anything. And, for us there is no 
problem. Security has a lot of advantages because all 
of the people are militants within the Revolution - 
country people, children, neighbors, students, peasants 
and the women. Everybody is organized and, that is why. 
Through the agents we know everything that is going on. 
Let me tell you something. One day a parrpt was lost. 

In Havana , we told this to the Committees for the 
Defense of the Revolution - about trying to find out 
where this parrot was , and they found the parrot . 

Some other time, a woman was at the hospital. She 
had a daughter. Her daughter was robbed from the 
hospital, so we had to find the girl. Everybody 
assumed that it was a mental case of somebody. Of 
course, that was riot published in the newspapers. 
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Why not? We did not want any panic. We called up 
all the CDRs and for ty- eight hours later , the girl 
appeared. One person in one place had a child and 
they hadn't seen that she was pregnant. That woman 
was obsessed about having a child and she went to 
the hospital dressed up like a nurse and she took 
the girl . And , after forty-eight hours , they found 
her. There was something else: Here we never have 

a political kidnapping. Here we never have a terrorist 
activity. V7e find out earlier. There were some 
counter-revolutionaries. But, there is something. 

The greatest part of them went to the United States, 
especially the wealthy people. The social base of the 
counter-revolution was transferred to the United States. 
The United States wanted to take from us the doctors 
and the professionals - they got half of the doctors. 

Out of six thousand doctors, they got three thousand. 

But then that forced us to concentrate on a school of 
medicine. Now we have twelve thousand doctors - 
almost one thousand are abroad in different countries 
working. We have thirty-five hundred students at the 
Cuban Medicine School. By 1985 with the new facilities 
now in progress we will enroll some seven thousand 
• students every year. We are going to train thirty-three 
thousand students at the University. Our doctors are 
distributed throughout the country, and before they 
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were all located in the Capitol. So, if the United. 
States wanted to take our professional personnel, they 
forced us to develop a new system. Fortunately, they 
didn't take only technical people, but also wealthy 
people, delinquents, pimps .. 

( Laughter). 

and exploiters of vices such as drugs, gangsters and 
all that type of people. They went to the United States. 
They opened the doors because before the Revolution 
they had a limit. The United States couldn't receive 
more then ten thousand and there were a lot of people 
who wanted to go there trying to find some jobs or 
social programs. Then, when the Revolution triumphed, 
the United States opened its doors. Can they repeat 
that procedure with some other countries? No, they 
can't. What would happen if the United States opened 
the way for all those Mexicans who want to go to the 
United States trying to find jobs? What about all the 
Brazilians, Colombians, Peruvians..? They opened the 
doors and they took the social ground work of the 
Counter Revolution. So, they left the houses. Those 
houses were turned into schools and dwelling houses 
for humble people. You understand? And all those who 
left here, they left these houses for humble people., 
and, in the country, the most humble people stayed. 

You understand? What resources they need to carry on 
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the Revolution and what social ground work they 
need for making Counter Revolution, they don't have. 

That is why the country is defending itself. And that 
is why we were able to depend on intelligence, and 
not torture. Thousands of times, they have said that 
in Cuba we torture. It is like that, but people of 
all nations know how things were and are in Cuba. We 
never had any persons disappear. It wasn't a new in- 
vention. We would never have that. We never found a 
dead man in the street. We were forced to legislate 
tough laws, but nobody was ever sanctioned except 
through the courts and through previous law . Since 
we were in the Sierra Maestra, we started making the 
first law. We said to the people . .Well , the assassins 
and the torturers are going to be punished. Nobody 
will take revenge in their own hands. That was a 
promise we made to the people. The torturers were 
punished and also the criminals, who generally are 
not punished. You can see now that things are going 
on in Chile and in some other countries. They are 
doing unbelievable things. Sometimes I have heard 
some stories about things going on there, and they 
are unbelievable. That is why we are not in agree- 
ment with their thinking. We have been accused of 
denying a man his human rights; that is to say that 
things are worse here then in Chile, Brazil and so 
forth. Who are they going to tell that story in this 

case? But, in spite of it all, we have survived. 

And the campaigns did not manage to destroy us. 


REST OF INTERVIEW CONSISTS OF PERSONAL REMARKS 
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Mr. Blakey. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
now to play the recording of President Castro’s answer to that first 
question. 

Chairman Stokes. You may proceed, 

[Tape recording played.] 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Chairman, the committee’s next question was 
more specific. It dealt with an account published in 1967 in the 
National Enquirer claiming that Oswald while at the consulate had 
voiced an intention to assassinate President Kennedy. 

Mr. Chairman, I note that JFK F-428 has already been displayed 
and ask that it be entered into the record. It is a reproduction of 
that National Enquirer article. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, so ordered. 

[JFK exhibit F-428 follows:] 



JFK Exhibit F-428 

Mr, Blakey. It is probably also appropriate to note that that 
article has had wide circulation. For example, Daniel Schorr re- 
peats it in his book, ‘‘Clearing the Air.” 

President Castro, according to the story in the National En- 
quirer, had admitted to being told of the threat, though he had 
taken no action in response to it. The tape of this portion of 
President Castro’s remarks is not suitable for playing in a public 
room. Consequently, I will read his response. 

President Castro said: 

This is absurd. I didn’t say that * * * It has been invented from the beginning 
until the end. I didn’t say that. How could I say that? It’s a lie from (head to toe). If 
this man would have done something like that, it would have been our moral duty 
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to inform the United States. You understand? Because if a man comes here, men- 
tions that he wants to kill Kennedy, we are (being provoked), do you realize that? It 
would have been similar to a mad person. If somebody comes to us and said that, it 
would have been our moral responsibility to inform the United States. How could 
we accept a man from Mexico to Cuba who tells us that he is going to kill President 
Kennedy? If somebody is trying to create provocation or a trap, and uh * * * we 
would have denounced him * * ♦ Sure, a person coming here or even in one of our 
Embassies saying that * * * And that never happened. No part, as far as I know 

* * * But how could they interview me in a pizzeria. I never go to public restau- 
rants and that man invented that. That was invented. 

I do not remember that. And, uh, it is a surprise for me to see because I couldn’t 
have said that. You have to see who wrote it. And, what is the job of that journal- 
ist? What is he engaged in? And, what prestige has this journalist? * * * You 
should have to find who he is and why he wrote it, and with whom he is related 

• * * and which sense they have to attribute those words which are absolutely 
invented. I think it is possible that you would be able to find out who that journalist 
was. Do you have some news about that journalist in that newspaper? 

Let me tell you. Of every 100 interviews that are requested of me I only grant one 
because if I were to give all the interviews that I am requested to, you can be sure 
that I would not be able to have anything but 24 hours of my life to have inter- 
views. I would not have enough time to do anything else. Barbara Walters waited 3 
years for an interview * * * just almost 3 years. And even that of Moyers ♦ * * I 
didn’t want to have that Moyer interview. He started talking and the truth is that 
he was very insistent from the time he came down from the airplane and in spite of 
the fact that there was no commitment from me regarding the interview. There are 
a lot of interview requests and it is very difficult, but I would never have given a 
journalist an interview in a pizzeria. 

Mr. Chairman, the author 

Chairman Stokes. Would you suspend for just one moment? 

Mr. Blakey. Certainly. 

Chairman Stokes. I think I misunderstood you. There was some 
reason you explained for reading that. 

Mr. Blakey. Yes; the tape unfortunately, as has been my experi- 
ence, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure yourself in trials, that any 
effort, when you have a mechanical device inevitably they fail at 
least once out of three, and while we made an effort to enhance the 
quality of that portion of the tape, in which President Castro 
responded to this particular question, we played it and it just 
simply was not suitable for playing in a public auditorium. It was 
not audible. Consequently, it was thought best to read it rather 
than to play the tape. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. 

Mr. Blakey. We really did the best we could. 

Mr. Chairman, the author of the National Enquirer story was a 
British freelance journalist named Comer Clark. He died in 1972. 

Nevertheless, the committee, while conducting other investiga- 
tions in England, made an effort to explore Mr. Clark's background 
and reputation for veracity. Frankly, it was not good. Apparently, 
he wrote extensively for the sensationalist press in England. His 
articles include such items as “British Girls as Nazi Sex Slaves," “I 
Was Hitler's Secret Love," and “German Plans To Kidnap the 
Royal Family." 

On the other hand, even though there may be considerable doubt 
as to the fact of Clark's interview with President Castro, the com- 
mittee has been informed that the substance of the Clark article is 
supported by highly confidential but reliable sources available to 
the U.S. Government. 

Apart from the reliability of the source, whether or not this 
source may have provided reliable information in this instance is of 
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course an issue that the committee will have to consider in Decem- 
ber. In this connection the Cuban Government has suggested to the 
committee that the circulation of this story represents a disinfor- 
mation effort by the Central Intelligence Agency designed to dis- 
credit Cuba and to implicate her in the assassination. 

Mr. Chairman, President Castro also discussed the general sub- 
ject of assassination as a means for achieving political change. His 
thoughts on it are pertinent to the investigation. It would be appro- 
priate, then, to play his response to that question, which fortunate- 
ly is clear enough to play in a public proceeding. 

Chairman Stokes. OK. 

[Tape recording played.] 

Mr. Blakey. Finally, Mr. Chairman, President Castro comment- 
ed on the specific so-called threat reported in the New Orleans 
Times Picayune of September 9. It would be appropriate, Mr. 
Chairman, to play the last excerpt. 

Chairman Stokes. You may proceed. 

[Tape recording played.] 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Chairman, I would note for the record that 
President Castro was of course speaking in Spanish, and the simul- 
taneous English translation was provided by Juanita Vera. 

Mr. Chairman, in August, during the committee's second trip to 
Cuba, the Cuban Government made available to the committee one 
Rolanda Cubela, who identified himself to the committee as 
AMLASH, on the basis of his reading of the 1976 Senate report. It 
would be appropriate at this point, Mr. Chairman, to enter into the 
record and to display JFK F-424, a photograph of Mr. Cubela. 

[The information follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-424 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered into the 
record and displayed accordingly. 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Cubela indicated that he had been prosecuted 
and convicted by the Cuban Government for plotting against Pre- 
mier Castro. He said that during that prosecution he did not 
inform the Cuban Government and the Cuban Government did not 
learn that his plot had the support of CIA personnel. The Cuban 
Government affirmed Mr. Cubela's assertion. He also indicated 
that he had no evidence on which he could say that any official of 
the U.S. Government or of the CIA higher than his case officer was 
aware of the assassination aspects of his plot. The Cuban Govern- 
ment suggested that the AMLASH plot in operation on November 
22, 1963, as outlined in the Senate report, could not, therefore, 
have served as a provocation by the U.S. motivating Cuban retali- 
ation against President Kennedy. 

Mr. Chairman, another aspect of the committee's investigation of 
Oswald's trip to Mexico had to do with any associations Oswald 
may have had while he was there other than those at the Cuban 
consulate and the Soviet Embassy. The Warren Commission con- 
cluded he had none, that he kept to himself throughout his stay. It 
turns out, however, that 11 days after the Commission concluded 
its investigation and issued its report in September 1964, a Mexi- 
can woman came forward with quite a different version of Oswald's 
activities in Mexico City. 

Her name is Elena Garro de Paz. Though now divorced, she was 
at the time the wife of Octavio de Paz, the noted poet and Mexican 
diplomat. Elena Garro herself is an accomplished author. 
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Ultimately, Elena Garro's story came to the attention of Ameri- 
can intelligence services. As far as it is known, no service initiated 
a full-scale followup investigation. One reason might be that Elena 
Garro’s credibility is controversial. This committee has been told, 
on the one hand, that she is absolutely trustworthy, while others 
have claimed that the same vivid imagination that has made her a 
literary success has also tended to color her perception of actual 
events. 

That being said, Elena Garro's story is interesting, as is the way 
it has unfolded in this investigation. 

Elena Garro says that along with her daughter, Elenita, and her 
sister, Deba Galvan, she was invited to a party at the home of her 
cousin, Ruben Duran Navarro, then the brother-in-law of Sylvia 
Tirado Duran. She first said that the party was in early October 
1963, though, after inspection of her personal calendar for that 
period, she adjusted the time to late September. 

There were three young American men at the party, she says, 
the guests of Sylvia Duran, and one of the Americans was Lee 
Harvey Oswald. She describes one of his companions as tall and 
slender with long blond hair, a gaunt face, and a protruding chin. 
The other was tall also, with short, light brown hair. 

In 1964, Elena Garro became a friend of an American foreign 
service officer named Charles Thomas, and, over time, she related 
her story to him in detail. She explained that when she had gone 
to the American Embassy in October 1964 and told her story, the 
man she talked to seemed to believe little of it. 

She told Thomas that Oswald was wearing a black sweater at the 
party, and that he stared at the floor a lot. She said the three 
Americans stuck together rather than mix with the other guests. 
She said that Eusebio Azcue, the Cuban consul, was ^so at the 
party. 

Elena Garro told Thomas that on the day of the assassination, 
she and her daughter went to the Cuban Embassy and shouted, 
''assassins.'' 

This she claimed was before she saw a newspaper photo identify- 
ing Oswald as the suspected assassin. 

After she and her daughter returned home on November 22, 
1963, a man she thought was an agent of the Mexican Ministry of 
Government came to her house and told her and Elenita that they 
were in danger of being harmed by the Communists. He took them 
to a "sanctuary", a small hotel called the Vermont, where they 
remained for 8 days. It was after getting to the hotel that Elena 
Garro first saw a picture of Oswald and realized she had seen him 
at the Duran party. 

This man, who must be referred to here as Mr. X, advised Elena 
Garro to beware of the American Embassy, that it was staffed by 
Communists. 

Elena Garro also claimed that several months after the assassi- 
nation she was visited by two Communists who warned her not to 
tell her story. 

Shortly after the assassination, Elena Garro told Thomas, an 
American woman came and spent several days at her home. This 
woman, who must be referred to here as Ms. Y, was told the story 
one evening by Elena Garro's sister, Deba Galvan, who had been 
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drinking. Ms. Y urged the two women to tell their story to Ameri- 
can authorities in Texas, not in Mexico. Failing that, Ms. Y offered 
to arrange a meeting with a high-ranking American official in 
Mexico. It never transpired, because Elena Garro and Ms. Y had a 
falling out. 

Ms. Y did, however, send the first report on Elena Garro and her 
story to American authorities in 1964. 

Charles Thomas, the American service officer, was concerned 
about the Elena Garro story and reported her account in memoran- 
da that were circulated in the U.S. Embassy in Mexico City. Never- 
theless, when the reports reached Washington, neither the CIA nor 
the FBI showed any interest. No investigation was ordered, even 
though, on October 10, 1966, it was learned an Elena Garro had 
indeed been registered at the Hotel Vermont over the period she 
claimed she was there in 1963. 

Charles Thomas returned to Washington in 1967 when his tour 
of duty in Mexico ended and he was “selected out^^ of the foreign 
service in 1969 for failure to be promoted. In 1971, having had 
some 2,000 job applications rejected, he committed suicide. In 1974 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, having determined that 
his dismissal was a mistake, had through an act of Congress Mr. 
Thomas posthumously reinstated. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee on Friday of last week received 
permission from the State Department to make public a group of 
previously classified documents dealing with Mr. Thomas and 
Elena Garro de Paz' story. While they have been declassified, there 
are certain privacy aspects of them that would make it inappropri- 
ate to include it in this record now. 

Nevertheless, I would ask that they be marked as JFK F-403 and 
inserted in this record at this point after they have been duly 
edited. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection it may be done. 

[The information follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-403 



DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Washington, D.C 20520 


September 20, 1979 


Dear Mr. Stokes: 

This refers to my letter of September 15, 1978 
concerning your September 13 request for the declassi- 
fication and release of six documents about Charles 
lYilliam Thomas and Elena Garro de Paz.. 

The Department's Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
concurred in the declassification and release of the 
major portions of the documents > enclosed at Tab A. 

These six documents contain certain information which 
still warrants classification pursuant to £.0. 116S2. 

The deleted information, if released, could damage 
U.S. -Latin American relations or reveal confidential 
sources and methods which remain a part of U.S. 

Embassy operations. 

The Bureau of Inter-American Affairs also agreed 
to the declassification and partial release of four 
other documents, which appear in the CIA files on 
Elena Garro de Paz. These documents appear at Tab B. 
However, the Department requests that the Select 
Committee not make these documents a matter of public 
record. These documents may assist the Select Committee* 
in understanding the background story of Elena Garro 
de Paz. However, because the nature and substance of 
these documents relate more specifically to U.S. -Latin 
American relations and not directly to Ms. Garro de Paz, 
the Department would prefer that the Committee not 
cite these documents in the public record. 


The Honorable 

Louis Stokes, Chairman 

Select Committee on Assassinations 
House of Representatives 
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As always, I appreciate the Select Committee’s 
cooperation in all matters of record releases. I 
hope the release of the enclosed documents will prove 
useful to the Select Committee in conducting the hear 
ings into the circumstances surrounding the death of 
President John F. Kennedy. 


Enclosures: 
As Stated 


Sincerely, 


Douglas^J. BeMet, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations 
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5601 Potomac Avenue, K.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
July 25. 1969 


Honorable William P. Rogers 

Secretary of State • . . * - 

Washington, B.C. • , ' 

Dear Mr, Secretary: 

In winding up my affairs at the Department of State, there is a pend** 
Ing matter t^ch I believe merits your attention. 

Lee Harvey Oswald, the presumed assassin of President Kennedy, t/as 
allec've . ^ pr^ent at a party given by a Mexican communist sympathizer* 
and att^'.ded by the Cuban Consul, a veter^ intelligence officer, when 


A careful investigation of these allegations could perhaps explain 
them away. Until then, however, their pvtblic disclosure could reopen 
the debate about the true nature of the Kennedy assassination and 
damage the credibility of the Warren Report. 

Since I was the Embassy officer in Mexico who acquired this intelli- 
gence information, 1 feel a responsibility for seeing it through to 
its final evaluation. Accordingly, I have prepared a memorandum 
(enclosed) explaining this information and its initial assessment, Iceyed 
to three meouiranda of conversations with Mexican informant. 


was In Mexico shortly before the assassination. There are allega— • 
f1 nnT~fTTTt-l^hti ff* ^ica n Government may have been aware of Oswald's 
presence at that part^^'^nd-that.jAe Cuban Government may have tried to 
intimidate others who saw him there. 


I believe you would want to consider carefully whether to let xrell — 

enough alone in this case, or whether the risks attending possible 
public disclosure of these allegations make further investigation 
warranted. * . 


Respectfully, 


•/ 

Charles William Thomas 


Enclosure: 

Memorandum and four attachments. 




lum 

/>er Traneis -f. 
M/) - f//s/7S 
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MEMORANDUM 


July 25; 1969 


SUBJECT: Investigation of Lee Harvey Oswald In Mexico 




1. While serving as Political Officer In the U.S* liiiljassy In Mexico 
City from 1964 to 1967, I became quite friendly with the Mexican play^ . 
right, KT ena Garro de Paz. An Intellegent, witty, and outspoken woman, ' . 

X found her a very useful If sometimes biased source of political gossip 
and personal history on significant. Mexican personalities. She Introduced 
cy wife and me to many Important people In Mexico. She was also parti-* 
cularly Icnowledgeable about agrarian affairs. A biographic report that 
I prepared on her on May 3, 1966 is attached (Tab A). • 

2. On one occasion. Miss Garro Inadvertently mentioned to me that she 

' had at a party with Lee Harvey Oswald and two American companions 

vhe/> Obusald was In Mexico Just before the Kennedy assassination. The 
pariy nad bean at the home of her cousin, Ruben Duran. The memorandum 
^convenatlon, dated December 10, 1965, Is attached (Tab B). X 
had not read^tTigSterre B. R^ ort. but X assximed that if Oswald had been ■ 
to such a party In MexlcoT'lC" woirld-4ia ve been weU. known to the finbassy. 

X also knew Miss Garro to be something of a professional antl-communlst 
who tended to see a communist plot b^lnd any untoward political event. 
However, the episode about her being escorted Into hiding at an obscure 
hotel Intrigued me. Accordingly, X decided to report the matter In . 
writing. X gave the memorandum of conversation limited distribution ... 
within the Embassy, and did not send any copies to Washington. . 

3. A few days later X was called to the office of Mr. Winston Scott, 

who headed the Embassy’s Political Research Section Also present 

was Mr. Nathan Ferris, the Embassy's Legal Attache They had noted 

with interest my December 10 memorandum, of conversation. They pointed 
out that there had been a great many rumors about Oswald at the time of 
the assassination and that some could not be verified and others had ^ . 

proved false. They asked me, however, to try and get a more detailed ' ■ . 
replay of Misii Garro’ s story. M r. Scott made clear that the FBI had full * ***•' 
resp onsibility for any further Investigations of the Oswald case. 

4. In a memorandum of conversation dated December 25, 1965 (Tab C), X 

provided a much more detailed and accurate restatement of Hiss Garro's 
alleged encounter with Oswald and subsequent developments. Certain errors 
in my original presentation were corrected. Miss Garro guessed that the 
date of the party at her cousin’s house was' in early September, 1963. She 
admitted that she had gone to the Embassy to report briefly about this matter 
on an earlier occasion. . * . * 






f^rantfs X MeNeU . 
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3. I got no reaction to the second memorandum from Kessrs. Scott and . 

Terris. However, the Deputy Chief of Mission, Clarence Boonstra, who 
had been Charge d' Affaires at the time of the Kennedy assassination 
and subsequent Oswald Investigation, told me that Oswald had not. been 
in Mexico on the date given for the party. He stated, furthermore, - ; • 

that the informant had changed her story. When I explained that she . . .• 

hadn't changed her story but that rather I now had given a more accurate . 
account of It, he reiterated that the date was wrong and seemed to dlsnlse 
the whole affair. ‘ ^ 

6. Some time later, Elena Garro told me she had found her old calendar 
and had reconstructed the date of the party at which she had seen Oswald* * - 
Sh e stated it had been in late September rather than early Sept ember. . 

(Oswald was in Mexic o rrosLitepr emDer lo accord— 

xngiy went to kr. Ferris' office and Informed him of this. He replied 

. that she had given the late September date accurately when she had come . 

to the Bnbassy and made her original report to the FBI. He added, how- 
ever, that someone who was at the party had stated that there were no 
Americana there. He did not reveal who 'had provided this Information* . 

. I askr 1 Mr.. Ferris to tell me frankly 'if he thought I should continue . ; 

‘pursuing this matter. He advised me that It was not necessary since he ' ; - 

'considered the Oswald case Olos^, stating again the ha had heard all _ } • 

^ th ese rumors before. . • * . - 

7. Although thedate*^^o£--the_alleged party had been placed In the ~ - ' ‘ 

proper time frame, I was puzzled^'aB'The^-epaX't that there had been no ‘ 

- Americans at the party. I had assumed that Miss Carro could have clearly 
been mistaken about the Identity of the Americans she saw there, but * _ 

never doubted that she had seen some Americans. Although, I had met 
Elena Garro's sister, Deva Guerrera, I had' never discussed the Oswald 
case with her. Mrs. Guerrero's grown son, however, told me that he was 
quite convinced that his mother had seen Oswald. , ■ 

8 Altbongb X pursued the matter no further, I felt obligated neverthe- 
la^ -to report In writing the developments described in the memorandum 
of con/ .'rsatlon dated July 13, 1966 (Tab D). I thought It was particularly 
strar. that the Cuban Government would carry as Miss Garro's address the * ^ 
small botd where she was allegedly hidden away after the Kennedy assassins— 
tlon by a maa Identified with the Mexican Ministry of Interior. I should 
perhaps add that it was I, rather than Miss Carro, who first noticed the ' — 

address. At the least, the letters lend some cross confirmation to her 
story about the small hotel. At the most, they provide a source of • . 

endless speculation about consplra^ and international Intrigue. 

9. In early 1967, in the context of the Garrison Investigation of the 
Oswald case, which had opened in New Orleans, Allen White • 

made an Interesting comment to me about the invest!— * ‘ 

gation of Oswald's activities in Mexico. He stated that the DSF (the 
security police attached to the Ministry of Interior) had Interrogated the 


mflEo , , 

, -r-ixeti Jfraiaeis ^ 
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Durans after the assassination about a party which Oswald had reportedly 
attended, but that the transcript of the Interrogation was entirely 
unsatisfactory by normal investigatory standards. Furthermore, the party 
inquired about was not the one at Ruben Duran's house^ reported by 
Rlena Garro, but at an entirely different place. This transcript may 
veil be the source of Hr. Ferris' belief that Elena Garro's story had been, 
checked out and found to be untrue. 

! 10. It would appear that whereas the FBI has discounted the Elena Garro , * 

: allegations, the CIA is still considerably disturbed by them. The CIA 
' may not have pressed for further investigation, however, for a niimber of 
reasons: 1) considering the sensitive overlap and subtle competition ' . 

between two Intelligence collecting agencies, it had to yield to the 
FBI's clear Jurisdiction; 2) there are obvious complications In conducting 
Such an Investigation in a foreign country; . 


' Under 

the circumstances it is unlikely that any further investigation of this - 
matter will ever take place unless it is ordered by a high official in^ 
^Washington. • 

11. 7f all the allegations in the attached memoranda were true, they 

in themselves, . prove that there was a conspiracy to assassinate 
Pv'C'siiej'efc KennSdyr — HoMeyer, if they were ever made public, those who 
have trlii.. to discredit the^ftranHJapart>could have a field day in 
speculating about their implications. The credibility of the Warren Report, 
would be damaged all the more if it were learned that these allegations 
were known and never adequately investigated by the competent American 
authorities. 

12. Reference ^ made again to the biographic report (Tab A) on F.Tena 

Garro. Sbe Is hardly an ordinary or average person. Her strengths and 
weaknesses become exaggerated precisely because she is not. It would 
be easy and convenient to sweep this matter under the rug by claiming 
that Hiss Garro is an xmreliable informant since she la emotional, . . 
opinionated, and "artistic." X have been affected at tines by that 
temptation, myself. Ho American official, however, knows her better than 
X do. On the basis of the facts that X have presented, X believe that, 
on balance, the matter warrants further investigation. - ~ 


13. Finally, the record should show that a represen 
American publication has at least some knowledge of 


ative of a major 
his story. 


Charles William Thomas 
July. 25, 1969 


•per ’Prana's T- 

9I/S/7B.. • 
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DATA AND REMARKS 
1 , Eleaa Garro^ 
Puebla on Seccsber 


the mercurial vtf ^ ai 
liTJ-Vl/-' SiRrrfcti 


of Octavio Peat, vas hoxn of Spanish parents In • 
ended the Katlonal Autonomous Unlversl'^ oT 


Mexico pnd later did crgdiiate vork at the University of California (Berkley) and 
at the Unlverslly of Paris. She has long been nairied to Octavio Paz, a career 
dlplonct 'uho Is also one of Mexico's finest poets and leading intellectuals (author 
of El L^erinto de la Soledad ) . Since her hTisbend vsit to his present post as 
Asoassedor to Indla^ she has been s^arat^ from hlm^ apparently vlth their mutual 
consent. Eer 20 -year-K»ld daughter, also named ELena, resides vlth her In Mexico 
£ity. . - ' 

Having spent 17 years of her life in EuropCj she has a rather un-KegHcen. ob^ . 
Jectivlty about her native land and has a reputation for being one of its more 
articulate detractors. At the same time she is very emotionally comltted to many 
^especto of Mexican life and has made ah important contribution to its artistic 
developEsmt,.. 

3 . Vlhlle enjoying the reflected glory of her prestigeous husband, she has become 

a significant vrltcr in her ovn right- Hb«;ar Solldo, SI Rey Ka<a:o, Le. Senora en su 
3alc5n, Ventura Allende, and Aadarse por las Rcmas, are plays that have had ap-» 
predative audiences in Europe, vherc th^ have been translated into German, as ' ' 
veil as In Mexico. Two xsore jplays, Percda Ibpresa and ^ Vla,1e. are in preparation. 
Her short stories are collected in a volume called ^ Senana de Colores . The 
Literary Supdeaent of the London Tines has called her novel, Recuerdos del • 
Porvealr. a ” sple n d i d success.” One critic has said of her: ^For Elena Garro^ 

there is no frontier betvoea reality and fantasy; in any case, .the latter Is a 
second reality — ^perhaps more intecse~'to yibldi one may penetrate without passport^ 
or forewarning, thanks to the effectiveness of a literature fired with passion, . 1.. 

^..flavor, and life.” It mig^t be added that the frontier between reality end fantasy I 

' is also difficult for her to dlstlngnlsh in real life. 

4. A vltty^ \n^ana, and opinionated vooan (she speaks Spanl^, Trench, ^isUnh, 
end German) with an unfl easing sense of humor, she has report^ly had a stormy 

* narrlege vlth Octosdo Paz, vhose soclel conventionality she ^ntinually and de-' 1 
liberateli-- -.c^ked with her erratic and whimsical bi^svlor. Althou^ her forth- 1 
nrieJit opin. ;r.: and sharp vlt tcsid on occasion to raffle feathers in Mexico, her 
^portant social, Uterazy, and political connections render her fairly imzame froa 
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serious counterattack - Her plays are beinj; currently produced in Mexico 
City and Zurich, and she has Just had a lencthy exclusive interviev 
vith one of the large noming dailies here. Politically, she appears 
to be Catholic and traditionalist, and in her adniration. for Gextaan 
culture she occasionally e:diibits flashes of National Socialistu Al~* 
though on doaestic political issues, her views seex progressive, she 
often describes herself as a reactionary, beceuse this is the tern, her 
coimunist friends apply to her. Her political connections run the 
ganut of the political spectrua. During her moments of bitter denancla.- 
tion of corruption in the ruling PRI, she often threatens to Join the 
Conminist Party. 


5 . I-iLss Garro has for many years been an active worker in the Con- 
f ederaclon Nacionj»l Cemoesina (CKC), the agreri^ arm of the PRI, end. 
is particu3Larly close to the recent CNC Secretary General. Javier Hoio, . . 

She has been a tireless propagandist and agitator hdii behalf of 
• the poorer Me 3 d.can peasants, and she is on close personal terms vith. * 
and apparently enjoys the respect of peasant leaders fron eH over the 
country- Her house is a constant meeting place of peasant leaders, 
and she vas recently paying the hotel bills of over 100 of them vho 
vei uffering delays in getting their grievances heard- She has ca - 
occii.--oa published articles bitterly criticizing the governments egrarlaxi 
policy, particularly the alleged political cssesstaatioa of troublesome 
peasant' leaders, in such leftist publications as Sle.-ipre and Sucesos . 

/II this desonstrates that she is somewhat fanatic on the subject of 
camoesinos - \?hil€ she detests the new head of the CNC, ^ador Eemgndez^ 
she has cultivated, partly for her own protection. President Diaz .Crdaz' 
'Director of Agrarian Affairs, Norharto Amiirve. Pal?rcar^ who^ Is now . . 
a frequent visitor to her hone. She is also very friendly vith and a 
strong supporter of Carlos A- Madr^^-o, former President of the PHI and 
ex-Govemor of Tabasco, hecanse of his sympathy for the plight of the 
peasants his desire to reform the PHI. . - - , 


6 . lElaisa Carrots brother (Eduardo?), who also resides in Mexico City, 
is a cotrsfx-zctijaa contractor for plumbing and electrical work. He seems 
♦less i^tional than ELena and is not concerned with politics- A sister, - 
leva, is married to a second-rate painter named ^ Guer rgg p_Oalvan^ Accord- 
ing to ELena, she is a corcminist sympathizer- Another sister is married 
to an American and resides in Cuernavaca. Three cousins, Lvdl^. H oracio^ 
sre all reportedly communist sya^iathizers. Horacio's 
vlf e, ^ is employed by the Cuban Enbassy here. ELena Garro 

is very close to her daughter, ELenlta (or Chata), who echos her mother's 
:oiltivarloun views and has considerable influence over her- ELenlta is 
not well educated, but unfortunately she is rather veil read and has been 
prematurely exposed to ideas which she has not yet properly understood 
and assimilated- Accordingly, she can be obnoxiously outspokea-_ 


7 . Miss Garro is ve3Ll disposed toward the United States and has been 
friendly ...id forthcoming with Babassy officers. Ker broad range of 
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si^nllicant personal friends, the vievs of aany of vhoai are important 
to the Ehibassy, laalces her a xisefvil Scbassy contact, end she is "currently 
carried es a target In the Sabassy's Youth Progran. Despite her access 


to nuch that is going on beneath the surface in Mexico, including peasant 


\mrcst, the fact that she has a tendency to romanticize developments in 
reporting on them nakes its difficult at times to determine vhat degree 
of credence to place on vhat pi ght veil be useful and concrete inforsa* 
tion. 



8« She lives in a modest but comfortable bouse on Calle Mencastre 220 
in Lomas Virr^es. Her telephone number is U)-20-57- 
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Ilena Gario de ?ns, Jl 2 ?:icca vrltor; viTe oa Octavio 
Charles X?Q. TI:oira 3 , Political CfAicor 



In the jccerao ox a diccuc^icn cisiva other erittsrj, 2 ra* do Pas ceationai that 
sha had nob Lea Oavcld, the presnned oasaasln ot Procid^jab John. ?• Kennedy.* 

She V33 very reluctant to diseusa the icatter, hut xiaoUy inperted the dTollovic^. 
"iBrolTintioa^^Heedless to scy> the pource of this infomaticn should be carefully 
protected* ^ ' 

■ 1. In Septsdbsr, I 9 S 5 , shortly ^ter^her^etura froa chroad^ she vent to a 

party at the hene of Ihibca Lurfn^ vho is nnrricd to her ccnaln.’ Ecr dau:^itcr, 
iaenita, aoconponied her. dhcre she not Oswald and tiro other. ycuns Asaricaas vho 
vare vith bin. 5chc three yoinas Anerlceas rsnained apart fron the other piests. ^ 
She expressed na Interest In tallilns to then^ but ■vras dlscourasod froa doliis so * ’ 
by soae of 4*He other guests. * • ’ 

V(£?sf of the euests at the party too Correinlsts or philoccsEainists- Sho 
ren2«^crs sasinB the Cuban Consul, Acoucs (phonetic); Genoral Clar!< Plorcn, of the 
Kerican 01ya5)ic C«snittee; Silvia Luroa, vho chs later learned ves Csveld's alstr^^s 
vhlla he vas hcrc; _ 7 >^illo Ccrballldo* the vrltcr, vho she thlals is nou in the \ 
United States; end a. Latin Anorican Eegro nan vita red hair.* 

3. In Uoveiijar, I905, vhen the identity of Kanneoy’s assassin becane hnowi, 
she end bar dnucliter Vent to the Ciibcn Shbassy and, cacs admitted throt:^ the ^ 
front gate, shouted "assassin” cad other insults at the staff there'- . ' . 


I 


h. Shortly afterverd, she end her ^iJcJ^ter vere visited by a friend^ lljnuol.- Q 
C^ryilla, vho van than an official in the Secratariat of Cobcmacicrl, and vare . 
told he had orders to escort then to a snail end obscure hotel in the centssr of 
tov-n.- Kisy ^*ore hapt thafe for ei^ht days under protect that they vere in dang^. 

Cr^CU? 5 - IJo7.-n^*adol at IS-yscr lnter*.*aZs, ' * ■ * *j 

.not automatic declassified. - j ^ , 
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'r.^ira o’iic tcld Ct-:r.^ll0 c:i2 vc-:tc;l co 53 *to tUc 11*033::^ ::nd . c-;:pl3i:i ' 

che l-:« :v cf Ci:-,/;J.u*3 coi'jjjcticiis hurc- v-itl; Mr:;icc*a Crjzzj.-j^lzta ciid* Cubcns, 
vr 3 told thst tho A:“.oricrm Kror^r,y va'i full, of Co:;Lam\i3t spies. She scid 
ervillo tries to c^vc the i.*;pros5lon tlist he la an exfcrcne ri^htiot. Sc nov 
c^ a job at Bellpr* Ar!; . 

5 . Some of th -2 other people vho 'irere at the parley vlth Covald vere tcl:ea - ‘ 
to^^:e Gtat3 of Veraan;r., vhcro thop vere "p^^tcct.-.a” hy C-oven-or Lonas /.r5.:,»s. 
.TwUijee. is repor't rf ■ • ? y **proteetel** hy Geaerel Cleric Pleres and i ^ 20*^. driyii!^ 

a hig car a-vi loohlag vary pres^jsraus. 


6. I'leny Conunists end philoco^auaistr here oelteyc 3Cear.-i*dy's* a.^scs 3 ina- 
tlou Vc3 the result of a Coni-unist plot by Fidvi Castro. Siib5n Durfci ' 

has subsc^uciitly told her that he is not really a. Conaunlst th2.t It been. "• 
a ercafc lulstche to Mil Kcane^.' * , 
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ic. £5, X$Cp 


Lee Hcrvey Oswald. E*id Kennedy /^SHsiasiuatioa 

RUERcircE; Haorandua oi* Convercatioa, Dec crib er 10, I5S5 

Elena Garro de Pas, Itcriicaa ^crltcr 
ChrxlM Va. Phenes, Pollticsl Cmccr • 


>C-!3, T>Cilj 1 (2), ?>v, X, CB3, C2/? 


Cn .Dccor^er Sra* dc ?c 3 dictiirael ab connidrxcijle Icarjtli heqr 

ellesed encountcar vlth Csveld. jUao present, cs they vere at tlia original coa- 
vcrsacicn on t^iic subject, vara viTo and Sr. ds.Pos* dau^htesr, Eloliita- ^Soao 
- l\irtlier InToractioa oa this subject vss Given subscvrueatly cn Jcnucry S, l^oS, 
IX;rin 3 this letter convcrs&tioa, Sra. da ?nz ndnlttcd that eba had sane to the . • 

Erhassy on an ccrlicr occcsioa vith her dsuilvicr end nothar-ia-lav and had tcl^^- 
to tvo Snbeccy officers (presu.'cahly froa the LcgoI Attschi’s Office) abo\:t th^ 
natter. Glie said since the r-rbassy officers did not .civc mica crxj^douce to caytfciae; 
they said, they did not bother to Give a very complete story. Sic follovins ia- 
for-iiatlon supplo-asats end in soac instances corrects that givea la the nerorcadia 
of Dccasbcr 10, ‘ . * • 

1 , Tydiou Roracio, end Eub^ I>.ircs ere all cousins of Sra. ds Pas* Silvia \* 

Diiraa rv^< 3 Loi/c^i to Koracio, vho Is a rather vcc^ sea.* Eoraelo vas . convert ad to - 
cosmrKu/»<^ ’/ Bicardo Ck;crrr.. Sm. do Pas has never had aaytliins to do vlth Silvia, 
vhoa ists end considers a shore. Eisbi-a’vcs bora lathe United States end ; 

scrv . . _ j US An:^ durlns the ver. Ee still goes to the US froa tlaa to tlaa . ♦ . 
but has no relatives- or particular connections there. Lydia clso travels occa- 
sloncUj- to the US. Tue party in quss-tloa vns held st the hone of Suben Djraa. 

2. She believes that the date of the perty vas shout Saptedbar 2 or 3^ ' 

It ves a fev days before the visit of the Soviet eatroneixt, GaG^-^dn. She be- 
lieves it van a Jlonday cr Tuesday because it v;;:a cn odd ni£ht to bnva a party. - **. 

CECU? 3 - 3>o^nvp:adcd at 12-year Intarvnls, • 

^ . not cutonatically declassified. . V - 


MSWv 

^er franns &. flIeNeii 
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FEDr 


vi^i:\tly 1 ‘C'Corrj truct th3 tl::!;*:; fi'or. h-.rr cai 
nou s’cor-nl cvc/ vit!a a let of ot*nc.r xu:i;i' 


cii'Z T'ioa'Iry. } ccniiot cen- 

i'jeer:-:;;? ii: ia in a dcwl; v2iica I 3 


jp. At i.^12 piizty^ who aan cho c.~-u»iV 2 j wj: CisvdCi voi^s s. "bled" svocit’-iz** Ho 
tcTidtl to yilcat czil starci a lot at tts fleer-. Of liis tvo ye-ens /.zcricaii 
^ coT,oenlons, one vea very tcOl c:'^ slcr/icr cnl had lor^ blend bair vhlcb huns * - 
acioen iiis fcvchood. Ho hod a fceo rr'el n* rather Ica^ protrudiiti; chin, 

other- V05 also rather taU ar^ hc^l chert, hrevA hoLr, but lie iisid ao ro-1 

i distir.^uicbla^ choractcristioa. AJLl three vero.obviGunly Aaaricon vxi’l did net- * - 
1 conce or iiix xdtU tho othor piopla. liiia threo vera evidently itrlands*, bcccnso 
* she C 2 .-r than by chaaca the nea-t day dc:a tbs street tosether. ’ 

h. Althoujp Srn. de Pan hoi r-;tvn-nrrl frea « c.*:tan.Iei stay in niropo only 
in June or July, che bed slrsa^y net Arcue g al loiovn TwiitlveJy that he 

v£s at the party. On anothsT occasion (it ves^t deer whether berors or sTtzr . 

tl^o party in ^acetien), che attended a party liicrc she cair, erwonej others, Eunebio 
Aacuej Eilllo CeAaUldo, the pro-Csatr'o writer; end a Lf'tin 


Owner*, 1 . . -jx a aeacea ciscussioa on tast oecasica about Procidaat Kennedy, end 

thci' cans . fae ccGeluoion thni the crJy solution >-r.s to kin hitu i=ra. da ?az - 
sold- that CcrbRlllda is loioun as a Castro a-ent li\ Karlco. Ke han been to r.sOL 
Diinp., tbs Soviet Unica, rad rary tines to Cuga. Pollo^vin^r the assasclnatica of 
spent about a yecr in Daha- hnen he rctuma-i, he {jot a Job tc-jehins 


.cs3a3sinawi.cn, ana his vife foilo'U’d.hiiii shortly thereafter. 


— wiis.ix ..oaico; a «a;-y3ar oia leircLccn voaan 

ia a rod dress; csd a rather strsa^ia am vho cleirud to be Uoxicaa b^A dll not f 
looh or tallc like one. His first noeie vo3 Mejandro and ha cubsexaently a^te * ' 
•Hlchita sevaral love letters. Ehe clolrs chs turned these in to the jterican So- • 
bossy. Hicerdo Gtiarra, a comiuilGt, end his i^-Ucr ?o:sr»r<r» ^ u'-'tcr 

rae both supposed to cone to tha party but dccllucd to cons, xccordins to sia. * 
■dc Pas, vhan th?y learned that she voula ba there. . 

6. On Saturday, ITovenber 2p, tha 'Csy aft-ar'tha Kennedy css as si net Ion, ' 

Sr. da Pas^ brothir drove her and her dcuchtar at ebeut 3:C0 p.n. to tha tihea 
H^ossy. Her brother vas enberressed by their behavior and drove a hLsc': up tho ' 
Btreat to vait for then aft or lettins thm cut. . The tva vunan then vent inside 
the ecta and shouted '^rs case in" aui other iu volts, ^ 
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r. 

thsiu 'i 

to a s'.ialL 
vhcth^r li2 



in Gcricuu tlcjis.rr :T 2 -ju th^ cor/iiinicts tiii ta^^t h»-5 Wwl;l tc-^o tlica 
hotal vh'irc th^y Moul-i be S£-i*c for a x^i: doys- (I- v:2S r.:<u classr 
said ha vas acting CT^orz or not;*} Calvillo vc3 IcaoTn croursi 


tovn to b-i cn xcidarcovcr a 2 i:it I'or t!io r.acrot:’rir.t Cob>r-3r‘--i?.>Tn c:a‘I to h<s a, 
parnoiLol Artcnd of Ho 3 PgloTsara-? ml GviGtavo D£as Crdasj cccorlln^y. tniy bdicirsa 
c3d tmctcd hla* ,AiScns othj?- hj cnid vc3 tbct Syivia. 2 -jilvji liiibcaa a2>- 

raskcd. t?as not public inror:va’:ioii cl thct 


S. 31r.cc cbe cculd not tlic of Iha Iictcl, Cro. do ? 2 S vootc *- 

jio to the pare of tct-Ti vhere eha renorj-ared it to De, end vc foiina it- It Is 
the Vci-ncnt Hotel, located at CrJLls Vor.asrit C^. It io cna ttid a hdf hlodss re: 
of Aveiiida da los lusnivjaatsis J-i-st &outu of ti'b Vird>j:cto* .£hi otated that tlia 
hotel is mraKl by sonsons fron lien Luis ?oto3i cJid is used by cuslnescsm froa 
that croa. She end her daijchtcr did hot psrsouaily i*eglcter at the hotel* Sha 
thi 3 :c 3 Cclvlllo rests tcrei then es relatives or friends -of Ms f ron S5an Taiig . 


Pootesi. Althoc^ rodest. It is c .-nodem end cc‘;r7ortrhle-lco!-^3 hotel* ‘Siicy 
steyed there imtil the f ollovins ihridey ■ tni ht*ruly left their rooio* , . * 



o. It vas not imtil of ter tl:ej- vere in tlis hotri and csj tha neT.*3p3pex3 
and the photosTanha of Osveld that she and her denrhtar hath cjne to thr iede— f . 
pender.t concJu-sCcn that he ves ot;e of the j ouns fniiidccns ct tlie runhi pi-rty** 

Vh 3 Ei GaJoiVlto vt«itod ;faea at the hotel, she told Iitn she rmted to report to ' . 

tho Pcc/ctiCOA 7. .ibgssy vhat she laieo aheu-t Osvcld's coiujections Trith. local coa- '. T 
laialstG and idth Aascnc. CalviHo sola cha EhoiJlcLi*t go becansa the Arfzrican Z. 1 -* ? 
hessy tras full of cor-innict spien. she refs-raed to her' hauii the fcllovias *'* 

veck, s’cards vnre posted outside it. 


10 . Vdiaa sho ccTJ her slst er, I?eva Gu-OTera, after roturnics hose, the latter 
\*as terrified hecenne of Osrald's preserice at the lurda party * £ha hcS. ccn.e to 
the ccncliisica Independently that it vas Cs:rald \hch she had scan thera* Sret. da 
Ouerrera vas also very cc:;sy vith the Suren's becanse shs thou^it thay £ad bacooa ; 
involved in the cssassination plet for roney. Daspits bales a phllcaarrentisty 
she vas an edeirer of President Ivoinedy's hv^ccusa she Is also a pntrihian and a 
sonarcUlst. iU^ont tt/o conths after tha csscssinatlcn, £rp da Cuerraro van crTT cd . 
in by tVD coirT.;alsts, vhon slia refuses to idt-atlfy, end vas vrrned vith tbrests • : 
never to reveal to tssyoca that she had bean to n party vith Csveld* Sho r^eained , - 
CO tarrif led that she voald not accso5ogsny Sra. de Pan to the ibszrlccA BzSjassy’ to *. " 
tell veat she 3oiev of Oswald. . • ■ ‘ 


H. A short tinn after tbe cssanslnction, Ksillo Ccrbcllido, the pro-«C 5 Stro 
vrltcr, took the Durans to Jelepa, Vercares and kept then cut cf the v^y for a 
vhile until the loitinl shock of tha Kennedy assassination, vara off*' Ccrbellido' 
has connections iriLtb the University of Veracruz Press. * - ' 


12. Also shortlj'' after the assassination, an Aunricas varan -aam d June Cebb .- ‘ 
cans end spent cavaral days in Sra. da ?cs’ house. She vz*i sstt by their rmtual 
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Juno iroior-L-c-t in too n.'Ji:-~3inc-;tion^ tCio succeeded 

in C.\orr^.-^o dnuiV. cr.i end 'chc l.r'itor told rdl she leiev oj:)ou.t- 

0 3 veld cr.i the pncrcy at the henv: or I/Ui-en. Iiias Cobb then vest ad them to 

tell viiat tiicy kUGv to the /eiarican aut!u>rities. , 

cdvlc^l ac>^t:st colnj to the Atiericaa Iniacssj* arid iir;;od thaji to co to Cexas to - ^ - 

tall their ctory* Failias this, Sih-a said she vould • arranse a aeortia" In a * * . * _ 
cuiCw csTo . . ^ pcatin;-. did nst" aatcrldlse, 

hovsvor, baesfase sha vos esheu to leave the Pas house. Hiss Cpbb had klclsod Sre« ' ' - 

do Pas ca^ . >i' . 

13» At chout the end of Januarj’, lOC^, Rub'5a rurdii visited Sm. d6 Paz. •* fc 
said he V 2 S c^ing to \'lslt the Halted Ctatos rad vented her to protect cn ^ . i! . 

i 2 iah cs possible vhllc he ves eway, Ha feared it ni^it be discovcrccl that Oqvald • 
had be:m to liis house. Since iio had jaaa toin lii t'lo Halted States, he hnev it • 
vould be cesj* for the Mcsd-csn Govairrscat to dlvast hin of his citicenship deport 
hln. fKiey both e^ecd to hay nothin^ about it. Ee arid It vas Silvia. Duran vho * . • 

cot hin involved vith Osvcld. Ee adilcd that hs vas not jreAlly c cosetunist vas ' 
cccinst the assassination. * ‘ • 

it, /bout six souths efter tha cssr-Jsiuution, vhaa. she was talkius; to floe 
Pclociarcs of the Sscrctarlat of Gobsraa .cicn about EJicthcr aattar, she told the 
story- of har cncoirrtar vitb Ojvi'ld, ila her not to £p to the iha.arlciicL IhCiasay •" 

and sucs*iJ 2 tcd that If she Insisted on* dales cnythiac at all, she nsraly vrltc tho - * * * 
itibassy an ano::yuous lett-sr. • ’ - , 

■ * ‘: ^ i ■ 

15* Sra- d -2 Pas stated that it vas ccmzn li!ovlai3co that Silvia. Dur&: vas .« - j 
the distress of Cs'uald. Che only parson she cculd r-marbar vhc told her thin, • * ’ *“ 
how/er, vas Victor Eico Galai. the prs-Castrv Journalist. - ' . ^ 


lo. She also stated that she xaidcrctsod that Osvald had co 
than once. • 


: to Meuico a e r o 


-- .••4-- ' V 

■■ • \Mk 

fi tL. ■■• 

“ A jsj ' /' Cf *.(" X't r. 

i 4 / •'V' ■• 

k. 4 ,>*c i*'«^ t .«- **,*-* • »7 - . - / / ' 

P/Ci.’aoa=s:b«' Y'l/'-A't 4. 7i£i.r,x^ — 

7c.it -S-t-t- . . ’f} • -.U- yA'. • 

; -.-'t . * •. ' *• -» 

1' .d.vc;.-; r-i. /- 5 i t*.*^ - - r*-* y » ^ • 


per' i'rsnii's JT M&Neit 
filif) ^fisl 78 
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■ P7ea ! ’4 1-2 0 7 4 



■ ( 




A^o;7io/cr,dv:n 0 / CJci7V'OrJa//o*i- 


DAic.: XJj J.^SC 


subject: FiiTcher on Oswald end ICcaxaiidy Assassination ' / 

REL^ErtTircS: Meaorandun this iiubject of December 25, 1965 . - . ^ • 

PAmiciPANTs; Elena Gamo de Paz, Mexican vrltsr -** 

- Charles . V/n* Shonns, Political Officer * ■ - 

• • ■' " S* . 

COPIES to; ■ Jliiis, PCM, P, P/P, L, C3D, C2/T (2) ’ . ■ ’ . • . . :*■ *. 



1 . Sna. ” described coae dcr/alopacnts vMch zia^ have sane baariac: on her clala 
that she ’ Lss Harv^ Oswald at e party at the of her cousto. Bub da Z>ura&, 
vhen Osvsld vas izi IJexlco prior to the Kciiacci^ assassination* , 


2. She stated that her vritor friend, Carlos Solorsano, is qnlte veil ac<iualntca ' 
vltb CubcTi Jopguln Artis .* She ccid Solornano ves apparently* 

not particulcrly leftist cut thne his brotcor, Alfonso, van a cennunist. Arfbas- • 
sador Sernendez had told Solorscno that he w-oald veii* nnch Ulte^to pat Sna. Paz. 
Solorzano acccrdinj^ly arranc^d a party at his otm hone on Jane $0, 19^o, and. in- 
vited both of then. Also present were ^•^0 his vLfc; Elvira Ver^gaSj . 

the leftist Journalist vlt'a ITovffdrd es vao Is a close personal fidcnd of President . 
Diaz Ordnz- Carbcllo, the prc-Cnstro vriter; bead . 

of the pdkAvsK».-M»- -pixn called EUtorlal licrtisj end Juan Soriano, t;'.e painter. . . : 

She said. . . prchahly invited to aal^e her feel ai ease, slnca be is a j 

frioid o-L hers end vo 3 the only catl-conaanist there besides herself. : r- • 

5 . Durics the evcil^. Ambassador Hemesdez, vhea she describ'ea zs intelliseat ' 
and caltured, conceotratad bis, attest Inn on her. end did his best to flatter her t-. 
by leading her literary .productions. In , addition, ha espressed c?:ea.t interest j 
in her friend, Carlos ;^-^£izo .' Ee issued a personal invitation to her to ettand 
thu literary festivairof the Cr.ga ^ i?.s Anaricas in Havana. . She er pl rina d 

to bin that she ims not a Piddista end that she voulca‘t fio to Havezia unless* . . 

vent vita her. Eemander then Invited Soriano to ettesd as veil, ,./* V 
but the l^ter roundly deaounc^l the Castro resiac over the objections of the - 
others present, "who urjed then both to attesd tne festival. . ^ * • . 


1;. Later, her fricrj-1, Victor ?J.co Galen, the prs-Crotro journalist, vho, she 
says, personally dislihe ; Arj-isss'hjr bemcn-dos, varnsd hor.nos -uo so to Cuba a 

_ V .•*■*'* 


oZcael 


CfiCU? 5 





intan als, 

,r>p^ auI:o.-.;.itlc£aiy acS.assif led. ■ 

P^r "frayicfs < 7 ^ McNeil ARA 
9 liSl-U 
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islivciT>i "to on. 

ccntnicinj t'uo Itii-bcrs 
:v x"igri; in llnrcnn* SHis 


|5. C'li J;:ly r, «ivivo- n-v-u 'cl-o Cv.-icr- 
I Calle /0.c*;ini;it.rc in Logins Virrcjo? an cr-vTlcns 

I cni GS33 prial;^'! .nattoi' iron n‘ii3 £.3 3.'^"^ 

‘ first letter, vrittan last Cnta.*b 2 r/ ni.lres 3 cs MozzonZ 53, and 

• the second letter, vrltten in April, save ber ^.IZress cs Vcrjcnt 37* Ehe ' 
enveiepo for the first letter, vitb the cbgve address, vas xnirked for 

cn- \ 

vedope, vhicii contelned the vligls padiais, had no cidress as it vss haudr-. 


5. Ssa. ?as stated that the only possible reason the iettars- irore ad- 
Creosed to hsr at CnUe Versoat vao becanso she spent severfil days ct 
-the Hotel Verrant isasdlataly aftcsr the iicsassiaatica (sea 

referenced i^eaccn)* Ths cc-rrcct ssirirerr* of tba hotel, hrmTsa, is Veasoat ' 
29 * Sie coaoluded the Cuban Govsrnccat carried that stress end ntiaber, 

•with a cinor error, as her resolsr Etdlxass* .* 


7* S5J1CC nescel Calrillo hsd tahnn ho*.? to the 2-otsiL osteaoiifly to pro- 
tect her frea tlis coirmnists, this rozlssd the question of hov the Cubsns ' 
ootsiaod tl.at address* She statsi.tbeit c.? far she vco auerc, tho 
only people vho hnev sho had be«^ at the Hotel Terconh vore lionuel CalvlUo. 
i 22 d tVD close frierds of hi 5, I?r.svsto* d *? j-?. en-i flar^^raritr. rJLchOionu*i • 
Guo otbar fa-ienqs of these tbrea vhs liinht ha*/a ioemoi of it are Fuiiice 
Cdlo end June Cobb* She said she -had aiuayc.bea**, very sunpiciauo of y? . ! . 
thiNse of th e se people becansc th3y had £oue out -of their voy to euXtiveta 
her vhea she retumsd fron Ihiropo in end had aaie cucb c. point of 
bolivs cutspo!;ca professional anti-ccnmcluss* £i:e ronasbersd tltas nony 
years ajo jinr:;aritn ?achclcrg vu3 a ccanudst. £Tac nor v'-uderod vhetber ^ • 
Calvillo s;id perhaps the other tto as voll rere Cuban agents* She ststed 
a^jeiii tbnt Caivilio veb a close personal friend of IToe ?olcncc,-en sid . 
Gustavo Bian Ordas, and that ^-larCo, proouniblj' fren Gobevancien, bed bssa 
placed outside her hone vben she had returesa fion tho EotsiL Varsssnt* In ' 
fact, since C-lLtHIo’s recnit. dismissal fronbis psoltlon c.t the Socre- ‘ 
tariat of o&icfitlon (for Isobins infornatica to the presa ££>out'tae Fo^o 
ds Cu2 *-M^a Scononieg. ) , he had shovn her t>o personol tsLssrnoc froci 
Frar c- Jlcs Ordcs aasupiej bin that aacthar Job t-culd be found for hla-* 
in ^ •'rfhtaM- She added that sho hai told Calvillo that she hod 
*60 i BS Erba’i^y at one point to till vhos sbo hnsv about her cll^sed * 

eacotinoer vith Csvsld* *To add to her suspicions, she rcssrb'ored that 
vhat sppearacL to be a gunaan vbs often acccnoanled ColviUo gnd Palorsarea’ ;. 
vas a 2pcnlsh rofusae naned (fnu) Velcacia. Sis assid Vslcncio.*n first — : 
vif a 1TC3 a Eusslan connunist he hod nerrisd Curing the Spcaioh. Ci’/il Har* 

She had subseqjosstly tahan their children end returned to the Soviet Uniozi*. 

S* She tbo^Vdht it possible that the Cubsn Inbasay had ncor deUberatedy 
given her the letters fron the Casa de l?n /t noricas uith the Yamnnt Street 
cadres s In order to fri^tca hor* She vas cirecily canesmed about vhat. 
appeared to be three gunohotn that hrd bean fircd.throuS^i her upotcirs . 
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■ C 

Lvid thc-o \:iVii cH ■'cl 
Ox t^o ?lil cJid the 



cu:??orI; Tor Citric j Msdrar.o, sl;o did not fe^l entirely oefs livini^j olons 
_ ^rith lier dcj-v^ixtcr. S^iG scid her orcther veo nox: sleeping:; at. the house 
I to eno2 their as\:dety. 


9 . riuelly, Sn?.. Pas stated that cha hod recently cacoxuitered her cousin^ 
Lydia Dur5:i, md that the latter had been ver;,' friendly end vented to 
caet hex She said Lycia vao vci:,^ peer end bed a snail job latb ' 

DifLision Ct>XtT\rzl at the dnthropelosical Museua* ' • ' .*' • 


Att: 

As (tj ?/2, L, cxi<i C3D only) . 
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Tj??WMDr2, Ainador ~ Director of Tducation for the State of Chihuahua C8?'C^ 

~ __ _ ^ pe/^ Pt^r, ff/> 

: T.AfeA^^jf 

B- A IVlend of ^ena Garro de Paz who vas cultivated foor her - • 

protection because of his nenbership in the political f//3/7y 

» party of power. 

C- Hone . * . ■ 

ZCIE, Eusebio ^ A“ Subject is the Cuban Conunercial ^ittache to Kexlco* r 

• ‘ B-* Attended the party given by Ruben Duran which Oswald \ -- • 

■ allegedly attended. r /- 

C*> Reflects that Subject had contact with Oswald at the Cubaa - 
Embassy and that an argument between Oswald and Subject 
. _ occurred because Subject could not Issue Oswald a visa to 

. . go to Cuba, at the direction of the Cuban Government • . ‘ 

~I3NAMI£Z Armas, Joaquin - A- Subject is the Cuban Ambassador to Mexico. w 

B-> Subject is a close associate of a comniunist ftiend * .. ‘ 

» of Garro de Paz, •. ^ * * . . . ' 

C- Kona * ' ' ' _ ' "'y- . ' 


-Tomatlon Obtained from Sources 

- Department of State Records 

- Hr, C.V/. Thor.^s* Correspondence 

* The UazT - . ' Import • 


ver TrdnctsXf^ 
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r.ov. -7^ v'*inerican ConstiXato, Ciudad Juarez 


TirE DEP’ARTT'iEKT OF STATE, WASllINaTON. 


Mar 12. 1960 HAV ^ ^ ' ofi 


!Er ■ : / ri^?tr:TMCNT cr CTA 

/ . EuncAU c.“ 

^ Am 

/7/r/f'-/ N ‘ -3 •s'CoV^/i^rnvSt^^ 

U.. Only REC'O “ F OTHEfT 
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Coimunlst Agitation Acong Student Groups 

y?Ur*J.i.y\/ULtJ^/ 7 
^ /2U<Jn^.u^ 7 

The ,C,sti3UjLata Teamed from a veiy reliable source that sev< 


. weelcs ag< 


. , sent threa 

a^tators^ _ and a third not'yat id^tlCled^ 

to Ciudad Juarez* to incite student groups to demonstrate against and stone .. 
the American Consulate at Ciudad Juarez on Meqt 1^60, Students' D^» The . 
Chessman case^ United Statas-Cuban Policy, and attacks on Kexlcan monopolista 
(Eloy '^“2Jin% In x>szticular) are to be used as “the slogans for their student 
demons^^ Their efforts hare resulted in • ve i y little success to date, - 

vith on Y UL^sx^uela Uarmal Koctuma giving thes any backing* Apparently they* ' 
ere quit^. disst^^fcinted tJith the results, but intend to establidi a cell among 
the students in Juarez to solidify thalr position. Arthuaro Gamis, tho leader 
of the three-exan groi^, has returned to Chihuahua City, leaving the other tDo 
to carry on the vork. At tho iDoment the attack on the Consulate likely 

to fail; however, tho ConsuLate will watch their future activities very closely 
* and will request police protMtlon if and wh^ appropriate. 

This may veiyiHoU be a local problem, in vilch^case other jposts in 
Merlco nay not be affected. However, if the purpose behind the deaoonstratioii 
is to cfeate tho impression that widespread anH-Unltcd States Xeeliag exists 
in Kexlco, all posts may be attacked. /i 
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Possible Use or Free Port of Tijuana for U-S. Kerchandisey 
Destined for Cuba. kttA ^ L \ 


SUBJECT; hCOH: Possible Use of Free Port of Tijuana for U-S. Kerchaiidisey^M^'^ I 
- .Destined for Cuba. A/M- 2 . A(R-b YAmf 

I Froa a source within the Cuban Govemrient believed to be'T^able * • I r* 
caiae information Indicating that the BanJ; for Foreign Coranerce of Cuba ■ 

(BANCac) was planning to use the free 'port of Tijuana, HexLco, as ooint . * 
of entry for U.S. merchand^ ultimately destined for Cuba. * - 

Architect Euse-bio AZCUEj^ Cuban Coczaorcial Attachd to Kexlco, reportedly' OJ 

tall«d.receiitly^>^^^ officials :in;jlaban2ucefi^«^^^ edvantazes-*-**- 

7,' of - using -jJUuaxia for ,t ptu*posa:- 


r‘l*.‘.ZItlis a free port."; 


lenca there — ^ •• 
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laissiFO 


^ • -xwvr>». — 

COK-IENT : It is likely that Sr. Azcue, upon his return to Kexico, vill play 

a pro.Tjlnent role in this transaction, assuming that the financially hard -up 
Castro Administration can make available the necessary credits, or is not able 
to' obtain the merbhandise in other ways. 

The Dnbassy realizes that the information presented above is sketchy and - J 
is not in a position to obtain details, nor to follow the progress because the 
contacts were **one— time contacts" and brought the information to the Embassy *• 
at some personal risk. However, it may fit in with other information already 
loiown to the Department and seinro as bacl^ground for such additional information 
on this subject as the Eabassy may chance to pick up at a later date* 

.. ^ ' For the ChargS d* Affaires ad interims ‘ 




E, A. Gilmore, Jr* 

. Counselor of Enbaasy for 
Economic Affairs ‘ .. -- 
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- . - ^ V DATE: . • STATE 

* AnConsul, TJMPICO > / ^^EATr^FAiftS 

SUBJECT : Visit of Cuban Anbassador to Taaaulipas :_v V*>' I . . S£P3 0 1964 • 

' ;’(XnN ^ 

Cuban Ambassador to Kcdco Joaquin ANDSZ. Armaa arrived at Tasipico ' 
on the evening flight of CMA on September 19^ Hernandez -was met at 
the airport by Cuban Consul JoaS L* POSADA Torres and his wife, Caodlo 
Domenecbj Coasarcial Counselor of the Embassy, and Attachd Alejandro - tv ' ■*■ 
Rodriguez, vho had preceded Hernandez fay car, and a group of less than 
twenty local people* No state or mnnicipal officials were present* . . 


On Sv.ndsy, Septesi^r 6, a barbecue was offered in the visitors*. f -;“i, 
honor by ^s* Alfonso 14URIEDA of Petroleos Mexlcanos at his home in 
Colonia petrolera* Murieda is a knovfn communist* 


I 

"1 


On >SDnda7, the Cubans traveled to Cd* Victoria where they ware •.-> 
received by Governor Praxedis BALBOA and other officials. of the state 
goverraaent* The Governor had a private luncheon for the Ambassador and* 
his party* The Governor also accompaniod them on visits to. schools, 
govemnent buildings and the museum* ' * 


The Cubans were in Cd. Hanto on Tuesday, accco^anied by lie. Ciistobal'*’’ 
G0E7 ,.:ilao3. Executive Officer of the state government, and Amado * *../'■ 

TRE^ ::iroctor of the Office of Press, Information and Tonxism of the" *y 

st; -.e* According to sources in Kante, no enthusiasm could be generated ' 
for a mass greeting; therefore, soma school children and municipal 
employees were ordered out to greet the Cubans, - 




The Cuban Ambassador visited the Ingenio (sugar mill) of Hante and 
bad a long talk with its manager, *lng. !{azmel ZQBILLA Rivera* Zorilla 
is a well known leftist. Infonnation availabls indicates that he has 
long been under Coamnri st Party discijdine* . ' . . 


L 


bs-3 ^ francis T. 
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/irConsul, Taip ico 


The visitors wore entertained at supper at a dingy cafe on the edge of Cd* . - 
Manta, It is not known by whom they were entertained or who attended. It is ‘ ' 
understood that only a few persons were present. The party also visited a school' *• 
and the new Social Security Hospital, 


Newspapers stated the next day that the Cubans had announced that they hUX 
buy 40,000,000 pesos worth of Tamaulipas cotton. If true, it is probable that 
about fifty per cent of the cotton will be purchased fr«t the lugenio del Kante* 
Members of the cooperative planted 4#000 hectares in cotton this year, ’ . 

On Monday afternoon, the Mayor of Tampico was instructed by telephone fyoa. 

Cd, Victoria to give a luncheon for the Cuban Ambassador at the Casino 
Tamplqueho on Wednesday, September 9* The maximnci number of persons authorized 
was twenty. The luncheon was diOy held, but It appears that there was some . 
difficulty in filling twenty places. Only fifteen persons, including the four 
Cubans, attended. A list of those present is attached. Mayor INGUANZQ told me*, 
in confidence that ho was ordered by Mexico City and Cd, Victoria to give wily - 
this luncheon and to invite only city officials. Also, ha wan ordered to dis-> 
courage private citizens from making any displays of friendship, ' ‘ ^ 

. ■ • -* 
— A buffet supper for one hundred twen^ persons was given by tho Cuban Consul. ' 
at the Grata AzuX of the Hotel Tampico on 'the evening of S^tember The affair 
was atten<fec> >>7 ihs general and admiral commanding the cilitazy aM navaX* zones : 
and the ::i'ficer of the military zone* The Mayor told me that he did not . i 

attend. ■ - i 

The Cubans have enphasized the cozmnereial in their public and private talks. 
They continually reiterate their desire to buy cotton, henequen, beans and. 
onions. They grow lyrical over the advantages to Tamaullpas that such, trade 
would bring. Communism or politics are never mentioned. . * ' 


In Cd, Victoria, the Ambassador talked at length with Oscar GDERHA Klizondoy .. 
representative in Tamaullpas of the Department of AgriculturB and Cattle Baising, 

Tne arrangements for this and other commercial discussions were made hy the . s’" 
Banco de Comercio Exterior at Mexico City* ■ According to a reliable source, na ' 
contracts or agreements were signed, ^ . •* 'A * 


ts 


The Ambassador is said to have offered grants f p;<fl ve youths from TazaauHpas ' 
to visit Cuba. One, a third year law student, JosS H2FTIE Cuella, vdio probably - 
^will make the Joomey, said that he had been nominated by the Governor. The . 
Consulate will atte:^ to learn and report details soon of the exact method of - % / 
selection 'as wall as the names and backgrounds of other xiatadnees, \ . . 
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In the Consulate's view the visit should be considered a failure, Tho 
mininal courtesies accorded by the state and local authorities; the very poor ; 
press coverage; the reported failure to reach any firm, conunercial agreements; 
and the apathy of the public (including students) must have been disappointing 
indeed to the Cubans, . - 


* 



-cc: Corunselor for Consular Affairs ; J • .VL * V 

- Counselor for Political Affairs v .* 

— Political.Kesearch - 

Directorj Kexicaii Affairs^ Washington, D. C* ■ . 
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Page 2, A“605 Troa. Mexico 


( 8 )( 2 -) 


Mexican Participants In Havana Celebrations 


A nur^ier of KesdLcen leftists ere knovn' to have visited Havana In. order to par^ 
-tlclpate in the cdAratlons at the Invitation of the Cuban reglue .(see the en- 
closure to this despatch for a list of certain of these persons)-^ It la interest- 
ing that no top'*leveX meoher of the Mexican Cocmunlst Party (PCi*l) vent to Kavaua^ . 
^though r-c-''’-ra of the National Directorate of UK<IB;^JID0 Tolsdano's Popular 
Socialist - - i, '?S) did participate In the cereaioaies at the Cuban capital. A 
varietyof re:3.^ons were probably responsible for the absence of any top-level PCS 
officials. These officials were presunahly very busy making final arrangements for 
the Natlnnel Congress of the PCM-domlaated faction of the Central Ca*!tpeslna In- 
dependlente (cci-independent Peasants' Central), vhlch opened on January 6 (see 
.•eekas 31 and l). Aaioag other reasons, it Is possible that the PCM leadership also 
concluded that this was not a particularly opportune time to converge on Havana^ 
particularly In view of the recent change of administration here (see in this con- 
nection the Embassy's A-579 of December 29 , I 9 S 4 .).. . - .. . . 

^ ^ ^ For the Aobassitdor: 


Wallace W. Stuart 
Counselor of Bobassy 
for Political Affairs 


•* * .*•. 
** 

£i. 


^ -The text of the brief Diaz Ozdaz message to President DOrtlcos was released, to . 
the press by the Cuban news agency Prenaa Latina on January 8 end vas picked '' 
without coasent in n Dla of January 9, I 9 S 5 . ‘ ‘ 

^ According to the Ultlnas Not Ides of January 2, 1965/ the ■Panamanian CoszBxnlst 
leader and agitator Z^olses CARRASQUILLA Vazques*" passed through .Mexico City on- 
January 1 en route to Havana for the anniversary celebrations.-^ . 

.r.closure: (CO^TIDEmAL/KO F0R:^N piS^l) I '/y 


List, as 


described above, ■ - ' ; ' 


•j^r rt&neis.T. /yi&NeU fiRfi 
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• • A-605 from Xsicicc^ 

' C2)ST 

Certain Mexicans to Have Fartlcip;^ted In Ceresiontcs la flavano. ttorl:-* 

Ing Sl?rt:h Annivercary of Castro Reglnie 

Ernesto Espsr6n 

Margarita C^^ILLEJOS Salazar 

^ v/ 

Maxlnto CORRZA Canur^o^ 

•Elvira llanzano da 
Jorge ALEZ Rartlrez 
Carlos t/iOliirZS 

■• ' / 

Nicolas ?ri?.!i 2 R-^nlrez 

Gloria i^POCA Ortega ' ’ . 

Bosa'^OTG Fernandez . ' 

Iiozaro i^ro' Felix. , * 

^ -jOXredo ^AINZ Delgado 

Miguel A. Velasco 






per fraritfs jf. /■ vy%^ 

. fiRd ',9/.rs/78. ..-. 
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Mr. Blakey. The committee has also tried to locate Mr. X and 
Ms. Y to no avail. 

The committee also sought to interview another individual who 
was employed in the Cuban Embassy in 1963. Although the inter- 
view had been prearranged, he left Mexico City suddenly the day 
committee investigators arrived, and returned the day they were 
scheduled to depart. 

The investigators, having decided to stay an extra day, contacted 
the former employee by phone, but he refused to speak with them. 
The committee has learned that Mexican authorities had been 
requested not to allow the committee investigators to interview the 
employee. 

Members of the Duran family were questioned about Elena 
Garro's allegations. They denied that they socialized with the 
people she said were at their party, although Sylvia Duran did 
recall that Elena herself may have been at one or two parties at 
her home in the fall of 1963. Sylvia Duran denied that Oswald had 
been there. 

Another Mexican has claimed to have been in contact with 
Oswald in Mexico City. Oscar Contreras Lartique told an American 
foreign service officer (not Charles Thomas) in 1967 that as a 
student at the University of Mexico in 1963 he had met Oswald as 
he was leaving a roundtable discussion at the School of Philosophy. 

Contreras, who described Oswald as “strange and introverted,'' 
said he spent the rest of the day, that night and part of the 
following day with Oswald and some other students. He said 
Oswald told them he had come to the university looking for pro- 
Castro students who might help persuade the Cuban Embassy to 
grant him a visa. Oswald told them, Contreras said, that he was 
from California and was a member of a pro-Castro organization in 
New Orleans. 

Contreras was later reinterviewed by American authorities. He 
refused to identify other students who had met Oswald, because he 
said they were still active revolutionaries. Contreras stated that 
originally Oswald was suspected of being an American intelligence 
agent, that he never mentioned President Kennedy or assassina- 
tion, and that he repeatedly expressed a wish to get to Cuba 
promptly. 

Mexican authorities have reported to the committee that there 
was indeed an Oscar Contreras Lartique registered at the Universi- 
ty of Mexico in 1960, but not in 1963. They also reported that Oscar 
Contreras had once signed a manifesto written by a pro-Castro 
student group, but that the group ceased to function in 1962. 

Nevertheless, the committee placed some significance in Con- 
treras' story because it has been learned that a professor from the 
University of Mexico held philosophy seminars at the Duran home. 
The philosophy professor, a close friend of the Durans, was a well 
known Marxist at the university. 

The committee tried to arrange an interview with Contreras 
through Mexican officials, but when its investigators arrived, Con- 
treras disappeared. 

In summation, Mr. Chairman, I must frankly state that the 
committee has, with the exception of certain witnesses made avail- 
able by the Cuban and Mexican Governments, largely been frus- 
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trated in its attempts to investigate the nature of Lee Harvey 
Oswald's activities andpossible associates in Mexico City through 
personal interviews with those persons who purportedly have first- 
hand knowledge of such matters. 

The only other theoretical possibility for resolving these issues 
was, of course, physical evidence, either documents or photographs. 
In this regard, the Cuban Government has suggested that photo- 
graphic evidence should exist, at least as to Oswald's alleged visits 
to the Cuban consulate in Mexico City. Such photographs might 
well include, of course, the identities to the companions, if any, 
who were with him on those occasions. 

In fact, the Cuban Government has provided several photos to 
the committee. They are reflected in JFK F-438 which, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask be displayed and entered into the record at this point. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection it may be entered into the 
record at this point. 

[The information follows:] 


41-372 O - 79 - 21(Vol. 3) 




JFK Exhibit F-438 

Mr. Blakey. To support its claim that there was a photographic 
surveillance site across the street from the Cuban consulate in 
1963, the Cuban Government, Mr. Chairman, has indicated that 
the top left of the photograph represents a diagram of the Cuban 
consulate on the left and on the right of the building that is 
displayed immediately to the right of that diagram. It is from that 
building that they suggest that photographic surveillance took 
place. 
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The three bottom photographs on the exhibit illustrate examples 
of their ability to photograph the photographer, during the course 
of his surveillance of the Cuban consulate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would indicate that the committee has conduct- 
ed an extensive investigation to determine who, if anyone, was 
responsible for the surveillance outlined in this exhibit in the 
periods of time during which that surveillance was in operation. 

It has also sought to identify and personally interview those 
individuals who may have conducted the surveillance and to 
obtain, if possible, all relevant photographs. 

Once again, however, I have to report to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee's efforts have met with frustration. No photographs 
of Lee Harvey Oswald or of any other person who can be said to be 
an associate of his have been located. 

Mr. Chairman, that ends today's presentation on Cuba, Mexico 
and the assassination. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. Professor Blakey. 

Before you proceed to the next section, once again I think it 
appropriate for me to indicate for the record the kind of coopera- 
tion that was necessary for this committee to obtain in order to do 
the extensive type of investigation that we have done in this partic- 
ular area. 

I acknowledged in the latter part of yesterday's hearings the 
kind of cooperation we had gotten from Cuban Government offi- 
cials. But I might appropriately note at this time that to my 
knowledge and to the knowledge of the members of this committee, 
it is unprecedented for a head of a foreign nation to subject himself 
to interrogation by a congressional committee. 

Not only did President Castro spend in excess of 4 V 2 hours with 
this committee, but he made it clear and apparent to us that in 
every respect his officials were to give us complete cooperation. 

I think the final record in this case will indicate the voluminous 
documents and witnesses that we interviewed in this area and 
virtually every request made by this committee was complied with, 
even to the extent of the fact that the committee when it went 
there conducted itself in the same way we have attempted to do 
our work here and that is to work quietly and without any type of 
fanfare. 

And for that reason, we made the same type of request in Cuba 
that our work there not be announced, that we be accorded the 
opportunity to work privately and quietly and to that extent the 
President and his officials afforded us the kind of housing that we 
needed in order to remain out of public view. 

So I think that the record ought to appropriately acknowledge 
the fact that this committee was given extensive cooperation by 
President Castro and his officials and we are grateful for that 
cooperation. 

Professor Blakey? 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Chairman, it would be appropriate now to shift 
the focus of the hearing somewhat from Cuba, Mexico City and the 
assassination, and begin today and in the days that follow an 
examination of the performance of the agencies. 

The first agency whose performance in 1963 and 1964 will be 
examined is the Secret Service. 
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Of all of the Federal agencies that were in any way involved in 
protecting President Kennedy or investigating his assassination, 
the Secret Service has come in for the most scathing criticism. 
Within hours of the tragedy in Dallas, press accounts were pointed- 
ly suggesting that the agency had been derelict in its duty to 
provide Presidential security. 

The more obvious questions were first raised. Why had the mo- 
torcade been routed through Dealey Plaza, an open, park-like area 
surrounded by tall buildings? Why wasnT there more physical 
protection for the President — why, for example, were there no 
agents in the limousine itself, forming a human shield? Why was 
the limousine moving at such a slow speed? And why were agents 
in an open car directly behind the limousine so slow to respond at 
the sound of the first shot? 

The Warren Commission was quite blunt in its admonishment of 
the Secret Service: 

The Commission has concluded that at the time of the assassination the arrange- 
ments relied upon by the Secret Service to perform this function were seriously 
deficient. 

And, the Commission adds in its final report: 

The Commission believes that the facilities and procedures of the Protective 
Research Section of the Secret Service prior to November 22, 1963, were inadequate. 

The approach of the Warren Commission seems to have been (a) 
to document the conduct of Secret Service agents physically pres- 
ent at the assassination scene; and (b) to record the perceptions of 
supervisory personnel as to Secret Service performance on the trip 
to Dallas and to reforms called for to improve the protective oper- 
ations of the agency. 

The select committee, while not disregarding the performance of 
the Secret Service on November 22, 1963, has attempted to go one 
step farther. It has assembled data on threats against President 
Kennedy from Secret Service files, in an effort to establish a basis 
for a fair, objective analysis. This has enabled the committee to 
scrutinize the extent to which Secret Service protective measures 
reflected the agency's grasp of potential danger to the President 
during the Kennedy years. 

In other words, was the Secret Service in part to blame for the 
assassination because it failed to gather sufficient information on 
security problems in Dallas, or because it failed to analyze that 
information for its full significance? 

The questions this committee posed for itself were these: 

1. How skillfully did the Secret Service acquire information about threat activity 
around the country? 

2. What was the quality of the insight used to analyze the information? 

3. Did protective operations in the field reflect a thorough awareness of threat 
activity? 

Before we get to testimony bearing on these questions, it would 
seem useful to consider for a moment the historic background of 
the Secret Service and its evolving role in Federal law enforce- 
ment. 

It is worth noting that the Kennedy assassination was the first 
and only event of its kind since the Secret Service was assigned to 
full-time protection of the President in 1901, as a result of the 
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assassination of William McKinley. Originally, when it was formed 
in 1865, the Secret Service was not given responsibility for Presi- 
dential protection, even though that was the year Lincoln was 
murdered. 

The primary purpose of the Secret Service at the outset was to 
deal with counterfeiting which had become a national outrage in 
the period before 1862 when a standardized national currency was 
adopted. By the end of the 1860's the new agency had all but 
eliminated the problem. 

For the balance of the 19th century, the Secret Service engaged 
in various criminal detection activities. It investigated the Ku Klux 
Klan in the 1870's, Spanish espionage in the 1890's, organized 
crime in New York City in the eighties and nineties, and syndicat- 
ed gambling in Louisiana at the turn of the century. 

Even with the assignment of Presidential protection as its prima- 
ry role, the Secret Service was not guaranteed, however, necessary 
annual appropriation to carry out the task. It wasn't until 1908 
that the agency's mission was clarified, and, at that, for an ironic 
reason. 

When the Secret Service exposed the participation in land fraud 
schemes by Members of Congress from several Western States, 
legislation was passed restricting the operations of the agency and 
creating a new Federal law enforcement body which ultimately 
became the Federal Bureau of Investigation. So, the original FBI 
men were eight agents transferred from the Secret Service. 

The law limiting the Secret Service's responsibilities left it with 
two concerns: Treasury matters, or counterfeiting, and protection 
of the President. On occasion, however, it was given exceptional 
assignments. 

During World War I, for example, it went after German sabo- 
teurs, and in 1921 it was the body that investigated the roles of 
Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall and Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty in the Teapot Dome Scandal. 

From about 1930 on, the Secret Service was an anticounterfeiting 
agency with the additional assignment of protecting the President. 
For the latter function, on only two occasions before November 22, 
1963, was the agency tested by an actual assault on a President: 

In February 1932, the car in which President Roosevelt was 
riding was fired on in Miami, killing the mayor of Chicago, Anton 
Cermak. In November 1950, members of the Puerto Rican Nation- 
alist Party tried to force their way into Blair House, the temporary 
home of President Truman. 

It ought to be clear, therefore, that the best way to evaluate the 
performance of the Secret Service at the time of the Kennedy 
assassination is to look at it not so much in the context of history, 
but rather in the context of the climate in 1963 and how well the 
Secret Service appreciated that climate, especially as it might have 
been evident in Texas. 

President Kennedy posed a problem for the Secret Service from 
the start. As a policymaker, he was liberal and innovative, perhaps 
startlingly so in comparison with the cautious approach of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. His personal style was known to cause agents 
assigned to him to tear their hair. He traveled more frequently 
than any of his predecessors, and he relished contact with crowds 
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of well wishers. He scoffed at many of the measures designed to 
protect him and treated the danger of an assault philosophically, if 
someone wanted to kill him, he reasoned, it would not be very 
difficult to stop him. On at least one occasion, President Kennedy 
was literally ‘"lost” by the Secret Service detail guarding his hotel 
room. 

Indeed, on the very day of the assassination. Presidential Assist- 
ant Kenneth O’Donnell is reported to have told a Secret Service 
agent, ^'you are not at fault. You can’t mix security and politics. 
We chose politics.” 

The core of the Presidential security arm of the Secret Service is 
the White House detail, which in 1963 was composed of 36 special 
agents. In addition, there were six special agent drivers, eight 
special agents assigned to the Kennedy family, and five special 
officers detailed to the Kennedy home in Hyannisport, Mass. On 
the trip to Texas, there were 28 special agents in the Presidential 
entourage. 

In all, out of 552 employees in November 1963, there were 70 
special agents and 8 clerks — 17 percent of the total Secret Service 
work force — assigned to protecting the President and Vice Presi- 
dent directly or to the Protective Research Service, a preventive 
intelligence division charged with gathering and evaluating threat 
information and seeing that it is usefully disseminated. 

In addition, there were 30 employees in the office of the Chief of 
the Secret Service, plus 313 agents and 131 clerks in 66 field 
offices, all of whom were on call to assist in Presidential protection. 

The time of need for the most manpower was in 1963, as it is 
now, when the President traveled and was exposed to crowds of 
people in open spaces. Then, the Secret Service called on munici- 
pal, county, and State law enforcement agencies for personnel who 
assisted in the preparation of large-scale protective plans. 

In planning a Presidential trip, a set of procedures was custom- 
arily followed. It is expected that they will be detailed in testimony 
today, along with answers to certain specific issues stemming from 
the Kennedy assassination, such as securing buildings along a 
parade route and liaison between the Secret Service and other 
agencies, Federal as well as State, county, and local. 

From the beginning of its investigation of the Secret Service, the 
committee realized the great importance of the Protective Research 
Service. PRS is the memory of the agency, and it is responsible for 
analyzing threat data. By reviewing PRS files and interviewing its 
personnel, the committee has sought to clarify just how much the 
Secret Service, as an agency, knew about the sort and degree of the 
dangers the President faced in the fall of 1963, and to learn what 
protective tactics had been devised in response to them. 

The committee was at pains to make a valid distinction between 
major and minor threats to the President in order that it could 
concentrate on the followup action to the significant ones. A threat 
was considered major if (a) it was verbal or communicated by a 
threatening act, and (b) if it created a danger great enough to 
require an in-depth and intense investigation by the Secret Service 
or other law enforcement agency. 

The committee examined all threat profile investigations from 
March to December 1963, 313 of them in all, and it incorporated 
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into its analysis information on some major threat activity back to 
December 1962. 

The committee also considered the following questions in its 
investigation of Secret Service threat activity flies, questions raised 
by the Kennedy assassination itself: 

One: Was there an indication of a conspiracy to harm Secret 
Service protectees? 

Two: Was there information developed in investigations of ear- 
lier threats that might be useful in the investigation of the assassi- 
nation? 

Three: Was the pertinent information in the Secret Service files 
made available to the Warren Commission? 

The first witness today will be Inspector Thomas J. Kelley. In- 
spector Kelley was assigned to represent the Secret Service in the 
investigation of President Kennedy's assassination. Inspector 
Kelley served as Secret Service liaison to the Warren Commission. 

Inspector Kelley received a B.A. from Providence College and an 
LL.B. from Georgetown University Law School. He has been the 
special agent in charge of the Philadelphia Field Office, an Inspec- 
tor in the Washington office, the Assistant Director of Protective 
Intelligence and Investigations in Washington, D.C., and he cur- 
rently is the Assistant Director of Protective Operations in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inspector Kelley is a member of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and he has served as consultant to several Far 
Eastern police agencies, as well as consultant to the Dominican 
Republic on protective matters. 

It would be appropriate at this time, Mr. Chairman, to call 
Inspector Kelley. 

Chairman Stokes. The committee calls Inspector Kelley. 

Sir, would you raise your right hand and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give before the 
committee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

TESTIMONY OF INSPECTOR THOMAS J. KELLEY, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF PROTECTIVE OPERATIONS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Inspector Kelley. I do. 

Chairman Stokes. The Chair recognizes counsel for the commit- 
tee, Leodis Matthews. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kelley, at this time are you retired from the Secret Service? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, in February 1978. 

Mr. Matthews. In 1963 you were a member of the Secret Service 
inspection detail? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. What were your duties and responsibilities? 

Inspector Kelley. The duties of the inspector from the Chiefs 
office at that time were to conduct the field investigations of the 
activities of the Secret Service both in the field, at headquarters, 
and on the protective details, to make periodic inspections of the 
offices. 

Mr. Matthews. Were you concerned about the performance of 
the agents in those investigations? 
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Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. What type of inspection did you conduct of the 
agents’ performance? 

Inspector Kelley. In the field office? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes. 

Inspector Kelley. Their productivity, the manner in which they 
conducted their cases, the number of arrests, the kind of investiga- 
tions they conducted, their relationship with outsiders, their rela- 
tionship to their own people, and generally the conduct of the 
requirements of the job. 

Mr. Matthews. I want to call your attention to an exhibit, JFK 
F-423. Are you able to see the exhibit from where you are, Mr. 
Kelley? 

Inspector Kelley. Generally, yes I can. 

Mr. Matthews. This exhibit purports to be an organizational 
chart of the Secret Service as of November 13, 1964. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. To your knowledge would that have been basical- 
ly the same organization of the Secret Service in 1963? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

[The above referred to exhibit follows:] 
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Mr. Matthews. In your position as inspector would you report to 
the Director of the Secret Service? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir, report to the Chief Inspector who 
reported to the Director or the Chief. 

Mr. Matthews. In the chart there is an indication about halfway 
down at the righthand side of the White House detail? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Matthews. As an inspector, did you also have occasion to 
inspect the performance of the White House detail? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, during an inspection of the White House 
detail we would review the performance of the detail. 

Mr. Matthews. What considerations would you give in evaluat- 
ing their performance? 

Inspector Kelley. The general conduct of the people on the 
detail, the carrying out of their assignment, the connection they 
had with their superiors and their fellow agents. 

Mr. Matthews. Would you also have conducted performance 
reviews of the Protective Research Service? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you focus on the quality of investigation by 
the field offices in the Protective Research Service, whether they 
complied with the guidelines and procedures of the Secret Service? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, that was part of the inspection procedure. 

Mr. Matthews. I want to call your attention to November 22, 
1963. At that time you were in Louisville, Ky.? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. And you received a communique from Chief 
Rowley? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. What were the contents of that message? 

Inspector Kelley. The chiefs office directed me to proceed to 
Dallas, Tex., to assist Mr. Sorrels, the agent in charge of the Dallas 
office, to assist him in finding out what had happened at Dallas, 
what were the events surrounding the assassination, and to coordi- 
nate any investigation that might be conducted by the Secret Serv- 
ice concerning the assassination. 

Mr. Matthews. And you arrived in Dallas, Tex., that evening? 

Inspector Kelley. That evening, 

Mr. Matthews. Upon your arrival, did you understand that your 
responsibility was to conduct a criminal conspiracy investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. No. Actually, at that time it was to find out 
exactly what happened and what the role of the Secret Service had 
been in that tragedy there. 

Mr. Matthews. What were your first actions? 

Inspector Kelley. I first met with Mr. Sorrels and we went to 
the police department where Oswald was being interrogated. I sat 
in on, I think it was the second interrogation of Oswald. 

Mr. Matthews. Now in total you were present for at least four 
interviews with Lee Harvey Oswald? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Why did you feel it was necessary to be there? 

Inspector Kelley. We were, of course, attempting to find out 
what had happened, whether he was the assassin, whether he had 
accomplices, whether there were other problems that the Secret 
Service might be facing in connection with assassination of other 
people. It was just generally to find out what had happened. 

Mr. Matthews. The Warren Commission has indicated that 
there were several people present at the time. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. In my opinion, there were too many 
present at the time of the interrogation of Oswald. The interroga- 
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tion of Oswald by Captain Fritz of the Dallas Police Department 
was conducted under something less than ideal circumstances, 

Mr. Matthews. What effect would those circumstances have had 
upon the interrogation itself? 

Inspector Kelley. In my opinion, it made the interrogation of 
Oswald by Captain Fritz, who at that time had the primary juris- 
diction of handling Oswald, made it very difficult for him to con- 
duct the kind of interrogation that should have been conducted. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you engage in any conversation with Lee 
Harvey Oswald? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, I did. 

Mr, Matthews. What was the nature of that conversation? 

Inspector Kelley. I had asked Oswald if he had assassinated the 
President. I told him who I was. I said that the Secret Service had 
the responsibility for protecting the President, that he was in 
custody accused of assassinating the President, and we wanted to 
know whether he had done it, and if he hadn^t done it, to let us 
know; if he had done it, to admit it. 

He indicated that he would talk to me later on. 

Mr. Matthews. Were you also present at the time Lee Harvey 
Oswald was shot. 

Inspector Kelley. I wasn^t in the immediate vicinity. I was up- 
stairs in the police office. We had just left Oswald in the police 
headquarters. The police took him down to the basement to trans- 
port him. Mr. Sorrels and I remained upstairs. When we heard 
that he had been shot, we immediately went down to the basement. 
Oswald was still in the basement. The ambulance had been backed 
in to take him to the hospital. 

I attempted to enter the ambulance with Oswald to go to the 
hospital. I was prevented from getting into the ambulance by the 
Dallas policemen who got into the ambulance with him. 

Mr. Matthews. During the time between your first conversation 
with Lee Harvey Oswald and the time the shooting occurred, did 
you make any attempt to ascertain what his background had been? 

Inspector Kelley. Let me have the question again. 

Mr. Matthews. What investigation did you conduct into the 
background of Lee Harvey Oswald? 

Inspector Kelley. The investigation that the Secret Service con- 
ducted personally was, the interviews with Mrs. Oswald, with 
Marina. We had put a detail with Marina after Lee Harvey's 
assassination and we attempted to get as much background as we 
could on Oswald from her. 

There was a great deal of information coming to us in the Dallas 
office at that time from the other agencies who had information on 
Oswald. The FBI had information on him. The agency apparently 
had some information on him and had furnished it to our head- 
quarters. 

The Dallas police had some information on him and the State 
Department had some information on him in connection with his 
trips to Russia. The military was supplying information to our 
headquarters and it was being provided to me at Dallas. 

All of this information was coming down to Dallas to me. 
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Mr. Matthews. Did you make any attempts personally to obtain 
information from the Secret Service files about Lee Harvey Os- 
wald’s background in connection with the Cuban organizations? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, the inquiry we made of the Secret Serv- 
ice files was whether the Secret Service had anything on Oswald 
prior to the assassination, and we had none. 

Mr. Matthews. Based upon your investigation in Dallas in the 
few days right after the assassination, did you develop a back- 
ground in regard to Lee Harvey Oswald which you communicated 
to the field offices of the Secret Service? 

Inspector Kelley. Not an entire background. We were putting all 
the information together, but I don^t know that we put it in any 
one document. It was in the series of documents that accompanied 
records we were preparing. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Kelley, when you were in Dallas conducting 
the investigation, were you the person in charge of the assassina- 
tion investigation on behalf of the Secret Service? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes; in Dallas. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you request the field offices conduct investi- 
gations of suspects who they thought may have a connection with 
the assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. In connection with the assassination? No; I 
don’t know that we sent any requests, that I sent any requests like 
that out. You must remember, that there was a coordinated inves- 
tigation being conducted by the protective research section in 
Washington and our offices were furnishing us information that 
came to their attention from other agencies subsequent to the 
assassination and furnishing that to us at headquarters and to me 
in Dallas. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you request that the Chicago field office 
conduct an investigation in connection with the rifle found in the 
Texas School Book Depository? 

Inspector Kelley, Yes; I did. 

Mr. Matthews. Who did you talk with in the Chicago office? 

Inspector Kelley. I don’t recall now who I talked to, but 1 talked 
to someone in the Chicago office and asked them to run this lead 
out that we had. 

Mr. Matthews, Now, Mr. Kelley, you were aware of an investi- 
gation concerning special agents who were alleged to have been 
drinking the night before and the morning before the assassina- 
tion? 

Inspector Kelley. I am aware of the inquiry; yes. 

Mr, Matthews. To your knowledge, were any of those agents 
found in violation of the Secret Service rules? 

Inspector Kelley. I don’t think they were found in violation of 
any Secret Service rules warranting any action. It was an area of 
poor judgment, I presume, but there was no specific violation of 
any rule. 

Of course, the inquiry indicated that their action the night before 
had nothing, no bearing, on what happened in Dallas. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you have occasion to review the performance 
of the agents at the time of the Kennedy assassination, the shoot- 
ing episode in Dealey Plaza? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes; the agents that were in Dallas. 
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Mr. Matthews. What conclusion did you reach with respect to 
their behavior? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, I felt that none of the agents could be 
charged with any dereliction of duty in connection with the assassi- 
nation. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you have any conversation with the driver of 
the Presidential vehicle? 

Inspector Kelley. No; I did not. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you review his conduct? 

Inspector Kelley. I reviewed his conduct. 

Mr. Matthews. What did you understand his instructions were? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, his instructions were, to see that the car 
was driven safely, that the safety of his passengers was paramount, 
that he was to assure himself that the car was in condition to move 
properly, just to keep in mind the safety of the passengers. 

Mr. Matthews. Did he have any specific instructions that he was 
to take in anticipation of harm to the President? 

Inspector Kelley. The general instruction, to the agents in a 
situation where the President is considered to be in danger is to get 
the President out of there, to evacuate the President. 

The Secret Service does not consider it necessary for the Secret 
Service to stand and fight in any situation. That our primary duty 
is the security of the President and to remove him from any 
dangerous situation. 

So that generally the instructions to the drivers of the cars are 
to be prepared to get the President away from any dangerous 
situation. 

Mr. Matthews. Had the driver of the vehicle received any train- 
ing in defensive driving or evasive driving? 

Inspector Kelley. Not in a formal sense. However, Mr. Greer 
who was driving the President's car at that time and the other 
agents who were assigned as drivers had long practice and history 
of driving the Presidential vehicles and the security vehicles. 

Mr. Matthews. Were there any tests available at the time to 
gage or measure the reactions of those persons who were responsi- 
ble for the close physical protection of President Kennedy? 

Inspector Kelley. I presume there were tests available. I am not 
certain that any were given to the particular agents that were 
involved at the time of the assassination. 

Mr. Matthews. You reviewed their performance? 

Inspector Kelley. But I reviewed their performance? 

Mr. Matthews. You did review their performance? 

Inspector Kelley. I did review their performance. 

Mr. Matthews. Do you have a recollection that any such tests 
were available to give them? 

Inspector Kelley. I have no recollection that any tests were 
given. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Kelley, the special agent in charge of the 
White House detail testified before this committee that he had 
been removed from his position, that he had considered his conduct 
a demotion. Did you have occasion to review his performance? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes; that man, of course, was not at Dallas. I 
had occasion to review his performance at other times, but he was 
not present in Dallas. 
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Mr. Matthews. Did you review his performance in connection 
with selecting agents to go to Dallas and making the arrangements 
for the trip? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. What, if any, conclusions did you draw with 
respect to his performance? 

Inspector Kelley. His performance was normal under those cir- 
cumstances. The selection of agents was a rather routine perform- 
ance at that time. 

Mr. Matthews. How long did you remain in Dallas? 

Inspector Kelley. I canT tell you the exact date, but I returned 
to Washington some time before December 15, probably the first 
week or 10 days of December. 

Mr. Matthews. Now in the week following the assassination, did 
you receive any reports from the field offices, reporting results of 
their investigation or whether there were any subjects, or other 
agents connected with the assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes; we received several reports. At that time 
there were several rumors going around that Oswald had been seen 
in various places and Oswald had connections in various cities. And 
these reports were coming to us and being evaluated. 

Mr. Matthews. What was the nature of those reports generally? 
Did they identify any particular organization? 

Inspector Kelley. They were generally running out rumors con- 
cerning Oswald being seen with certain people in other cities. 
There was a report coming to us from New Orleans that Oswald 
had been seen in New Orleans, had been arrested in New Orleans, 
and had been participating in some pamphleteering activities in 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Matthews. You were aware during the time you were in 
Dallas that Lee Harvey Oswald had been a member of the FPCC, 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee? 

Inspector Kelley. That came out of New Orleans. 

Mr. Matthews. And you were also aware of the fact that one of 
the Secret Service agents had interviewed Marina Oswald shortly 
after the assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. During the course of that interview she had 
indicated to him that she was a strong Castro supporter? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you make any requests to any of the field 
offices to determine if there were any Cuban organizations or 
groups which had threatened, or presented a threat to, the Presi- 
dent? 

Inspector Kelley. No, I didn't make any particular requests on 
that matter, but there were at that time, prior to the assassination, 
several investigations going on in the Secret Service office concern- 
ing groups that had in their rhetoric indicated that they were a 
danger to the President or had threatened the President or had 
been reported to threaten the President. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Kelley, I call your attention to a report that 
was written by a special agent in Chicago, a synopsis of which 
indicates that an informant advises that he had been in touch with 
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a group of Chicago Cubans who may be involved in the assassina- 
tion of the late President Kennedy, 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Can you state whether or not you were aware of 
that investigation while you were in Dallas? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you file a report in connection with that 
matter? 

Inspector Kelley. No; I didn’t file any report that I recall. It was 
information coming to us. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you receive any other information that 
tended to support or corroborate that investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Matthews. Do you recall receiving any reports from the 
Miami area focusing in on an investigation connected with the 
Chicago investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, there were several reports coming out of 
the Miami area. The Secret Service had been very interested in the 
Cuban activity in the Florida area, the Miami area particularly, 
prior to the assassination because of the visits of President Kenne- 
dy to Miami and to his home in Florida. 

We had frequent trips to Miami with our protectees. And we 
were concerned with the Cuban activities in Miami and we re- 
ceived several reports concerning them. 

Mr. Matthews. Do you recall receiving a report from a special 
agent in Miami, a Miami investigation, mentioning a person by the 
name of Quentin Pina Machado? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Matthews. What was your recollection about that report? 

Inspector Kelley. That report was one of a series of reports that 
we received concerning the activities of the pro-Castro and anti- 
Castro groups in Miami. He was alleged to be an activist, a radical 
and a dangerous man. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Kelley, I refer to JFKF-419, the report tha£ 
I have discussed with you previously, a synopsis of which indicates 
that information had been received from an informant indicating 
that if the assassination of the President involved an international 
plot or conspiracy and that if there was evidence connecting Fidel 
Castro, the person who would have been responsible for carrying 
out any action on the part of Fidel would be Quentin Pina Ma- 
chado, a Cuban terrorist used by Castro to carry out any Castro 
action. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you make any determination to investigate 
the authenticity of that information? 

Inspector Kelley. We did not make a separate investigation by 
the Secret Service. This matter was under investigation by the FBI 
and by the agency. We were receiving information and exchanging 
information with the two agencies in connection with Machado and 
several other Cuban radicals in the Miami area. 

Mr. Matthews. Now with the exception of the memorandums 
you received from Miami, the memorandums you received from 
Chicago indicating the possibility of Cuban involvement in the 
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assassination, was there any other evidence of a conspiracy that 
you were concerned with? 

Inspector Kelley. There were other memoranda coming and in- 
formation coming into headquarters concerning the activities of 
other groups, some of whom had been alleged prior to the assassi- 
nation as having an interest in the President, having threatened 
the President actually. 

Mr, Matthews. What type of groups would those have been, 
what affiliations? 

Inspector Kelley. These were some of the white rightist groups, 
the John Birch Society and the Ku Klux Klan, several of the right 
wing groups. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you read all the reports that the Secret 
Service generated in connection with your investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Matthews. Would you have been the only person reviewing 
those reports? 

Inspector Kelley. No, there were several people reviewing the 
reports; the Protective Research Division, Mr. Sorrels was review- 
ing some of them in Dallas, several people. 

Mr. Matthews. Did the Secret Service actively become involved 
in determining whether or not there was a conspiracy to assassi- 
nate President Kennedy soon after the assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. We were interested and we were certainly 
involved in attempting to answer that question. 

Mr, Matthews. Were there any restrictions on the scope of what 
areas you were to investigate? 

Inspector Kelley. The research that was done was done by the 
Protective Research Section in connection with what information 
we had and then asking for what information any other of the 
agencies had, the intelligence-gathering information. 

The Secret Service was not in the business of gathering intelli- 
gence. We were in the business and are still in the business of 
evaluating the intelligence we receive. 

So we were dependent and depending a great deal on the other 
intelligence agencies to furnish us information. 

Mr. Matthews. Now, the FBI was in Dallas at the same time 
conducting an investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, 

Mr. Matthews. At some point you received an indication that 
the FBI would conduct the conspiracy investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. When was that? 

Inspector Kelley. That was shortly after I got down there, prob- 
ably 2 or 3 days after I got down there. I received information from 
our headquarters that the Government had indicated that the FBI 
would be in charge of the investigation of the assassination. 

Mr. Matthews. As near as you can remember, what date would 
that have been? 

Inspector Kelley. I would say it would have been about the 24th 
or 25th. I really can't be certain after this length of time. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you make any effort to discuss with the FBI 
what areas that the investigation should focus on? 
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Inspector Kelley. Not really. I had several discussions with Jim 
Malley who was my counterpart from the FBI in the Dallas office. 
There was an occasional question from Malley as to what we were 
doing in this area or that. We resolved those inquiries among 
ourselves. 

I was there to see what had happened in connection with the 
Secret Service's responsibility, to see what this assassination meant 
to us in connection with our other protectees whether this was an 
ongoing conspiracy where President Johnson might be assassinated 
or some other Government official. 

We were interested in that in those few days where there was a 
great deal of confusion as to what had happened. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you formulate any plan or course of investi- 
gation to determine whether, in fact, there was a conspiracy? 

Inspector Kelley. No, except the general plan to find out what 
happened, what went on. 

Mr. Matthews. What did you do with the information that you 
received from Chicago and Miami? 

Inspector Kelley. I merely read it and, of course, a copy of that 
information went to the protective research section who, of course, 
would evaluate it as to what it meant to us, along with myself. 

Mr. Matthews. What type of evaluation would they conduct? 
What were they trying to find out? 

Inspector Kelley. They would ascertain whether — their original 
request, of course, was to ascertain whether this had anything to 
do with the assassination in Dallas. 

Mr. Matthews. Did they have the responsibility of drawing con- 
nections between the various information that was coming in from 
the field office? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. And they were to apprise you of what connec- 
tions, if any, there were? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, and, of course, I was free to make my own 
judgment down there, too. 

Mr. Matthews. What person in the intelligence division did you 
talk with in connection with that? 

Inspector Kelley. Bob B-o-u-c-k. 

Mr. Matthews. And he was aware of all the reports that you 
had? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Now how was your liaison process with the FBI 
working? Was there a free exchange of information? 

Inspector Kelley. At that time in Dallas? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes. 

Inspector Kelley, Yes, I felt there was a free exchange of infor- 
mation. We were getting some information that was not available 
to them through our contacts with Marina. Of course, our agents 
were picking up information on the street as they do. People were 
coming to us at the local level in Dallas. I felt there was a free 
exchange of information. There certainly was between myself and 
Mr. Malley. 

Mr. Matthews. Now, when you were in Dallas, you received 
information from an Agent Patterson that he had talked with an 
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FBI agent regarding some top secret information in regard to Lee 
Harvey Oswald? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. And he indicated to that agent that he could not 
tell him what the information was, but that it would be exchanged 
at the Washington level? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Specifically, he mentioned the fact that the 
agent had had contact with Marina Oswald some 10 days before 
the assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. And you later learned that that agent was 
James P. Hosty? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you ever find out what top secret informa- 
tion he was referring to? 

Inspector Kelley. No, I didn't find out any top secret informa- 
tion he was referring to, but, of course, the information came to us 
shortly thereafter, perhaps at the same time, that the FBI had 
contacts with Oswald and had contact with Marina to find Oswald 
and to talk to him. 

In discussing what this information was later, I think that it 
referred to the fact that Oswald had been in Russia. 

Mr. Matthews. Well, you say you think; did you ever discuss 
that with Inspector Malley? 

Inspector Kelley. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you ever find that the agent who, in fact, 
had contact with Marina had been special agent James Hosty? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, I learned that as a general piece of infor- 
mation, that Hosty was the control agent for Lee Harvey Oswald 
and that in that connection he had contacted Marina. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you ever learn about what has become 
known as the Hosty note? 

Inspector Kelley. No; that never came to my attention. 

Mr. Matthews. When did that first come to your attention? 

Inspector Kelley. I think I read that in the press a year or so 
ago or whenever it became public. 

Mr. Matthews. Now you were receiving information from the 
FBI in regard to Lee Harvey Oswald? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. And you learned that while Lee Harvey Oswald 
was in New Orleans he had contact with Carlos Bringuir, a 
member of the Cuban group known as the DRE? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you send that information on to Mr. Bouck 
in the intelligence section? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. Mr. Bouck got that information about the 
same time I did in the reports that came from New Orleans. 

Mr. Matthews. Was there ever anything developed from the 
Secret Service file in regard to whether there was an assassination 
attempt or plot involved? 

Inspector Kelley. A plot? Whether there was a plot involved in 
the assassination of President Kennedy? 
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Mr. Matthews. Yes; based upon the Secret Service investigation 
after the assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. No; there was not. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you review all that information? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Matthews. Now, Mr. Kelley, you have become aware of a 
September 7 speech given in 1963 by Fidel Castro at which time he 
indicated that he was aware of the CIA attempt to cause the Cuban 
leaders to be assassinated? 

Inspector Kelley. I have heard of it; yes. 

Mr. Matthews. And that he would respond in kind. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you hear that? Did you know about that 
during the course of the Secret Service investigation in 1963? 

Inspector Kelley. I am not too sure when I became aware of 
that. I really don't know. I don't think so. I think this information 
was brought to my attention later after I had returned to Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Matthews. Would that have been a type of information that 
the Secret Service would be interested in 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews [continuing]. For intelligence purposes? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. It didn't come to my attention until later, 
since the thing happened before the assassination. It is not the sort 
of thing that would come directly to my attention anyway. It would 
come to the protective research section. 

Mr, Matthews. Now later when you returned to Washington, 
you became the liaison person with the Warren Commission? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. Were you the principal person in the Secret 
Service responsible to the Warren Commission? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. What were your responsibilities? 

Inspector Kelley. I had a responsibility to assist the Warren 
Commission in any way we could, to furnish them any information 
we have in connection with the assassination, and to generally see 
that the Commission got everything it needed from the Secret 
Service. 

Mr. Matthews. Who would make the determination of which 
and what type of information was supplied to the Warren Commis- 
sion? 

Inspector Kelley. That would come from — well, Mr, Rankin 
would request what information he wanted. I would make the 
determination as to what information I thought the Commission 
would want from it. But generally what happened was that if the 
Commission heard something from some other agency that perhaps 
they thought the Secret Service might have something on, they 
would ask us for it. If we had it, we would ^ve it to them. If we 
didn't, we would tell them. When the Commission was formed, we 
sent up a great deal of documents, which included everything we 
had done in Dallas, all the information that had come to the Dallas 
office while I was there, all the reports and the statements made 
by the people which were involved. So it was one massive turning 
over to the Commission of everything that they thought they 
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wanted at that time, and then subsequently, as their deliberations 
went on, they asked for other material. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you make any independent suggestions to 
the Warren Commission of what areas they should or ought to 
investigate? 

Inspector Kelley. Not really; no, 

Mr. Matthews. Did you discuss with them concepts of conspir- 
acy? 

Inspector Kelley. Oh, yes, I have discussed with some of the 
staff the things that we had going at the time of the assassination, 
the kinds of threats we have. 

Mr. Matthews. You discussed with them the information that 
you have received from the field offices? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. And did you supply them all the reports in 
connection with that? 

Inspector Kelley. We supplied them with all the reports that we 
thought were pertinent to the assassination. 

Mr. Matthews. Now you also became involved in examining 
certain parts of the Secret Service operation and performance 
before the assassination with the Warren Commission? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. You considered, for instance, whether it was 
feasible to establish certain buildings on the motorcade route, if 
there is any more danger than others? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, we furnished the Warren Commission 
with the kind of procedures we were going through at that time. 

Mr. Matthews. Now subsequent to that, you were involved in 
investigating and determining whether or not there were certain 
things on the motorcade route that should be particularly noted by 
the advance agents? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. You considered warehouses as being a building 
of particular concern? 

Inspector Kelley. Empty buildings, empty warehouses, or ware- 
houses that were partially occupied, yes. Every building is a secu- 
rity risk, but there are certain types of buildings in which there is 
a lot less control than there are in others. 

Mr. Matthews. Now you also became aware of the threat made 
by Joseph Milteer? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, I was aware of that investigation. 

Mr. Matthews. What was that investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. That was an investigation of members of the 
Ku Klux Klan and white rightists, wherein information had been 
received that one of the people had made a threat against the life 
of the President, against President Kennedy. 

Mr. Matthews. Do you specifically remember the nature of that 
threat? Was it that the President would be in the Miami area on 
November 18, and that it would be possible to assassinate him from 
a high building with a rifle? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. What, if anything, did the Secret Service do to 
respond to that? 
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Inspector Kelley. These organizations that were involved, these 
people involved were continuing investigations that had been going 
on by the FBI, we exchanged information with the FBI as to where 
these people were, what they were doing, and there was just an 
attempt to evaluate this threat which was a similar threat, we had 
received others like it throughout the year, whether it really 
meant something that the Secret Service would have to take some 
action on, specific action on. 

Mr. Matthews. Now the threat was for November 18, 1963, and 
it was that there would be an attempt to assassinate the President 
from a high building with a rifle. 

Inspector Kelley, Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Was there any effort made in Dallas to check 
any of the buildings? 

Inspector Kelley. Whatever effort was made was a request by 
the advance man with the Dallas police to see what they could do 
about a route survey. 

Now in those days, the Secret Servicers resources were extremely 
limited. We depended a great deal upon the local police depart- 
ments for this type of backing and I don't know specifically what 
the Dallas police were asked to do or what they did on the survey 
route. I can recall what the advance report suggested they do. 

Mr. Matthews. When you reviewed the performance of the ad- 
vance agents, did you give any special consideration to the Milteer 
threat, whether or not they knew about it? 

Inspector Kelley. The information coming at that time on a 
threat like that would go from the Protective Research Section to 
the White House detail. They were furnished with this kind of 
information. I can't say what they did with this particular piece of 
information. 

Mr. Matthews. Do you know whether the advance agents who 
went into Dallas were aware of that particular threat? 

Inspector Kelley. I don't know personally whether they were. 

Mr. Matthews. Now, Mr. Kelley, we have reviewed a series of 
reports that have been identified as JFK F-414 through JFK 
F-418, the caption of which reads Cuban Plot to Assassinate the 
President. The details of the investigation began in November of 
1962 until August of 1963. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Have you had occasion to review those reports? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. Would you give the committee a brief summary 
primarily of what those reports contain and what the investigation 
was? 

Inspector Kelley. This was an investigation of Cuban activity in 
the Miami area. It resulted from the interception of two letters to 
an address in Miami. The letters contained information of a threat- 
ening tenor to the President, against President Kennedy. I don't 
recall the exact text of the letters, but they were of sufficient 
importance to us to conduct an investigation and to ask informa- 
tion from the FBI and the agency as to what they knew about the 
particular people involved. 

Mr. Matthews. And the letters were mailed from where? 
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Inspector Kelley. I don^t recall. They were from outside the 
country. 

Mr, Matthews. Havana, Cuba? 

Inspector Kelley. From Cuba, yes. 

Mr. Matthews, According to the exhibit, the investigation estab- 
lished that the address and the person who mailed the letter was 
authentic. 

Inspector Kelley. Was what? 

Mr. Matthews. Was authentic. 

Inspector Kelley. The person who mailed the letter, the name 
was authentic, yes. However, there was an opinion by the intelli- 
gence people that these letters were perhaps sent to be intercepted. 
There was an indication by the intelligence analysts in our own 
shop and in the other agencies that perhaps the way these letters 
were addressed they were meant to be intercepted. 

Mr. Matthews. Now Quentin Pino Machado was mentioned as 
one of the persons involved in that investigation. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews, Was there ever any attempt made to connect 
this information to the later information you received about Quen- 
tin Machado? 

Inspector Kelley. Not by us, and I am not familiar with what 
followed in the investigation, mostly because we never made any 
connection between this investigation and this threat with the 
Oswald matter, with the assassination in Dallas. 

Mr. Matthews. Now during your time that you were with the 
Warren Commission, did you ever personally review this material 
in connection with the assassination investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, we sent some of this information up to 
the Warren Commission. They were aware of this investigation. 
Some of their staff people, of course, were in Miami and followed 
up something of that. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions at 
this time. 

Mr. Fithian. At this time the Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. Ford, for such time as he may consume. 
Following that, we will proceed to the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to ask counsel, Mr. Matthews, if copies of the 
different exhibits have been given to the witness, specifically JFK 
F-420, also F-415 and F-418. 

Would you give that to the witness at this time? 

Mr. Matthews. Yes, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Ford. We will get back to that in a few minutes, Mr. Kelley. 

Mr. Kelley, your position as an inspector included evaluating the 
performance of the agents; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Did you evaluate the reaction of agents in Dealey 
Plaza to the sound of gunfire? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, I considered it and thought about it. 

Mr. Ford. You thought about it? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Governor Connally testified before this committee that 
as an experienced hunter, there was no question in his mind that 
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the first sound was rifle fire. The evidence before this committee so 
far has indicated that in all probability the first shot missed. The 
medical and autopsy testimony has indicated that the third shot 
was definitely the fatal blow. We have had experts to establish that 
time between the first and the third shot was over 7 seconds. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Kelley, what consideration did you give to 
the reaction between the first, second and third shot of the two 
agents riding the Presidential limousine? And also the agents im- 
mediately behind the limousine? 

Inspector Kelley. It is very difficult to second-guess what a 
person should have done in a crisis like that or just what he knew 
had happened. I think from talking to the agents, I donT think 
that any of them knew they were under fire until they saw the 
President so badly wounded. 

The agents, of course, in the follow-up car were some distance 
away from the action. Their training and what their responsibility 
was, of course, was to look at the crowd. They were not looking at 
the President. Their instructions are that they ought to be looking 
away from him, to see what was going on. 

The two people in the car, of course, were facing the other way. I 
don't think any of them realized at the time the first shot went off 
that they were under fire. We had a parade situation with motorcy- 
cles alongside of you, the crowd cheering, people making a great 
deal of noise, as is usual in a political motorcade of that type, and 
in summary, I just don't think the agents knew they were under 
fire until much too late to do an}d:hing about it. 

Mr. Ford. Yes, but what training did the agents receive? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, the training, the agent had extensive 
training as to how to handle a crowd and how to attempt to keep 
themselves, between danger and the President's body. They have a 
great deal more training now than they had then, but even in 
those days there was specific training procedures that the agents 
went through, the recognition of gunfire, a very difficult problem 
for anyone I think in those situations. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Kelley, Mr. Maurice Martineau, the special agent 
in charge of the Chicago field office, testified before this committee 
that before the assassination, the field offices did not call on other 
Federal agencies for assistance. 

Would you tell us why, the Secret Service never contacted law 
enforcement agencies for assistance in those areas where threats 
had been received, for instance, Dallas, Miami of other areas? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, we could call on any of the local police 
agencies for assistance and not only could but did. There was some 
restriction on us about calling on FBI agents for physical protec- 
tion, to assist in the physical protection of the President. We had 
access to any government agency for information, for intelligence 
inforrnation. We were not prohibited from calling on other Federal 
agencies, if we considered it necessary. We could get assistance and 
bodies. It was not easy but it could oe done if we had a situation 
where we thought we needed them. 

Mr. Ford. Well, Mr. Martineau said in his testimony: “I think it 
was a matter that tragically and unfortunately took an assassina- 
tion to bring it into sharp focus the need for further steps which 
the Secret Service previously did not authorize." 
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My question: During your tenure with the Secret Service, did you 
find that to be true before the assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. I think that the Secret Service did not have all 
the resources it needed to conduct this important protective respon- 
sibility. We were shorthanded. We did not have the number and 
kinds of people and training that this serious responsibility called 
for. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Kelley, soon after you arrived in Dallas, you 
requested that the Chicago office determine whether Alex Hidell 
had purchased a rifle from the Klein’s Sporting Goods Store; is 
that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. If you will recall, when the Secret Service agents 
arrived, FBI agents had already been there; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. And in fact instructed the manager not to talk to 
anyone else; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Were the Secret Service and the FBI investigating the 
case independently, and, what, if any, attempts did you make to 
prevent this duplication of investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. No, I don’t think we were investigating the 
matter independently. I think at that time, in those very early 
days of the investigation, we were attempting to investigate it 
jointly. The rifle had been identified as having been used, the 
alcohol and tobacco people had identified it as having been pur- 
chased in Chicago by Oswald using his alias of Hidell. We got that 
information and I just sent it out to Chicago to ask that it be 
verified. The Bureau apparently had the same information a little 
earlier than we had and did the same thing. 

I saw no problems with the duplication of effort in the first few 
days of Dallas. There was a great deal of confusion going on. We 
just did what we thought we had to do to get the information that 
we were trying to seek as to what was happening, what the assassi- 
nation meant to us in our protective efforts. 

Mr. Ford. Were you in contact with the FBI 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Ford [continuing]. During this period? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Were there any recommendations, Mr. Kelley, to the 
Warren Commission that they focus upon the conspiracies which 
the Secret Service at one time were concerned about? 

Inspector Kelley. I don’t think there had been a special focusing 
on any one particular activity that we were doing. I think they 
focused on the entire range of possibilities. 

Mr. Ford. Were you aware that there were significant questions 
of Oswald’s connection and association with Castro’s government 
and the Cuban groups in the United States during this investiga- 
tion? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, well, we were aware of Oswald’s trip to 
Mexico. It became known to us after the assassination. We were 
aware of his activities in Dallas with the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. We received no indication of any link with Oswald 
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with organized radical groups among the Cubans except the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee, 

Mr, Ford. But you did have information of his involvement with 
the pro-Castro 

Inspector Kelley, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford, What reasons did you have for not thoroughly review- 
ing all the files in the Secret Service to supply the Warren Com- 
mission with any reference that would assist the Commission in 
the investigation, Mr. Kelley? 

Inspector Kelley. Oh, I think we supplied the Warren Commis- 
sion with an3Tthing that was pertinent to the assassination, any- 
thing they asked for, and an3d;hing that we, in our opinion, thought 
would be interesting to them. We held nothing back from the 
Warren Commission that I know of. It was my job to see that we 
didn't, and I don't think we did. 

Mr. Ford. When the FBI began to focus its investigation on Lee 
Harvey Oswald, did you gain any impression that the conspiracy 
investigations conducted by the Secret Service was being ignored at 
that time? 

Inspector Kelley. No, no, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Were you aware of what other information was? 

Inspector Kelley. I was aware of the information we had, I was 
also aware that much of the information contained in our files 
concerning these Cuban activities was coming from the Bureau, 
and there was a free exchange of information between the Bureau 
and ourselves in Miami and at headquarters concerning these al- 
leged plots. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Kelley, there was a group of Secret Service per- 
sonnel who reviewed the assassination investigation conducted by 
the various field offices of the Secret Service; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, in the Protective Research Section. 

Mr. Ford. Who were the people in that group, Mr. Kelley? 

Inspector Kelley. There were people in the Protective Research 
Section and some others who were brought in from the field who 
had been in the protective research area, and of course I was 
involved in it. 

Mr. Ford. During the meetings, did you ever discuss whether 
there were any credible investigations to be done in the conspiracy 
area? 

Inspector Kelley. In connection with the Oswald matter? 

Mr. Ford. The Oswald what? 

Inspector Kelley. In connection with the assassination, you 
mean, or generally in the threat area? 

Mr. Ford. Well, in connection with the assassination, prior to the 
assassination, or the assassination itself 

Inspector Kelley. Prior to the assassination it would have been 
done by the Protective Research Section, by Mr. Bouck, who has 
discussed these matters with the head of the White House detail, 
with the Deputy Director, the Deputy Chief at the time, and the 
Chief of the Secret Service concerning important, what we consid- 
ered important plots that came to our attention, either came to our 
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attention directly or perhaps came to our attention through the 
FBI or the agency. 

Mr. Ford. Did this group determine what files should or should 
not be given to the Warren Commission? 

Inspector Kelley, No, I think the decision as to what flies should 
be given to the Warren Commission was pretty well handled by 
myself. 

Mr. Ford. Were any recommendations given to the Warren Com- 
mission? 

Inspector Kelley. Recommendations by the Secret Service? 

Mr, Ford. No, by this group, from this group we are discussing. 

Inspector Kelley. No. 

Mr. Ford. As far as conspiracy? 

Inspector Kelley. No, we made no recommendation to the 
Warren Commission. 

Mr. Ford. No recommendation? 

Inspector Kelley. No. We merely supplied them with informa- 
tion we had. . 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Kelley, the agent in charge of the intelligence 
function for the Secret Service testified before this committee that 
he had no knowledge of the substance of Fidel Castro^s September 
7, 1963, speech in which Castro voiced what had been interpreted 
as a direct threat to the Kennedys. 

What consideration was this threat given in deciding to investi- 
gate any persons who were strong pro-Castro supporters? 

Inspector Kelley. I don't think any consideration was given to 
investigating pro-Castro supporters. With the resources we had at 
that time, we were pretty well confining ourselves to threats made 
against the President. Domestic security was the responsibility of 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Ford. Did it occur to you at that time to investigate all pro- 
Castro persons that would have been in the Secret Service intelli- 
gence files? 

Inspector Kelley. If they were in the Secret Service intelligence 
files, of course they did get a periodic review. 

Mr. Ford. They did? 

Inspector Kelley. They got a periodic review as the matters in 
the Protective Research Section were reviewed. 

Mr. Ford, I mean during, right after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy? 

Inspector Kelley. Right after that, all the information we had in 
the Protective Research Section was pretty thoroughly reviewed. 
We were looking for some information that we had that might go 
back to Oswald. 

Mr. Ford. When the FBI took control of the assassination after 
December 9 I think you said, you mentioned earlier that you were 
contacted through a White House order, did you release all of that 
information at that time to the FBI, including the intelligence 
files? 

Inspector Kelley. No, we didn't release it to them. The informa- 
tion, we reviewed the information, and the information we had on 
the Cuban conspiracies and the Cuban groups we found was all 
information that the FBI had. As a result of the assassination and 
the review, we received a great deal more information that the 
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Bureau had on these groups than we had had heretofore which the 
Bureau previously did not think that we were concerned with. 

Mr. Ford. But do you recall whether you went through the files 
to investigate all of the pro-Castro persons immediately after the 
assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. Not for the purpose of investigation, merely 
for the purpose of whether we had them, how many we had and 
that had any relationship to Oswald. 

Mr. Ford. Would Castro’s statement together with Marina’s 
statement to the Secret Service agent, shortly after the assassina- 
tion, have strongly indicated that such persons should have been 
investigated? 

Inspector Kelley. Not by the Secret Service, we don’t feel. The 
Secret Service out of necessity, because of their resources, confined 
themselves to direct threats that we had received. 

Mr, Ford, Mr. Kelley, Quentin Machado was known to the Secret 
Service even before John F. Kennedy’s assassination 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford [continuing]. As being an associate of a person who had 
threatened the President and was investigated as part of a Cuban 
plot to assassinate President Kennedy? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Yet all of the information in the Secret Service files 
were not supplied to the Warren Commission stating this? 

Inspector Kelley. No, that isn’t quite true, Mr. Congressman. In 
the first group of reports that we sent to the Warren Commission, 
a report on Quentin Machado was sent to the Warren Commission. 
That report had a file number on it reflecting that there was a 
great deal more information in the Secret Service files on this 
particular situation. We have, since this matter came up with us in 
the investigation, we have been attempting to ascertain whether 
this group of papers, which is F-415, ever went to the commission, 
and we cannot say that it did or did not, but we can definitely say 
that the report on Quentin Pino Machado containing the same file 
number as this information did go to the commission, so the com- 
mission had access to this file and had access to the information. 

I also know that the commission, did an intensive inquiry con- 
cerning the activities of the Cubans in the Miami area, which 
involved this investigation. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Kelley, let me get to my real question here. I am 
concerned. Were you of the opinion that the Warren Commission 
was open to the possibility of the conspiracy? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Did you consider this information pertinent and rele- 
vant to their inquiry during this time? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Kelley, I have just a few other questions here. I 
would like to call your attention to JFK F-415 through F-418. 

Do you have it there? 

Inspector Kelley. I have F-415 and F-416. 

Mr. Ford. As I understand it, these reports contain information 
regarding the Secret Service’s investigation into a Cuban plot to 
assassinate President Kennedy; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ford, The Secret Service was aware of this information 
during the course of the Warren Commission; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. But never actually gave the commission these reports 
during their investigation; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Not these particular reports, but we did give 
the Warren Commission information concerning these plots, and it 
was the Secret Service Report No, 206 that we sent to the commis- 
sion, and it is in the commission file, mentioning Quentin Ma- 
chado, containing the file number under which these reports are 
filed. 

Mr. Ford. At the time, Mr. Kelley, were these reports considered 
by the Secret Service to be secret documents? 

Inspector Kelley. They were so classified, yes, 

Mr. Ford. Sir? 

Inspector Kelley. They were classified as secret. 

Mr. Ford. Is that a rationale for not giving them to the Warren 
Commission? 

Inspector Kelley. No. We gave other secret documents to the 
Warren Commission. That wasn't the rationale why they were not 
given. As a matter of fact, I don't have it before me, but I think the 
memorandum we also gave to the Warren Commission was classi- 
fied. 

Mr. Ford. You know earlier, it might have been when Mr. Mat- 
thews was talking with you, you mentioned that you were to 
supply them with relevant and pertinent reports. 

Did you consider the investigation of this plot a concern of the 
work of the Warren Commission? 

Inspector Kelley. Not really. In hindsight and with what hap- 
pened during the Warren Commission recommendation there, in 
my opinion this investigation that was conducted in Miami had no 
relationship to the Oswald assassination. It was, however, one of 
the things that the Warren Commission was reviewing, Oswald's 
connection with pro-Castro groups, and I just feel that this infor- 
mation was available to the Warren Commission; that so much of 
it came from other agencies that they probably had the same 
information from the Bureau and the CIA in connection with it. It 
may very well have been that some of the staff people in the 
Warren Commission came and reviewed these reports that we had 
since they had a referenced file number, knowing that we had 
information on these plots. But our records do not show that we 
transmitted these to the Warren Commission, 

Mr. Ford. But you are saying that you reported to them a file 
number; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Would there have been an 3 i;hing in the reports you 
provided to the Warren Commission which would have given them 
a clue as to what information the number might have referred to 
as a file number? 

Inspector Kelley, Yes, I think the memorandum we sent to 
them, Memorandum 206 that we sent to them, would have supplied 
that information, 

Mr. Ford. It would have? 

Inspector Kelley. It would have. 
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Mr. Ford. The FPCC, Mr. Kelley, or the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, is mentioned in the reports, and a member of that 
organization is alleged to be a part of the plot to kill the President. 

Would there have been anything in the files and reports you 
provided the commission to indicate the presence of this group in 
that investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. Not in the report, not in the particular two- 
page report we sent to them in connection with this case. That 
report dealt mostly with Machado. 

Mr. Ford. The two-page report? 

Inspector Kelley. I referred that we did send to the commission 
in this area. 

Mr. Ford. And the Warren Commission had the two-page report? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Let me ask you this: Were you aware at the time that 
Lee Harvey Oswald had been a member of the same organization 
in the New Orleans area, the pro — anti-Castro 

Inspector Kelley. Subsequent to the assassination? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, we learned of that subsequent to the 
assassination. We didnT have an}d:hing on Lee Harvey Oswald 
prior to the assassination. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Kelley, earlier today counsel for the committee Matthews 
asked you about the conduct of the Secret Service prior to the 
assassination. Relative to that, he asked you whether they had 
broken any rules or regulations of the Secret Service, and your 
answer was that they had not. 

Knowing, however, of their conduct on the previous evening, was 
it ever evaluated in terms of performance? 

Inspector Kelley. We would have preferred that they had stayed 
away from the places they were at. We would have preferred they 
had gone to bed earlier. But in the whole review of what had 
happened, there was no indication that that activity the night 
before had any effect on their performance the next day or that it 
had any effect on the assassination that happened. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, have you ever had a chance to review 
the Zapruder film? 

Inspector Kelley. The Zapruder film? 

Yes, sir. 

Chairman Stokes. And referring back to the question posed to 
you by Congressman Ford with reference to reaction time, did you 
study the film from the viewpoint of whether the reaction time the 
of agents was in accordance with what you felt would be top 
performance? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and it was reviewed, we 
reviewed it very thoroughly with the agents who were involved. 
The motorcade was moving. You can recall in the Zapruder film 
the very great difficulty Clint Hill had in even reaching the car to 
assist Mrs. Kennedy, and the agents were just not able to get up to 
that car in time. 
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Chairman Stokes. When you review the film, you can clearly see 
the reaction that Governor Connally had, with reference to the 
first shot. 

What reaction do you see in terms of the Secret Service agents? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, in the film, of course, there is no appar- 
ent action that is being taken by Mr, Kellerman, who is in the 
front seat. The driver at that time apparently was unaware of 
anything that happened, apparently through the concentration of 
his responsibility of driving the car, and there is no apparent 
reaction on the part of the agents. 

Chairman Stokes. But doesn't your investigation reveal that in 
the Vice Presidential car there is a reaction on the part of Agent 
Youngblood immediately? 

Inspector Kelley. When the caravan in the motorcade begins to 
move out, there is, when it was apparent that the motorcade had 
been fired on, and it was apparent that the motorcade had been 
hit, and the motorcade begins to move out from the area is when 
there is the reaction. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, the apparent real first reaction we see 
on the part of agents then is at the point where someone says 
''Let's get out of here." 

Inspector Kelley. “Let's get out of here." That was Mr. Keller- 
man's instructions to the driver, “Let's get out." 

Chairman Stokes. That is only after the third shot. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Chairman Stokes. What did your investigation reveal in terms of 
the activities of the agents the night before? 

Inspector Kelley. The night before? 

Chairman Stokes. Yes, sir. 

Inspector Kelley. It is a long time ago. This was an after-hours 
club where they had apparently — where drinks could be served. It 
was also a place, the only place open at the time in the area where 
the agents could go and have something to eat, and they went to 
this place for that purpose. 

Chairman Stokes. Do you recall what place you are talking 
about? 

Inspector Kelley. I beg your pardon? 

Chairman Stokes. Do you recall what place you are talking of? 

Inspector Kelley. No, I don't recall it. 

Chairman Stokes. How late were these agents about, that night? 

Inspector Kelley. I am sorry, Mr. Congressman. I don't recall. It 
was late in the morning. It was after midnight. 

Chairman Stokes. Can you tell us how late after midnight? 

Inspector Kelley. No, I am sorry I can't. I don't recall the details 
of that investigation. It was done by another inspector. Although I 
reviewed it, my memory on it isn't that good now. 

Chairman Stokes. Would the time 2 a.m. refresh your recollec- 
tion? 

Inspector Kelley. It was in that area, yes, sir. 

Chairman Stokes. So that we understand, so far as you are 
concerned, with all that you know about their activities the previ- 
ous evening, in terms of relating it to their performance the follow- 
ing day, you don't find that it in any way affected their perform- 
ance? 
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Inspector Kelley. No, sir. 

Chairman Stokes. Now one other question: I am not an expert in 
security, but it would seem to me that common sense would dictate 
that high buildings would afford an assassin a greater opportunity 
than a lower spot, if I were planning an assassination. 

Can you tell me to what degree the Secret Service covered the 
high buildings in the area or made any kind of investigation as to 
whether or not this could afford someone the kind of opportunity 
that was afforded that day? 

Inspector Kelley. At that time, in that time period? 

Chairman Stokes. Yes, sir. 

Inspector Kelley. The Secret Service had to depend upon the 
local authorities to assist them in this kind of a route survey. We 
have a parade route. There are hundreds of buildings and thou- 
sands of windows that a parade route goes down in a political 
situation as it was in Dallas. It is usual to go to the police and find 
out what buildings along the route are not occupied and then who 
occupied them. 

If possible, the police put somebody at the particular buildings 
that perhaps are not occupied. Then they ask for the cooperation of 
the people who occupy the buildings to look out for strangers and 
to see that the people who are asked to get into the buildings are 
people that are known to them. That is about the extent of the 
route survey that could be conducted in those days. 

A building like the Depository, the same thing would apply, that 
you would go to the manager and ask him to be concerned about 
strangers coming into the building. There would be no, for in- 
stance, review of every employee in the building to find out who he 
was. 

Chairman Stokes. You don't place any agents in those buildings 
or anything of that sort? 

Inspector Kelley. We do now, depending upon our resources, or 
police are asked to do it. But in those days there weren't that many 
people available. 

Chairman Stokes. Do you do it now as a result of the fact that it 
occurred then? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, we do it now because we have the re- 
sources to do it. The Congress has given us the resources to do it. 
We do it now whenever we can. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. My time has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Inspector Kelley, you served how many years in the Secret Serv- 
ice before you retired? 

Inspector Kelley. I came in in July of 1942. 

Mr. Devine. You retired when? 

Inspector Kelley. February 28 of this year. 

Mr. Devine. You were a special agent in charge of the Philadel- 
phia office and an inspector at the time of your resignation? 

Inspector Kelley. No, sir, I was the Assistant Director for the 
Protective Forces at the time of my retirement. 

Mr. Devine. But you were an inspector at the time of the assassi- 
nation? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Devine. One of the mandates of this select committee is, 
after having conducted the investigation hearing, to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress. You will recall that at the time of the 
assassination the offense apparently was against the peace and 
dignity of the State of Texas and not a matter necessarily of 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Do you in your capacity as a long time Secret Service employee 
have any suggestions or recommendations as it relates to an of- 
fense of this nature? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, as you know, that deficiency has been 
taken care of by the Congress. It is now a Federal crime to assassi- 
nate the President, that is § 1751, title 18 U.S.C, Hopefully, it will 
never happen again, but if it does, the jurisdictional lines have 
been a lot better drawn now. 

Mr. Devine. Yes. Well, again, at that time it was an offense 
against the laws of the State of Texas and the FBI intervened at 
the specific direction of the then President Lyndon Johnson? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devine. I guess the degree of cooperation then between your 
agency and the Bureau was satisfactory, was it not? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devine. And your primary responsibility was to protect the 
life of the President and the President's family? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devine. Who makes the decision prior to a motorcade on 
whether or not the motorcade route will be publicized? Is that by 
the Secret Service or 

Inspector Kelley. Usually it is by the staff. 

Mr. Devine. Whose staff? 

Inspector Kelley. The President's staff. 

Mr. Devine. The Presidential staff? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Devine. Does the Secret Service have the right of veto of 
that decision? 

Inspector Kelley. We have the right to suggest that perhaps it is 
not a good idea or that we have no problem with it. Usually in 
these areas where there is a political connotation to the motorcade 
the route will be published and usually has to be published. 

As a matter of fact, there is activity to get a crowd out so it has 
to be published. 

Mr. Devine. Apparently the Secret Service was not overly con- 
cerned in this instance, but had you received information that the 
President's life was in danger, did you have an absolute right of 
veto of publicizing a motorcade route or canceling a motorcade? 

Inspector Kelley. We have no legal right to veto them, but with 
the cooperation we have with the staff and the rapport that we had 
with the President's staff, if we had a serious consideration that 
the President's life was in danger, I feel sure we can persuade the 
President's staff to accept our recommendation. 

Mr. Devine. You in response to a question from Congressman 
Ford said that on that date and at that time that the Secret 
Service was “shorthanded," that you did not have the resources 
available that were needed. 
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Now why was this, because of lack of funds, lack of personnel, or 
poor planning? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, we like to think it was merely the lack 
of funds. The ability to do many of the things that we have now 
was not present at that time. We didn't have the numbers of 
people to do the proper route surveys. We didn't have the number 
of people to access and evaluate the kinds of information we should 
have been getting. There just was not enough people to do the job. 

Mr. Devine. I think you said you felt it was probably due to lack 
of funds? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Devine. Of course, it is easy for this select committee and 
everyone else to second-guess a situation like this and I think we 
all recognize that it is just totally impossible and impractical to 
expect that any agency such as the Secret Service or any other can 
totally guarantee that they can protect the life of a President when 
he is exposed to large crowds in a downtown area; isn't that accu- 
rate? 

Inspector Kelley. That is true, Mr. Devine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devine. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Preyer. 

Mr. Preyer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Inspector, I wanted to pursue additionally Mr. Devine's line of 
questioning. 

Now, taking advantage of your 36 years of experience and the 
fact that the assassination of President Kennedy was not the last 
nor the most recent attempt on the life of a President, we have the 
example recently of President Ford and others. What can be done 
in your estimation, if you were writing the law, what can be done^ 
legislatively to improve the protection of the President of the" 
United States? 

Inspector Kelley. Le^slatively, I am not too sure I have the 
answer to that, Mr. Fithian. We have been, of course, supported by 
the Congress ever since the 1963 incident. We have additional 
resources now. The requests for resources that we get are now 
being handled. Mr. Devine suggests, you know, another pile of 
money isn't going to do it. 

In the kind of society we have and the kind of contact that our 
President and the other people that we protect have with the 
public, it is very difficult to isolate them from the public. And, of 
course, the contacts with the public is where the danger lies, as we 
saw with Mr. Ford. There are an awful lot of disturbed people on 
the streets that I don't think we can do very much about. 

Mr. Fithian. Some have suggested that the requirement be put 
into the law that in motorcades such as this that you have to have 
a bubbletop vehicle or something of that nature. Others have said 
that the President speaking from a podium, the crowd of people 
that have not been prescreened or selected, that some kind of glass 
shield be a requirement. 

Realizing that you cannot insulate and totally remove the 
danger, are there things that you would recommend if you didn't 
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have to satisfy anybody else and your job was to safeguard the 
President of the United States and you wrote all the rules and 
regulations for that? Do you have any recommendations to make to 
this panel? 

Inspector Kelley. Strictly on security grounds, of course, the 
riding of the President or a dignitary in an open car down a parade 
route is a very dangerous procedure. Walking along a fence at an 
airport shaking hands with a campaign crowd is a dangerous proce- 
dure. There may be someone in the crowd who thought he would 
never get a chance to get that close to the President, but when he 
finds he is that close, he does something to him. 

The people who have assassinated Presidents of the United 
States have a characteristic running through them. They are all 
these loners, these people who have a grudge, with a mental histo- 
ry. Oswald fit that category exactly. The closest thing we had to a 
political assassination was, of course, the attack on Blair House, 
but there, again, the people that attacked it had mental problems. 

The isolation of the President in our society I just don't think is 
feasible. If he is going to do a parade route for a political purpose, 
he wants to be seen and, of course, this was the objection you get 
by some of the protectees with the people standing around him, the 
agents who surround him. 

You get complaints about that that they come out to see the 
President and all they can see is a group of agents standing 
around, they never get to see the President, either in a standing 
situation or in a motorcade. 

The cars are equipped to give him that kind of protection, to 
furnish him that shield between himself and the crowd, but fre- 
quently we were not able to use them. 

Mr. Fithian. It could be made a law, though, that that is the 
only car. That is just the way you build the car, I suppose. 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, that is the way we build the car. 

Mr. Fithian. I mean, it could be made a law that the bubbletop, 
the glass protection is required. Would you recommend that? 

Inspector Kelley. On strictly security grounds I would recom- 
mend it. I have very little faith that that could be or would be 
provided to the President or that the President would accept it. Of 
course, he would accept it if it was the law, but not that he would 
want it. 

Mr. Fithian. One other question: Do you have any recommenda- 
tions to make as to ways to improve the coordination between the 
law enforcement and security personnel, not only the Secret Serv- 
ice and the FBI but the Secret Service and local police depart- 
ments? 

Do you have any recommendations in that area? 

Inspector Kelley. The Warren Commission made some recom- 
mendations concerning the kinds of information that the Secret 
Service should ask these organizations to furnish them. We, of 
course, were and are in the business of protection. These people are 
in the business of gathering intelligence. They made recommenda- 
tions that we followed. 

And I think the arrangements we have with the local and the 
Federal agencies who are assisting us in this gathering of intelli- 
gence are first rate. There is, of course, in the last number of years. 
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and I was — I had some experience with it in the last 2 years of my 
years with the Secret Service since I was in charge of the Protec- 
tive Forces, and that is in the kind and the amount of intelligence 
that we are now getting from the intelligence-gathering agencies, 
the guidelines to the Bureau, for instance, concerning the kinds of 
activities they will engage in now in connection with radical groups 
has cut down tremendously the flow of information we have from 
the Bureau about groups. 

There has been a very significant decline in the amount of 
information we receive since those guidelines. They are having 
problems with the Freedom of Information Act, they are having 
problems with the Privacy Act, as to just what kinds of informa- 
tion they can collect. 

It has cut down considerably the amount of information availa- 
ble to the Secret Service for evaluation, it is our job, not their job, 
to evaluate this information and how it affects the safety of the 
President. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. McKinney. Mr. Kelley, I was riding in a Presidential limou- 
sine in Hartford, Conn, with President Ford when we were hit by a 
car. I am sure you read about it, everybody did. 

A Hartford policeman just simply forgot to block off a street. If 
you look at this picture over here, you see the President's limou- 
sine wide open and the only protection on either side is a police- 
man on a motorcycle, the very same situation we encountered in 
Hartford. 

Do you feel that the Secret Service should be given more men 
and more equipment and should they be doing the side running 
rather than the local police in a community? 

Inspector Kelley. No, I don't think, Mr. McKinney, that would 
solve too many problems. I think the kinds of activities that the 
police engage in everyday are not the kinds of activities that the 
Secret Service engage in and that it is not necessary for us to have 
our own motorcycle people, our own crowd control people. 

The uniformed presence, of course, in a crowd is a great deter- 
rent. Trying to quantify what prevention does is, of course, very 
difficult. We don't know how many assassins we have discouraged 
by the fact that we have people around the President or whether if 
we didn't have any around him, whether it would make a differ- 
ence. 

So I think the resources we have been given when we requested 
them have been adequate for it. 

Mr. McKinney. I would agree with you. I guess they are great at 
that. But when they are not standing in front of a green light, they 
are not too good. The bubbletop was not bulletproof, as I under- 
stand it it was simply plexiglass. 

Inspector Kelley. At that time, that is right. 

Mr. McKinney. But there is a possibility that it could have 
deflected the bullet or a possibility that the smashing of the bub- 
bletop by a bullet would have brought about a faster reaction. 

Who made the decision whether or not that top was going to be 
on? 
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Inspector Kelley. I am not the best witness on that I think. I 
think Mr. Rowley will appear before you later and I think perhaps 
he is the best witness on that. 

I have heard various interpretations of why. Of course, what you 
say is perfectly true, if we had a bubbletop there would have been 
some obfuscation of the assassin^s view. It is a deterrent. 

Mr. McKinney. The other question I would ask is: Even though 
the bubbletop was not on, I assume it had to be there in case it 
rained so it could be put on in speedy notice? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, it was in the back of the car. 

Mr. McKinney. Since the bubbletop was not on, why was no one 
assigned to riding the back of that car? It seems that two men 
standing on the back of the car holding on to those hand grips 
would not have obstructed the view of the President from either 
side of the parade, but they certainly would have obstructed the 
assassin’s clear line into the rear of the car. 

Inspector Kelley. Well, the information I was given on that 
subject was the President didn’t want them there. 

Mr. McKinney. OK, that is all the questions I have. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Edgar. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kelley, I notice from some briefing materials that we have in 
our booklets that you were present during several interviews by 
Captain Will Fritz of Lee Harvey Oswald; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edgar. Can you indicate for us why none of those interviews 
were taped? 

Inspector Kelley. The Dallas police didn’t have a tape recorder 
and I didn’t have one with me, and apparently no one else had one. 
They didn’t have a tape recorder for Captain Fritz anyway. 

Mr. Edgar. Wouldn’t it have been a logical thing in 1963 for 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Edgar [continuing]. For an investigative person like yourself 
from the Secret Service to demand or request or require a tape 
recorder be present when interrogating such a sensitive witness? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, I didn’t feel when I was allowed to come 
into the interrogation room that I had the right to insist on a 
recordation of it. I was there as a guest of the Dallas Police 
Department and Captain Fritz was handling it. 

On hindsight, I should have wired myself before I went in there. 
But it was just my own position that I did not think I should insist 
on a recording of it. 

Mr. Edgar. You used the phrase *'you didn’t think you were 
allowed”, or you were given permission to go in and listen in on 
the interview. Was there a breakdown in lines and chains of com- 
mand that made you feel as though you didn’t have full or equal 
opportunity with the captain of the Dallas Police Department to 
interrogate this witness? 

Inspector Kelley, No, there was certainly no lack of cooperation 
between the Dallas Police Department and ourselves and Captain 
Fritz and me. As a matter of fact, when we first went in to do the 
interviews, I didn’t know whether they had a recording or not. I 
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guess I just assumed they had, but I did find out later that the 
interview was not being recorded. 

Mr. Edgar. In your conversation with Lee Harvey Oswald, what 
did he say to you? 

Inspector Kelley. He indicated to me that he was a Communist 
but not a Marxist. The only other things he talked to me about, or 
I talked to him about, was the fact that he had been accused by the 
police department as being the assassin and we were concerned 
about whether he was or whether there was somebody else that 
assassinated President Kennedy and I would like to talk to him 
about it, and he indicated, I will talk to you later. 

Mr. Edgar. Did he indicate to you at that time that you were the 
first Secret Service agent to talk with him? 

Inspector Kelley. No; I don't recall that conversation with him. 

Mr. Edgar. Had he encountered any other Secret Service agents 
prior to your conversation with him? 

Inspector Kelley. No; he hadn't. 

Mr. Edgar. In his alleged leaving of the Texas Book Depository, 
did he run into any agents at all? 

Inspector Kelley. No; he did not. We didn't have any agents 
there. 

Mr. Edgar. It also indicates in our briefing material that you 
were placed in charge of the protective detail around the Oswald 
family; is that correct? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, I was not in charge of it. I formed it. I 
selected the people and supervised it. 

Mr. Edgar. Did you ever have occasion to talk with Marina 
Oswald? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes; I had several discussions with her. 

Mr. Edgar. And that was through a Russian-speaking Secret 
Service interpreter? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes; Agent Gopadze. 

Mr. Edgar. What were your impressions of Marina Oswald in 
the few days and weeks after the assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. My impression of her was that she was terri- 
bly frightened that something would happen to her, either that the 
U.S. Government was going to do something to her or that people 
would. She was frightened of being assaulted and attacked. 

Mr. Edgar. Did she indicate to you who she was frightened of 
specifically? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, the government, the U.S. Government 
would retaliate gainst her. 

Mr. Edgar. Did she indicate whether that was the CIA, the FBI, 
the Secret Service, the Dallas Police Department? 

Inspector Kelley. She didn't indicate specifically anybody. She 
did not get along with the FBI agents that had previously contact- 
ed her. 

Mr. Edgar. I have a great many additional questions in that 
area, but because of the time, let me just ask one final question: 
When we were putting together the Select Committee on Assassi- 
nations after its rocky history, one of the first things that we did 
under our new chief counsel was put together an investigative plan 
for both the deaths of President Kennedy and Dr. Martin Luther 
King. 
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Was there at any time a sit-down discussion with the FBI, the 
Secret Service, and/or including the Dallas Police Department, of 
an investigative plan along the lines of, gentlemen and ladies, let’s 
sit down and decide where we go from here in investigating each of 
the aspects of this tragic assassination? 

Inspector Kelley. No; not to my knowledge, and I certainly did 
not participate in any such plan. I did have several discussions 
with Mr. Malley as to what we were doing and why we were doing 
it, the kinds of things we were interested in and the kinds of things 
that were coming to our attention, either from the streets in Dallas 
or from our field offices. 

Mr. Edgar. As a non-policeman and a non-lawyer and someone 
who comes to this kind of experience in kind of a new way, it 
seems to me that that was an oversight on the part of the investi- 
gative agencies or that that was not a practice 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired, but 
the Chair will let the witness answer. 

You may proceed. 

Inspector Kelley. The order had come down that the FBI would 
take full responsibility for the investigation of the assassination, so 
there was really no problem then concerning ourselves and the 
FBI. 

The Dallas Police Department also understood that their role in 
the investigation of Kennedy’s assassination had been taken over 
by the Bureau. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes. 

Did, at that time, the Secret Service have specific contingency 
plans, like the military does, on hypothetical things happening, a 
specific plan to be put into effect by the agents on the scene? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, the specific plan, of course, in all the 
protective procedures was that if something untoward happened in 
a protective situation, the only plan was to get the protectee out of 
there, out of the dangerous situation. 

Mr. Sawyer. Was there any specific plan of how to do that that 
was laid out in advance? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes; the agents, of course, were to surround 
the President if he was in a vehicle. The vehicle was to be moved 
out directly regardless of convoys or motorcycle and to merely 
remove the President from the dangerous area. 

Mr. Sawyer. Is it presently just as vague as that or do they lay 
out specifics? On a parade route, let’s say, if things happen, where 
they go, what they do, and with how they get there? 

Inspector Kelley. It is much more improved now and there are 
practice runs of what to do in a specific area of attack. 

Mr. Sawyer. So that the agents know specifically if they are in a 
certain area of a parade route where they are going to go and how 
they get there? 

Inspector Kelley. Exactly. 

Mr. Sawyer. They didn’t do that then? 

Inspector Kelley. Well, it was not a practice to practice these 
situations in getting out of them. There was a lot less sophistica- 
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tion in those days as to how to handle an emergency than there is 
today. Mostly because of resources. 

Mr. Sawyer. I presume, then, at that time that individual agents 
didn^t know specifically what they, themselves, were supposed to do 
and where they were supposed to take a position or this kind of 
thing? 

Inspector Kelley. Oh no. I think the positions in a parade and 
the positions of who will stand where when the car stops or what 
each agent will do when the car is moving is spelled out and was 
spelled out at that time. 

Mr. Sawyer. I see. I don^t mean that there was no arrangement 
made for this sort of thing, but it was a lot less sophisticated than 
it is today and the agents did not have the opportunity to practice 
in those situations that they have today. 

Also, along the line of the questioning of Chairman Stokes, I, too, 
was impressed in watching the Zapruder film at how rapidly Gov- 
ernor Connally reacted to that first shot and all through the series 
of three shots there was no visible reaction by any of the agents 
that were in the pictures. 

Do they receive any training in recognizing by sounds the sound 
of rifle shots or pistol shots? 

Inspector Kelley. They do now. They receive formal training in 
it. In those days, the young agents that were on the detail, the 
trained agents that were on it, all had a great deal of physical 
attributes. There was no formal training in the recognition of shots 
before that. 

Mr. Sawyer. There is now? 

Inspector Kelley. Agents are always qualified with pistols. They 
were qualified with their firearms and the use of shoulder arms, 
but there was no specific training on the recognition of pistol shots 
or rifle shots. 

Mr. Sawyer. What also surprised me about that reaction by 
Governor Connally and the nonreaction by the agents through that 
time frame of say 7 or 8 seconds is that the agents, I would think, 
would be alert for exactly that kind of thing, be concentrating on it 
much as a sprinter might concentrate on listening to the starting 
gun, whereas Governor Connally would have had other things on 
his mind. 

And yet their reaction, for being there for that real purpose, is 
surprising, their total lack of reaction to it for such a long time 
frame. 

Inspector Kelley. Mr. Congressman, you know, Governor Con- 
nally was hit with a bullet. 

Mr. Sawyer. Not at that first shot. He turned to see where the 
shot came from and testified here and it is perfectly obvious in the 
picture that he recognized this rifle shot and spotted pretty much 
where it came from and he was hit by the next shot. 

Well, an 5 Tway, ^ide from that, one other thing that impressed 
me when I was in Dallas and looking at this was the so-called 
grassy knoll location, that we were told no one had either checked 
out or even stationed as much as a Dallas policeman there. 

If you are familiar with that situation, the fence runs along the 
top of the grassy knoll, a solid fence with trees overhanging, and 
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there is nothing behind it at all but a big, unoccupied gravel 
parking lot and railroad tracks and a perfect escape situation. 

Apparently, it was somewhat of a hangout for bums since there 
are wine bottles and everything else laying around back there. 

I am just amazed that the Secret Service would not have been 
alert to that kind of a situation because you could have killed the 
President from there with a handgun. 

Inspector Kelley. Well, along that parade route, from the air- 
port there were a number of those same hazardous situations on a 
parade route of that length. There were, of course, some police in 
the area. There was nobody on the grassy knoll. There were some 
police in the area of Dealey Plaza as it went into the underpass. 

Mr. Sawyer. Today would the Secret Service check out places 
like that and insist that there be some policeman behind that fence 
or somebody to cover that kind of a situation? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes, we do a great deal more of that than we 
did before. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. Mr. Kelley, I just have one question: Do you feel 
that the Secret Service and/or the FBI failed in its pre-assassina- 
tion investigation? 

Inspector Kelley. No, Mr. Devine. When you look at the back- 
ground of Lee Harvey Oswald, a number of government agencies 
had information on him. No one government agency had it all and 
the Secret Service had none. 

However, if we had, if we knew the totality of his background 
and if we knew that he was working in the bookstore at that time, 
I feel that the Secret Service would have done something to insure 
that we knew what Lee Harvey Oswald was doing at the time of 
the parade. We would have seen that he was at work or we would 
have seen what he was doing in the bookstore if we knew the 
totality of it. 

He turned out to be the kind, as I say, of the typical assassin, the 
typical assassin of Presidents, a loner, a man with a history of 
mental problems, a bitter man, a man who felt himself a failure. 

In talking to Marina, he was a very disturbed man. To predict 
human behavior to that extent, I think was just an impossibility. 
We have a great many people in this country who have these same 
tendencies who never turn out to be assassins. I think the ability to 
predict that kind of human behavior is still beyond us. 

Mr. Devine. So it gets right back, then, to the impossibility to 
totally protect any President isn’t that right? 

Inspector Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Kelley, at the conclusion of a witness’ testimony before this 
committee the witness is entitled to 5 minutes in which he may 
comment upon or explain or in any way amplify or expand upon 
the testimony he has given before this committee. 

On behalf of the committee, at this time I extend to you 5 
minutes for that purpose if you so desire. 
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Inspector Kelley. Just a minute Mr. Chairman, to expand on 
some of the discussion we had with Mr. Edgar as to the kinds of 
information we are now getting or not getting from the intelligence 
agencies that are responsible for the gathering of intelligence. 

We have found, or I have found just before I retired, a very 
serious declination in the number of reports we get from the 
Bureau and the kind of reports that we get from the Bureau that I 
think we should have. We got after the Warren Commission's 
recommendation up until 1974. We have had a great many of them 
and they are falling off predictably every month. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelley. We appre- 
ciate your appearance here. At this time you are excused. 

Inspector Kelley. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. The committee will recess for the noon hour 
and we will therefore have recess until 2 p.m. this afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 12:24 p.m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.] 

Afternoon Session 

Chairman Stokes. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair recognizes Professor Blakey. 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The next witness to be called this afternoon will be former Secret 
Service Chief James J. Rowley. Chief Rowley was Director of the 
Secret Service from 1961 until his retirement in 1972. 

As Director of the Secret Service in 1963 he exercised general 
supervision over President Kennedy's trip to Dallas. 

Chief Rowley entered the Secret Service in 1938 as a special 
agent. He received a master's degree in law from St. John's Uni- 
versity in Brooklyn, and in 1939 he was transferred to the Presi- 
dential Protective Division. He was named sp^ial agent in charge 
of the division in 1947, a post he held until he was appointed 
Director of the Secret Service in 1961. 

Chief Rowley has served six Presidents during his career vnth 
the Secret Service — Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon. It would be appropriate at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, to call Chief Rowley. 

Chairman Stokes. Would the witness please stand and raise your 
right hand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give before this 
committee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Chief Rowley. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES J. ROWLEY 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. You may be seated. 

The Chair recognizes Counsel Leodis Matthews. 

Mr. Matthews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rowley, in 1963 where were you at the time of the John F. 
Kennedy assassination? 

Chief Rowley. I was at the Treasury law enforcement training 
school's graduation luncheon, a restaurant in Washington, D.C. I 
was summoned to the telephone and was informed by Mr. Behn, 
who was at that time agent in charge of the White House detail. 
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that the President was shot. I immediately notified Mr, Bob Wal- 
lace, who was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in attendance at 
the luncheon, of the nature of the telephone call, and both of us 
immediately proceeded to the East Wing of the White House, 
where Mr. Behn^s office was located. 

Mr. Matthews. What did you do in regards to assigning respon- 
sibility for the assassination to anyone in the Secret Service? 

Chief Rowley. I spoke to Paul Paterni, the deputy chief, and 
asked him who was the nearest inspector to Dallas, Tex., having in 
mind that time was of the essence. He reported back that Inspector 
Kelley was just leaving Louisville, Ky. We were able to reach 
Inspector Kelley at the airport and told him to proceed immediate- 
ly to Dallas. 

Mr. Matthews. At the time you made that assignment to Inspec- 
tor Kelley, did you give him any specific instructions of what he 
should do when he reached Dallas? 

Chief Rowley. I did not speak to him, but I am quite sure that 
Deputy Chief Paterni did. Paterni told him to take charge of the 
investigation, which was also my thought at the time we decided to 
send him there. 

Mr. Matthews. Soon after Inspector Kelly arrived in Dallas and 
began his investigation, you received a communique through the 
mail, an office report, indicating that there had been a Chicago 
investigation of some Cubans? 

Chief Rowley. I did not get that. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Rowley, let me just call your attention to 
JFK F-419, a document I believe that I have supplied you earlier. 

Chief Rowley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Have you had occasion to read through that 
report? 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. That report indicates that you received it shortly 
after the assassination. It was entitled, ^'Possible Involvement by 
Quentin Pino Machado in a Conspiracy to Assassinate JFK.^^ 

Did you review that report? 

Chief Rowley. I do not think I reviewed that report. I did not see 
my initials on it, so therefore I have to assume I did not review it. 

Mr. Matthews. I also call your attention to JFK F-422, a docu- 
ment which you also have in your possession, entitled, ‘‘Chicago 
Investigation of Cuban Groups Alleged To Be Involved in the As- 
sassination of President John F. Kennedy.'' 

Do you have any recollection of having received and reviewed 
that report? 

Chief Rowley. I think my initials are on that report which 
would indicate that I did read it, but I have no immediate recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you receive any report about the agents' 
performance in Dallas? 

Chief Rowley. We did receive reports from time to time on 
Dallas, but which specific report are you referring to? 

Mr. Matthews. Well, did you receive a report indicating how the 
agents had performed at the time that the shooting episode oc- 
curred in Dealey Plaza? 
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Chief Rowley, The report indicated that they performed ade- 
quately under the circumstances. The action of Agent Clint Hill, 
that he was attempting to take some action, is indicative of the 
agent's response. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you play any role in supervising the investi- 
gation itself? 

Chief Rowley. No, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. I want to call your attention to what has been 
marked as JFK F-423, ^'Secret Service Organizational Chart," off 
to your right. In your opinion, would the Service have been orga- 
nized in substantially the same manner in November of 1963? 

Chief Rowley. Yes. 

Mr. Matthews. Would Mr. Kelley's position on the chart have 
indicated that he had authority in the field office to direct that the 
agents conduct whatever investigation he felt was necessary? 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir, he had that authority. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you ever establish any other panel or re- 
viewing board or authority for the Dallas investigation? 

Chief Rowley. Offhand, I do not recall any review panel, unless 
you have in mind what I heard this morning, that Mr. Kelly 
conducted a meeting in which they discussed the intelligence 
aspect of the Service. 

Mr. Matthews. Did that meeting occur in Washington? 

Chief Rowley. I believe it did. It would have, been at the PRS 
office. 

Mr. Matthews. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Chief Rowley. Mr. Kelley described it in this morning's hearing. 
I was not aware of it at the time. Today is the first time I became 
aware of the meeting. 

Mr, Matthews. At the time of the assassination, had the Secret 
Service established any procedures for the handling of physical 
evidence? 

Chief Rowley. I think basically they handled the phyusical evi- 
dence as they would any other evidence, particularly evidence in 
the criminal field. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Kelley mentioned that there was some con- 
fusion as to what the scope of the Secret Service investigation was. 
What authority did the Secret Service have to participate in the 
investigation? 

Chief Rowley. We were involved in the investigation in that we 
had the responsibility of protecting the President. The reason for 
my dispatching Mr. Kelley to Dallas was to supervise the investiga- 
tion, to ascertain the facts as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Matthews. The Chief of the intelligence branch of the 
Secret Service testified before this committee that he was removed 
from his position for what he interpreted as the failure of his 
mission. Were you responsible for his removal? 

Chief Rowley. In the course of reorganizing the protective re- 
search division itself, and because of the infusions of additional 
agents into that division to handle and evaluate the many rep>orts 
from the CIA and FBI that we were receiving at that time which 
required considerable supervision, we assigned an inspector to su- 
pervise the whole operation until the workload became less de- 
manding. 
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Mr. Matthews. Did you make any effort to close off the Texas- 
Mexico border? 

Chief Rowley. My first reaction was to ask the Immigration and 
Naturalization to close off the border between Texas and Mexico. 

Mr. Matthews. And at the time you made that request, what 
thoughts did you have as to what should be done? 

Chief Rowley. At that time, because of the proximity of the 
border to Dallas, I thought that there might be the possibility of 
someone escaping via that route. 

Mr. Matthews. In your own mind, in discussions with the per- 
sons convened on your staff to discuss the Secret Service role in the 
assassination, were there any thoughts that perhaps a person of 
international character may have been involved in the assassina- 
tion? 

Chief Rowley. There were those thoughts, and that was one of 
the reasons why I asked Immigration and Naturalization to close 
the border. 

Mr. Matthews. When the Warren Commission was established, 
you selected Mr. Kelley to be the liaison person? 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matthews. Why did you make that selection? 

Chief Rowley. Why? Because it was a natural selection, inas- 
much as he was in Dallas to conduct the investigation, and would 
be familiar with what might be required by the Warren Commis- 
sion, and therefore would be of great assistance to them. 

Mr. Matthews. As Chief of the Secret Service, did you ever 
make any attempts to meet with the person in charge of the FBI 
and formulate a strategy for investigation? 

Chief Rowley. I did meet with Mr. Hoover and, we reaffirmed 
the longstanding cooperative relationship between our two agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you have any input on a strategy of investi- 
gation for the Warren Commission? 

Chief Rowley. I think we did prepare something for the Warren 
Commission. Specifically I do not recall, but I have in the back of 
my mind such a report. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Kelley has already testified to some exhibits 
I would like to identify for the record which you have a copy of: of 
JFK F-414, of JFK F-415, of JFK F-416, F-417, and F-418, a series 
of reports which his testimony has indicated involved the Secret 
Service investigation of the Cuban plot to assassinate the Presi- 
dent. 

Were you aware of those reports during the course of the Warren 
Commission investigation? 

Chief Rowley. No, I have no recollection of them. 

Mr. Matthews. Do you have any recollection of having reviewed 
those documents? 

Chief Rowley. No, sir. You mean at that time, or recently? 

Mr. Matthews. At the time that the documents were generated. 

Chief Rowley. No. 

Mr. Matthews. Did you work out any agreement as to which 
files would be supplied to the Warren Commission? 

Chief Rowley. That was left up to Inspector Kelley, since he was 
the one most familiar with what documents. In fact, he was direct- 
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ed to comply with all the requests that were made by the Commis- 
sion to the Secret Service for reports. 

Mr. Matthews. Were there any restraints on his authority to 
produce reports? 

Chief Rowley. There was no restraint on his authority. 

Mr. Matthews. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would move for the 
admission of JFK exhibits F-419 through F-422, and request the 
chairman^s approval to make a subsequent submission. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection they may be entered into 
the record at this point. 

[The information follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-419 

Secret Service Report Regarding Quintin Pino Machado’s Possible 
Involvement in Conspiracy To Assassinate JFK 
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JFK Exhibit F-420 
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1 ' ' ■ 

3-11-5503-s 

2. 
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for a political office in that area. 

’^rovai". This is one Jack Broi/n, who is reported to be the Trapar rial 
Lizard of the Diizie rOan, Chattanooga, Term. Ke is described as xshibe; male; 
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and the FBI office, Knoxville, Tenn, is alleged to hava background 
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Jackie Brotm is reported to be the son of Jack Bro'.m and resides with 
hlT in Chattanooga, Tcnn. 
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of Jack 3rov/n. 
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state an’, has an office at 4-330 IM... ffnt Ave., !.i.=r,’i, Fla- At one time 
• ••■is ci’jit'- acti ’3 in ’the Florida Otates Fights Party \:hich is no longer 
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JFK Exhibit F-421 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

_ 3 - 

Charge oi: the Dis trice in which the visit is scheduled. He 
coordinates all local activities and works out a minute by 
minute schedule lor the President's visit- He coordinates, 
through the Special Agent in charge ol the proposed trip, all 
arrangements with the White House stall, with field offices of 
Che Secret Service, with political party officials and others 
directly concerned with the President's visit. He also goes 
to the destination of the proposed visit and personally takes 
charge of coordination with local law enforcement agencies and 
other local officials. 

On November 4, IS 63, the Secret Service White House Detail 
was informed that the President planned to make a trip to Dallas 
on November 22, 1963. Assistant Special Agent in Charge (ASAIC) 

Roy H. Kellerman was designated to be in charge of the Texas trip 
and Special Agent (Sa) Winston G. Lawson was assigned as advance 
agent in charge of preparations for the proposed Dallas visit. 

Final confirmation of the visit plans was received on November 8, 
1S»63. (See Exhibit 1 - Tentative Itinerary for President's Visit 
on November 21-22), 

A . Identification of Individuals Believed Dangerous to the President 
The Secret Service has established procedures which are 
designed to identify in advance Individuals in. the area who night 
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CONPIDl-.NTIAL 
- A - 

constitute a threat to the person oi‘ the President* These 
procedures are initiated as scon as possible alter definite 
notification of a trip is received. They may be divided into 
two catagorias: (1) the activities of the Protective Research 

Section of the Service, and (2) activities cn the scene ol the 
visit under the direction of the advance agent in charge o£ 
preparations and the Special agent in Charge of the District. 

(1) Protective Research Investigation 
On November o, the Protective Research Section of the 
Secret Service , was informed by SA Lawson of the forthcoming 
visit of the President to Texas on November 21-23 and requested 
to make a suitable check to see if there were any identified 
individuals in Che Dallas area known to the Service to have 
cither threatened the person of the President or been brought 
to die attention of the Service as persons dangerou.s to the 
President. A search was then made of the files to see if any 
such individuals were known to be located in the areas where 
the President was to visit (exhibit 2). The flies of this Section, 
contain information on persons who over the years have coma to 
tl>e attention of the Section as potentially dangerous to the 
President. The basic criterion for including^ an individual in 
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coxfiur.:iTiAt 

the P;<S file is information which indicates the individuaL may 
constitute a t It rear to the porsen of the PrusidenC. The filas ■ 
include amon^ others, individuals afflicted with mental illness 
manifesting^ itself in behavior hostile to the President, those 
who have made overt threats, and those who belong to organized 
groups which have specifically advocated assassination of U. d* 
public officials. 

The number of names in the PR3 files presently approximates 
1,000,000, an unknown number of which are dead or inactive- A 
principal source of names is these who have written letters, 
sent pacV;ages , or made telephone calls to the White House which 
are thought to be threatening, or who have appeared in the vicinity 
of the White House making threats or conducting themselves in a 
way to arouse suspicion of hostile intentions. Other names are 
submitted to the Secret Service through established liaison 
procedures by Che the C.I.a., and state and local police 

departments . 

From th 2 basic PR$ files, certain narnes of seriously dangerous 
individuals are selected and also maintained in a trip file.' 

This fils contains approximately 100 high risk individuals. It 
is constantly changing as new names or new information is received. 


CONHOENTIAL 
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JFK Exhibit F-422 




THOMAS MOSLSY - HOMEH tCHEVAHJRIA IJrVHSTIGATION 
Secret Service oiaterials 


UNITED STATES CO\( -N'MSNT 

Memorandum 

TO : Cbier - Atta- DecutT" Chie£ Patemi 

5 ?>ow : ASaIC i^arti:; 9 ac, Chicago 

S03JZCT: Ho?Rar 3* IcheTarrla 





ThiJ will cacfira 317 locg distaacs choca call to Dapit7 Chi«r 
Paul Pataral ii which, the aspects, oi this case were discussed acd 
in which, it was agreed that, the nature oi this icrsstlgatica should 
be discussed with other federal ageocies to Insure that the/ do not 
have a prior case invT 3 lTLr.g these subjects which, would be jeopardised 
b/ continued investigation by this Service. 

liaurice G, ^articsau 

Acting Scecial Agent in Charge 
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Tho l-rrlTTStloa UatamlL^ vitlon Sjrricj-. I ?la. 
c-irtM tha fil«“ of Hacaro Saaaol 7iliiJ.v.la Ilci'.cvp.rriA 
ia not in thalr IccaL offlca^ Ther ‘.‘'.oir 

Can feral Office, Vfaahiaston, D.C. could ail'd, so tiic 
Icaatioa of thia flla* Tho ?rtmcl3co BLar.co In a»ib— 
loot, caaa ia- acaoona rsthov than tha Fraacioco Blanco 
^.'^r^.^fclonDd in CC<^->30 ,X56 » The ?7anolaco Blanco of 
interoat in thia irTvoati^tian ban boen tantatl'-’olr 
ileatifled ea J\ian Frssciaco Slanco-rarr:a-'ri3c, a r.s:i'lor 
of the Stxidant HavolutionarT" uLractarato at 71a, 

:/v I’iBr;'lCDCnC2is 

}?ororonca ia caio to carsrarsda. rororts <iat«l Cccacbor 3 . l'/63 ^7 C*A clvarl 
T'.ir ci'. Chi«t:;o, r^.r.oat inT C»jrthdr oC tMo rr.uo in ".laci ftrrra 

:cnuuj'n*-.r" :'o7^ro Sacud '.VJi.iivii Iche-varria arj* Ti'^r.r.iaz^ 

,1) cr3r:a, gr^jnis! 

lC-lC -63 ia^ulr^ -^-3 raie of 3-11-14- rolcti ve to Valid ■■ia-C-'.hcvar'ria a*’.i l*-3 
3 rot OL record. 

On tho Msa date, recorla of tha liSS,. I-flsri, Fla. railoi to lisclc?^ that the 
-ilo c r V'ddYdalcicha'xarrta waa la thia dlotrict. S/t Crarlca CJ'dloadoa, IZITS. 
^dvicol that cay have boar, a tramient thra«;:h rfiiUii an-J nia 

'll 3 would have been forwar.lol to the office vH:ore he --aa to oatahlloh >'«aUoaoa, 

•>. C’VallersLaa atatoJ that if thia partiedar i'llo v:zjz rot in Cldca:?p that tholr 
0C^tzQ:^^:--^h±c^oa O.C. woull bo oiiio to aivlso tho exact iocatlor. of 
-uo 
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CO-2-34,OJO 
• 2* 


On 12-11-43 tho reportinET asant dL3crcatI;r intoi^s^^ed F-^anciaco 
nenticr.el in CO-2-30 ,15o^. He is curraniJ^ realitii^ at 27H 
kl5tik St*, Hiari, Franelaco Blanco is daacriied as-w/n; Piyjrto Ricaaj 

5; 5*6"; liOr^-a ay^B^ ailTar ST37 2iair; dark ccc^sledon; arthritic 
•and has realxied in Jaacd. since 1927*-. As xtll be obserrad, the Francisco 
, Blanco doecrlbod abore ia accecne other than the Fraaciaco . 

iateraat in. tb±a isveetl^aticc*. v. 

On 12—12*^5 through a conCldaatial source IncuirT’ of The • 

Oircctorio Bcvolncionairo 25tudia3tille{D,Il.3,) (Student Havoluticnarj- 
pU-ectorata) at Miasl, Fla., acl It laa dstoralnad that this ot^aniaatioa 
. das a s^esbsr ffrsmi- as Jaast ?yangA . P1 ■ •- 

y_ ' '' ■ ?. ■ 

Later an. this eana- date the. conffidantlai source nnds personal contact 
\vith Francisco HLanco-Fer^iandea and, throa^h a discreet conversation 
t^Lth hin,^ Icaraod that he had beea in Chicago aporscdnatcls^ tw itseka a^o *. 
Tema-'Kian aUesedlr ie the head the dliiaiy i±aS3 of the Student. 
?.aTOlutionar7 Directorate at Xiant, Tlau 

ID"— ^3 tha liXS ni g of Jean: Francisco Blanco— rorriandfia under 
^r.oJr kfo*. Al2i96liD uas reviewed and it- discloses that Fomandos entered 
at MLsrd, Fla* cn lC-13-61 throush Cuban Passport 2lo* Li^7^U valid intil 
p-U-6l» Ho is described as w/n; Cuban; at- Flaar dal Bio, 

w5.iba; 5-7; ^ITCf blue erres;- black- stralsht hair fSjted on oaa side* At • 
the tira cZ his entry, he «as detained for vioiacicn oX tlia irri^aticr. 


Ca H-13-42 Fenandes cnlictod into tha U,S. 


2itl he aszi^JsrZ 


hotojmeii oC Fomardoa ;jcs erctracted Xrmi tUa Z!Z:3 Tils and uzhiciood 
conCidoatlaL oourca and he idastiXied jiiri as tha subject in qucstiion*. 


3 p.iOv-o^prapn ioas oesa i^eerodixce 
3ha Cnicaj^J cXXice* 

ci::ciiT2icTi: 


acd copies -are 


chad harato for uss 


^piOG of tills roport aro being forordad tc the 'uh::liLnjtCii F,0, in orier 
''h riOdo at tho Central omes oT an eXXort to dobersrina 

Hovaro Samisl. Valdi^/ia Schcva:':'ia, Ii_:c nurbar 
.^-jV- 0 io located there. For tho inforaation ci the 1‘ashington F.O., 

:-'varria is also known as Koaer S* schsvarria 2 nd is dcccribgl as k/sj Cubn- 
tom at Jatihcnico, C2saguo7» Cuba; 5-r; 160; blaX.: st.-ot.'iohoi ol:--^ * 

-is::icn. IiC3 nur.bor Ai223'7^^3. 
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Ci>2-34,03a 
- 3- 


•j- Photographs oC «iu»!ji Francisco Bl^co— Femaiiioa oxc attiahs*! Tor 
Chlcn^ and g r i ff s o othsridiSo directed thdp invaati^aticxi. is clcsad da 
Kissii* - -* _ .-. : ._ >: -^-l . ■•.' . •- : 


iTTAcrwsrrs -: v 

Chdea^V Photograph' of Slaoc^^emaadee* 

^-7-r ,- 


uota; laaaEKclr as Blancb^crnacdaa' is ths director of tlsa sdiitarr 
branch of tho D^RJS. in Mlasi, his siaadoa to CZiLca^o aa/ hars 
beea for tho purpose^ of secardn^ aiUtary ctruipcast frea raocao 
If tha*C2ilcago offLeo desires a dtroct iatorvlw vdtiv 
yfyHffgaiapies» • pisase aiTise^.?-:; j-i ;. 
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2:CC azd ^ :G0 aiii alie^sdl^ vej to ba bsLl bac^noe ^ 

:i=cicatad tiat thers i^as goi^ to ''...be- a bJ.b iJi ?0 daTS.,.'^ a=d 
icbffTarTia's grcrp was In'ter^s'ted Lz obtaialj:; s:cplc 3 lT--, Ihe aigsiii— 
rasas oi the abcyre s tatgrent do sot Jcicvfs aa sT this •■Jrltisg* 

thia- soe data, sscther^ check or the Chicago Police 13 sparbiest 
rilcar oT STispect Ihcsaa Moelej rereaied a record Tor Koolex ;=der the aXtu^ 
Art ^ tea ^ asd reflected that is April 1959 .teelex, Pickof ten, 

sad been, arrested for Illegal poeseeslctt of fictiticas license plates 
that whea sis car was searched sene sachlse girs were found and Mcsley 
been, tensed crer to the Alcchol asd Tebscoo Tas llTtsica of the Internal 
EeTesce Serrice*. , . . ' . 


Ca this sere date^ 3pe<^al igest- ‘ralter Pagers* of the Federal pCTa a u. cf 
Irrestlgati^ was apprised cf the possible r-eeting between Heslex 
Zshgy ar.i a csi UecaEber 1, 1565- Special Agent pogers was also adrlsed cf 
the possible negotiation for the sale of explasiTes, and he indicated that 
_to tire-best of his neccrx' one Warti r^^crtia^ a amber of the lirectorio 
.• yisrcdlante Pe'ffelnni marie, bad case Ncrsh -rerr Hiasi abent eighs or nine 
ncsths ago and sad oeen in. Qiicagc* >!cma. sad e:^re 33 ed an interest In 
cbtainsng dstcaators and had been ’’’•..op In Michigan--."’ trying to bux 
cet^saters. Special Agent Pegers was told that this Serrice wculd keep 
his agencx infemed of aej derelopcents . Pegers stated that if we lear; 
the naces of anx particoXar or gan icatiens nenticned bj Hoslax or Zche'varria^ 
the FBI wonld like to- jCWw about thai«. 

Cit Deesaher 1, I 765 , at P«3 t Thenias Moslex "* 3 - ccs erred sitting- 
i s his I960 'ntraderblri tn the paridng' lot behind the dticage transit 
Authorltx station at i: 221 Vest lirersex ATenns, Chicago, IHinais. At 
5:03 p- 2 . nener S. Zche’»arria arrired in his 155T red and white Chevrolet*, 
ne stepped next to Meslex Mosler- At 5:10 pnr-, 

nchevarria got out of Moslex'» antcccbils, got into bis own car,, par!^ it, 
and diea walked into the bus rtatica,.. dressed in his urifaxo:, apparsntlx . 
to go to werk*. 


3asicaHx> the- following transpireA at this neetlzgc 

Scherarria. was Late and was worried about being tardx fer his bus mr- 
Ifcslex indicated to Zcherarria that Koolax^a associates were ictereorted is 
-taking ever the financial backing of Zchavarriafs greup, and heslex indi- 
cated to Zchovarria that he believed the Cuban group had crlsinal backing; 
■that if these hoodluns were "**n:et too big,*.'^ Moslex^s group could take 
nare of thot. Koslej also told Zchevarria that if the Cuban grrip had 
signed any type of presissorx backers or bankers, Mosley's *' 

serganiratien could par off the note* Moslex also told ScheTarria that he, 
Xoslex/ was only a contact r.an, runner, and enforcer for Hosier's organica- 
-ticn, but if Zchevarrla could swing the financial bacl-dng of the Cubans to 
.Mosley's people, Pcsley would assure Zchevarria of a share of the profits - 
3teslex then chided Zchevarria about not wanting to go back to Cuba to fi^t, 
tao .which Zchevarria replied that the ether people could do the fighting, 
and when th- fighting was over Zchevarria wo»jid then return to -Cuba. 
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McsleT' then told £cheTs:rrd£. that id he cciild svin^ the Tinanci*!^ bichdng 
orer to Mosley's group, IchaTarrda could go back to Cuba vlth platty cd 
ncuey. 


k. checic ad "tile Chdcago 
a rrtncisct ^^l?-^o t r-sldin 
vine ^iadalutyl fornsrly 1± 
e=plc7-d byy Crcnana, Z::g«, 


Credit oureaa cn. Decerjoer 3, 1563, n 
5 - at 1333 South May Street, Chicago, ; 
Ted on (house number not sho^vs) Culle: 
MUee, XilLtais; had been th* reboot 
ure CooipauT ca I3ecsMer 2L, 1562* 


tTsAied toad 
iHitois; 
rton .iTerrie; 
od a credid 


Ca this sace date,, a search od the files od the Ihnigraticn s:d 
Maturaliratica Serrice revealed that cue Francisco Blanco, crdginallT" frcoi 
Mexico, vas cd record* It vas noted that the descripticu cT this Fracoisca 
Blanco vas not the sane as the subject cC the sane nana referred to Lithe 
prior record- newever, a photograph van cotainsd for future reference ard 
possible ideotd ficaticn-. 


Ci' Decenher' li, 1563? 


nf arrant 2-1-266 advised that Bchevarria 
— "“■^een Mosley and ’ — ' 
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Cn 1961 , :rsvt 




ia_Duc^ an^y-dl^ rssii- 


. vce iJi3'gczcr^3 j^Tjd±ar:ta ?-g7gl”r-',!T T»s7 -= ^ 

^Cardoso. =et i:i IsrL3« Cltr, >Ii33cc^ to discnas i riasti-s thit v« t 
aeid ca S«pt«uj«r 9, 1951 at Chicago. .Aiso mzsnt waa a ca^ canad 

all-g-dl^ Trsa -^anaaa Citj. ?j-oortadlr, Caricao :-faj actlzs at 
tee tide ^ the ams ?rcc=r=i-it ^ilcer 'cr- this do^sEant. Acoardinr to 
Custou ^f-les, Cardcao la a eatsfallced idertcae citlcaa acd vaa --aidisa- 
It 23Z7 °Squ-J; l!r==tiIX ATgu«,^i=^gg, m± =cij. --*■—.« 

Ca Seotaiei- ?, 1561, BcriaariMt it ths Ti=':i''~'- noteria Chiciso -iti 
Cartoa o, St qsa, acd cue Sr. Grlacdp^^Qach. repreaestatiTe of the Ccaazr 
2 dti-C<=r=iat l=r. Ihia sieeticg^ wae called fer the purr-oae cT diaccaalea- 
the aale cT atch Icessr aa X-1 rlilae, rlTlea, haird gr-dadae, £L=ce 

^iJ^rawerr^ harcokar, SCTnitica. fcd the asce. 

Cd Septasrer’ 12, 1951^ another meeting vaa held bj the aace grora ta 
diaccae the price' acd tTpe oC a— ** * 


Scae tide ! 


later Id 1961, eaart date u=!cicor-, cue !£artlz Mcrra (rrcbahlr 
the 3 are persen rentiiaed hy 931 Agent Rcgera), who according to the Cnatcrj ' 
rilea ia the ?ratlcnal Coordinator of the IJlrectcrio latndiante PjsTolncicnac-' c, 
ectained 3,CCQ foae-type hlaating: capa ircsi Burkean snd t*JO telegraph sending 
sgedly were given, tc Irelio Dnqna,, -wno aijnccaed-iy 


recenring aeta ■snnen 


tccic them to Hiani. According to the Ceatetra file, Horna had crigizally 
snhnitted hia reqneat. fer blasting capa tc iTcae Cardoao (nenticned abc 7 e)«H^M 

On October I9o2> C-ed^e ?{artl (prcbahly forse Marti SalacarTT* 
rsaiding. at ljl^I^la«ocd.c>n »l , Illinois. C\ ican~reinga* i' j- 

irking for the HE, taiecnoned 3urknan and inquired into the pcaaibllitT’ 
cf obtaining fear or fire tens of an enploaire known aa g 4i^ ) t t accut' this 
aar.e tine, Hnrknan allegedly arpplied Marti S Salanar and*!!c^ s-lth 1,000 
blaating caps, and Moma. and Marti Q Salanar reportedly w-at to :ilani. 
All3gedl7, these nan had drirea to Snrican’a residence and then. aUcgsdZy 
xrore cn to Miani after recairing these ratarlals’.. 

Th^iles of the Bnregn of Cnatcsia also reflected that in. October 1S53 * 
■ti^ree ^^iirLdnala, all. allegedly Ch±ans, who were Identified Ja^Cer^aol 
(TtJU) gierra, and ! (rl^) ^narnania.s,' ' had cese to the *iill07r 3tnr, Michigan 
airport, where th^ were nen oy "bnniesan and then taken to rccca which had 
been reserrsd for then at the I’Cajf lower Hotel in Plynonth, tiichlgan. 
Allegedly, these Cubans adrised enrictan that they wanted to purchase 
Ji5 caliber pistols, sub-nachine gens, Browning autenatte v-apens, cccrposl- 
ticn C-3 exploslres, r-coilless rifles, and arruniticn for these wsapens* 

Ihey indicated that they had the necessary fmds and were Inpatient to 
•chaee» 2uric:an was told that tbs group needed these 
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It ;»iy dst«r=±nsd cr uecscber ICj 196 J, that Hcc-r 3*. Icha^srria. 
Ior=srl7 liT*d at 22^6 }?Gr-:Q Vaahtaaaw ATacua, Cztzzso, Illircls, in addi- 
•=Lcn to ctbar addrasaaa n:anticnen in th^ raoort ci lececier 2/ 

1963, Gf Stedal .-^antat Ifcoasn and T^<sr, u* 3, Sacrat Sezrtce, Chicaso- 

Cs Deccriasr 10, l?63y 2-I-236 adrdaed that he is poslttTe he can 
intrccxice an undsrco^ar a^ent into this irroc.p at anj tins. 


■22£in 3* ICZI7AHZD. - pra^ouslr described^ 


HCMAS liOSLii - ?reriot:sl 7 described*. 


t^GCX'-^jr CV3A2i net by Itcalsy and Iche’J'srrda cn Jfover.ber 23, 1?63 prsTicTi3l7 
dfiscrihed. 



ish cr Greek; 13 to 32 ^'aars; 

V sharp dresser; suit ar.d tie; 
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(Xl-2^3L,lCk 


DI5?CSITIC:( 


InvMtigaticn ccnd:icted by 3. Secret Serrlce izdicites tiiat 

a, groTip o£ anti-Castro Ciiacs is sndsaTorlng to acctsinlats autcaatic 
'^apcns, £C3T=iiticn, and explssiTsa* for the allaged purpose of overthrew— 
ing the Castro regins • 

Ihassruch as this actiritT^ doss not ccae vithis the jurisdiction of 
the TJcitad States Secret Serrice, as- there is no apparent Ttclatica 
'litich falls within this agsncj's pur7ie%> the inTeatigatlca of t>?- ^ case 
hx the- Secret Sersice is being dlsccirtinned^. 

Copies of this report are being directed tc the Chicago offices or 
the- IT* Cnst^ss Sersics, the Alcohol, and Tobacco Tax DiTision of tis 
Internal HsTenne- Serricey and the- Federal 3nrean of Inrestigaticn for 
whatever centinaad attenticn is deened ' appropriate oy those agencies,.- 


DISTnIouTICja 


Chief 

MiaTTf' 


Dallas 

Xco 

Detroit 

- I CO 

jand Papids 

1 CO 
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P3Z,. Chicago 
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Mr. Matthews. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. At this point the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Ford, for such time as he may 
consume, after which the committee will operate under the 5- 
minute rule. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rowley, when you became aware of the assassination, you 
requested that the Immigration and Naturalization Service at the 
Texas border be alerted. Could you tell us why? 

Chief Rowley. I just tried to explain that it was a natural 
instinct or reaction, if you will, to do that, thinking that there 
might be some avenue of escape in that direction. 

Mr. Ford. Were there any thoughts on your mind at the time 
that there might be an assassin from a foreign government who 
would then attempt to escape to Mexico? 

Chief Rowley. No, not at that time; no, sir. 

Mr. Ford. You mentioned a minute ago to the counsel that you 
met with the Director, Mr. Hoover, and in talking with him, did 
you ever discuss the line of investigation and the exchange of 
intelligence? 

Chief Rowley. That was worked out right after the assassina- 
tion, Mr. Congressman, but we already had their cooperation to the 
extent that they were able to provide us with intelligence informa- 
tion prior to that time. 

Mr. Ford. You mentioned earlier that you assigned Inspector 
Thomas Kelley 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford [continuing]. To Dallas for the investigation. Again for 
the record, why did you assign Mr. Kelley, dispatch him to the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area? 

Chief Rowley. I assigned Mr. Kelley because he was the nearest 
inspector to Dallas at that time. As I explained previously since 
time was of the essence, I wanted to send an inspector as quickly 
as possible, and Mr. Kelly was the closest one. One of the responsi- 
bilities of an inspector is to do precisely what Mr. Kelly did in 
Dallas, direct the investigation and the activities. 

Mr. Ford. Was he there to investigate who may have been in- 
volved in the assassination or to review the performance of the 
Secret Service in connection with the eissassination? 

Chief Rowley. He was there to become involved in the investiga- 
tion to determine the facts surrounding the assassination. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Rowley, you testified before the Warren Commis- 
sion June 18 of 1964. At that time in your testimony you were 
asked by Senator Cooper the following questions, and I quote: 

Do you have any information based upon any facts that you know based upon any 
information given to you by persons who claim to have personal knowledge that 
there were persons engaged in a conspiracy to kill President Kennedy. 

And your response was, ‘T have no such facts, sir.” 

He then asked you the following additional question, and I quote: 

1 address the same question as to whether you have any information that the 
killing of President Kennedy had any connection with any foreign power. 

Your response was, and I quote: 
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I have no such information. 

We have heard testimony from Mr. Kelley indicating that there 
were assassination plots investigated by the Secret Service in early 
1963. Were you aware of those investigations at the time of your 
testimony before the Warren Commission? 

Chief Rowley. I would have to look at the reports themselves, 
Mr. Congressman, to see whether my initials were on them. In the 
reports that you speak of, it was established that there was not any 
activity directed against — or of interest to us as it affected the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Ford. Going back to the first question, you said, ''I have no 
such facts, sir.” 

The second question you also said, “I have no such information.” 

I am asking now, were you aware of those investigations at the 
time you appeared before the Warren Commission? 

Chief Rowley. Well, if I made that statement, then I was not 
aware of those facts. 

Mr. Ford. I would like counsel to give the witness JFK F-416, F- 
417, F-418, and ask the witness whether his initials appear upon 
the face of these reports. 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Chief Rowley, why did you not call it to the Warren 
Commission’s attention back in 1964 when you appeared before the 
Commission? 

Chief Rowley. This information at the time was handled either 
by the PRS or through Mr. Kelley, and I can only assume, Mr, 
Congressman, that these reports were furnished to the Warren 
Commission. 

Mr. Ford. The reports in your hand were reported? 

Chief Rowley. That is right. It was an ongoing investigation, as I 
see it, in which case there would be a relationship with the FBI 
and the CIA, and in the ultimate I would think that the report 
itself would establish whether or not it affected the safety of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Ford. But you had initialed these reports or documents prior 
to the June 18, 1964 appearance before the Warren Commission; is 
that correct? 

Chief Rowley. That is correct, sir. This was a year before the 
assassination. We are talking about 1962. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Chief Rowley. At this time I 
have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, and yield back the time. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Edgar. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rowley, were you here this morning when Mr. Kelley was 
speaking? 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edgar. I had asked him about the process of taking over an 
investigation such as the assassination of a President of the United 
States and asked about the investigative plan, whether or not 
Secret Service would have sat down to put together such a plan. 

To your knowledge, was such an investigative plan put together 
to coordinate the FBI and the Secret Service and other investiga- 
tive agencies’ analysis of the assassination? 
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Chief Rowley. No, sir. 

Mr. Edgar. In your meetings with J. Edgar Hoover, wouldn't it 
have been logical for you as Chief of the Secret Service and he as 
head of the FBI to determine what strategy or plan you would have 
to investigate this death? 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir. Your earlier question was that before 
there was an opportunity for anybody to sit down, the President of 
the United States directed that the FBI to conduct the investiga- 
tion and that the Secret Service would cooperate with them in any 
manner and phase that we could. 

Now I did indicate to the Director at such meetings that we 
would cooperate with them. They had their own strategy as to how 
they would investigate it. 

Mr. Edgar. But wouldn't it have been appropriate for you as 
Chief of the Secret Service to say, Mr. Hoover, I understand that 
the President has designated you as the lead agency in this impor- 
tant investigation, but we have a role to play las well because it was 
our agents who were attached and assigned to the President for his 
protection and we have an agent in Dallas by the name of Mr. 
Kelley and there are others involved who have information. How 
can we sit down to make sure that the information that we have in 
our Secret Service files as well as the ongoing and continuing 
reports that are coming in from our field offices can be analyzed in 
an appropriate place in your investigative plan? 

Wouldn't that have made some sense? 

Chief Rowley. It would have made some sense, but I think it was 
all developed subsequently by submitting such reports by both 
agencies to the Warren Commission and eventually evaluated by 
their legal staff. 

Mr. Edgar. But in hindsight — and I know it is difficult in hind- 
sight — looking at a situation where there was information availa- 
ble to you, at least out of your Chicago office and your Miami 
office, relative to threats on the President's life in the files of the 
Secret Service and that information was available to you prior to 
the death of President Kennedy, shouldn't you have that informa- 
tion with the FBI as well as the Warren Commission? 

Chief Rowley. I think Mr. Kelley indicated, and if he hadn't, I 
will say it now, that the FBI was in on that operation as well as 
the Agency. So we were exchanging information in the entire 
thing. 

I think you will find in the ultimate that we have found that 
there was no particular jurisdiction on our part, and that there 
was nothing of interest to us. 

Mr. Edgar. Let me talk about Mr. Kelley's arrival on the scene 
in Dallas. If you would have put yourself in Mr. Kelley's place, 
arrived in Dallas and went to the Dallas Police Department, sat in 
on several interviews with Lee Harvey Oswald yourself, would you 
have tape recorded that conversation? 

Chief Rowley. I don't know whether we had tape recorders, but I 
think you must recognize under the situation at that time that Mr. 
Kelley was rushed down there and even if he had the funds to rent 
a tape recorder, I don't think he would have had the time to do so. 
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Furthermore, I don’t think that he would have anticipated the 
type of confusion that he encountered as he described it to you, 
nobody would have. 

Mr. Edgar. Would you have insisted that word for word, verba- 
tim be taken down by a court reporter? 

Chief Rowley. If you could obtain one, I suppose you could. But 
in the confusion, no one had an opportunity to ask questions be- 
cause in addition to the people that he described there, there were 
also the press right beyond the perimeter trying to ask questions. 

Mr. Edgar. One of the reasons, Mr. Rowley, that I am pursuing 
both the investigative plan and the activities of the immediate 
investigation, it just seems to me that the Secret Service and the 
FBI and the Dallas Police Department, someone should have had 
their wits about them enough to say, let’s sit down and before we 
interview and before we go running in 1,000 different directions, 
let’s analyze what we have on our hands, tragic as it is, and make 
sure that the press is secured, the corridors are secured, the alleged 
assailant is secured, that the information that we receive from that 
assailant is taken down for possible use in the investigation. 

I don’t get that sense from looking at the materials that are 
available to us. The sense that I get, and maybe you can correct me 
if I am wrong, is that there were three agencies who felt that they 
either had some jurisdiction or no jurisdiction, that they had some 
information or no information, and that they had their agents on 
the scene but not necessarily talking and coordinating with each 
other and that no one strongly was in charge from the Federal 
point of view. 

Is that a misreading of what actually took place? 

Chief Rowley. Captain Fritz was in charge, but whether or not 
he had the command of the situation, I can’t say. But that is all 
very nice if you can lay it out in advance knowing that there would 
be an assassination, knowing that you would arrest a certain indi- 
vidual and then be able to take him into custody and then set up 
the guidelines as you just enumerated. 

But here was a situation where they arrested Oswald, took him 
into the police station, photographers, television cameramen, re- 
porters and all were descending on the police headquarters trying 
to get to the man, trying to obtain his picture, the reporters trying 
to listen into the conversation and so forth. This is what Mr. Kelley 
described to me at the time. 

In addition, you had the situation with the Dallas Police Depart- 
ment. The State had the responsibility initially. So that as Tom 
Kelley indicated this morning, you know, they were the host, so 
therefore you had to respect their jurisdiction. 

To carry this a bit further, the FBI kept after me to try to get 
our man in charge in Dallas, Vernon Sorrels who was the agent in 
charge, and had a rapport with the Chief of the Dallas Police 
Department, to get them to release the rifle so that it could be 
flown to Washington and for ballistic tests. This is the process that 
I had to go through at the time in order to get them to release it. 

So I give you that for what it is worth that there was confusion 
and difficulty. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Edgar. I thank the gentleman. 
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Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. McKin- 
ney. 

Mr. McKinney. No questions. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry floor business prevented my being here during the 
key part of Mr. Rowley's testimony. I do want to welcome you here. 
I know we have pulled you back from retirement at the beach to 
testify this morning. I am sure it is not a very pleasant experience 
to have to go through all these things. 

You did testify before the Warren Commission, didn't you? 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devine. Did you testify before any congressional committees 
in connection with this matter? 

Chief Rowley. Yes. In 1976, in February, I testified before the 
Senate Intelligence Committee chaired by Senator Schweiker. 

Mr. Devine. Do you as the former head of the Secret Service 
have any thoughts that you would like to impart to this committee 
inasmuch as the mandate of the House is that we make recommen- 
dations to the Congress in the area of possible legislation as it 
relates to assassinations? 

Do you feel that you would have been in better shape to have 
your agency handle it better if you had had more laws at your 
disposal or more funds or did you have the authority you felt was 
necesary to do what was necessary to protect the President? 

Chief Rowley. I think within the framework of that period, we 
didn't have the manpower or the equipment that we would have 
liked to have had. But I must say that since then we have the 
manpower and the equipment. 

Mr. Devine. Have you given it any thought, Mr. Rowley, about 
whether any further Federal legislation is necessaiy to m^e your 
organization more effective or to make the security of the Presi- 
dent more effective? 

Chief Rowley. Well, in all honesty, Mr. Congressman, since I am 
retired I haven't given that much thought. I would have to say that 
my successor. Director Knight, undoubtedly would have some views 
on that. 

I am quite sure that there have been considerable improvements 
in all phases of the Secret Service in the past 5 years under his 
leadership. 

Mr. Devine. That is all. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have one final question. 

Mr. Rowley, would it be your opinion that the evidence of possi- 
ble Cuban involvement was never fully investigated by the l^cret 
Service? 

Chief Rowley. I don't think I could say that, Mr. Congressman. 
For one thing, we investigated to the extent we could with the 
cooperation of the information we got from the CIA and the FBI on 
the individuals that were earlier mentioned. 

Then, further, I would not be privy to what the Warren Commis- 
sion legal staff did in the course of their investigation to establish 
something like that. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. There is just one or two questions. 

I am interested really in what current procedures are. Do I 
understand correctly that they now do actual practice runs on this 
kind of an emergency if it comes up so that everybody knows in 
advance just what kind of a game plan they have if something 
extraordinary happens? 

Chief Rowley. That is now part of the training, Mr. Congress- 
man. We have out at Beltsville an outdoor range and training 
facility in which we are able to train the agents under all types of 
conditions and possibilities. 

Now whether they have improved that within the past 5 years, I 
don't know. But I know when I left we had that kind of training. 

Mr. Sawyer. Do they start out with a kind of a premise that 
such a thing is going to happen on each motorcade so that they are 
mentally attuned to not being caught unexpected but actually ex- 
pecting this on each time? 

Chief Rowley. It has greatly improved by 100 percent. We have 
alternate routes which are patrolled by our agents and the police. 
There are communications on different channels so that they don't 
conflict with the main motorcade. We have men posted on roofs 
and places that were selected as vulnerable places by the advance 
agents. We have a certain number of advance agents who are 
supervised, who are assigned certain particular things such as 
buildings along the route and the type of traffic that runs through 
the city, et cetera. 

The other factor is that there is constantly a helicopter flying 
above, checking ahead with communications with all the posts on 
the roofs to advise them of what they see here so that they can 
take immediate action. 

Mr. Sawyer. As I said to a previous witness, I have been very 
impressed in watching the Zapruder film, the slowness of the reac- 
tion of the agents compared to the reaction of Governor Connally. I 
think for anyone watching that, it is perfectly obvious that they 
were not really alertly attuned to the possibility of some cata- 
strophic event like that happening. 

I just wonder if there has been some effort to in effect instill an 
approach that instead of it being the unexpected, it is the expected, 
and they are just waiting for it to happen which might have 
increased their reaction time and might have saved the President? 

Chief Rowley. Well, I think there is an exhibit from the Warren 
Commission that shows that one of the cars had the door swung 
open apparently after the first shot in which two agents are at- 
tempting to get out at about that time which may not have been in 
the Zapruder film. 

But to bring you up to date, the men are trained in precisely the 
manner that you have indicated, the response, the reaction, et 
cetera, and where their position is on the car when an incident of 
that kind happens. 

Chairman Stokes. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, certainly. 
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Chairman Stokes. On the point Mr. Rowley just made with 
reference to the fact that there is an exhibit, during the recess I 
had discussed with Professor Blakey my concerns and your con- 
cerns about this reaction time. At the appropriate time he says he 
is prepared to show us this particular exhibit which does denote 
some reaction time which I will ask him to do at the appropriate 
time afterward. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, they were pretty much out of range of being any help to 
the President in this kind of a circumstance anyway. But the two 
agents in the car, by just jamming the accelerator on that first 
shot, might ar^ably have done some good. Yet it wasn't until the 
third shot, which I guess spans a time frame of 7 or 8 seconds, 
which while it might not sound like a long time, is time enough for 
somebody to run 75 yards if they are a sprinter, they could have 
wheeled that car, it seems to me, a lot quicker than they reacted. 

I recognize that if you are not expecting a thing, it takes you a 
little while to gather your wits about what is happening. But if 
your mental attitude is, as I said before, a sprinter on the starting 
blocks waiting for the gun, if you are attuned to that, your reaction 
time is much quicker. 

Chief Rowley. You have to consider the scene, Mr. Congressman. 
The driver is concerned, and incidentally it was an armored car 
which carries considerable weight. 

Mr. Sawyer. But with no top. 

Chief Rowley. No top, no, but it is still heavy in the body. When 
you are involved in one of those motorcades and there are people 
shouting and acclaiming the individuals and the motorcycles, you 
know, at times they slow down and then they have to kick the 
motor in and it explodes and so forth, these agents have been used 
to that. 

So that when this first or second shot was fired, they eissumed, 
because their concentration in the meantime is on the public and 
the people there, and they are oblivious to what the noise is that is 
going on, in other words, it was difficult to distinguish between a 
backfire and a rifle shot. 

So that these things have to be considered when one attempts to 
evaluate whether there was a reaction in sufficient time or not. 
Having been through those exercises many times myself, I recog- 
nize the problem that they had at that time. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, I am only comparing it to Governor Connally 
who probably has heard a lot of backfires, too, and he immediately 
reacted to what he recognized, according to his testimony and quite 
obviously in the film, as a rifle shot where there was no compara- 
ble reaction by the agents for two additional shots. 

Anyway, thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I have. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

I wonder because of the concern that both Mr. Sawyer and I 
have had in this area, Professor Blakey, if while Mr. Rowley is still 
here, you would display that exhibit and comment upon it. 

Mr. Blakey. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the clerk display 
F-126. This exhibit, Mr. Chairman, has already been entered in the 
record. It is a photograph taken, according to the best evidence in 
the record, at approximately the time, according to the acoustics, of 
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the second shot which would be approximately 1.6 seconds after the 
first shot. 

I wonder if the clerk would use the pointer. You can see the 
Secret Service agents in the followup car have turned their heads. 
You can see four Secret Service agents. Two of them have turned 
their heads and are beginning to look back at the depository. 

If you look back at the third car, the white car behind the 
President's limousine, the doors are opening. The evidence in the 
record would indicate that it is from that car that Secret Service 
agents came in an effort to protect Lyndon Johnson, the Vice 
President, who was following the President's car. 

So that if the acoustic evidence is correct, the first shot was fired 
and apparently missed, and 1.6 seconds later, the approximate time 
of this photograph, you do have the beginning of reactions by 
Secret Service agents. 

In the followup car they are turning around and in the white car 
the doors are beginning to open and they are making an effort to 
come out. 

The acoustics evidence indicates there is approximately 5.8 or 5.9 
seconds between the second and the third shot, and then if the 
acoustics evidence is to be believed, there would have been a fourth 
shot five-tenths of a second later, which would make it approxi- 
mately 7 seconds from the beginning of the process. 

My time on that may be a little off. The record would have to 
speak for itself. So it is approximately 7 seconds between the first 
shot and the shot that hit the President and surely killed him. 

Chairman Stokes. What about in the Presidential car? Is there 
any reaction being shown to anyone there? 

Mr. Blakey. The reaction in the Presidential car in this photo- 
graph, if you point at the windshield you can just begin to see the 
Presidents hand moving up. At least my inspection of this exhibit 
does not indicate that there has been any reaction by the Secret 
Service agents in that car. This is 1.6 seconds after the first shot 
had been fired. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. 

Would there be any further comment on your part, Mr. Rowley, 
on the explanation given by Professor Blakey? 

Chief Rowley. When you talk about the two men on the right 
side, they are covering their span. The front man is just finishing 
his span so he will come back and the other fellow behind him is 
covering his span back that way. The others on the other side are 
finishing theirs. This is when Mr. Hill started off that running 
board to catch up to jump on the back pedal of the Presidential 
vehicle. That was a difficult thing to do, to run around in front of 
the followup or Secret Service car and then jump on that pedal. 

You may have read where Mr. Hill missed the step but was able 
to cling to the hand guard and to pull himself up. They were about 
to take off as Mr. Sawyer indicated to get out of the area. And he 
pulled himself up in time to do that, and having done so he was 
able to push the First Lady back into her seat. 

Chairman Stokes. That would have been standard procedure 
with reference to those two men. While one scanned the crowd in 
one way, the other would be doing it in the opposite way? 

Chief Rowley. That is right. 
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Chairman Stokes. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Edgar? 

Mr. Edgar. I just have one question. 

Looking back at the information that you provided to the 
Warren Commission, was there any evidence or information that 
for any reason that was related to the situation that the Secret 
Service did not provide to the Warren Commission? 

Chief Rowley. Did not provide to the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Edgar. Yes. 

Chief Rowley. We provided them with everything that we had. 
We had no reason to withhold anything, 

Mr. Edgar. So to your knowledge every bit of information relat- 
ing to the assassination that the Secret Service had was provided 
to the Warren Commission? 

Chief Rowley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. Is there anyone else seeking recognition? Does 
counsel have anything further? 

Mr. Matthews, Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

During the course of these proceedings we have made reference 
to what has been identified as JFK F-414 through JFK F-418. 

Mr. Chairman, these exhibits are now classified secret and are in 
the process of being declassified. We would ask that they may be 
made part of the record in the condition that they are now in 
subject to being declassified. In addition, three additional exhibits, 
JFK F-450, F-451, and F-452, bear upon the testimony today, and 
we ask that they be admitted into evidence. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection they may be so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-414 




1-1A-602.U1 




AprU U:, U6l 



SU7PLSMF37JX REPOST . 


Piie* iuent tf^jd Eara^id/ *.i- ' 

visit to tha Fao Aa»ricaa_ . 
^ToloirBiairdlng 'da ApiU“l.Ii7*^ 
vbars b& will address 
ths Special Meeting of the 
CoaocU of the Orsanlaatioa 
of Aoierlcaa States. 


Hr. n. E. Baughaao 
Chief, g. 3. Secret Service 
'Vishlngtcc, C. 


Thin report Ls subniitted in reforeaca to the above captioned subject odd 
3upclc3»»nta Protective Surve/ Report dated April 12, 1561. 

The Tresideat and Mrs. Kenoecy, accompanied by Mr. Arthur Scales Inga r, 

3partid the Hhita Souse at 10:51 an this data and lootored to the T-an Atoericao 
vnion Building, arriving at 10i53 <aa. 

The prograw proceeded as oatlioed In the Protective Survey Report. 

Freaideot and Mrs. Kennedy, accompanied by Mr. Arthur Schleslnger, departed 
•the Pan American Union Building at 11:27 aw and motored to the White House, arrtvtag 
at 11:25 ao. 

Inforoiafclcn received from Mr. Henry C. Re«d, State Ceparti^ant, on the afternoon 
of April 13, 1961 , disclosed that the Cuban I3elegation to this Heeblng would attend. 
Prsvlo'js infomation fron! the Pan American Union officials said they declined the 
invitation and would not attend toe Meet ing. | 

Mr. Heed stated that the Cuban Aoibessador to the Organisation of AaMzican 
States :«3 Carlos M. Lechaga i the alternate representative w*s Q u_intin Pino Machado; 
and the adviser was Jc.«e^MoIeon Carrera . Mr. Reed further slated that both Machado 
■ and Selaon were characters of ill repute, both reported to be carrying firearsa, 
ana were to be consldared dangerous. 


Photographs of Machado and Meleon were obtained from the F3X, and were 
i-eprocuced by PrS and distributed to all persomei participating In the security 
arr3?3ST:ents. These photographs will be turneo over to ??3 for future reference. 
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3au30Jnan 


L-l6-o02.1i±. 


P.t 8)30 an thia cUte, Mr. called and stated tdat toe Brasillaa Atnbassador 

to this Meeting lafonaed nta that after paying a visit to the Cuban Astbaasador 'a 
residence Last evening disclosed that it was the plan of Aaibaasador Lachuga to go 
\^o Nev Yox^ City this oatoj alloviag his alternate representative, Hachada, to 
occupy his place with the 21 A.’abassadors seated on the stage vlth the President. 

ASAIC Campion, SAs Grirfith and rarker of this Service and 3 dabactlves of the 
Metropolitan Police Department were posted at the entrance to the Paa-Aaer^aa ■ 
ITnion 3ailding ulth rspresentatlvea of ti» PairAoarican Uolca eho coolit-ldfatify 
these subjects in the event they woold- attend tola- Kaetlng* ^ -j- 

^'alther the Cuban Ambassador nor^ the two. subjects, Machado or Moleotr^ appeared 
at this Meeting. 

J^sultlog fron the above loformation, SAs Hill, Chaney and Borka, as veil as 
the 3 Metropolltaa Detectives were also added to the security. SA Hill vas posted 
on the balcoqy near the elevator on the seccad floor. SA Chaney replaced SA Parker 
on Post i9» SA Burke replaced SA Griffith on Post 




Ste%^art G. Stout 
ATSAIC, L-L6 






'Janea J. Rbwley ^ 

5AIC, 1-16 

cc: SAIC Washington (2) 



S0S:wb 
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JFK Exhibit F-415 


>onin Mo. I 'W 

ilctfoanKovM ItiraaT 

(T-l-M) 


J-1-15-270 


omciw Field 




UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE V/ashington, D. C. 



FILE wo. CO-2 


TYPE OF CASE 

STATUS 

TmjE OR CAFTION ^ 

Protective Research 

Pending 

Cuban Plot to Assassinate ■ 

IHVCSriGATION MADE AT 

PStlOO COVERED 

the President - j 

Washington, D.C. 

Nov, 21-30, 1962 

Antonio Rodriguez y Jones i 

INVESTIGATION MAOC BY H. W. Geiglein ; Special , 

Agents J. Grimes, R. Kyanko, N. Hall, 

P Tj* i gnn And r__ w1 ni" 


=>A«r 

2 


SYNOPSIS 

A letter in Spanish, postmarked Havana, 

Cuba, November 14, 1962, and improperly • 
addressed, involving a plot to assassinate 
the President, was intercepted by this 
Service. Subsequent investigati^ dis- 
closed ^^An_tonioRodri^uez_j£^^ the 

most logical intencea recipient of the 
letter and the person designated to carry 
out this plot. Investigation continuing 
to establish the identity of the co- 
conspirators of this plot. Collateral 
investigation requested of various offices 
as indicated. ^ 

o 

Tor purposes of clarity, this report will be divided into^ 
following sections: <a) Introduction; (b) General Inquiries ; 

(c) Surveillance; and (d) Conclusion. » 

f c’. J 

(a) INTRODUCTION: ~ 

^ £ 

There follows a chronology of the development of this cafee^- ‘J ^ 

ia H- 

Wednesday, November 21 o £ ^ 2 ' 

4; 50 p.r;. S 1 ^ 

Informant 1-15-45 telephoned the Washington Field Offic^ ^ III 
advising ASAIC Dahlquist of the existence of a paper which indicatSd 
a plot to assassinate the President by certain Cuban revolutionary 
factions . ‘ ‘ ' 


a. 


special agent 

for 

DISTRIOUTION 

cppip 

Chief 

Orig 

1 Hiami 

2 cc 

Baltimore 

2 cc 

, Newark 

1 cc 

[ New York 

2 cc 

viH Detail 

1 cc 

Viashington 

2 cc 


REPORT MA^flY ^ ^ Z' ' 

C /l 3si A/ V 

DATE j 

11/30/62 j 

s«c«/AsofT_^C . E/ Tayro£j>/r. 


DATE i 

11/30/62 
.n jJ .J 1 

' / *«a*L«i.»T:H;^s.arry w. beigl^ 
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Secret, 


CO-2-32,682 
Page 2 


6:30 P.H. 

At home of 1-15-45, it was learned that at approximately 
10:15 A.H. that day a teleplione call was received from Informant 
1-15-47 who related that a chauffeur employed for the Venezuelan 
Delegation of the Inter-American Defense Board had seen a letter 
which involved a plot to assassinate President Kennedy. Fearing 
that the Chief of the Delegation. Colonel Hugo Tr^po- was* involved 
in the plot, the incident was reported to 1-15-^/ requesting advice 
in the matter and what action should be taken to advise the proper 
United States officials. 

After 1-15-47 made appropriate inquiries with U. S. officials, 
he checked back v/ith the chauffeur to insure that the letter 
would be given to the U. S. Secret Service for investigation. 

This chauffeur, Antonio Rodriguez v Gil , stated that the letter 
v;as received in the morning mail at approximately 8:00 A.M. that 
day, and that since contacting 1-15-47 he had made inquiries among 
members of the Venezuelan Delegation and had decided to turn the 
letter over to an official of the Delegation for possible referral 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

7:30 P.H. 

Through the V/ashington City Directory it was ascertained 
that Antonio PvOdriguez y Gil resided at 2335 Ashmead Place, H.W., 
V/ashington, D.C. , Telephone Mo, Hobart 2-917C. Rodriguez was 
called and arrangements were made for an interview later that 
evening, 

[Deleted.] 


9:00 P.H. 

At the office of the Venezuelan Delegation to the Inter- 
American Defense Board, 2335 Ashmead Place, M.V/., V/ashington, D.C., 
Colonel Hugo Trego, Chief of the Delegation, advised he had this 
letter in his possession. Col. Trego also advised he had notified 
the FBI and the Metropolitan Police Department to make certain, 
the proper investigative organizations in the United States were 
apprised of the e:<istence of this letter, Ke stated that the 


'■ nJ' 
\ I 
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letter was received at the Venezuelan Delegation at 12:00 Noon 
that day and was opened by Col. Trego at 7:00 P.H. (this differs 
from the information received from Antonio Rodriguez Gil in that 
he reported the letter was received at 8:00 A.M. and was opened 
shortly after being received in the morning mail). 

During the course of the evening and interrogation of Col. 
Trego, Antonio Rodriguez, et al , the following were present: 

Lt. Jacob Breckman and Sgt. Robert Gray (Detective) of No. 13 
Precinct; Special Agents L, B. McDonald and Joseph Sculley of the 
FBI; and Jose Valado, translator, Venezuelan Delegation. 

During the evening, the letter was translated by Col. Trego, 
in cooperation v;ith Jose Valado and Special Agent McDonald of the 
FBI. Subsequently, on November 26, 1962, the letter was shown 
to SA Victor J. Gonzalez of this Service and following is the 
translation vjhich SA Gonzalez furnished: 

"Comrad Rodreguez , 

**In accord with the planning and obstinant attitude 
of Kennedy to invade Cuba carry out the attempt on his 
life in the terms conceived. I am not giving you more 
data because it is not necessary since all that you have 
to know you know, and for its own security and effective- 
ness of the planning I comply thus with superior orders. 

'*I have had no other way of communicating this to 
you by any other safer means, for that reason I had to 
do it by letter. In the U. States they are not in habit 
of opening the letters for that reason I trust everything 
will go well. A good communist has to run these risks. 

V/e have to count on our own energeys because USSR has 
not adopted a solid position with Cuba, These are high 
level questions that a good communist (card carrying) 
should not question. 

"If he does it in that way it will be for the good 
of all convnunist that are in the world. Cuba is not all. 

Enough already has been done by Cuba. 

"I will send you the next news if I am able by a 
far safer method. Give me a prompt answer. I am 
embracing you. - Pepe" 

The envelope, written in English, was postmarked Havana, 

Cuba, 9:00 A.M. , ilovember 14, 1962 , and bore the address 9246 7 N.V/. 
and 11432 St., V.'ashington, USA. The letter, written in Spanish, 
is dated Havana, Cuba, ifovember 13 , 196 2. 
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During the course of the interrogation of Antonio Rodriguez 
Gil and members of the Venezuelan Delegation by the reporting 
special agent and representatives of the FBI and Metropolitan 
Police Department, efforts were made to determine if any address 
existed in V/ashington, D.C., which would in any way tie in with 
the address on the envelope of this letter. It appeared strange, 
indeed, that a conspirator involved in a plot to take the life 
of the President would not know how to contact a co-conspirator. 
Although the writer of this letter indicates some knowledge of 
the United States customs, he apparently is confused as to the 
proper procedure employed by the Post. Office in directing mail 
in view of the fact that two addresses which are non-existent 
appear on the envelope. No information could be developed during 
this investigation v;hich would in any way clarify this grossly 
inaccurate address. 

Information was developed from' Antonio Rodriguez Gil and 
Col. Hugo Trego that Gil was born on July 7, 1931, in Galesia, 
Spain. He is described as white; male; Spanish; 5-6; 154; brown 
hair (shaved to the scalp with bald patches). Gil left Spain and 
traveled to Venezuela in 1952, was married there in 1957 to 
Delores Valadp^ ^ and worked in Caracas with the Columbian Embassy. 

In 19 56 he oecame a Venezuelan citizen, Passport ^^019965 , and that 
same year came to the United States. His citizenship status was 
temporary and when he traveled to the United States he lost this 
status and is no longer a citizen of Venezuela. In 1958, in the 
United States, he obtained a position with the Venezuelan Delega- 
tion to the Inter-American Defense Board. Gil claimed he has never 
traveled to or resided in Cuba. 

During tlie interrogation, it was learned that approximately 
three m.onths ago Gil received a letter from the Central Office 
of Safev/ay Stores, Inc., and, as directed, went to the office and 
was shown a check payable to Safeway from an Antonio Rodriguez, * 
drawn on Riggs Bank, A micro-film strip of this check was pro- 
jected and on examining the signature Gil immediately observed 
that it was not his but prdbably that of some other Antonio 
Rodriguez. Gil was of the opinion that the check was drawn at 
the 18th and Columbia Branch of Riggs Bank. 

It was also learned during interrogation, from Jose Valado, 
that approximately two months ago, while attending the Americani- 
zation School, 19ch and California Streets, N.W., he recalled a 
student there by the name of Antonio Rodriguez; that this man was 
in his early 30 's; 5-1 in height; slender build; very light skin; 
black hair; and married. 
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At the conclusion of the interrogation. Col, Trego offered 
his full cooperation to this Service and the FBI, and advised he 
wodd immediately report any information that might come to his 
attention concerning the intended recipient of this letter. 


Thursday, November 22 

Full details concerning the development of this case were 
reported to SAIC Geiglein at 2:00 A,M. As per instructions, 

SAIC Bouck, PRS, was advised of this letter at 10:00 A.M. He 
indicated that the White House Detail ^nd White House Police would 
be alerted. 

During the course of this investigation, close Ihison has 
been maintained with the Chief's Office through SAIC Bouck by 
immediately transmitting any significant developments as they 
occur. 


(b) GENERAL INQUIRIES: 
[Deleted.] 


1-15-5 further advised thi one Antonio Rodriguez Jones had 
been contacted by pro-Castro Cubans known to have been involved in 
acts of violence in the United States, and that further details of 
these incidents would be furnished at a later date. 

On November 23, 1962, Mr. Carl Malone, Superintendent, Inquiry 
and Claims, Dead Letter Section, Main Post Office, V/ashington, D.C., 
was contacted through Postal Inspector Joseph Verant. It was 
pointed out to Mr. Malone that the address, 9 246 7 and 114 3 2 

St., USA, on the envelope in question was crossed out in red ink 
and on the bottom was written No, 953 and the address of Antonio 
Rodriguez Gil, 2335 Ashmead Place, M.W,, V/ashington, D.C. Hr. Malone 
explained ihat the Post Office furnishes a registry service for any 
mail originating from a foreign country that is improperly addressed. 
The mail is forwarded to his section for searching and, in this 
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particular case, Mrs. Elizabeth Acree looked in the Washington 
Directory and found the only Antonio Rodriguez listed, and wrote 
the address, 233S Ashmead Place, N,W,, on the envelope with a note 
that the postman should try that address. 

A search was initiated through the foreign and local Dead 
Letter Sections of the Post Office for any mail addressed to 
Antonio Rodriguez, with negative results. As per request, 

Mr. Malone placed a flag in his files and if any letter is 
received in his section addressed to Antonio Rodriguez, this 
Service will be immediately advised. 

On November 23, 1962, Mrs. Cora Beasly, D. C. Board of Educa- 
tion, John Quincy Adams School (Americanization School), 19th and 
California Streets, M.W., V/ashington , D.C., was interviewed and 
a search was initiated in an effort to determine whether she had 
any students by the name of Antonio Rodriguez. Mrs. Beasly advised 
that no current students by. that name are on the rolls of that 
school; hov/ever, in 1959 there was an Antonio Rodriguez listed, 
age 50, address unknown. 

In view of the fact that Antonio Rodriguez is a very common 
Latin American name, efforts were immediately commenced to deter- 
mine the number of individuals in the V/ashington, D.C., area with 
that name, and whether or not agencies engaged in conducting 
investigations on individuals involved in subversive activities 
would show a record for any of these persons. 

On November 23 and during the week of ^^ovembe^ 26 , 1962 , 

1-15-5 furnished information concerning Antonio Rodriguez Jcnes 
and his possible association with Jose Moleon Carrera ^’and Quinton 
Pino Machado!^ Carrera ostensibly is a riiTit^y Adviser to the 
CubTn Delegation to the Organisation of /jnerican States and works 
with the Cuban Delegation through the Inter-Am.erican Defense 
Board. Both he and Machado, who is known as the "hatchet man" 
for the Cuban Embassy in V/ashington, have been involved in acts 
of violence, including beatings and abductions of defectors from 
Communist Cuba. 

According to 1-15-5, in August of 1961, one Felipe Martinez 
V Rivero was abducted by a group of Cuban Communists in the United 
States after it was learned that Martinez was severing all ties 
w'ith Con-Lmunist Cuba. Martinez was taken to Baltimore, Maryland, 
and held by this group, Antonio Rodriguez Jcnes was observed as 
being a member of the group and standing watch outside of the 
door during interrogation of l/artinez. 


Secret 
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1-15-5 learned that the Cuban Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
on October 4, 1961, had requested that subject be contacted 
through the Organization of American States, requesting that he 
furnish the Cuban Government with information concerning schooling. 

It was further learned by 1-15-5 that on June 20, 1961, the 
subject was observed making pro-Castro remarks to members of his 
class while attending the Institute of Modern Languages, 1322 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D,C,; further, that the subject was 
quite frequently with Martinez prior to Martinez’ defection to the 
United States. V/hen the subject learned that the Cuban Embassy 
in Vv'ashington, D.C., was interested in 'the whereabouts of Martinez, 
he reported whatever information he had to Quinton Pino Machado 
who was then acting as an alternate representative to the Organiza- 
tion of American States with Jose Moleon Carrera. It was further 
learned that in December 1960 the subject had a Communist publica- 
tion delivered to his residence in Washington, D.C. In addition, 
Jose Moleon Carrera^had been in contact with the subject in 
Hovember 1960 concerning the whereabouts of Martinez. 

1-15-5 received information that Captain Jose Moleon Carrera 
was active in New York City in December 1961 in selecting and 
training 15 pro-Castro Cubans for undercover work in the United 
States. Following his activity in Mev; York, Moleon, accompanied 
by an individual of unknov/n identity, left the United States for 
Cuba and they were expected to return to the United States in a 
very short period of time. 

1-15-5 furnished the current address of subject as The Granite 
State Apartments, 1731 Mew Hampshire Avenue, N.W., VJashington, 

D.C., Apt. Mo. 203. Information was also transmitted that photo- 
graphs of subject and members of his family had been taken and 
efforts would be made to obtain copies for this Service. 

On November 24, 1962, an effort was made to determine the 
maker of the check with an account at Riggs Bank which had been 
charged to Antonio Rodriguez Gil's account through the Safev/ay 
Store at 18th and Columbia P^oad , M.W, It v;as learned that it is 
the policy of the Riggs Bank not to furnish information concerning 
depositors without a subpoena. Mr, D. E, Wisecarver, Vice Presi- 
dent and Manager of the Riggs Bank at 16th and Columbia Road, II, V/., 
inquired of the Central Depositor Listing and established that the 
Dupont Circle Branch had two Antonio Rodriguez* listed; however, 
it would be necessary to obtain information concerning these 
depositors from the Cashier of Riggs Bank, John C. McCormick, in 
the absence of a subpoena. 
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Mr. McCormick was telephoned and he advised that representa- 
tives of l-lS-5 had previously made inquiry concerning this matter 
and information was furnished them that the Dupont Circle Branch 
has two Antonio Rodriguez' - one, Antonio Rodriguez Gil (the 
recipient of this letter) and another Antonio Rodriguez who does 
not have a Washington, D.C., address but lists an address in a 
foreign country. Mr. McCormick suggested that since the original 
contact with the Riggs Bank was made by a representative of l-lS-5, 
the Riggs Bank be again contacted by 1-15-5 as additional infor- 
mation was in existence concerning the present location of the 
other depositor named Antonio Rodriguez. 1-15-S was advised of 
Mr, McCormick's request. 

On November 26, 1962, contact was made with 1-15-9 in an 
effort to determine the background on Antonio Rodriguez Jones and 
members of his family. It wa^ learned that the subject's father, 
Antonio Rodriguez y Echazabal , wished to defect to the United 
States at the time of the Punta del Esta Conference. He previously 
had fought with Fidel Castro during the revolution for a period of 
approximately three years, and after Castro had obtained control 
of Cuba had been appointed to diplomatic posts in Haiti, Pakistan, 
and Guatemala. During these periods he had been known to associate 
with pro-Communist groups frequently. In April 1962, he and his 
son, Antonio Rodriguez Jones, were observed in Guadalupe, Mexico. 
Although the subject's father had expressed anti-Castro sentiments 
recently, 1-15-9 is of the opinion that he cannot be ■^rusted because 
of his past close association with Communist groups. 

Antonio Rodriguez Echazabal resides at 1638 R Street, N.V/,, 
V/ashington , D.C., Telephone 332-6277 , which phone was installed 
on October 2, 1962, in the name of Enrique Pedro Rodri guez v Jones, 
son. 


Informant 1-15-46 disclosed long-distance calls made from 
that phone since date of installation, as follows: 

10-5-6 2 - New York Citv. MO 2^ aJ18 

10-5-6 2 - Hoboke n, h'ew Je i^sey , OL 9-89 91, _ 

10-15-62 - Miami, Fiorioa, FR 1-939^, 

10-15-62 - rrivrT6FTr"City,_TR_7r0J-D-0^ 

10-17 6 10-7T-'62 - , JJLori^ 

10-24-62 - Hoboken, rlew Jersey, ot 9-8981. 

10-25-62 - New York City, HO 2-2908; 

Miami, Florida, FR 1-9221. 
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On November 27, 1962, SAIC Geiglsin telephonically advised 
SAIC Whitaker, New York, and SAIC Marshall, Miami, of these calls. 

On November 30, SAIC V/hi taker telephonically advised this 
office as follows concerning the identity of the individuals called: 

MO 2-2908 - subscribed to Gaston Jumelle , 360 Riverside Drive , 

Apt, 2-C, Mew York City. 


TR 7-0700 - subscribed to the Chalfonte Hotel , 200 West 70th St., 
New York City. 


QL 9-8991 - subscribed to John Regalado , 129 Hudson St,, Hoboken, 
M.J. Regalado is described as single; a refrigerator 
mechanic for Power Air Conditioning Corp. , Long Island 
City, New York. He has a good credit rating. 


The results of the check of the telephone calls to Miami, 
Florida, are covered in memorandum report submitted by SA Ernest I. 
Aragon November 30, 1962, 

The subject, Antonio Rodriguez Jones, resides at 1731 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N,Vi,, Granite State Apartments, Apt, 203. The 
telephone (unlisted) is subscribed to by Yvonne and Brenda Jones^ 
Columbia 5-1965, Yvonne Jones is the subject's au^t, ^ 

Informant 1-15-46 advised that on October 17 a call was 
placed to Lexington 9-02 31. and on November 2, 1962, to Lexington 
9-0290, both in Baltimore, Maryland. ' 


SAIC Geiglein telephoned the Baltimore office on November 30, 
1962, requesting that these numbers be checked. That same date, 
the Baltimore office advised that these numbers were listed to 
the office of the Consulat e Genp ral of Venezuela. K evser Building, 
207 East Redwood Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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On November 26, 1962, the Immigration Service file of 
Antonio Guillermo Rodriguez-Jones ^ Alien Registration #A12-189-161 
and Ali-86Q-Q29, was personally reviewed by SA Robert R. Kyanko 
at the Washington Field Office, Travel Control Unit, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Washington, D.C. 

The file reflected that the subject was born a Cuban citizen 
on August 24, 1943, at either LaSalud, Havana, Cuba, or Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. He first arrived in the United States at Miami, 
Florida, on June 8, 1959, and was granted permission to stay until 
September 8, 1959. He stated that he came to the United States 
to visit his aunt, Yvonne Jones, 1731 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. , 
Apt. 203, Washington, D.C, He also claimed that he would be 
supported in the United States by his aunt as he was formerly a 
student in Cuba and had no prospective employment in this country. 


The file further reflected that* he attended Ecole Francaise 
Internationale, Washington, D.C. , having been admitted to the 
school on September 24, 1960. On June 16, 1961, he transferred 
to the Institute of Modern Languages, Inc,, Washington, D.C,, and 
withdrew from this s:hool on July 14, 1961, to attend Georgetown 
University. The file contained certifications from the Directors 
of Ecole Francaise Internationale and the Institute of Modern 
Languages verifying subject’s attendance at the schools; hov/ever, 
there v/as no certification as to his attendance at Georgetown 
University, The file also reflected that his la st.-admar€&ion-to. 
the United, States v;as on June 8 , 1962 , ax New York Ciiy (the file 
did not indicate 'when he lert the United States). At that time, 
he boarded Pan American Flight No. 220 at Guadalupe, bearing Cuban 
Passport #47901. 


i/ 


Upon this entry, he stated that his permanent address was 
126 Raizet (Rue St, Anne), Guadalupe. He also gave the following 
previous addresses: Paseoy Linea, Potin (52), Vedado, Havana, 

Cuba; Cuban Embassy, Haiti; and 101 Bid. gl. Jacques, Brussels, 
Belgium. He stated that lie was seeking admission to the United* 
States for political asylum from the present Cuban regime. 


The file reflected the following description of subject*. 
V/hite; male; Cuban; 5-6; 170; brown eyes; brown hair; unmarried; 
place of birth, LaSalud, Havana, Cuba, or Port-au-Prince, Haiti; 
date of birth, 8/24/43. His father is Antonio Andres Rodriguez- 
Echazabal, Alien Registration No. A12-9^1-442, former Cuban 
Minister to Pakistan. His address in the United States as of 
August 21, 1962, is 1731 New Hampshire Avenue, ri.W., Apt 203, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The file contaiied the following summary regardhg subject's 
admissions to the United States: He is a native and citizen of 

Cuba, born in Havana on 8/24/43, and v;as formerly a student in 
Cuba. Cuban Passport No. 47901 was issued 9/1/60 and bears an 
”F" (Student) visa issued 9/23/60, valid to 9/22/64, and a "B-2" 
(Visit or Pleasure) visa issued 3/15/62, valid to 3/15/66, both 
for unlimited admissions. Subject nov; desires political asylum 
in U.S. as has his father. Prior to entry into the United States 
on June 8, 1962, he was residing at F4 #87 Bat. D, Unite 12, 
Hibiscus, Uieuxbourg, Abimes, Guadalupe. 

Subject's file also contained a memorandum from the District 
Director, Immigration 6 Naturalization Service, Miami, Florida, 
to the District Director, Immigration 6 Naturalization Service, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting information regarding one /'jitonio 
Rodriguez from their Caribbean Index File. The information fur- 
nished may or may not relate to the subject. The information was 
shown as follows: 

1. Antonio Rodriguez 

Reportedly member of Executive Committee of Retail Stores 
Employees, Union of Havana, Cuba (Communist union) - no 
date shown. 

2. Antonio Rodriguez 

Reportedly fought on side of Republican forces in Spanish 
Revolution (Communist?). 

3. Antonio Rodriguez 

Communist PSP member, collaborator of Luis H y eno-Viyes. 


4. Antonio Rodriguez 

President PSP - Barrio Arroyo y Calvario, Calzada dc oojuoal 
No. 848, Havana, Cuba. 

5. Antonio Rodriguez 
Active Communist, 

6. Antonio Rodriguez 
Pedroso, Matanzas, Cuba - 

Reportedly subscribed to Cuban Communist Newspaper "Hoy." 
[Deleted.] 
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[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 


The file also contained a photostat of a sample Cuban Election 
Ballot bearing the name of Antonio Rodriguez as a candidate for 
Labor Union Foreman in the General Elections of 59-61. 

No further information was contained in the file. 


On November 27, 1962, the Immigration Service files of 
members of subject ' s family , as far as could be determined , were 
also reviewed by SA Robert R. Kyanko at the Travel Control Unit, 
Washington Field Office, Immigration & Naturalization Service, 
V.ashington , D . C . 

Father - Antonio Andres Rodriguez-Echazaba*!^ , Alien Registra- 
tion feA12-941-^42 , born 8/li/13 Be Jucal, Havana , Cuba. The file 
reflected that he entered the United States at Hew York City on 
June 7, 1962, as a political refugee from the Cuban Communist 
Fxegime. ^*/hen he entered the U. S. he held Cuban Passport #6(25169) 
and a 3-2 (Visit or Pleasure) visa. He indicated to Immigration 
officials in New York City and V/ashington, D.C., that he was 
formerly employed by the Cuban Government as Ambassador to Haiti, 
Guatemala, and Pakistan. His statements reflected that he became 
dissatisfied with the political condition in Cuba while he was 
Ambassador to Pakistan. He also said that he considers Fidel 
Castro a traitor to the Cuban people and that he is also opposed 
to ^z:ancois Duvalli er. Dictator in Haiti. In Guatemala he claimed 
that he prohibited Cuba from doing anything to the Government of 
Guatemala. 

He also stated that he has numerous contacts in the United 
States, Haiti, Jamaica, and South America to fight Duvallier and 
Castro, He further indicated that he has never been, nor is he 
now a Communist, and that his feelings are in accord with a 
democratic form of government. He stated that he is presently a 
member of Tei^eera Fuerze Anti-Communista por la Liberacion de 
Cuba. 
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The file contained several newspaper clippings regarding 
Echazabal’s defection from the Cuban Government in 1962. Photo- 
stats of these clippings are attached and are self-explanatory. 

The file also contained a statement from him regarding his 
defection from the Castro regime and his political feelings about 
Castro, the Cuban Government, and the United States. A copy of 
the statement is attached and is self-explanatory , 

The file reflected that his address in the United States is 
17 31 I'iew Hampshire Avenue, N.V/., Apt. 203 , V/ashington, D.C, 

The file also contained medical records regarding an eye 
operation which he had undergone at Washington Hospital Center 
from August 30 to September 4, 1962. The attending physician was 
Seymour Duvaroff, M.D, , 130 2 - 18th Street, K.W., V/ashington, 

D.C. - HOrth 7-1700. It was also noted that Echazabal employed 
C, L. Caltaldo, Professional Murse, 2 50 2 riayden Drive, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, during his convalescence. He had also consulted 
a Dr. James Scully, 18 3 5 Eye Street, N.W., V/ashington, D.C. , 
regarding his eye condition. It was further noted that Echazabal 's 
hospital expense was partially paid by the Government-Wide Indemnity 
Benefit Plan (Federal Employees Health Benefits Plan), indicating 
that he is an employee of the United States Government . The file 
did not reflect the name of his employer^ ' 

Wo other pertinent information was contained in the file. 

✓ , . ... 

Mother - Edith Rodriguez-Jones , Alien Registration ^A12-943- 
430, born 3/10/17 in either Haiti or Cuba. She entered the United 
States at Wev; York City on August 2, 1962, bearing Laisses-Passer 
^719903 and a 3-2 visa. Her last Cuban address was Paseoy Linea, 
Potin (52), Vadado, Havana, Cuba. Her address in the United States^ 
was listed as 1614 - 17th Street, N.W., V/ashington, D.C. 

Her file contained no further pertinent information other 
than the fact that she stated upon entry that she is anti-Castro. 

Brother (apparent) - Enrique Pedro Rodri^uez-Jones , Alien 
Registration Mi'2-943-429 , born 11/2/37 in Haiti (Cuban citizen). 

He entered the United States at Hew York City on 8/2/62 bearing 
Cuban Passport (rl3736 and a E-2 visa. The file reflected that 
he v;as formerly employed in Cuba as a Military Attache to Haiti, 
Previous addresses v/ere listed as; Edificio Emb,, Haiti; and 
Potin (52), Vadado, Havana, Cuba. He listed his address in the 
United States as 1614 - 17th Street, M.W., Washington, D.C. 


41-372 O - 79 - 27(Vol. 3) 
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His file contained information from the Caribbean Index of 
the Immigration S Naturalization Service regarding one Enrique 
Rodriguez (no further identifying information was given), as 
rollows: 

1. Co. leader of Cienfuegos LV, 

2. Member PURC , 1939, 

3. Reportedly a Communist, member of Furniture Workers Union, 
Havana , Cuba . 

His file contained no other pertinent information other than 
the fact that he stated he was anti-Castro upon entry to the United 
States, 

Sister - Edith Elviria Rodriguez-Magel , Alien Registration 
#A1 2- 941-^34, born 12/4/33 at Port-au-Prince , Haiti. She entered 
the United States at New York City on 5/31/62 bearing Cuban Pass- 
port ff47617. She is spouse of Hans Magel , Alien Registration 
^A.12-941-978 , their last German address being Nakenheim Peid 
Strasse 23. She indicated her address in the United States as 
1731 Mew Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Apt, 203, Washington, D.C. The 
file reflected no previous or present employment and no further 
information was contained in her file. 

Brother-in-law - Hans Hagel ,^ Alien Registration ?A12-941-978 , 
born 3/6/30 in Goettingen, l/est Germany . He entered the United 
States at New York City on 4/31/62 bearing German Passport ^*3410529 
issued at Havana, Cuba, 11/14/60. He is described as white; male; 
German citizen; 5-6 1/2; 130; brown hair; brown eyes; fair com- 
plexion. His father is Franz Magel and his mother Else Bilsing. 
Previous addresses v/ere listed as follows: 5/55 to 8/59, Rue 
Geffraro 67, Port-au-Prince, Haiti; 8/59 to 11/61, Paseoy 201, 
Havana, Cuba; 5/6 2 to present, 17 31 Mev? Hampshire Avenue, N.Vi,, 

Apt. 203 , V/ashington, D.C. 

Kis employment history was listed as follov/s: 5/5 5 to 8/59, 

employed by Antonio Rodriguez as a meat cutter; 3/60 to 11/61, 
Consolidado Came, Havana, Cuba; 7/12/6 2 to present, Auth Brothers, 
Auth Sausage Company, Inc., Washington, D.C., as a Utility Meat 
Cutter. 

iio further information of interest was contained in his file. 
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The following i ndividuals are the children of Edith 
Rodriguez (subject's sister) and Hans Magel: 

^^ Miece Haidi Hagel , Alien Registration #A12-941-582 , born 
5/9/59 in Haiti. She entered the United States with her parents 
at Hew York City on 5/31/62. Her address was listed as 1731 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W, , Apt. 203, Washington, D.C, No further 
information was contained in her file, 

// Miece - Ingrid Magel, Alien Registration #A12-94-l-583 , born 
3/10/58 in Haiti. She also entered the United States with her 
parents at Nev/ York City on 5/31/62, Her address was listed as 
1731 New Hampshire Avenue, M.VJ. , Apt. 203 , Washington, D. C. Her 
file contained no further information. 


On November 26, 1962, Immigration Service Files of all persons 
in the name of Antonio Rodriguez, living in the Washington Metro- 
politan area, were also reviewed by SA Robert R. Kyanko: 

Antonio Rodriguez Gil, Alien Registration ErAll-005-711, born 
7/7/31 in Orense, Spain. Entered the United States at Mew York 
City on 3/25/58 to seek employment. His passport, No. 019965, 
v/as issued at 'Washington, D.C., and expires on 6/14/63, His spouse 
is Lola de Rodriguez and he has one child, Maria Gosefina Rodriguez 
He was previously employed in this country as a chauffeur at the 
Embassy of Ecuador. He is presently employed as a chauffeur for 
the Venezuelan Delegation, Inter-American Defense Board, V^ashington 
D.C., at $150.00 per v;eek. 

His file contained no further information, 

Antonio Bjolanos Rodriguez , Alien Registration ^fA12-577-204 , 
born 8/17/lki at "LaPaima, Canarias, Spain. His present address is 
2013 Massachusetts Avenue, N.VJ., Washington, D.C., and he is 
enrolled in a full-time English training course at the Institute 
of Modern Languages, Inc., Washington, D.C. His file reflected 
the name of a friend, Maria Macdalena, living at the YWCA in 
V/ashington, D.C. 

Mo other information was contaned in his file. 

Antonio Rodriguez Mansfield , Alien Registration i?A12-188-602 , 
born 9/19/40 at "port-au-Prince , “Haiti , He entered the United^ 
States on 1/10/60, bearing Passport //6085 issued at Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic, and Visa i¥0026 57 . He stated that he came to 
the United States to pursue his college studies. 
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Kis file reflected that he is attending American University, 
V/ashington, D.C., majoring in Political Science. His address was 
listed as 4904 Belt Road, N.V/., Washington, D.C. His file also 
reflected that he was employed as a delivery boy by the Piano and 
Organ Foundation, 7215 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland. He 
may or may not have been employed by the Inter-American Development 
Bank in Washington, as his file contained a letter addressed to 
him in care of that establishment from the Immigration Service. 

The file also reflected the name of his brother, Mario Rodriguez, 
living at the same address. 

His file contained no further information. 


1-15-5 has been requested to determine whether any of the 
individuals named Antonio Rodriguez, other than the subject, as 
listed above, is of record. 


On November 26, 1962, a name check was made by SA Kyanko 
through the Central Student File, the Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, and the American Language Institute, all of Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C., and no record of attendance could be 
found in the name of Antonio Guillermo Rodriguez-Jones . The 
subject's attendance at Ecole Francaise Internationale and the 
Institute of Modern Languages was not personally verified inasmuch 
as his Immigration Service File contained certificates of attendance 
from the Directors of both schools. 

On November 28, 1962, a mail cover was placed at the subject's 
apartment, No. 203 , 1731 New Hampshire Avenue, N.VJ., V/ashington, 
D.C.; and the subject's father’s address, 1638 R Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. These covers v;ere placed through Postal Inspector 
Joseph A. Verant and v;ere confirmed with a letter to the Postal ' 
Inspector in Charge, V/ashington, D.C,, Hr, C. C. Garner. 

On November 29, Postal Inspector Verant called and advised 
that on November 29 a piece of registered mail. Registry No. 4741, 
which consisted of a short correspondence envelope, was delivered^ 
to the Granite State Apartment desk for ENRIQUE RODRIGUEZ JONES, 

1731 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. The letter had 
been postmarked on November 21, 1962, at Havana, Cuba, and bore 
the following return address: 

Enrique Ferez Cobian 
Liberted 374 Esq aD Stampes 
Santos Suerez 
Havana, Cuba 
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This return address information was relayed to ASAIC Miller, 

PRS, and he later advised that subject’s name is not of record. 

The name of subject, Antonio Guillermo Rodriguez-Jones , was 
also checked through the file of the Protective Research Section, 
with negative results. 

The files of PRS disclosed an incident involving the visit 
of the President and Mrs. Kennedy to the Pan American Union 
Building, Washington, D.C., on April 14, 1961, on the occasion 
of an address to the Special Meeting of the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States, which is of* interest to this investigation. 
ATSAIC Stewart G. Stout, White House Detail, furnished a supplemen- 
tal Protective Survey Report dated April 14, 1961, relative to 
information which was received in connection with the survey of 
the above-ref erred event . 

It was learned that Quinton Pino Machado, alternate repre- 
sentative to the Organization of Ajnerican States for Cuba, and 
the Cuban Adviser, Jose Moleon Carrera v;ould be present during 
the President ’ s address . Information was received from 1-15-5 
that both of these individuals are known to carry firearms and have 
a history of violence and should be considered dangerous. Photo- 
graphs of the two subjects were obtained and the usual detail was 
augmented by agents of the W'ashington Field Office. During the 
course of the survey, further information was developed that the 
Cuban Ambassador, Lechuga, was planning to leave Viashington for 
Hew York City and that during the speech of the President his 
place on the stage would be occupied by Machado. 

All individuals entering the Pan i\merican Union Building on 
April 14, 1961, were checked and it was ascertained that neither 
the Cuban Ambassador nor Machado or Moleon appeared at the meeting. 

1-15-5 advised that the plan of Ambassador Lechuga was 
designed to embarrass the United States by having an empty chair 
on the stage when President Kennedy addressed the gathering. 


On receipt of information from 1-15-5 that subject was 
possibly employed at the Georgetown Inn, the records of that 
establishment were checked November 22, 1962, under a pretext that 
the reporting agent was a representative of the wage Board, ^ It 
v/as learned th± the subject was employed at the Georgetov;n Inn, 
Wisconsin and fi Street, li.W,, V/ashingtcn, D.C., during the period, 
9/18/62 to 10/28/62, as a bus boy, Social Security S 57 8-60-0661 . 
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He listed his previous employment as Paul Young's Restaurant on 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., from 1959 to 1960, as a 
bus boy. 

The firm auditor, Mr, Herbert C. Frith, confided that he 
recalled the subject as a very intelligent young man who was 
versed in French and Spanish and had taken languages in school in 
the United States. On October 28, 1962, the subject, whose 
services were entirely satisfactory, iidicated he was resigning 
and requested his final pay check, V/hile waiting for his check 
to be prepared, the subject stated that he felt it was necessary 
for him to devote his full time and energies to Fidel Castro and 
the Cuban cause in the United States, ’ Ke stated further that he 
planned to move to Hew York City to join the Cuban "Army," 

Mr. Frith recalled that subject was definitely pro-Castro and, 
from his conversations, aoDeared to be a believer in the Communist 
"line." 

(c) SURVEILLAi'JCE: 

On November 24, 1962, 1-15-5 furnished this Service with 
photographic slides of subject and members of his family, SAIC 
Bouck, PRS , prepared photographs from these slides which have been 
disseminated to the Hew York and Miami offices and personnel 
involved in surveillance on this case. 

Surveillance on the subject was commenced on Hovember 24, 

1962, and is continuing. 

On Hovember 29 , 196 2 , Special Agents Alfred V/ong and Paul A. 
Scanlon of Hew York reported to the 'Washington Field Office for 
special assignment involving surveillance of subject. 

With the cooperation of Ho, 3 Police Precinct, Washington, D.C., 
Detective Thomas Riley was assigned to reporting special agent fob 
the purpose of obtaining a suitable location from which to maintain 
surveillance. A preliminary survey of the area surrounding the 
subject's apartment disclosed that the conditions were very poor 
for maintaining surveillance with an automobile. Consequently, 
the owner of the building at 1740 Hew Hampshire Avenue, H.V/., 
furnished the keys to this . empty building for whatever use the 
Metropolitan Police might deem appropriate in their investigations 
of burglaries in the neighborhood. 

Also, on Iiovember 28, 1962, Apartment Ho. 217, Granite State 
Apartments, was engaged for one month in the name of James Williams. 
The manager of this apartment was contacted by the police on a 
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pretext that this apartment would be occupied by the police in 
conducting surveillance in connection with investigations of 
burglaries in the neighborhood. 

The results of the surveillance to date have disclosed that 
subject is employed at Gusti's Italian Villa, 5th and Morse Streets 
N.E., Washington, D.C.j that while he frequently visits his 
father's apartment at 1638 R Street, N.W., he does not appear to 
have any male companions . 

There follows a chronology of the. surveillance maintained to 

date : 


11/2U/52, 2:00 P.M. 

A survey was made of the entire neighborhood and building. 
Subject was observed in Apartment 203 and did not leave the apart- 
ment during the day. Surveillance was discontinued at 11:00 P.M, 

Descriptions : 

The subject is described as white; male; 19; light 
tan complexion; reddish-black kinky hair; 170 pounds; 

5' 6"; very muscular build; speaks Spanish and French; 
v/ears dark knee-length car coat and a gray herringbone 
top coat, red plaid peak sport cap, and sport clothes. 

He has not been observed to v;ear glasses and does not 
smoke . 


His aunt, Yvonne Jones, described as white; female; 
55 to 60 years; 5 ft, tall; 120 pounds; heavy build; 
pasty gray ^ complexion ; black-gray stringy hair ; bow- 
legged ; pronounced hooked nose ; high broad forehead ; 
wears conical-shaped beige hat, black cloth coat-double 
breasted, hip length, with black squares and an orange 
border. 

Subject's mother, Edith Rodriguez Jones, described 
as white female; 45; 5' 6"; 140 pounds; large boned; 
black hair in a bob; thick full mouth; wears dark lip- 
stick, a dark full-length coat, green conical-shaped hat; 
well dressed , 

11/25/62 


Commenced 7:00 A.M, !iothing of an unusual nature was 
observed in the subject's apartment until 9:30 P.M. when a number 
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guests were observed arriving to attend what appeared to be a 
birthday party. One couple left at approximately 1Q:Q0 P.M, and 
was observed by SA Ned Hall entering 1638 R Street, N.V/., 

Discontinued at 11:00 P.M. 

11/26/62 


SAIC Geiglein arranged with Deputy Chief Scott, Metropolitan 
Police Department, for assistance in maintaining surveillance. 

As per agreement, one plainclothes man would work with one Special 
Agent of this Service during the hours, from approximately 7:00 A.M, 
to 11:00 P.M. This arrangement continued until December 3, 1962. 

At 11:00 A.M., the subject, his aunt, Yvonne Jones, and his 
mother, Edith Rodriguez Jones, were observed leaving the apartment. 
They proceeded northeast on Mew Hampshire Avenue to 16th Street, 
M.W., v/here they boarded a downtown bus. SA Hall observed the 
subject returning to the apartment at 4:30 P.M, that date. 

The purpose of subject's trip downtown was to prepare neces- 
sary papers for Immigration S Naturalization. I'/hile subject and 
his aunt were visiting the headquarters of Immigration 6 Naturali- 
zation, they were observed by SA Kyanko v/ho was in that office 
to review records of subject and his family. 

At 9:15 P.M., the subject was observed leaving his apartment 
and was follov;ed on foot to 1638 R Street, N.V/., where he entered 
his father's apartment on the 3rd floor. Subject left this building 
at 11:05 P.M., carrying a magazine, and proceeded directly on foot 
to his own apartment. 

Discontinued 11:20 P.M. 

11/27/62 

At 10:08 A.K., the subject was observed departing his apart- 
ment and proceeding southeast on Mew Hampshire Avenue, east on 
R Street, to an address believed to be 1714 R Street, N.V/., where 
he disappeared. SA Hall regained contact with subject at 1:30. P.M, 
v/hen he v/as observed returning to his apartment, iic further 
activity relating to the subject v;as observed. 

Discontinued 11:20 F.M. 

A.M., SA Taylor and Detective Riley oh^' 

■'■'nq his apartment at 1638 
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Description : 

Antonio Rodriguez Echazabal is described as white j 
male; Cuban; 5-9; 185; heavy build; black bushy mustache; 
wears horn-rimmed glasses; wearing a off-brown olive top 
coat; graying, receding hair. 

He was observed leaving his apartment , proceeding east on 
E Street to the Chastleton Hotel where he purchased a paper and 
returned to the front of his apartment. There he met a group in 
a 1962 steel-gray, Buick LeSabre sedan, bearing Kew York License 
Plate 6 Q 5419. After parking the car, the group accompanied the 
elder Rodriguez to his apartment, Thi5 group consisted of four 
negro males, well dressed. 

The license number of this car was checked with the flew York 
State Police and is registered in the name of Dorothy Powell , 

271 - 23'. Pladome Avenue, Queens Village, New . ' 

1-15-5 was apprised of this meeting and furnished the follow- 
ing information: 

Present at the meeting were: Ramiro Loyf . resident of the 

District of Columbia, Cuban exile; Marcel Foi^run , exile ^ from 
Haiti, residing in Long Island, H.Y.; Gaston Jumelle , exile from 
Haiti, residing in I'iew York (this person was (^lled by the subject's 
father on October 5 and October 25, 1962); Louis deJoie^ Haitian 
exile who resides in hew York, 

The purpose of this meeting was an attempt on the part of 
the Haitian exiles to obtain support of the Cuban anti-Castro 
group for a Haitian movement designed to overthrow the rule of 
President Duvallier of Haiti. The leader of this movement is Paul 
£. Hagloire,' a former President of Haiti. ' 


11/28/62 

At 10:55 A.M., the subject was observed departing his apart- 
ment, proceeding northeast on tiev; Hampshire Avenue, and hailing 
a Yellov; Cab (not otherwise identified). 

At 11:48 A.!!,, the mother and aunt were observed leaving the 
apartment and entering 163 3 R Street, H.';. 

At 3:50 r.l!., Yvonne Jones appeared on foot at 1731 Mew 
Hampshire Avenue, fi.V)., carrying groceries. At 4:35 P.M,, 
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subject's mother was observed entering 1731 New Hampshire Avenue. 
At 9:45 P.M., subject returned to his apartment. 

Discontinued at 11:30 P.M. 

11/29/62 


Subject was not observed leaving the apartment; however, he 
was observed returning at 3:10 P.M. Subject and mother departed 
the apartment at 3:40 P.H. Subject was dressed in what appeared 
to be a waiter's uniform - black bow tie; white shirt; black pants; 
highly shined shoes. Subject and mother entered 2039 New Hampshire 
Avenue, M.W., and about 10 minutes later departed, the mother 
returning to the apartment, and the subject hailed a Diamond Cab, 
No. 298 , at the 2000 block of 16th Street, N.V/. As the cab pulled 
out from the curb, it was struck by .a panel truck, and subject 
departed from the cab and hailed a Yellow Cab, No. 363, which 
proceeded west on U Street. 

Inquiry of the Yellow Cab Company disclosed that subject was 
let out of the cab in front of 1150 Co nnecticut Avenue, N.W. 

At 7:45 P.J1., the subject's mother departed the apartment 
and proceeded to 1614 - 17th Street , h' , W, , entering that building 
and visiting a v/oman in Apartment 405. This apartment is listed 
for a Jlorentino Rodriguez . At 9:10 P ,M . , the mother returned to 
apartmenTT " 

At 11:00 P.M. , surveillance was discontinued. 

11/30/62 


The V.'ashingtcn Detail agents were relived by Special Agents, 
V/ong and Scanlon from Mew York. 

At 10:25 P.M., the subject departed the apartment, boarded 
a bus at 16th and U Streets, M.W., and v;as observed entering 
Gusti's Italian Villa, 5th and Morse Streets, N.E. Discreet inquiry 
disclosed that the subject was v/orking at this establishment as a 
v/aiter . 

At 2:50 P.M., the subject was followed back to his apartment. 

At 3:15 P.M., the subject, his mother, and his aunt departed the 
apartment and walked one block to 17 31 Riggs Place, An 

informant later advised that the person subjects visited at this 
address was probably a I'rs. Baum. 
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At about 3:35 P.H, , the subject left alone and walked toward 
Nev/ Hampshire Avenue, and shortly thereafter returned to 1731 Riggs 
Place. Ten minutes later he again left this apartment with a 
woman believed to be his mother. They went to 1638 R Street, N.W, 

At 4:00 ?. M. , what is believed to be the mother and the aunt 
departed this address and were not followed. About 25 minutes 
later the subject departed and surveillance was discontinued at 
about 17th and Q Streets. It was later determined that he was 
employed as a waiter at Gusti's Italian Villa that evening, 

12/1/62 


At approximately 5:30 P.M,, the subject departed his residence 
v;ith a woman who was either the aunt or the mother. They walked 
to R and 17th Streets, M.V/., at which point the subject took a 
taxicab alone and was followed to Gusti's Italian Villa and was 
observed entering the premises. It -was later learned that he 
worked as a waiter at that restaurant until 2:00 A.h*. the following 
day , 


12/2/62 


No activity was observed involving the subject, 

(d) CONCLUSION: 

This investigation is being continued in V/ashington, D.C,, in 
an effort to clearly establish whether Antonio Rodriguez Jones-'was 
the intended recipient of this letter and whether or not a plot is 
in effect to assassinate the President of the United States. Cvery 
effort will be made to determine the full circumstances surrounding 
the preparation of this letter. Liaison is continuing with 1-15-5 
and 1-15-9, also v;ith 1-15-46, in an effort to obtain additional 
information ’pertinent to this investigation. 

Two copies of this report are being forv/arded to Miami and 
Mew York. SAIC Geiglein confirmed telephone calls with those 
offices in memoranda dated November 28, 1962, It was requested 
that they initiate inquiry through reliable informants, by indirect 
or discreet means, to learn something of the reputation of the 
subject or his father, and photographs were furnished. Additional , 
photographs are being forwarded to these offices of (1) Jose HoleoK^ 
Carrera, and (2) Quinton Pino Machado. If it is learned that an 
informant knows the subject, the photographs of Machado and Carrera 
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should be Shown 
two individuals 
not they can be 
sub j ect , 


in an effort to deterrtiine whether or not these 
have been seen with the subject, or whether or 
tied in in any way with the activities of the 


Two copies of this report are being forwarded to Baltimore, 
with photographs of the subject, his father, Jose Moleon Carrera, 
and Quinton Pino Machado, requesting that inquiry be initiated 
through reliable informants in an effort to learn whether or not 
the subject has any connection with the Office of the Consulate 
General of Venezuela. It is noted that on October 17 and 
November 2, 1962, calls were made from subject's phone, Columbia 
5-1965, to that office. If it can be learned that the subject 
is known by informants, effort should be made to determine 
whether or not there is any tie between the subject and Machado 
and Carrera. 


A Lookout for subject remains in effect with the V/hite House 
Police . 
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^ Srec ial Agent Charles g . Tavlor. Jr. 

> 3ZTA11S 

SYNOPSIS 


Cu^an Plot to Assassinate 
the President - - - 

Antonio Rodriguez y Jones, 
et al 


Subject interviewed under pretext.^ Infor- 
isation developed concerning the existence of 
a third letter postmarked Havana, Cuba, dated 
ll-S-62, addressed to one Carlos Henesey and 
signed "?epe.‘* There is evidence that a 
oattern has been established which indicates 
Vnese letters have been purposely misdirected 
as part of disruptive tactics by the sender. 
Investigation continues . 


' CZTAILS OF Iir^/SSiIGATIOH 

Reference is race to report by the undersigned dated November 3Q, 
1962, relating to the first letter in this case. After being pro- 
cessed at the Protective Research Section this letter was personally 
delivered to SA Couglas M. Brown of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation by SA Robert R. Kyanko (1-15) on November 26, 1962. 

Reference is made to report by the undersigned dated December 10, 
1952,* relating to the second letter. The original of this letter^ 
was received from [deleted] i Central Intelligence Agency liaison 
ran, by the reoorting special agent on December 12, 1962, and per- 
sonally delivered to the custody of 3AIC Robert I. Bouck, E^rotective 
Research Section; on December 13, this original letter was transmitted 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation with a covering nemorandura. 

Both of these letters are currently being processed by the FBI 
for possible association and identity of the sender and also for the 
possibility of code and writings in invisible ink. This Service will 
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be advised of the results of these examinations and, per agreement, 
-he FBI will return these original letters at the conclusion of 
their processing. 

On December 10, 1962, Informant 1-15-45 advised of a letter . 
ecently intercepted, dated November 5, 1962, from Havana, Cuba, 
his letter v;as addressed to one Carlos Meneses, P. 0. Box 347, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala . 1-15-45 disclosed that a substantial 
portion of the letter states: 

"Prepare for air force uprising to take place 3rd week, 
this month. Imperative Ydigoras be overthrown* This 
will be first uprising of series already prepared. 

Latin A^merica must be totally Communist within one year. 

Long live World Revolution. On dictating these orders 
I am carrying out direct orders of Fidel." 

There is every indication, from, information and reports - 
extant, that Carlos Meneses is not known at P. 0. Box 347 in 
Guatemala City and that, consequently, the letter was intercepted 
and turned over to a person of authority in the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment . Intelligence sources in Guatemala City indicate that Heneses 
was a Mayer of the departmental capital of Chimaltenango and was 
elected and served as a member of the government's Executive Com- 
mittee, A copy of this letter was turned ever to a representative 
of 1-15-9 and the original letter is being used by the government 
of Guatem^ala in their current investigation. 

During this current phase of the investigation of Antonio 
Rodriguez y Jones, inform.ation was developed by 1-15-17 concerning 
the background and reputation of his associates, as follows: 

Claude Thomas (referred to in report dated 12/10/62, 

page 4 ) , born Dec . IS, 1933, in ?ort-au-?rince , Haiti; 
described as 5* 6"; 150 pounds*, black hair; black eyes; 

Social Security No, 095-34-4198. Desulme's last listed 
address was 1505 Varnum Street, N.W,, Washington, D.C. 

His employment history indicated that he had been employed 
from Feb. 1950 to Jan. 1961 with the Endnore Plastic Co., 
and from Sept. 1961 to Feb, 1962 with the Leslyn Products 
Co,, a plastics prccesser; furrher informarion indicated 
that he had previously been employed with the Television 
Rationale de Haiti in the capacity of a public relations 
man and is presently being considered for emtploym.er.t with 
me oraLes ir.rorma Lien .'-.gency, ic care, me security 

investigation disclosed nothing of a derogatory nature cen- 
* cerning the background of Dcsulme. 
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It is noted in report dated 12/10/62 that the subject had 
been in contact with one Andrew Jolley'* in the Moroccan 
unbassy. 1-15-17 advises that, in ail probability, this 
was the anglicized spelling for the Pr^ss Attache of the 
Moroccan Embassy, a Mr. Abdelhak Jalil , This individual 
was known by 1-15-17 ^ nave beerr^eeifing employees in an 
effort to cover both sides (pro and con) of the Cuban 
situation- 

In an effort to determine the author of the second letter 
received for investigation, the files of various government agencies 
were checked fcr the name, Jose Menendez/ with negative results* 

On December 10, 1962, 1-15-17 disclosed that one Jose Menendez 
y Ramos was associated with the Fair Play for Cuba Comoittee , 

a pro-Communist group, and that in July 1961 his wife, Carrie 
Kernancez , who was also associated v;ith that group, was known to 
have been agitating fcr her husband’s return to Cuba. 

Ramos is described as white*, male; born 11/11/21 in Havana, 
Cuba; 5-6; 150; brown eyes; black hair; last known residence in 
the United States, 1211 1/2 - 17th Avenue, Tampa,- Fla,; last 
em.ployrr.ent , as a baker in the Union Bakery, 1505 - 9th Avenue, 
i am.oa , r ua . 

According to 1-15-17, Ramos was knov;n to be a member of the 
Executive Board for the FPCC in Tampa. On October 23, 1951, Ramos 
ana his wife were observed in Cuba and Ramos was described as 
occupying a "top job" with the Castro Government, Ramos has 
abandoned his residence in the United States, 

A. telephone call was placed on December 11, 1962, by the 
reporting special agent to SA Arnold K. Peppers, Tampa, relating 
the above information concerning Jose Menendez y Ramos. It was 
requested that SA Peppers obtain as many specimens of the sub- 
ject’s handwriting and/or handprinting as available and that these 
specim.ens be forwarded to the Washington Field Office as soon as 
possible . 

Accordingly, specimens of Ramos handwriting were forwarded 
to this office December 12 , 196 2 , v;ith report of SA Peppers. 

Also , specimens of Ramos handv;riting and handprinting v?ere un- 
covered by the reporting special agent at the American Bakery and 
Grni actionary Vbrkers International Union (AFL-CIO) , 1120 Connec- 
ticut .-venue, -.asr.ir.gtcr. , D.u. 
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On December 14, 1962, Mr. Irby Todd of the Office of the 
Examiner of Questioned Documents, Treasury Department, made a 
preliminary examination of the first and second letters and 
disclosed that they were of common authorship. In examining the 
specimens of the handprinting available, reported to have been 
executed by Jose Menendez y Ramos, Examiner Todd furnished the 
opinion that in all probability these were not specimens of Ramos' 
handwriting but rather that someone had prepared these forms on 
which the handprinting appears for Ramos, In studying the hand- . 
writing of Ramos, t:r. Todd disclosed that Ramos is capable of 
writing and printing in an above-average style. 

A further examination will be made by the EQD in Washington,* 
D.C., when all specimens of Ramos handwriting have been received. 

Informant i-15-43 was contacted and disclosed nothing of inter- 
est which would ccntribute to this investigation. All contacts . 
observed by l-15-4o between the subject, Antonio Rodriguez Jones, 
and others have been in connection with the pursuance of better 
eriployment and with personal friends on which there is no deroga- 
tory information. 

On December 12, 1962, Informant 1-15-49 v;as interviewed con- 
cerning the subject and whatever background information could be 
obtained relative to members of the subject’s family. 

1-15-49 indicated that subject’s father, Antonio Rodriguez E 
Echazabal,, was well known by officials in the Cuban government, 
both berore and after the Castro revolution. He recalled that 
the subject's father was engaged as a butcher (owned a meat store) 
in Haiti and that when Castro came into power the elder Rodriguez 
v/alked into the Cuban Embassy in Haiti and advised that he was the 
new Ambassador. In 1S59 there were reports that the elder Rodri- 
guez had shot and killed an individual associated with an anti- 
Castro group. Since that time he has been held in very low esteem 
by groups involved in anti-Castro activities. 

[Deleted.] 
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[Deleted.] 


1-15-49 Icnew of the infainous reputation of Jose Moleon Carrera 
ana Quinton I'^achado ^ that both of these individuals were 

meribers of the Inter American Defense Board and the Organization 
of American States; and that Moleon lived and operated out of the 
Cuban Embassy from January 1961 to January 1962* in a clandestined 
D&nner. 1-15-49 Icnows of no association between the subject and f 
these tw9 irvl-< vn ^ 

V.’hen 1-15-49 was questioned concerning his knowledge of acts 
of violence by pro-Castro groups in the United States, ^he recalled 
that appro'xirr.at3ly four weeks ago Dr. Jose Miro CardonS. , head of 
the Cuban Revolutionary Council, was almost killed by a pro-Castro 
I'evoluntionary group. He had driven his car to his home and 
approximately one hour after he entered his home his car was blown 
up by a bomb which was set on the fender . 1-15-49 advised that 
another g^erntent agency involved in investigations of a security 
nature compared fragments of this bomb with the bomb used by the 
saboteurs in i-.’ew York and could not associate the bo.Tljs as being 
of common manufacture. 1-15-49 said that the pro-Castro groups, 
both inside and outside of the United States, are capable of any 
acts of violence and have been known to purposely have directed , 
comr.unications to anti-Castro groups for reasons of harassment and ^ 
to cause difficulty for these individuals. 

1-15-49 knew of a Jose Menendez v?ho was employed with the 
Institute of National Agrarian Reform and is presently occupying a 
very important position with the Castro government. He could fur- 
nish no further information concerning this individual. 

1-15-4S offered full cooperation with this Service and stated 
that v.’hen he is able to obtain a visa for the elder Rodriguez* 
mother he will deliver it in person to 1731 Mew Kampsire Avenue, 
i'..'.;., and attempt to obtain as much information as possible con- 
cerning the subject. In addition, he indicated that he would 
cDntacz others having kr.owlecge cur rent prc-Casrrc activiti-^s 

in an effort to obtain more background infcr.T.ation on the subject. 
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Through Hr. James F, Greene, Deputy Associate Commissioner, 
Domestic Control, Immigration and Naturalization Service, VJashing- 
ton,^D.C., arrangements were made for the subject to be called into 
the inunigration and Naturalization Field Office for reinterview* 

On December 12, 1962, the reporting special agent posed as 
an Immigration and Naturalization investigator and was assisted 
by vVilliam B. Dinwiddie, Jr Investigator , INS, at which time a 
signed, sworn deposition was obtained from the subject covering 
his interrogation. It appeared very unusual that the subject and 
his father tool< no steps to obtain clarification of their Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization status. They are presently both classified 
as parolees and neither has taken steps to become naturalized 
citizens. In this status they can be placed in a detention center 
by rhe INS if any information is developed that would have a bearing 
cn anti-American activities or that would indicate they were un- 
truthful to INS authorities in matters of an official nature. 

During the inrerrogation, the subject indicated that he knew 
Fe lice Martin ez Hivero ^nd Jose Noleon'^ that Pino Flachado"^ whom he 
also icnew, nac ciscussed wiin nim pTan3 for eGucation oenind the 
Iron Curtin. He admitted being contacted by Moleon concerning 
::artinez and also that he had taken a picture of a home of a Cuban 
Naval Attache ( Miguel Pons ) at the request of an officer in the 
Cuban Embassy; rhat he hac visited the Cuban Embassy on a number of 
occasions while his father was in the diplomatic corps for Fidel 
Castro; and that he had purposely lied to officials in the Cuban 
Embassy in order to protect his father. The subject admitted no 
present involvement with any group or organization and indicated 
allegiance to the American principles and his desire to remain in 
mhe United States. 

On December 13, 1962, the subject was accompanied by his 
farher, to whom he read the deposition. The elder Rodriguez indi- 
cated he was in agreement with the statements his son made con- 
cerning his allegiance to the United States and offered his assis- 
tance to the Immigration S Naturalization Service. Ke admitted 
that he was presently working with a group to effect the overthrov/ 
of the government in Haiti by peaceful means. 

On December 17, 1952, copies of this deposition were furnished 
SA Joseph Sculley of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

On December 13, a representative of the State Department 
iizurity Section, !',r. Jack lynch, ac/isec rhac a dispatch was being 

S E C P- E T 
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sent this date to all security offices in the Latin American area, . 
advising of the possibility of additional letters emanating from 
Havana, Cuba, signed by "Pepe," indicating acts of violence or 
revolutionaxy activities* No mention was made in this dispatch 
of the interest of the Secret Service or that any previous letters 
were received which indicated the safety of the President was 
involved. 

It now antears that a pattern has been established relating ■ 
to the addressing and delivery of these letters under investigation. 
The first letter^v/as so improperly addressed it could not have been 
directed to any individual’ in V/ashington, D. C* The Post Office 
surmised that the proper recipient was A.ntonio Rodriguez vsilj 
however, investigation disclosed that this was in error . ^ ine 
second letter was addressed to a known anti-Communist mail drop in 
’'iami, Florida, and the third letter was addressed to a Post Office 
box at which the addressee was not known. 

Investigation is being continued in Washington, D.C.,_in an 
effort to obtain further information and knowledge concerning the 
sender of these letters, 

A. request has been- made through the State Department and 
Central Intelligence Agency to obtain a copy or the original of 
this third letter v;hich was sent to Guatemala City. 

Copies of the deposition obtained from Antonio Rodriguez Jones 
are being forv/arded to the Miami, New York, and Newark offices, 
with this report, for whatever value it may afford in current 
investigations ♦ 

The Chief's Office, through the CIA Liaison, will explore 
-he possibility of further investigation in Havana, Cuba, to 
determine the identity of the sender of these letters. 

The Immigration S t,’aT:uralization Service in -Vrashington, D.C., 
disclosed that the file on Jose Menendez y RamoSh No. A 6190210 , 
is in Miami, Florida, It is requested that the ilaamc office obtain 
3 n e c i mens of Ra mo s ' h a nd v;r i t i n g and/or handprinting and forward 
-hem to Washington, D.C., for examination oy the EC5D. 

Close liaison is being continues vritn 1-15-5, l-15-:s, l-15--^5, 
anc other informants in an effort to obtain additional information 
percinen” "co this invesri-ga cion. 


SEC?. 
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Copies of official reports received from other agencies, 
and other pertinent data are included as attachments for the 
Chief’s Office only, as follows: 


A. FBI Report on Antonio Rodriguez, Jr., 10/5/61, 

3, FBI Report on Ajitonio Rodriguez, Jr., 10/25/61. 

C. FBI Report on Antonio Rodriguez Jones, 7/16/62. 

D. Employment Contract Card - Antonio Rodriguez (Jones), 

Georgetown Inn. 

E. Deposition of Antonio Rodriguez Jones, 11/26/62. 

F. Deposition of Antonio Rodriguez Jones, 12/12/62. 

G. FBI Report of Felipe Martinez Rivero, 11/18/62. 

r', CIA Summary pNepcrt on Ar.tonio Rodriguez Echazabal , 2/5/62. 

I. Deposition Ar.tonio Rodriguez Echazabal, ll/lS/8 2. 

J. FBI Report of 7/3C/62 on Julio Garceran cle Vail v Souzi^ 

(Phone, Franklin 1-S221, Miami, Fla called by 
Antonio Rodriguez (Sr.) 10/17/52, 10/22/62 6 10/25/62) 

M. Report of A*TSAIC Stout, 4/m/61, relative to incident 
involving Moleon and Macnaco. 

L, FBI Report titled Dagoberto Molerio Remujo *^ 1/26/ 62, 

mentioning recruiting activity or l-loleon (Page 7). 
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Frotective Research 

INVIST1QAT10H MAM AT 


Continued 

mtoocovoMo 


Plot to Asuasinato th« Proaidaat 


IUaxal, Florida lovc^ber 27 - 30 , 1962 

MVBTIMTION UAOC IT 

SpDcial Agent Jmcst 1. Aragon 

DCTAaS 


Person Identified: 

Kame : Antonio Rodriguez j Jones 
Address: 1633 R Street, H. W., 
Washington, D. C, 


STi-.GPaI3 


Discreet inquiries of reliable sources of information 
in !J.aai has failed to reveal any infotnaticn relatlxtg 
to the subject. 

(A) LiVif-a.CTloK; 

Keference is male to lone distance telephone call of Hovenber 27, 1962 from 
Gpecial Ag«:nt in Charge Harry Gciclein, '.ashincton Field Cfflce, to Special Agent 
iii Charge John A. I^shall, IdAci, Fla., reqiieating discreet investigation in thla 

case. 

(o) U.^L;IHI.*j: 

Through tho period l.ovo.ber 27 - 3'J» 1962, discreet inquiries were i!«de of aTX 
reliable sources of i:.foni*tlon In the Idasd area relative to the subject matter. 
During cortacts -with these knovm relicbls sources of inforuatlon, the subject matter 
was not discussed nor the subjsct of this investigation. In inforraatlon of Ixtterest 
was developed during these iiiq<.irlcs, although the nature of the inquiries was 
extre;nsly raewvei froL-. the subject matter. 

[Deleted.] 


[Deleted.] 
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[Deleted.] 


I'urthsr rei'er'.ixe is 'v :le to long distance telerhone call on 
I Gve.iber 1962 fror.; o.ccial Agent in Charge Geiglain, ‘.Washington 
f'i:Ld Cr^ice, to Cu: ciai .'vragon, ijLaoij i'la., requesting the 

results oJ ii.quiriec in thij area and also advising of long diatance 
telerhone calls mads from ’..a^hington, D. C. telcf'hone number 332-^277 
liste to i-inrique iusdrigurs, brother of Antenio hodrigiiez 7 Jonec^ 
163.. Street, I'. , as foU.ows: 


Cn 

October 15 , 1962 

to 

Frani-:lin 

1-939A, 

Id. ami. 

Fla. 

Cn 

October 17, 19b2 

to 

Franklin 

1 - 9221 , 

liiami , 

.^a 

Cn 

Lctober 23 , 1902 

to 

."ranklir 

1-9221, 

Miami, 

Fla 

Cn 

October ' 5 , 1962 

to 

I-'rariclin 

1-9221, 

id. and. 

Fla 


Lr. tiiiG sajnc date iriojoiry './re r.wJj of a confidential source in laard 
aid it v/ac loamc ' that tcleyhoi.c nuiabor ?ranklin 1-V3?d is a pay station 
listen to the lUce .-iotel, 3^1 l.crth I.iani Ave, , ilaiui, Fla., and that 
telvuhcn: nu.»bci- r.!n:.lJ-t5 1-9221 is also pay station listed under the 
name of Julio Garcera.n, 22.3 I , 17th Terrace, Miami, Fla. 

It is nae* that the ad:ress cf Julio Garceran, 222 I. 17bh. 

Ter., Miai.ii, v'la., is i.i th^j vicinity of the address of ;nrcn-'.ant 3-11- 

23. 

Ini' c rr^ant 3 -11-23 vra c o . • a a t d i r ela c.i v e to J ulio C-a rc eran and 
inf err ant r-p:rt3 that Julio f'arccran is v/eU -knov.-n. His dill name is 
Julie Garcere.n de Vail aid ir. ij :'J years of age. Informant 3-11-23 
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states that Garceran is a forrr.er magistrate and professor in Cuba; that 
Garceran nov/ claims to be the head of the Constitutional Government of 
Cuba ii; Gzile and has laid his o^vti plans to take over the presidency of 
Cuba after the overthrow of Castro, Inf on; ant states that Garceran is 
not recognized by legitiniate and responsible Cuban organizations in lliami 
and that he does not have a large follcv/lng. Informant states that 
Garceran *s ideals are considered "fantasy.” 

The information relating to the lists of the telephone numbers was 
relayed to Gp>-cial Ag.nt Trsni-; G. Gtoner, '..'ashington i'ield Of..ice, 'Wash- 
ington, D, G., i.ovcmber 3C, 1962 via long distance telephone call, together 
v/ith the informaticn pertaining to Julio Garceran. 

UI3f OblilGM ; 

Continued investigation in this case is iield in abeyance pending further 
instructions from the controlling office; 
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They stated that Post Office Box 1624 at Miami, Florida, serres as a 
letter drop for correspondeots 'wlshizig to cocinnnlcate xLth the radio station* 

They advised that the original letter was being forwarded to the Chief's 
Office a copy of the original letter and a translation of the letter were 
made available to the Miami office. 

The contents of the letter were thoroughly analyzed and discussed at 
the Miami level with 3-11-14 and the opinion has been expressed that the let- 
ter may be either provocative type latter or it may possibly contain a 
message for Dnited States authorities. It appears that the text of the subject 
letter is prominently explicit and specific with respect to the Intent. 

Soxirce said they have run traces on Bernardo Morales and have developed 
one Be7*nj^rdo AdA.lberto Morale s-Rivero" ^ the possible intended recipient of 
this letter, although this is only a remote trace. Bernardo Adalberto 
Morales^tivara furnished as contacts in Miami one Octavio Ledon^ of 6083 W, 
l6th Ave . , Hialeah , Florida, as well as Manolo Quiepo and Jorge Morales. 

3-H-14 further advised that their traces on Bernardo Morales and the 
other names appearing on the subject letter are being continued. They have 
requested that inquiry of Radio Libertad to determine if a Bernardo Morales 
is working for the radio be initiated through their headquarters in Washington. 

They report no traces on Olga Duque de Heredia. 

3 - 11-14 furnished a trace on one Aida Mayo'^>diich indicates that as of 
i960 her name appeared on a list of names carried in the personal effects 
of the Cuban Ambassador to the D.M, She was reported to be a member of the 
26th of July Movement in Hew Tork. She is also reported to be a Cuban agent 
In the D.S. who resided at 330 Haven Ave., Hew Tork City. Aida Mayo is said 
to be a close friend of Fidel Castro and, althoTigh not an official of the 
Cuban government, she acmetimss acted on behalf of the Cuban government. 

A trace on Radio Libertad La Voz Anti-Consirunlata de America, furnished 
by 3-11-14, Indicates that in .Toae Blanco and Mario Altona visited 

the U-S. anbassy in Caracas, and iaformed^the~enibas sy that they represented ' a 
clandestine radio in Venezuela and furnished information relative to their 
broadcasting schedules. It is reported that they had the means to re-broadcast 
material to Latin countries, including Colombia, Panama, Venezuela and Jamaica, 
as well as Cuba. The purpose of their call at the U.S. Onbassy was to request 
broadcast material but they did not otherwise ask for financial support. 
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3-11-14 stated that the 7 do not know at the Miami level whether the 7 
are supporting Radio Lihertad. 

Special Agent In Charge John A. Marshall > Miami, telephonic ally advised 
Special Agent in Charge Gelglein of the Washington Field Office of the 
interception of this letter in Miami and its contents and that the original 
letter would be forwarded to the Chief *s Office for a technical check. 
Special Agent in Charge Marshall further requested that the Washington Plaid 
Office endeavor to determine through sources pf 3-13-**14 whether Bernardo 
Morales^ is an employee of Radio Lihertad in Caracas and further that they 
attempt to detemrine the identity of Jose Menendez, the sender of this 
letter in Havana, Cuba through their sources in 

On December 10, 1962, a photoatatic copy of the letter addressed to 
Antonio Rodriguez at Washington, D.C. was received by the Hlazol office sjod 
comparison of the handprinting on that letter with the bandprinting on the 
letter addressed to Bernardo Morales in Miami, Florida, makes it appear 
evident that both letters were penned by the same person, 

A translation of the letter addressed to Bernardo Morales at Miami, 
Florida, as furnished by 3-H-li is as follows: 

"Havana, 27 Nov, 62, Dear Bernardo. Today Carlos 
gave me your new P.O. Box, This info was given to 
him by your friend Miriam. For days I have wanted 
to write to you as I have to various of our mutual 
friends, giving them the instructions which follow 
and which I am sending you, I hope that they will 
arrive in time. Now to the Hatter: I have already 

communicated to *your frr.ends* of Miaad and Pasaaiu 
and to those in Washington the precise instructions 
for the attempt which ve are planning against Ken- 
nedy in Washington or if that should fail when he 
visits Brazil. It is necessary to mortally strike 
imperialism at its very heart. If we are able to 
kill President Kennedy, it would be a great success, 
super extraordinary, for Fidel and for the Co m m u nist 
Liberation Movement, We Cubans are the ones who are 
marching with worldwide Communism. We are consoli- 
dating a HarxLst-Leninist Regime within 90 miles 
from the U.S. Get an interview with them (Sic) . We 
have to rely on our own forces, Russia can not do 
it all- There is enough already. Believe me, if 
we are able to do this we will parallze imperialism 
completely. They will respect Fidel and his Govern- 
ment more. The tactics to follow in the future Is 
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one of constant agitation throughout America in oixler 

to Frighten or terrorize capitaHam. The Idea la 

exTooeous that there has to be quiet for the time be* 

ing. No matter how difficult the situation may be^ 

one must nerer be afr 2 dd of inqperialiam. Did you 

not seo^ thanks to the sabotage in Venezuela, during 

the past month, that we paraliaed the invasion of 

Cuba during the blockade? We will also completely 

paralize the future plans of the United States if 

we are successful la killing Kennedy. Certainly in 

the face of such an act Vice President I^don Johnson 

will not get involved with us for a long time. To 

this end, get In contact with *your friends^ so that 

they will give you the instructions lAiich they have 

received through the appropriate channels. Tour 

tactics should be to continue demonstrating yourself 

as anti-<k3mciuni3t , more specifically anti-Castro, as 

you have. Up to now you have played your role very 

well and you have been successful in coopletaly 

deceiving the F.B.I. Tou are an artist. Py the 

way, are you already ape aiding over the radio against 

Fidel? How it will make me Inugh to hear you. The 

F.B.I, cannot cope with us. They are embeciles, , 

Cretins. I have decided to send you this by 

since your ’anti-Communlst* address certainly will 

not be ’controlled* by the F.B.I. Furthermore I do 

not wish to take advantage of other means. The 

specific and detailed instructions of the plan will 

be sent by means known to you. Answer by the sane 

means. Fidel is very anxious to know how the plans 

are progressing. I salute you. Signed: ’Pepe’ P.S. 

How is your wife? Greet her and your brother wanaly. " 

(B) GE2JERAL INQUIRISS : 

Cm December 10, 1962, on the premise that the subject letter nay have 
been Intended for a recipient in Post Office Box 1624 in Post Office branches 
In the general Miami area. Post Office boxes 1624 in Coral Gables, Miami 
Beach and North Miami Beach, Florida, were checked through the postal 
Inspector’s office. Post Office Box 1624 at Miami Beach 39, Florida, la 
assigned to Arthur Baron, 1777 Collins Avenue, having been rented in Septem- 
ber 1962 . The Post. Office Box by the same number at Coral Gables 34,Florida, 
is assigned to Florence Higgs, 277 l^inorca, having been rented on February 
23,1962. The Post Office Box by the same number at North Miami Beach 6I, 
Florida, has not been in use since 1953. 

The Main Post Office at Miami, Florida, does not maintain a dead letter 
file for ais-addressed mail. 
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On December 10, 1962, Specie! Agent Robert J. Janieon, MUbI, cheeked 
the fUee of federal and etate ioTeatlgatlTe agenoiee in the Hiaoi arma 
for infomation relatiTe to Bernardo Moralea but he vma not found of record* 

On the eame date Special Agent Janieon checked the records of the XoHi-> 
gration k Naturalisation Serrlce, Kiaai, and learned that the/ had a file 
on one Bemazdo Adalberto Horale»iiftiTero/0«hoae Innigration k Naturaliaation 
Sejrrice number ia A12903942* Horalea-JtiTero waa born on February 24,1928 
at Sagua,IaCraDde, Laa TiHas, Cuba. He ia lire feet seren (3*7”) In height, 
lyO pouoos m veignt, baa brown e/ea and brown hair, and wears a anstache* 
Koralss-RlTero entered the United States bn June 5, 1962, through Niaml 
International Airport under Cuban passport So. 6863 aM waa admitted for an 
indefinite period. At the time Horalea-^rero entered the United States 
he waa carr/log a fraudulent B-2 Tlaa which he declared waa fraudulent. At 
the time of hie arriral in Miami he gare political reasons for defecting 
from Cuba. 

Oci September 5, 1962, Bernardo Adalberto-RlTerd^ aubmltted a atateaent 
to the Immigration k Naturalisation Service, wherein he states in part that 
he is a citisan of Cuba and that he has' never been arrested or deported from 
the United States and that he has never belonged to any Coonunist organisation. 
The statement ia signed ''Bernardo Uormlas". 

Morales— Rivero llsta mesnbere of his lizmedlate fsnll/ as Bernardo Morales, 
father, age 71j Micaala Rivero, mother, age 61; Hanuala do la Caridad 
Elias Flanellos, wife, age 33* He also lists contacts in the United States 
as Octavio Ledon of 6083 W. 16th Ave., Hialeah, Florida, and Manuelo Quiepo 
and Jorge Morales, both of Miami, Florida. 

In September 1962 Morales-Bivero submitted a change of address to the 
Tn aa i gration service indicating that he is currenti/ residing at 135 Bacom 
Point Road, Pahokee, Florida, and is currenti/ worklxig for the Oceola Sugar 
Mill in Pahokee, Florida. His Social Securit/ maber is 265-74*5140, 
secured under the name of Bernardo A. Morales. 

Oo, December 11, 1962, a source of 3-11-21 was interviewed in Klsod. 

[Deleted.] 


This source stated to his knowledge 

there was no one b/ the name of Bernardo Morales working for the radio 
station. 
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Oa December U, 1962, aXter repeated efforts, Olga IXique de Heredia 
and Aida Kayo ware located aad interrierifod, Olga Duqua de Heredia Is^' 
also known as Olga Lo^sa de la Caridad-' as ^11 aa Qlf a Dogne de ^pea, 

Olga Duque ^jdiibited Cuban Refugee regi^ration card No. 213^ >»faich 
indicated she entered the United States at Miami, Florida, on October 
7, 1961* She la currently residing at 152 S,E, Third St,, Apt, 37# 

Miami, Florida, and receiTss mail in care of Post Office Box 1621, 

Miami 1, Florida, Olga Ooqae works for the Catholic Relief Center at 
Miami, 

Olga Deque stated that her husband , _Humberto Lopes Pereg, Is one of 
the original founders of Radio lAbertad and is curre^ly the director. 

She said that the radio station in Caracas is a clandestine operation 
and that they request for the radio be sent to a latter drop 

in Miami where she receives the mall and later forwards it to her hus«> 
band in Caracas. She said that she rents Post Office Box 1624 at Miami, 
Florida, solely for the purpose of receiving correspondence for the 
radio station. Olga Duque stated that she is not certain whethef the 
radio reaches Cuba and emphasized that, she does not receive any mail 
from Cuba. She said that the majority of the correspondence for the 
radio emanates from. Venezuela and soxirces in the United States, She 
said that as representative of the radio in Miami aha is authorised 
to open all before it is forwarded to Caracas. 

Olga Duque stated that the letter addressed to Bernardo Morales was 
picked ^ at the thaII drop on Sunday, December 2, 1962. She said that 
she did not inmediataly open the latter because it had a Cuban return 
addresa and that she initially intended to return it to the post office 
since she did not know the addressee, Olga Duque said that on December 
4, 1962, at her office located at 6OO Blscayne Boulevard, sne opened 
the letter and after reading the contents she took the letter to a priest 
at Gesu Catholic Church, who advised her to icciediately surrender the 
letter to the proper authorities. 

Olga Duque said that as she did not know how to get in touch with the 
proper agencies, on December 6, 1962, she eventually contacted Cesar 
Gajate, an impeccable friend of long standing, who has been in Miami for 
the past three months, and who she considers to be of good moral character, 
an avowed counter-revolutionary, and anti-Conaxunist, in whom she confides 
whole-heartedly, and surrendered the letter to him, with the request that 
he deliver the letter to the proper authorities, (The letter was 
delivered by Gajate to 3-H-14 on December 7# 1962 and a copy was 
received by this Service on December 8, 1962,) 

03ga Duque said that she is certain that Bernardo Morales is not 
working for the radio station in Caracas, She said that she does not 
know a Bernardo Morales as such nor the sender of the letter, Jose 
Mendenez. She also said that Bernardo Adalberto-Xorales-Rivero is un- 
known to her, as well as any of the other names mentioned in the letter. 
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OXg* Doqu* laid that aba la of tba opinion that tha lattar waa lataodad 
to Intlaldata tha oparatora of Radio tlbartad aad that tha naaaa and addraaaaa 
of tba aaodar and tha Intandad raclplant ara fletltioua* Sha aaid that thalr 
offlca In Caraeaa had baan brokan Into axid a Hat containing tha nanaa of all 
paraooa aaaoelatad with tha radio had boon atolan. 

Intarrlaw o f Alda Kayo*'diacloaaa th» tr hTF Ml 1 * Maraeadaa 
Caatera. w idow or ?idal Sha la of racoi^ with tha Caban 

* Rafngeo Cantar in Miami under flla"%. 18412 • Sha aotarad tba thiltad Stataa 
at NlaBi, Florida on March 3# 1961 aa a Caban rafugaa. Sha axhlbltad a docu- 
naot which Indlcataa aha la ona of tha foandara of tba Fartldo Raaolntiooario 
Cnbano Aathantico (Authaatlc Caban Raaolntlonazr Partj), an antl^^tro 
organisation. Alda Mayo aald that altboti^ aha la raaldlng with Qlgn Dnqna, 
aha la In no way aaaoelatad with Radio Ubartad. 

Alda Mayo aald that aha la oftentiaaa nlatakan for another Alda Mayo^ wbo 
la a cloaa aaaoclata and aid# to Fldal Castro. (Sha aTldantlj la rafarring to 
tha Alda Mayo known to 3--11-14) • 

A photograph of Bernardo Adalberto Moralea-^tlTaro waa esdilbltad to Olga 
Deque and Aida Mayo, and neither was able to Identify hln as a person known 
to thM or an eo^lsyea of Radio Llbertad. 

On Deceoiber 1962, Octavio Lodon waa Interrlewed at 60$3 V. l6th Ats., 
Hialeah, Florida. Hla full nano la Octavio Ledon Baradanla^ Hs was bom In 
Cuba on January 19, 1922 and entered ths UniLea siatss at HXasii, Florida, on 
August 1, 1961 . His Emigration A Haturallsatlon nmber Is A12444404* Hs 
Is prasently on indefinite parole status in this pountry and Is currently 
working at ths Tallsaan Sugar Conpany, at Talisman, Florida. * 

[Deleted.] 


Octavio Indon stated that he has known Bomardo Adalberto Morale s-RlTero 
who works In the Oceola Sugar Mill at Pahokee, Florida, for over ten years. 

He says that Morales-Rlvero Is an honest, respectable man, and to his knowledge 
has never been Involved in politics. He says that Moralss-Rlvero was forced to 
leave hla eoployiiieat as a mstal-enlth In Ssgua LsGrsnde, Cuba, as the result 
of pressures brought upon him to go ^rk In the cane fields. He said that 
Moralea-Sivero subsequently renounced the Castro regime axid fled to Havana 
where he remained In hiding until he was able to secure a visa, at which time 
he left for Miami, Florida. 
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Ledon stated that Morales-RlverOj to his knoid-edge, has narer bean 
associated vith an/ organizations and Is an avowed cuitl-^onsiunlst. Ledon 
stated that as long as he has known Horale»*RlTero ha has never snspactad 
that Koralss^llvsro was a Castro— Its or was s/nipathetlc to the Communist 
regime. Ledon stated that Korales-Rlvero is prssentl/ residing vith his 
family at Fahokee, Florida, and to his knowledge, he receiyes all mall 
addressed to him direct at his Fahokee, Florida, address. 

Arraxsgoaents have been made for interview of Itorales-Rivero under pretext. 

Reference is made to Memorandum Report dated November 30, 1962, submitted 
by Special Agent C. E. Taylor, Jr., Washington Field Office. 

On December 10, 1962, 3-11-21 was interriawed relative t o Antonio Rodrigues 
7 Jones i4nd his father, Antonio Andrea Rj^drigueg-Rehag aba l? P hoto^aphs were 
exhibited to them and the sources stated the subjects were unknown to then. 


With reference to Jose Moleon Carrera .✓ 3-11-21 stated that Carrera is a 
former enginssring st^ent from the University of Havana and was a maaber of 
an organization known as *^Harch IJ**. This aonrce states that ^s of the 
leaders of the above mentioned organization vas ^aure Chaumont , now a minister 
in the Castro government and formerly a Cuban amb^a^or to Russia. Scarce 
related that Coonander Moleon Carerra was appointed as a military attache to 
the Inter-American Defense Council in Washington, D.C. The source states 
that Conmander Molson Carerra was not originally a member of zhe Ccmoxunlet 
party and his sympathy was pro— Nationalist; nevertheless, he created great 
problems in the Inter-American Defense Council, defending the Castro Cocmui— 
nist regime. At present he is believed to be In Cuba. 


^tLth reference to t^entin Pino KachacfT *^^^ scarce states that Machado was 
a member of the 26th of July Movements Sie of his brothers died in a terro- 
rist action In the city of Hatanzas. Pino Machado served a prison sentence 
in Cnba until December 31 j 195® • While he was in prison he associated with 
>JUtaando Hart of the 26th of July Committee and he was indoctrinated into the 
'Co ma nrdst Machado was alternate ambassador to the United Nations and 

although he never participated in debates, it is believed that instead he was 
the organizer of subversive movements in the United States. !iachado is said 
to have woriced dxiring the fight against Batista in matters of sabotage. 

In addition, vith reference to a Colonel Hugo Trego"^ the source advised 
that Trego was a principal in the overthrow of the government of Perez 
Jiminez in Venezuela. Source states that Colonel Trego had great military 
backing in Venezuela and although he was in accord vith the Betancourt govern- 
ment, it was feared that he might instigate the overthrow of Betancourt. As 
a result. Colonel Trego was given a diplomatic assignment in Washington, D.C. 
in order to get him out of Venezuela. 


On December 10, 1962, 3-11-23 was intarvieved relative to the subjects in 
this case. The source reports that Antonio Rodriguez y Jones and Bsmsrdo 
Morales are unknown to him. 
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The soorsa stataa that Antonio Andrea Rodrigo a-Echasabel formarljr vu 
a realdent In Haiti xho, alter the orerthrow of Batista's goTemmantj was 
designated as ambassador to Haiti. It was reported that he had some 
diriicolt/ with the Haitian goremmant and was siibsequentlj sent to another 
coontiy in the Americas where he was subseqaentlj declared persona non 
grata. Ho subsequently’ became ambassador to Pakistan. His current where- 
abouts is unknown but it is bellered that he is In Washington, O.C. 


The source reports that Conoander Jose Moleon Carrera was in 
Washington representing Cuba in the Inter-American Defense Council.. The 
source states that whan Cuba was expelled froa the organization Coanaander 
Moleon returned to Cuba and his current whereabouts is tmknown. 


With reference to Quentin Flno Hact^o the source states that 
Machado had different diplomatic assignments In latln America and at the 
present time he is believed to be representing Cuba In a country behind the 
Iron Curtain, either in Rumania or Bulgaria. 

The source added that in a session of the Organization of American 
States held on October 23, 1961, the alternate represent at ire of Nicaragua 
charged Qaentln Pino Machado, then Amb€issador of Cuba, with interference 
in the internal politics of Nicaragua. The soume related that the Nicaragua 
representatiye stated In his ccmentazy that '*on January 22,1960, Ambassador 
Quentin Pino Machado presented his credentials. Nobody coxild hare suapeoted 
that behind the youthTul appearance of the Cuban Ambassador was hidden the 
personality of a terrible conspirator and terrorist. He carried In his 
briefcase all the Instructions, plans and ordez^ to be carried out in Nicaragua j 
Immediately after being accepted as Ambassador he began to put into effect his 
sinister activities under the protection of his diplomatic InTrunity. 

"His first step was the foundation of the 'J uveatud Patriotic a 
Naciocal* (National Patriotic Youth), \idth youths of high school age. TKls 
Organization s^r^d as a piatrfonai for the ulterior aubversly a actl^€ies 
plumed py Pino )<achado . He ta ught the terrorist technique and its dreadful 
phases of destnz^j^ ^d ae^n." ” 


"The Cuban Ehibassy became the general headquarters of subversion. 

The young terrorist under the direction of Pino Machado, received daily 
training in the manofactiure of bon±is, cutting of telegraphic lines and how to 
blow up railroads. The terrorists of the National Patriotic Touth perfected 
their training with the pamphlets written by General Alberto Ba yo (known in 
file CO-2-31,789^ a pernicious Spaniard who teaches the technique of 

destruction Official and individual autcsnobiles were burned on 

the streets " 

The source cautions that Quentin Pino MachadcT^should be considered | ^ 
a dangeroue person, ^ ‘ ^ / | 

Further reference la made to HeniDranduia Report dated December 11,1962 
from Special Agent Peppers, Tanqja, Florida. 
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Cki O0ceab«r 12, 1962, the rocorde of the laail^Atloa Service la Mlaai 
were checked for Joee Menenlei y He le of record mkder HB No. 

A6190220. He wms bom on November 11, 1921, et GuaDehecoe, Cdba. He ie 
five feet five inches (5*5") in belghi, lAk poaDds in weight, has broMi 
ejes and black hair, raddj conple3d.on« He lists his occupation as baker 
and laecbanio. He is narrled to Caridad Heraandes de Manepdey^ He lists 
his father as Ruflno Henendes, deceased, aQI^his oiother, Joa^a Banes. 

The ms file reveals that Joee Heneodes jr Ramos first entered the 
United States on October 31# 1945, and reoaliMd ontil Decwiber 16, 1945* 

He again entered the United States on Febmary 3, 1946, with Cuban 
passport No. 2603, Issned on Juno 29, 1943, which carried visa No. 1317 
issued at Havana, Cuba, on January 24, 194o. His residence In the United 
States is listed as 1211^ 17thA venue, Tampa, Florida. 

He departed Tampa, Florida, on November 6, 1952 for a tw^efsek pleasure 
trip to Cuba, and he was permitted to re-enter the United States on DeeeaU>er 
23, 1952, with permission to resialn until November 6, 1953* 

The nsKt notation In this file Indicates that Kenendet y Banos submitted 
a request to return to Cuba and eatabllah residence in that country, and he 
renounced all his rights and privileges of a resident alien in the thiited 
States. He departed the Unit^ Statee on October 8, 1961, and returned to 
Cuba. 

[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 


The report reflects that Menendes was elected an executive member of 
the FFCC. His wife, Caridad Menendes, is reported to be a U.S. citizen, 
having been bom at Tampa, Florida. Msnendes is reported to be "extrsmsly" 
pro-Caatro and defends the Castro regime. 

The report of 3-H-15 further reveals that Caridad Menendes was employed 
by Doctor Torretta at Tampa, Florida, but was dlsnlssad because of a letter 
she wrote to a Tampa newspaper regarding the FFCC. 

Caridad Menendes was reported to be sympathetic to the Castro regime and 
as of September 6, I96I, ahe and her children returned to Cuba by way of 
Mexico. 

In report of 3-11-15 dated December 29, 1961, it reveals that as of Q 
October 23, 1961, Jose Menendes was known to have a "top Job" In Cuba. Be / 

V is also reported to have been a leader of Ccmsmnist youth In Cuba before 
coming to the United Statee. 


41-372 O 
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Fhoto«tatlc copied ot the haiKlprlritlag ot Jose Meaendaz 7 Raffoe 
contained in hie INS file are being forwarded to the- Chief's Office 
for analysis. The original handprinting of Menendea y Ramos coold not 
be secured throogh the local I&HS office and they have spggested that 
If required^ a request be made that his fUe be forwarded to Washington 
for analysis there. 

The film negative of the photograph of Bernardo Adalberto Morales— ^ 
Rivero is being forwarded to the Chief's office for reproduction and 
distribution. 

All reliable sources in Miami have been tapped for information 
relating to this case and investigation ls*being continued. This ease 
is being coordinated in Miami with 3-11-15 and 3-U-14. 

(I) DISPOSITION : 

Case continued. 
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EXCERPTS 


Conversation between William Somersett and Joseph Milteer 
November 9, 1963: 

Informant: Somersett Subject: Milteer 


Informant: I don't know. I think Kennedy is coming here on 

the 18th, or something like that, to make some kind of speech. 

I don't know what it is, but I imagine it will be on the T.V. 
and you can be on the look for that. I think it is the 13th 
that he is supposed to be here for a speech- I don't know 
that it is supposed to be about. 

Subject: You can bet your bottom dollar he is going to have 

a lot to say about the Cubans. There are so many of them here. 

Informant: Yes. Well, he will have a thousand bodyguards. 

Don't worry about that. 

Subject: The more bodyguards he has, the more easier it is to 

get him. 

Informant: What? 

Subject: The more bodyguards he has the easier it is to get 

nim. 


Informant: Well, how in the hell do you figure would be the 

best way to get hi.m? 
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Subject: From an office building with a high powered rifle, 

how many people does he have going around who look just like 
him? Do you know about that? 

Informant: No, I never heard that he had anybody. 

Subject: He sure has got them. 

Informant: He has?. . . 

Subject: He has about 15. Whenever he goes any place they 

(illegible) he knows he is a marked man. 

Informant: You think he knows he's a marked man? 

Subject: Sure he does. Sure does — yeah. 

Informcint: They are really going to try to kill him? 

Subject: Oh yeah, it is in the working. Brown, himself. Brown 

is just as likely to get him as anybody. He didn't say so, but 
he tried to get Martin Luther King. 

Informant: He did? 

» 

Subject: Oh yes. He followed him for miles and miles, and 

couldn't get close enough to him. . . 

Informant: I never asked Brown about his business or anything, 

you know just what he told me, told us, you know. But after 
the conversation, and the way he talked to us, there is no 
question in my mind who knocked the church off in Birmingham, 
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you can believe that, that is the way I figured it. 

Subject: That is right, it is the only way you can figure 

it. 

Informant: That is right. 

Subject : Not being there , not knowing anything . 

Informant: But from his conversation, as you and me know him, 

but if they did, it is their business,, like you say. 

Subject: It is up to the individual. 

Informant: That is right. They are individual operators, we 

don't want that withi.n the party. Hitting this Kennedy is 
going to be a hard proposition, I tell you, I believe, you may 
have figured out a way to get him. You may have figured out 
the office building, and all that. I don't know how them Secret 
Service Agents cover all them office buildings, or anywhere he 
is going. Do you know whether they do that or not? 

Subject: Well, if they have any suspicions, they do that, of ^ 

course. But without suspicion, chances are that they wouldn't. 
You take there in Washington, of course. It is the wrong time 
of year, but you. take pleasant weather, he comes out on the 
veranda, there, and somebody could be in a hotel room across the 
way there, and pick him off just like — (fades out) . 


Informant: Is that right? 
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Subject: Sure disassemble a gun, get on out. You don't have 
to take a gun up there. You can take it up in pieces, all those 
guns come knock down. You can take them apart — .... 

Informant: Boy, if that Kennedy gets shot, we have got to know 

where we are at. Because, you know, that will be a real shake, 
if they do that. 

Subject: They wouldn't leave any stone unturned there, no way. 

They will pick up somebody within hours afterwards, if anything 
like that would happen just to throw the public off. 

Informant: Oh, somebody is going to have to go to jail, if 
he gets killed. 

Subject: Just like that Bruno Bauptman in the Lindberg case, 

you know . . . 
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OUTLINE 


PRINCIPLES 

Of 

PROTECTION OP THE PRESIDENT 
and 

OTHER' DIGNITARIES 


THE 

SECRET SERVICE SCHOOL 
JANUARY 4 , 1954- 
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Drivers for both the-' President and the 
protective detail raust be competent 
operators who have been carefull/ trained 
in-^'the specific techniques of protective 
drives/ *r . 

The -drivers should also be well versed 
in-;rthe general principles of protection 
to^- assure that the automobiles will be 
maneuvered to facilitate the protective 
effort . ' 


(a)"*^The driver of the President's car 
should be alert for dangers and 
be able to take Instant action 
when instructed or otherwise made 
aware of an emergency. 


Examples - 

In 1916 an attempt was made to 
assassinate the Premier of 
Japan when two bombs were 
thrown at his car.. The Chauf- 
feur saw one bomb about to be 
thrown and suddenly speeded 
up so the bomb fell and ex- 
ploded behind the car. The 
other bomb failed to explode. 

I 

In 1914 Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria was assassinated when 
his chauffeur, through negli- 
gence, turned down a ;vrong 
street, became confused and 
stopped the car prior to turn- 
ing around in the middle of 
the 'street, ^^lille the car was 
stopped> the assassin ran up 
and shot the Archduke. 


(b) The driver of the protective escort 
cars must be alert to assure that 
the protective detail is always 
in close contact with the President's 
car. 


Examples 
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In 1933 the ex-preniier oT ' 

" Greece was assassinated when lU V.- 
the attackers forced their \ 

. car in between the ex-premier-’ 

car, and .the protective escort^; 

%::Z- vehicle and, killed him by . 

firing' a hail of shots through.-^-/:^ 
-r^iSr the back of his car*., 


In 1921 the premier of Spain 
was assassinated when a motor- 
cycle with a sidecar carrying T;., . 
three men was allowed to 
alongside the premier’s car 7 '"' 

and fire a volley of shots ’ ’ 

through the side of the car. 


(3) The efficiency of the protection is 

hindered if the protective detail does 
not have complete confidence in the 
ability of the drivers to control their 
vehicles in exact coordination with the 
pro tec tive movements • 

(^) Drivers should have training in auto 
maintenance and trouble shootings 


(a) To permit quick diagnosis and pos- 
sible correction of minor trouble 
encountered on the road. 

(b) To permit their personal determi- 
nation that equipment is in satis- 
factory operating condition at * 
all times. 

(c) To permit recognition of noises 
or signs of impending breakdown. 

(d) To permit frequent inspections and 
recognition of alterations or 
added accessories that might indl— * 
cate covert tampering. 


c. Mounting and Dismounting Moving Automobiles 

(i) No attempt should be made to mount a 
rapidly moving vehicle unless it is 
equipped with running boards or other 
suitable external standing areas. 
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AFnDAVrr OF THO \ i " J 

’'•■r ***. yl. . ■Tv-^*^-. . -- 

The foUowlnjp affidavit was-, executed by Thomas J. Kelley on Jane 1, 1964. “ 

PRE3IDENT^"C0MMI33I0N* ' ' ^ ^ ' 

OiV THE A33A33INATION OP* ' . ‘t 'jASTtDAyVT ' 

pRE3iDEN^jomf R.KEjinmr...;;^ , 5.^ •. 

Cmr .WaSHUfOTOtf, *•' V ■|■**•'T’“.*>WlV -'- 

District of Cohtmbia, $s: :: -.■■r .ri > I •: 

I, Thomas J. Kelley, beln^ first duly sworn do npon oath depose and state: 

I am an. Inspector In the United States Secret Service assi^ed to Secret 
Service Headquarters in Washington, D.C. On November 22, 1963, I was not 
in the Clty~ or Dallas at the time of the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy. ~ I was instructed through Deputy Chief Paul Patemi to go to Dallas 
directly from' Lexington, Kentucky, where 1 had been engaged in a special 
assignment and arrived on Friday evening in Dallas at approximately 10 :30 xuxu 
I attended a total of four Interviews with Lee Harvey Oswald, all of which 
were held in the office of Captain J. W. Fritz of the Homicide Bnrean of the 
Dallas Police Department Oi^ee of these interviews occurred on November 23 
and the fourth on November 24. (Prior to my arrival in Dallas, Oswald had 
been interrogated on November 22. ) 

Subsequent to- these Interviews I dictated summaries from my notes of the 
subject matter discussed and these dictated summaries were transmitted to 
Chief James J. Bowley on November 29 and December 1, 1963. 

Copies of these written summaries are attached to this affidavit as exhibit 
A and incorporated by reference herein and made a part hereof. The snmmary 
of my last Interview with Oswald which occurred on Sunday, November 24, 1963, 
was the first portion of a fonr-page memorandum which included in addition 
to the report of the interview, my report on the circumstances immediately 
following the murder of Lee Harvey Oswald. 

I hereby certify that the attached memoranda coast! tute my total written 
memoranda of the interviews with Lee Harvey Oswald at which I was present 
I have no additional recollection at this time which I can add to the attached 
memoranda. I farther certify that these memoranda accurately summarize 
my notes and recollections from these interviews. 

Dated this 1st day of June 1964. 

(S) Thomas J. Kelley, 
Tho^s j. Kcllst. 


AFFIDAVIT OP J. W. FRITZ 

The following affidavit was executed by J. W. Fritz on June 9, 1964. 
PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION 

ON THE ASSASSINATION OF AFFIDAVIT 

PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 

State of Tfutaa 
Countj/ of DaUas, 

Before me, Mary Rattan, a Notary Public in and for said County, State of 
Texas, on this day personally appeared J. W. Fritz, Dallas Police Department, 
who, after being by me duly sworn, on oath deposes and says : I wish to supple- 
ment the evidence given by me on Wednesday, April 20, 196^ before the 
President's Commission on the Assassination of President Kennedy, as follows: 

The Spent Rifle Bulla 

Three spent rifle hulls were found under the window In the southeast corner 
of the 6th floor of the Texas School Book Depository Building, Dallas, Texas, 
on the afternoon of November 22, 1963. When the officers called me to this 
window, I asked them not to move the shells nor touch them until Lt. Day of the 
Dallas Police Department could make pictures of the hulls showing where they 
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OF ROJ^ALD G- WITTMUS ‘ ■ 

;v. Th« following affidavit waa executed by Ronald G. Wlttmua on July 30, Ii)64. 

PRESrOENTrS COMMISSION '• ^ --r 

"ON THU ASSASSINATION OF -r-. — - - . .AFFIDAVIT* 

^ Sf rJ, r*'-f1X-£^i 


.. - .»-. 


.>'5 




'PRESIDENT JOHN Fi KENNEDY 
Dibtbict or CoLXTVaia, ss: ' ^ " 

. -' I,. Ronald G. Wltttnua, luiTe renewed the testimony of Sebastian PrancU^ 
'Latona before The- President's Commisaioa on the Assassination of Presidenti 
. Kennedy and I agree with the conclusions stated therein, • * * - i 

I hare deducted independent examinations of the items which, were the 
subject of Mr. Latona's testimony and on the basis of these independent cxamU 
nations I reached the same conclusions reached by Sebastian Francis Latona.. 

- Signed this 30th day of July 1904, at Washington, D.C. . : 

(S) Ronsld G. WlttBius, 

-r v - . - • - - ' -- BotTALD Gi Wirmitrs.^ . 


AFFIDAVIT OF THOLAS J. KELLEY 


The following affidavit was executed by Thomas J. Kelley on July 30, 1904. 
PRESIDENT’S CO>IMISSION 

ON THE ASSASSINATION OF AFFIDAVIT 

PRESIDENT JOHN F. KEN'NEDY 

DtSTRICT OF COtm^BIA, 3s: 

1. Thomas J, Kelley, being duly sworn say : 

L I am an Inspector in the United States Secret Service assigned to Secret 
Service Headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

2. On November 24, 1963, I attended the interrogation of Lee Harrey Oswald 
in the Dallas Police Station. Those present included: Captain Fritz; Forrest 
Sorrels of the United States Secret Service; Postal Inspector Harry Holmes; 
and several Dallas Police Officers. 

3. It is my recollection that during this interrogation, Oswald was not asked 
about nor did he speak of a trip that he took to Mexico or plans that he had 
to go to Cuba- 

Signed this 30th day of July 1964, at Washington, D.C. 

(S) Thomas J. Kelley, 
Thomas J. Kstxet. 


AFFIDAVIT OF ROBERT A. FRAZIER 
The following affidavit was executed by Robert A. Frazier on July 31, 1964. 
PRESIDENT’S COMiUSSION 

ON THE ASSASSINATION OF AFFIDAVIT 

PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 

Distkict op ColtjMbja, ss: 

I, Robert A. Frazier, Special Agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
do hereby state that I have reviewed the testimonies of Cortlandt Cunningham 
on March 11 and April 1, 1964, before the President’s Commission on the as- 
sassination of President John F. Kennedy and I agree with the conclusions stated 
therein. 

I do hereby state that I conducted independent examinations of the Items 
which were the subject of Mr. Cunningham’s testimonies and that on the basis 
of these Independent examinations, I reached the same conclusions reached by 
Mr. Conningham. 

Signed this 31st day of July 1964, at Washington, D.C. 

(S) Robert A. Frazier, 
FSobebt a. FaAZiua. 
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Chairman Stokes. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Matthews. I have nothing further. 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. Rowley, at the conclusion of a witnesss^ 
testimony before this committee the witness is entitled to 5 min- 
utes in which he may explain or comment upon his testimony in 
any way. 

I would like to at this time extend to you 5 minutes for that 
purpose. 

Chief Rowley. I am very grateful for the interest shown by the 
committee and for the opportunity to meet with you in reviewing 
the assassination and the subsequent investigation. 

I have tried to recall facts and activities which took place to the 
best of my ability. Obviously, time has not helped to make personal 
recollections clearer and I hope you will understand that certainly 
my knowledge and recollections are not as precise as they once 
were. 

I would like to add, however, that the investigation of the 
Warren Commission has been most helpful to the Secret Service 
and throughout my tenure as Director of the Secret Service, the 
interest and support and recommendations of the Congress were 
extremely helpful, and I am certain my successor, Mr. Knight, 
shares this high regard. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you very much, Mr. Rowley. We ap- 
preciate your appearing here today and the testimony that you 
have given to this select committee of the House. 

With that, you are excused, sir. 

Chief Rowley. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Stokes. There will be a meeting of the full committee 
in executive session at 5 p.m. this evening in H-328. The next 
public meeting of the committee will be at 9 a.m. tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The Chair now adjourns the meeting to 5 p.m. this evening in 
executive session. 

[Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
in executive session at 5 p.m.] 



INVESTIGATION OF THE ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1978 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Assassinations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 9:18 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 345, 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Louis Stokes (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Stokes, Preyer, Dodd, Ford, Fithian, 
Edgar, Devine, McKinney, and Sawyer. 

Staff present: G. Robert Blakey, chief counsel and staff director; 
I. Charles Mathews, special counsel; James E. McDonald, staff 
counsel; Robert W. Genzman, staff counsel; and Elizabeth L. Bern- 
ing, chief clerk. 

Chairman Stokes. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. 

The Chair recognizes Professor Blakey, 

NARRATION BY G. ROBERT BLAKEY, CHIEF COUNSEL 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The murder of President Kennedy was probably the most signifi- 
cant crime committed in the 70-year history of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation that the Bureau was called upon to investigate. It 
is, thankfully, the only Presidential assassination of modern times, 
and for that reason alone, the FBI was presented in its investiga- 
tion with a monumental task, one complicated further by a rapid 
succession of events, including: The fatal shooting of the accused 
assassin at Dallas Police Headquarters on November 24, 1963; and 
the establishment of a Presidential commission to learn the facts 
about the assassination, for which the FBI had primary responsibil- 
ity to do the investigative work. 

At the moment word came of the President's death in Dallas, 
there was confusion in Washington over the FBFs role in the 
investigation. It was not at that time a Federal felony to assassi- 
nate a President, though to threaten harm to him or to conspire to 
injure any Federal officer, while he was discharging his official 
duties, did fall within the Bureau's jurisdiction. 

Originally, the FBI's entry into the case was predicated on a 
statute covering an assault on a Federal officer, though there was 
considerable debate at FBI headquarters over the basis for the 
investigation. The problem became moot, however, when President 
Johnson ordered the FBI to enter the case in the interest of nation- 
al security. 
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It would be instructive, given this early legal dilemma as well as 
the controversy that developed over the FBFs investigation, to 
trace the history of the Bureau from its inception in 1908, 

Up until that time, Federal agencies and departments were re- 
sponsible for their own investigations, and the Department of Jus- 
tice was primarily a prosecutorial body, although it was given 
statutory authority to perform investigations in 1871. 

In 1907, Attorney General Charles J. Bonaparte proposed an 
investigative force in the Department of Justice and went ahead 
with it despite the objections in Congress, His successor, George 
Wickersham, named the force the Bureau of Investigation. 

By the end of World War I, the Bureau was firmly established as 
the main law enforcement arm of the Federal Government, its size 
increasing fivefold from 1916 to 1920. The two major influences on 
this growth were (1) the war itself, which confronted the Bureau 
with the task of enforcing President Wilson's alien enemy procla- 
mations and with the problems of draft evasion and enemy espio- 
nage, and (2) the Mann Act, giving the Federal Government juris- 
diction over certain interstate criminal activities, making a marked 
increase in the demands on the Bureau, as well as calling for 
additional appropriations. 

After the war — in the period 1919 to 1924 — two successive Attor- 
neys General abused the power of the Bureau of Investigation. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, in his campaign against Bolshevist radicals, 
acted with questionable legality. After the bombing of his home in 
June 1919, Palmer created the General Intelligence Division of the 
Bureau to deal with radicalism, and he named a young Justice 
Department attorney, J. Edgar Hoover, to head the division. The 
division used covert as well as overt means to gather information 
on suspected radicals. 

In 1920, Attorney General Palmer also directed the wholesale 
deportation of members of the American Communist Party and the 
Communist Labor Party. This led to the controversial “Palmer 
raids," which, though they diminished the standing of American 
Communists, came to symbolize for many the abuse of police power 
for a political purpose. 

Then came the Harding administration, which saw Harry 
Daugherty, the President's campaign manager, named Attorney 
General. Daugherty, in turn, appointed his friend, William S. 
Burns, of the detective agency, to run the Bureau. Burns was 
antiradical and antilabor, as well, and be continued the question- 
able practices of unlawful wiretapping and illegal surreptitious 
entry in investigative work. 

Although the primary target continued to be Communists, the 
Bureau is credited during this period with having dealt a heavy 
blow to the Ku Klux Klan. 

Harlan Fiske Stone, a New York attorney and civil libertarian, 
was appointed Attorney General by Calvin Coolidge in 1924. Stone 
was a reformer, and he named Hoover Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation with a clear mandate to clean it up. Hoover created a 
structure and a set of policies that would endure for nearly 50 
years. He also established the independence of the Bureau within 
the Department of Justice. 
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The Bureau stayed out of the limelight until the 1930^s when the 
emergence of a resourceful criminal underworld, feeding on public 
response to prohibition, became a national concern. The Bureau 
was recognized then as the single law enforcement agency in the 
country that could cope with crime of such interstate dimensions. 

Public outrage over the kidnaping of Charles Lindbergh^s infant 
son led to enactment of the so-called Lindbergh Law in 1933, 
adding kidnaping to the list of interstate crimes that came under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau. 

Then, in 1934, there was a major expansion of Federal criminal 
laws when Congress passed a package of nine new statutes. They 
dealt with such crimes as killing or assaulting a Federal law en- 
forcement officer, fleeing across a State line to avoid apprehension 
or prosecution and extortion involving interstate commerce. 

That same year. Bureau agents were granted authority to go 
beyond general investigative power and to serve warrants and 
subpenas, to make seizures and arrests, and to carry arms. 

The Bureau was renamed in 1935, becoming the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and by the end of the decade, it was able to point 
to an array of important accomplishments, for example: a Division 
of Indentification with central fingerprint records; an FBI labora- 
tory with up-to-date scientific law enforcement techniques; and a 
National Police Academy for training State and local law enforce- 
ment officers. 

The Bureau then had no internal security or counterintelligence 
functions until they were established, beginning in 1936, by a series 
of Presidential orders coupled with a secret oral agreement be- 
tween Hoover and President Roosevelt. The FBI was authorized to 
store intelligence information collected by Federal agencies. 

In 1939, a written directive was issued providing that the FBI 
take charge of investigative work relating to “espionage, sabotage, 
and violations of neutrality regulations.^' Subversive activities were 
not specifically mentioned until 1950, in an Executive order by 
President Truman. 

The FBI's primary responsibility during World War II was en- 
forcement of laws dealing with espionage, sabotage, and conscrip- 
tion. It also conducted the apprehension of enemy aliens, but 
Hoover opposed the relocation of Japanese citizens as a violation of 
their civil rights. 

The FBI also conducted foreign intelligence in South America, 
attempting to gather information on activities detrimental to U.S. 
interests. 

After World War II the fear of communism was such that inter- 
nal security activities against it was acceptable to most Americans. 
The FBI's actions were based on a series of statutes that covered 
membership in the Communist Party, including the Smith Act, the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, and the Communist Control Act of 
1954. 

J. Edgar Hoover himself defined as disloyal any acts that could 
pose a threat to the Government, and even after the anti-Commu- 
nist fervor of the McCarthy era had subsided, the internal security 
operations of the FBI continued. 

By 1960, Hoover had developed a force of agents who employed 
sophisticated investigative techniques and enjoyed unusual inde- 
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pendence. Hoover himself had become a formidable figure who 
deftly handled Presidents, Attoneys General, and Members of Con- 
gress, as he groomed his image as an extraordinary crime fighter. 
FBI appropriations would pass without serious opposition in Con- 
gress after only pro forma hearings. 

J. Edgar Hoover’s three distinct priorities in those years were 
the fight against communism, statistics that reflected FBI progress 
and the positive image of the Bureau. He also had, according to 
some, two glaring crime spots in the area of civil rights and orga- 
nized crime that put him at odds with the Kennedy administration. 

It has been documented that little priority was given by the FBI 
to requests by the Civil Rights Division of the Department of 
Justice. Not all would agree with his choice of words, but his point 
was widely shared. Historian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in his 
recent book, “Robert Kennedy and His Times,” writes that Hoover 
had “the racist instincts of a white man who had grown up in 
Washington when it was still a southern city.” 

By 1964, under pressure from the Kennedy Justice Department, 
the FBI was beginning to alter its stance, but before then, Schle- 
singer noted that: 

“For reasons of policy as well as prejudice, Hoover succeeded in withdrawing the 
FBI almost completely from civil rights investigations. Internally, he preserved it as 
a lily-white agency.” 

Hoover was also reluctant, according to some, to allow the 
Bureau to join Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy’s all-out fight 
on organized crime. Indeed, as late as the early 1960’s, Hoover 
himself had been quoted as saying that no national coalition of 
underworld figures dominated organized crime. On that, Schlesing- 
er wrote: 

Kennedy had determined to stop the drain of power in America to obscure forces 
beyond moral and legal accountability. In insisting on the spreading threat of 
organized crime, he offended J. Edjgar Hoover doubly — by dismissing the cherished 
Red menace and by raising a question the Director had done his best for 40 years to 
ignore. 

The FBI priority here too came under sharp challenge during the 
new administration. Turning to the investigation of the assassina- 
tion itself, the Bureau’s investigation was of a magnitude unsur- 
passed in the annals of American law enforcement. In all, 80 FBI 
personnel were on the scene in Dallas within a few hours of the 
fatal shots and by the time it was over, 2,300 reports consisting of 
over 25,000 pages based on 25,000 interviews had been filed, most 
within weeks of the assassination itself 

The quality of the investigation, however, has been the subject of 
mounting criticism over the years. At first, taking potshots at the 
Bureau was an exclusive avocation of critics of the Warren Com- 
mission. Eventually, however, doubts and misgivings were being 
expressed by committees of both Houses of Congress, by former 
high-ranking officials of the FBI itself, and by members and staff of 
the Warren Commission, which had relied on the Bureau for its 
fieldwork. 

There are four principal issues that the select committee has 
considered in its assessment of the quality of the FBI investigation. 
Not necessarily in the order that they will be discussed in the 
hearing today, or their relative importance, they are as follows: 
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One, did the FBFs early conclusion that Oswald alone was the 
assassin, that he had assistance from no one, hamper the thorough- 
ness of the investigation that followed? 

In 1976, the Select Committee on Intelligence issued a report in 
which it noted that within 3 weeks of the assassination, just as the 
Warren Commission was beginning its investigation, the FBI pre- 
pared a position paper, “concluding that Oswald was the assassin 
and that he had acted alone/' The Senate committee went on to 
note, “The Bureau issued its report on the basis of a narrow 
investigation of the assassination focused on Oswald, without con- 
ducting a broad investigation of the assassination which would 
have revealed any conspiracy, foreign or domestic." 

Two, did senior FBI officials, wanting to close the case quickly, 
compromise the proficiency of Bureau field personnel? 

Make no bones about it, this charge has been leveled at the late 
Director of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover, and against a few of his close 
personal associates. Evidence of Mr. Hoover's position has been 
cited from a statement he is said to have made by telephone to 
President Johnson just hours after Oswald had been shot down by 
Jack Ruby: 

“The thing I am most concerned about * * * is having something 
issued so we can convince the public that Oswald is the real assas- 
sin." In a memorandum dated November 29, 1963, relating a con- 
versation that day with President Johnson: “I advised the Presi- 
dent that we hope to have the investigation wrapped up today, but 
probably won't have it before the first of the week." 

Three, was the FBI investigation internally mismanaged? 

Just such an allegation has been made by a former Assistant 
Director who supervised major aspects of the investigation. The 
criticism has also been directed at the organizational structure of 
the probe. It was divided between two FBI divisions. 

The Central Investigative Division was assigned the task of as- 
sembling the facts of the assassination itself, because this is the 
division that is customarily put in charge of murder investigations. 
The actual work was supervised by an official who headed the bank 
robbery desk, because the manual of operations designates that 
desk to handle assaults on Federal officials. 

The Domestic Intelligence Division was assigned the question of 
possible conspiracy, as well as other aspects of subversion. Domes- 
tic Intelligence was also given the job of piecing together the back- 
ground puzzle of Lee Harvey Oswald, his activities, associates, mo- 
tivations, and so on. A source of a lack of confidence in the FBI 
investigation that has developed since 1964 is the realization that 
20 members of the Domestic Intelligence Division, including an 
assistant director, were secretly censured by Director Hoover for 
their mishandling of a preassassination investigation of the activi- 
ties of Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Four, was the FBI investigation conducted in such a way that the 
Bureau's specialists on Cuba and organized crime did not actively 
participate? 

The FBI had, prior to the assassination, considered Jack Ruby 
sufficiently knowledgeable about “criminal elements in Dallas" to 
contact him as a potential informant on nine separate occasions, 
and questions have been raised about the failure to probe his 
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known connections with gangster elements in Chicago, Dallas, New 
Orleans, Havana and elsewhere. 

In addition, the Bureau had specialists on Cuban and Cuban 
exile activities. They were not called on in the assassination inves- 
tigation, even though both Oswald and Ruby had suspected ties to 
Cubans or Cuban exiles. 

Mr. Chairman, a former official of the FBI is here today to 
testify about the investigation of the Kennedy assassination. He is 
James R. Malley, who joined the Bureau as a special agent in 1937. 
Mr. Malley was an inspector in the General Investigative Division 
and principal assistant to Director Alex Rosen. He played an im- 
portant role in putting together the Bureau's four-volume report on 
the assassination given to the President in December 1963. 

Subsequently, as the FBI liaison officer to the Warren Commis- 
sion, Mr. Malley was in a position to closely observe the key role in 
the assassination investigation played by the FBI. 

Mr. Malley retired from the FBI in 1971. It would be appropriate 
at this time to call him. 

Chairman Stokes. The committee calls Mr. Malley. 

Mr. Malley. Where do you want me to sit? 

Chairman Stokes. At the witness table right in front of me. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES R. MALLEY 

Chairman Stokes. Please stand and be sworn. Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you will give before this committee is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Malley. I do. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. You may be seated. 

The Chair recognizes counsel for the Committee, Mr. James Mc- 
Donald. 

Mr. McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you please state your full name for the record? 

Mr. Malley. My full name is James R. Malley. 

Mr. McDonald. And were you employed by the FBI, Mr. Malley? 

Mr. Malley. From 1937 until 1971. 

Mr. McDonald. And in what capacity did you begin your service 
with the FBI? 

Mr. Malley. As a special agent. 

Mr. McDonald. What was your position in November 1963? 

Mr. Malley. I had been designated as inspector at the time and 
was working as an assistant or No. 1 man, you might say, to 
Assistant Director Alex Rosen, in charge of the General Investiga- 
tive Division. 

Mr. McDonald. What did your duties entail? 

Mr. Malley. My actual duties were very broad. I wets supposed 
to try to keep track of everything going on in the General Investi- 
gative Division, handle routine matters I did not feel was necessary 
to send into the Assistant Director, also see all mail that was going 
to him and, in general, to double check on things that were going 
on in four different sections in the Bureau's General Investigative 
Division. 
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Mr. McDonald. Mr. Malley, let me direct your attention to 
November 22, 1963. You were employed then as the inspector for 
Mr. Rosen? 

Mr. Malley. That is right. 

Mr. McDonald. That was a Friday. Were you working that day? 

Mr. Malley. I was working that day. 

Mr. McDonald. And when did you learn of the assassination of 
President Kennedy? 

Mr. Malley. Returning from lunch I turned on a radio that was 
available while I was sitting in Mr. Rosen’s office in his absence. I 
turned on the radio to catch, I believe it was the 12:30 news. That 
was the first time I learned an}d;hing about it. 

Mr. McDonald. And what did you do in an official capacity? 

Mr. Malley. Before I had any opportunities to do an}d:hing, and 
I can’t recall the exact time, I was contacted by Associate Director 
A1 Belmont. 

Chairman Stokes. Excuse me just a moment. We are having a 
little difficulty hearing you. Mr. Malley, if you can put that mike a 
little closer. 

Mr. Malley. I don’t think you want me to talk louder; you 
merely want it a little closer? 

Chairman Stokes. Right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Malley. Mr. Belmont was in the same position that every- 
one else was in. He knew, I knew, that we had no actual jurisdic- 
tion. He did indicate to me that he had been in touch with Mr. 
Shanklin, who was the Special Agent in charge of Dallas, and that 
he would be back in touch with me as soon as there was more 
definite information available. That was about it for the time 
being. 

Later in the day, and I presume it must have been close to 3 
o^clock, I was either told be telephone or asked to come down to 
Belmontes office, I cannot recall which, at which time he informed 
me that the General Investigative Division would be handling the 
assassination case of President Kennedy. 

Following that, and still not having many details to go on, I 
started lining up personnel that would be available on a round-the- 
clock basis to handle whatever might develop. 

Mr. McDonald. Were you given any specific instructions as to 
what your role would be? 

Mr. Malley. Not at that time. 

Mr. McDonald. And your immediate supervisor was Mr. Rosen? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. McDonald. Was he present that day? 

Mr. Malley. He was not. He was scheduled to go on annual 
leave that morning and instead of taking off as he had planned to 
leave the city, he was ill and did not leave the city at all. He 
eventually came back to the office sometime the following week. 

Mr. McDonald. Did you have any meetings with Mr. Hoover on 
that day? 

Mr. Malley. I did not. 

Mr. McDonald. What were the next set of instructions you 
received on Friday afternoon? 

Mr. Malley. I don’t recall that I received any instructions on 
that particular afternoon. In reading this statement, Mr. Blakey 
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has mentioned that there was a lot of confusion. There was. Be- 
cause up until around 7 o'clock, if my memory is correct, there was 
a definite uncertainty as to what jurisdiction the Bureau had. 

As I understand it, Belmont had instructed the Dallas office to 
be certain that they stayed in a position where they would know 
exactly what was going on and what the Dallas police were doing 
so that possibly nothing would be interfered with in the way of 
evidence and nothing lost. 

Mr. McDonald. Did there come a time when you proceeded to go 
to Dallas? 

Mr. Malley. There was. On Sunday, after the shooting of Ruby, I 
am sorry, of Oswald by Ruby, I heard it on television. I had been at 
the office all morning and had just gone home around 12 o'clock. 
My wife heard it on television while I was changing clothes, men- 
tioned there was going to be a rerun, I listened to that and immedi- 
ately dressed and started back to the office and arrived around 2 
o'clock. 

When I arrived there, Courtney Evans was sitting in Mr. Bel- 
mont's office, who had not had time to get to the office yet. He was 
talking to Mr. Hoover, Following that call I was told that I was on 
my way to Dallas. 

Mr. McDonald. And who is Courtney Evans? 

Mr. Malley. Mr. Evans at that time was an Assistant Director 
in charge of the Special Investigative Division. 

Mr. McDonald. Were you given any instructions on going to 
Dallas? 

Mr. Malley. There was no time for instructions. I was told to get 
the first plane that I could and Evans commented that undoubtedly 
by the time you arrive in Dallas, Belmont will have a number of 
instructions for you and he probably will be on the phone waiting 
for you to arrive. 

Mr. McDonald. Did you receive any instructions when you got 
to Dallas? 

Mr. Malley. I did. As I recall, I arrived in the Dallas office 
somewhere near 8 o'clock, possibly a little later, and was immedi- 
ately told to get in touch with Mr, Belmont, which I did. Mr. 
Belmont informed me that the Director had been in touch with 
President Johnson, that the President was very upset about the 
number of comments being made by certain individuals in Dallas, 
mainly the district attorney, the chief of police, and the sheriffs 
office. He requested that I contact each one of them and see if I 
couldn't put a stop to miscellaneous statements they were making 
relating to the assassination and what investigation was going on. 

Mr. McDonald. Did Mr. Belmont relate to you an}d:hing specific 
as far as what President Johnson wished to have told to these 
individuals? 

Mr. Malley. To the best of my recollection, it was simply a 
statement that the President was extremely unhappy and desired 
that the individuals be requested to stop talking about the assassi- 
nation. 

Mr. McDonald. And did you in fact relay those instructions? 

Mr. Malley. As soon as I was able to contact each one of them 
by telephone I did so. I was unable to reach the District Attorney 
for some time because about 2 minutes before an agent tried to 
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reach him in his office, he had left to appear on television, and 
again for some time related different things that he felt were 
important to the assassination. 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Malley, tell us what happened upon your 
arrival in Dallas and what the status of the investigation was at 
that time? 

Mr. Malley. In answering you truthfully I couldn't tell you what 
the status was. I had so many telephone calls when I arrived there 
that I had to take care of that it was some time before I had a 
chance to even ask questions. 

Shortly after contacting the three individuals that I have men- 
tioned to you, I had a telephone call from Mr. Belmont telling me 
that a detailed memorandum setting forth all information that was 
known concerning the assassination was to be prepared and be 
back in Washington on Tuesday morning. I was also requested to 
have prepared the same type of memorandum relating to the shoot- 
ing of Oswald by Jack Ruby. 

It was mentioned that two men from Washington who were 
familiar with the type of a memorandum that would be necessary 
would be in Dallas some time that night, probably around 4:30. My 
instructions were to get hold of the necessary people in Dallas, to 
accumulate all the data that had been prepared from Friday up to 
that time on Sunday night, to get it lined up in some kind of 
sensible order, in order they could start reviewing it and start 
preparing the two memorandums requested. 

Mr. McDonald. Who was directing the investigation in Dallas? 

Mr. Malley. It was under the overall direction of the SAC, 
Gordon Shanklin. 

Mr. McDonald. What role did you play? 

Mr. Malley. I was supposed to oversee the entire thing, to make 
sure that the Bureau's interests were properly looked after, to 
make sure that there were no unnecessary delays on an}d:hing, and 
that everything possible was done to find out exactly what the 
correct facts were. 

Mr. McDonald. You had been working on the case over the 
weekend prior to going to Dallas? 

Mr. Malley. I had been in the office a great deal. When you say 
working on it, I saw a great many teletypes, a lot of other informa- 
tion, files were being checked in Washington for any possible help- 
ful information there, and I couldn't tell you right now exactly 
what I did over that weekend before I left for Dallas. 

Mr. McDonald. Did you in fact convey President Johnson's 
instructions to each of the three men you mentioned? 

Mr. Malley. I did. 

Mr. McDonald. What was their reaction? 

Mr. Malley. The Chief of Police was very cordial, said he would 
be glad to do it but he didn't know how to go about it, and if my 
memory serves me correctly, I suggested that he had no problem, 
all he had to do was either say he had no comment to make or the 
matter is under investigation and I do not care to discuss it. 

The Sheriff was extremely cordial and said he didn't recall that 
he had been making many comments but we would see that he 
didn't if he had. 
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In speaking with Henry Wade it was a little bit different story. 
He informed me that he had been a former FBI agent, which I was 
well aware of, that he had been district attorney for a number of 
years, that he felt that he was qualified to decide what statements 
he could make and what ones he should not make. 

If I remember correctly, I said, you are certainly entitled to your 
opinion but in this instance the President of the United States is 
asking you to refrain from such comment, but you do what you 
want to, but this is what the President wants. That is about it. 

Mr. McDonald. Now, you have testified you arrived in Dallas 
after Oswald was shot by Jack Ruby? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. McDonald. When you arrived at the Dallas FBI office, what 
was the status of the investigation as far as its moving toward 
completion? 

Mr. Malley. I just answered you, Mr. McDonald; from the time I 
got there I had so many things to do I would have no idea. It was a 
number of hours after I was there that I was even able to start 
asking questions. 

Mr. McDonald. Prior to your going to Dallas, what was your 
perspective as to the case itself? 

Mr. Malley. I hadn’t formed any ideas of any kind. The Presi- 
dent had been shot on Friday; Oswald was shot on Sunday; it was 
much too early to form any ideas. 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Malley, I am going to read to you from a 
memorandum that was prepared by Walter Jenkins to President 
Johnson— Mr. Blakey also referred to it in his narration — the 
memorandum reflecting a phone call with J. Edgar Hoover, and 
the memorandum is dated November 24, 1963, two days after the 
^sassination. The pertinent paragraph quoting Mr. Hoover states: 
^The thing that I am concerned about, and so is Mr. Katzenbach, is 
having something issued so we can convince the public that Oswald 
is the real assassin.” 

What would your comments be on that? We are talking about 
two days after the assassination. This is probably being written 
contemporaneously with your arriving in Dallas. 

Mr. Malley. Not having talked to Mr. Hoover, I certainly am 
not in a position to say what was going on in his mind. I can give 
you my interpretation of what he would have meant by it. That 
would simply mean that because of such a crime of that magni- 
tude, he was talking to either the President or Jenkins, whichever 
it was, saying that the public needs to be settled down. 

As far as saying that Oswald is the man and nobody else, I don’t 
think you can take that interpretation from such a one sentence 
remark such as that. 

Mr. McDonald. I am looking at a memo dated November 26, 
1963, from Mr. Evans to Mr. Belmont and it is titled ‘The Assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy,” and it says— this is dated 4 days 
later, “From the facts disclosed in our investigation, there is no 
question that we can submit in our report convincing evidence, 
beyond any doubt, showing Oswald was the man who killed Presi- 
dent Kennedy.” 

Then at the bottom of this page there is handwriting, which has 
been identified as Mr. Hoover’s. And in the last line Mr. Evans is 
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making reference that a case of this magnitude cannot be fully 
investigated in a week^s time. And Mr. Hoover has written under- 
neath, ^^just how long do you estimate it will take.^’ 

Then under that he went on to write, “it seems to me we have 
the basic facts now.’' 

Again, we are 4 days after the assassination. You were in Dallas 
at the time, 

Mr. Malley. I don’t recall that I was asked by anyone how long 
it was going to take. If I had been I would have told them I had no 
idea because of the magnitude of what needed to be done in Dallas 
alone, not counting anything that might go on elsewhere. The 
volume of work was such that no one could estimate the time. 

If I recall correctly, it was either Tuesday or Wednesday follow- 
ing the assassination that I was asked if we had sufficient person- 
nel, and I requested that 40 more agents along with clerical help, 
stenographic help, be sent into Dallas to assist those who were 
already there. So certainly I did not feel it was going to be complet- 
ed within any week, 

Mr. McDonald. You were asking for additional agent personnel, 
and as reflected in these memos, at the top level, at least there was 
an opinion being formed that the case essentially was wrapped up. 

Mr. Malley. I won’t agree with you because I don’t know what 
they were doing in Washington. I know where I was and I know 
what had been done, and I think you may be interpreting remarks 
about wanting to get something out to the public to let them know 
what had been developed up to that time as a misinterpretation of 
what the Bureau intended to do later. 

Mr. McDonald. I will quote one more memorandum to you, and 
that is dated 29 November 1963, which is found in the Senate 
Intelligence Committee’s, the Church Committee’s, Book 5 Report 
on page 34. In it, the memorandum is by Mr. Hoover, recounting a 
telephone conversation he had that day with President Johnson. 
And he says, “I advised the President that we hoped to have the 
investigation wrapped up today but proably won’t have it before 
the first of the week, as another angle had developed. Again we are 
getting an example of at the top level the case being in a sense 
completed. 

Now, again, from your Dallas perspective does this jibe with 
what you were doing in Dallas? 

Mr. Malley. Well, again, I say that when people say that they 
hoped to have it completed and so on, I don’t think for a minute 
they were talking about having every facet fully and exhaustively 
investigated. I think what they are saying is that, based on the 
information that was available at that time, the essential facts of 
the investigation had been developed. It doesn’t mean it was over 
by any means. 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Chairman, the memorandums that I have 
just quoted from have been marked JFK exhibits F-457, F-458, and 
F-459. I move that they be received into the record at this time. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, they may be entered into 
the record at this point. 

[The above marked JFK exhibits F-457, F-458, and F-459 follow:] 
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FACSIMILE 


4:00 P.M. 


November 24 , 1963 


SECRET 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover said as follows: 

There is nothing further on the Oswald case except that he is dead. 
Last night we received a call in our Dallas office from a man 
talking in a calm voice and saying he was a member of a committee 
organized to kill Oswald. 


We at once notified the Chief of Police and he assured us Oswald 
would be given sufficient protection. This morning we called the 
Chief of Police again warning of the possibility of some effort 
against Oswald and he again assured us adequate protection would 
be given. However, this was not done. 


They brought him out of the City Jail and were taking him to the 
County Jail when a man stepped out and shot him in the stomach. 
This man was arrested at once. He goes under the neune of Jack 
Leon Ruby but his real name is Rubenstein. He runs two night 
clubs in Dallas and has the reputation of being a homosexual. 
Immediately after the shooting, he (Oswald) was moved to Parkland 
Hospital and died about 45 minutes ago. We had an agent at the 
hospital in the hope that he might make some kind of a confession 
before he died but he did not do so. 


Ruby says no one was associated with him and denies having made 
the telephone call to our Dallas office last night. He says he bought 
the gun about three years ago and that he guessed his grief over the 
killing of the President made him insane. That was a pretty smart 
move on his part because it might lay the foundation for a plea of 
insanity later. 

I dispatched to Dallas one of my top assistants in the hope that he 
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might stop the Chief of Police and his staff from doing so damned 
much talking on television. They did not really have a case against 
Oswald until we gave them our information. We traced the weapon, 
we identified the handwriting, we identified the fingerprints on the 
brown bag. 

We were able to identify the bullets as coming from that gun. All 
the Dallas Police had was three witnesses who tentatively identified 
him as the man who shot the policeman and boarded a bus to go home 
shortly after the President was killed. He got on a bus to go home 
to get a shirt and the bus conductor tentatively identified him as the 
man who boarded the bus. 

Oswald had been saying he wanted John Abt as his lawyer and Abt, 
with only that kind of evidence, could have turned the case around, 

I'm afraid. All the talking down there might have required a change 
of venue on the basis that Oswald could not have gotten a fair trial 
in Dallas. If they keep on talking, perhaps the same will be true 
of Ruby. 

Chief of Police Curry I understand cannot control Capt. Fritz of the 
Homocide Squad, who is giving much information to the press. 

Since we now think it involves the Criminal Code on a conspiracy 
charge under Section 2~IL, we want them to shut up. Furthermore, 

I have ordered the evidence be secured by the Police Department, 
we sent most of the evidence back to them. We still have the 
bullets that were fired and will keep them. 

The thing I am concerned about, and so is Mr. Katzenbach, is having 
something issued so we can convince the public that Oswald is the 
real assassin. Mr. Katzenbach thinks that the President might 
appoint a Presidential Commission of three outstanding citizens 
to make a determination. I countered with a suggestion that we make 
an investigative report to the Attorney General with pictures, 
laboratory work, etc. Then the Attorney General can make the 
report to the President and the President can decide whether to make 
it public. I felt this was better because there are several aspects 
which would complicate our foreign relations, 

(deletion) 
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(deletion) 


And since this has nothing to do with proof that Oswald 
committed the murder, I made the suggestion to Mr. Katzenbach 
that instead of a Presidential Commission, we do it with a Justice 
Department report based on an FBI report, 

Oswald having been killed today after our warnings to the Dallas 
Police Department, was inexcusable. It will allow, I cun afraid, 
a lot of civil rights people to raise a lot of hell because he was 
handcuffed and had no weapon. There are bound to be some elements 
of our society who will holler their heads off that his civil rights 
were violated -- which they were. 

We have no information on Ruby that is firm, although there are 
some rumors of underworld activity in Chicago. Of his two night 
clubs, one is a strip tease joint and the other is a liquor place. 


WJ:yb 
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JFK Exhibit F-458 


STATES COVEKN'Vrf^^^ 

MemoranLLT/iti 


7KOM 1:4 ^ ^ A. Bvans 


subject; 



\ftSSASSINAT10N OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 






- - Deputy Attorney General Katzenbach called with refer^cit{^J[:^J^^ 

~ to the report which is to be submitted by the FBI in relation to the circum-^-r' ' 
stances surr ^undin^ the assassination of President Kenne^.' " 

He noted that a tremendous responsibility had been placed on tt»— 

] FBI in this instance by President Johnsoh because this report, which is to 

publicized, is for the purpose of assuring the American public and the world 
as to what the /acts are in Kennedy's assassination and setting to rest the l! - r* ; - 

many, many rumors that have been circulating and speculation both in the ^ ' . 

Dnited States and abroad. i 

. ’ Katzenbach noted in this regard that we are being called un «n to, li;.-.. * • 
in many instances, prove the negative. For example, he observed tharthere 
has been considerable speculation in the press in the United States and «n *-77* * * 
Europe that the assassination was part of a communist or Castro conspiracy. ^ 
There have ..Iso been allegations that Oswald and Ruby were known to eact -'-^V 
other and were part of a conspiracy. It has been further alleged that Oswald ^ ~ 

Iwas killed to sUence him . , , _ . . . _ . 


u 


"3 
1 


Katzenbach noted that it is, of course, more difficult to prove 
that something did not occur than to prove what actually happened. As a . ... 
consequenci, it is his belief there might have to be some so-called editorial - 
interpretation. Ee noted that the report will be subjected to the closest : _ 

scrutiny by the world -wide press and foreign governmental representatives, I- 

as well as by the American people. He knew that we were keeping this In .o 

mind in prei.aration of the report. . 

As Katzenbach understamSit, the report is to be reviewed by the. .:*r 
Justice Department and transmitted to the White House. In this regard, he ' . ’ 

feels it is his responsibility to do this personally for the Department. Tc this*" ’ 
end, he said if It would be helpful he would be glad to review and discuss any 
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‘3 ”- V. - ^X.W'r:-.!; ■ ■“ 'V -r'\--‘~'Vv 

_ ACTION BEING TAKEN: '>■::; 

r^y ^ From the facts ^Usclosed in our Investigation, there Is 

^ question but that we can submit in our report convincing evidence beyond ai^y ‘:7-‘:7 
doubt showing Oswald was the man who killed President Kennedy. The -rrr^cft:^ ' 
problem is to show motive and this, -of course, is a condition of Oswald's 
mind and can be, at best, a speculative conclusion predicated upon circum-';^ "- * 

I stantial evidence. ‘ Oswald has admitted he was an avowed Marxist. The -4 7^ " 

facts are not clear cut as to his relationship with organized communism,"f:v i '*1 
either the Communist Party or the pro -Castro organizations. The Dom estic ” ' 
Intelligence Division has been reviewing this very matter so that our report ' 
^ may reflect the factual information we have in this regard. While neither ' ” 
j I the White Eouse nor the Department should be able to contend that our report ^v:V - 
1 1 does not meet the required purpose, we must be Actual and recognize tfett — - 
J i a matter of this magnitude cannot be ful ly. Investigated in a w eek's time. 
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The following notation appears at the bottom of this memorandum 
in Director Hoover’s liandwriting : 

The Presidential Report on botli matters should not be pre- 
pared until oil allegations and angles have beep complete.** 

The FBI delivered these reports to the White House and the Attor- 
ney General on Decembers, 1963. ■ ‘ i . 

In a November 29, 1963, memorandum. Hoover recounted a tele- 
phone conversation he had that day with President Johnson * ! ' 

The President called and asked if I am familiar with the 
proposed group they are trying to get to study my repwrt — 
two from the House, two from the Senate, two from the courts, 
and a couple of outsiders. I replied that I had not heard of 
that but had seen reports from the Senate Investigating , 
Committee. ...-ii.i-'.i V' 

The President stated he wanted to get by just with m'y file '' 
and my report. I told him I thought it would be very bad to.Ci 
have a rash of investigations. He then indicated the only way 
to stop it is to appoint a high-level committee to evaluate my 
report and tell the House and Senate not to go ahead with the 
investigation. I stated that would be a three-ring circus. 


I advised the President that we hope to have the investi- 
gation wrapped up today, but probably won’t have it before 
the first of the week as an angle in Mexico is giving trouble — . 
the matter of Oswald’s getting $6,500 from the Cuban Em- 
bassy and coming back to this coimtry with it: that we are not 
able to prove that fact; that we have information he was there , 
on September 18 and we are able to prove he was in New 
Orleans on that date ; that a story came in changing the date 
to September 28 and he was in Me.xico on the 28th.”’ 

On December 3, 1963, the DPI wire carried, a story reported in 
various newspapers under the following lead 

An exhaustive FBI report now nearly ready for the White 
House will indicate that Lee Harvey Oswald was the lone 
and unaided assassin of President Kennedy, Government 
sources said today. 

When he was informed of these news articles, Director Hoover wrote, 
“I thought no one knew this outside the FBI.” According to William 
Sullivan, Hoover himself ordered the report “leaked” to the press, in 


•fwd, 

• Memorandum from Hooker to Tolsoo, Belmont, DeLoach, Mohr. Sullivan and 
Bosea, U/29/83. 

William C. Sullivan, former Assistant Director in charge of the Domestic I.otel- 
Ugence Division, stated that "on November 29, 1963, the FBI had no data to sui>- 
port the concluaioc that there was no foreijjn eoespirnev.” 'Staff interview of 
William C. Sullivan, 4/21/76. > 

® Washington Evening Star, 12/3/63. - , . »■ 

^Hoover handwritten note on "U?! tlcA-er of 12/3/63. » 
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Mr. McDonald. When you were in Dallas, Mr. Malley, was 
active consideration being given to investigating the possibility of a 
conspiracy? 

Mr. Malley. That existed from the minute it happened. I canT 
say that I saw a memorandum to this effect or a memorandum to 
that effect or a telephone call, but I do know that it was on 
everybody's mind, was there somebody else involved. It was an 
essential part of the investigation to find out. 

Mr. McDonald. These discussions of conspiracy, were they active 
in the Dallas field office? 

Mr. Malley. You are asking me a question that dates back 15 
years ago and I am not in a position to truthfully answer you and 
say this happened or that happened in the way of some conversa*- 
tion I had. 

Mr. McDonald. In light of Evans memo to Belmont with Mr. 
Hoover's writing, his handwriting, saying essentially we have got it 
all wrapped up, in your opinion, would that affect the investigation 
ongoing in the field, if Mr. Hoover was saying that he felt the 
investigation was essentially closed? Would that have an effect, in 
your opinion, on the way the Bureau handled the conspiracy as- 
pects to the case? 

Mr. Malley. To start off, I was handling 90 percent of the 
telephone calls between Washington and Dallas after I arrived, 
there may be a higher percentage. I know that I never received 
any comments from Belmont, the Director, or anyone else in Wash- 
ington indicating that Mr. Hoover was saying that we would have 
the investigation finished in a few days. So I have to answer you by 
saying that it would have had no effect on anybody that I knew in 
Dallas unless somebody else got a telephone call and I was not 
made aware of it. It certainly had no effect on me. 

Mr. McDonald. You stated that you arrived in Dallas after Jack 
Ruby shot 

Mr. Malley. Around 7:30 to 8 o'clock on Sunday night. 

Mr. McDonald, Did this event have any effect on the Bureau's 
relationship with the Dallas Police Department? 

Mr. Malley. I do not recall hearing of any friction that devel- 
oped while I was in Dallas and I don't think there was any friction 
developed later. I think they remained on the same solid basis they 
were. I could be wrong. 

Mr. McDonald. Can you recall after the shooting of Oswald, did 
you yourself participate in any discussions as to the possibility of 
whether it was a related event, directly related to the murder of 
the President. In other words, if it involved a larger conspiracy, the 
possibility of a larger conspiracy? 

Mr. Malley. Are you refering to other personnel in the Dallas 
office or what? 

Mr. McDonald. Either in the Dallas office or back at headquar- 
ters in Washington? 

Mr. Malley. You gentlemen have had access to the file. I think 
you will find that teletype, if my memory is accurate, sent by the 
people at the seat of Government telling the Dallas office to not 
overlook the possibility and check thoroughly to see whether it 
could have been any police involvement in the shooting of Oswald 
by Ruby. 
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Mr. McDonald. Mr. Malley, I am going to direct your attention 
to an organizational chart that we have prepared that I showed 
you before the hearing. If the clerk could display the organizational 
chart for us. It has been designated JFK exihibit F-456. If you 
would walk over to the easel we have a clip-on microphone. If you 
would give us a rundown of the organizational structure in the 
Bureau at the time of the assassination. 

[JFK exhibit F-456 was received into the record.] 

FBI FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION CHART 
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Mr. Malley. In 1963, at the time of the assassination, J. Edgar 
Hoover, as you heard previously, was the Director. The Associate 
Director was Clyde Tolson and one of the Assistants to the Director 
was Alan H. Belmont. Am I talking loud enough so you can hear 
me? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. If you would stand on the other side of the 
easel. 

Mr. Malley. Be glad to either way. 

Mr. McDonald. Thank you. 

Mr. Malley. Under Mr. Belmont was the Domestic Intelligence 
Division, whose Director was William C. Sullivan; the General 
Investigative Division, whose Assistant Director was A1 Rosen, and 
a Laboratory and Special Investigative Division, and I am not going 
to identify those people unless you want me to. 

Mr. McDonald. No, that is fine. 

Mr. Malley. I failed to mention that under Mr. Tolson and Mr. 
Hoover was an Inspection Division whose Director at that time was 
Mr. James Gale. Under the Domestic Intelligence you had an in- 
spector, No. 1 man in charge, Joseph A. Sizoo, another inspector, 
No. 2 man, Donald E. Moore, the Espionage Section under a section 
chief by the name of William A. Branigan, and there were a 
number of individual agent-supervisors who were assigned to this 
case. Do you want their names mentioned? 

Mr. McDonald. Not at this time, thank you. 

Mr. Malley. In the General Investigative Division, I happened to 
be the No. 1 man, and as you heard, I was assigned to handle 
liaison with the, oh, you haven’t heard yet, I was assigned to 
handle liaison with the Warren Commission. 

There was also a criminal section, whose section chief was James 
Hanley. An individual by the name of Henry Schutz was a unit 
chief, under which was bank robberies and a number of other 
rather important criminal investigations, and there were two indi- 
viduals that did work quite a bit on this particular case, by the 
name of Richard Rogge and Fletcher Thompson. 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Malley, regarding Rogge and Thompson, you 
just said that they worked closely with you on the case. 

Mr. Malley. They did in the early stages. They were the two 
individuals who were sent to Dallas to write the first two memo- 
randums that I told you about, and we also had a civil rights 
section, which was under a section chief by the name of Clement 
McGowan. Does that cover what you have? 

Mr. McDonald. That is fine, thank you. 

Mr. Malley, in the investigation of the assassination how did the 
various divisions participate in the case? 

First of all, which was the primary division to run the case, the 
assassination case, and who was in charge of that investigation? 

Mr. Malley. As far as the actual assassination is concerned, it 
was definitely in the General Investigative Division. When you say 
who is responsible, are you referring to what section it was being 
handled and what supervisor was primarily responsible? 

Mr. McDonald. Which person was primarily responsible at the 
top to begin with? 

Mr. Malley. Well, because of what happened when I got back 
from Dallas I would say that I had to be. 
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Mr. McDonald. What happened when you got back from Dallas? 

Mr. Malley. Well, I had been told before I left Dallas, sometime 
in the afternoon, that the Warren Commission had been estab- 
lished, they would be functioning almost immediately, and that I 
was to return to Washington on the first plane that I could get out 
of Dallas. I came back that night, and the next morning I had a 
little note from the Director that I was to get in touch with Mr. J. 
Lee Rankin as soon as possible, with the telephone number on it. I 
didn't succeed for a day or two but I did make an effort continuous- 
ly for the next days until I got it. 

I then went up to see him and introduced myself. We had a 
rather long chat about things in general but nothing concerning 
any real developments because neither one of us were in a position 
to talk about it. 

Mr. McDonald. On what date was this again? 

Mr. Malley. Strictly from memory, I think I returned from 
Dallas on December 12. I may be inaccurate. 

Mr. Edgar. Would the counsel yield? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Mr. Edgar. Would the witness talk into the microphone? 

Mr. Malley. I am sorry, beg your pardon. 

Mr. McDonald. So you stated that you returned from Dallas on 
the 12th. On that day you were notified that you were going to be 
the liaison with the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. McDonald. What duties were you to do? What were your 
duties going to be? 

Mr. Malley. Well, very generally, I was to handle all contacts by 
telephone or in person with the Warren Commission. I was also to 
see that every piece of mail that went to the Warren Commission 
was personally delivered and in that respect I was not only liaison 
but I was the mailman, and I had sj^cific instructions that nothing 
was to go to the Warren Commission that I hadn't seen and re- 
viewed thoroughly. 

Mr. McDonald. Now, prior to December 12, the Bureau released 
its report on the assassination? 

Mr. Malley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonald. Did you play a role in the preparation of that 
report? 

Mr. Malley. In that report I have to say no. I told you that two 
memorandums were prepared in Dallas which were returned to 
Washington the Tuesday morning after the assassination. I defi- 
nitely reviewed those. I went over material that was being utilized 
in the preparation of them, and I don't know whether the two 
memorandums are in existence now. But, if you had read either 
one of them you would say that you saw the comment, this is the 
information that is available as of the writing of this memoran- 
dum. 

Mr. McDonald. When you refer to memorandum, you are refer- 
ring to the report? 

Mr. Malley. I am not. I am referring to a piece of paper similar 
to this, consisting of around 15 pages, I believe, on Mr. Ruby, I 
mean on the assassination of President Kennedy and around 8 or 9 
on the shooting of Oswald by Ruby. 
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Mr. McDonald. Well, the report came out in early 1963, prior to 
the 12th, and the report said in essence that Lee Harvey Oswald 
killed the President alone. 

Do you know why this report was put out so rapidly? 

Mr. Malley. I can only tell you that based on what I was told in 
Dallas, they wanted to put it out much faster than it was put out. 

Mr. McDonald. They wanted to. 

Mr. Malley. It was strictly on the basis of letting the President, 
the Attorney General and a few others that they felt needed to 
know immediately what the facts were as of that time. 

It was my understanding that information was going to be dis- 
seminated long before it was. 

Mr. McDonald. Were you aware 

Mr. Malley. I do not know what occurred in Washington that 
delayed it except one telephone call I had. After they had an 
opportunity to read the two memos, they said how do we know this 
is completely accurate. I said, if you can't take my word for it, I 
said, you have to wait until you get reports. There was nothing else 
I could say. 

Mr. McDonald. Prior to your return to Washington, when you 
learned you were going to be liaison with the Warren Commission, 
you must have been aware that they were discussing the formation 
of such a commission. 

Mr. Malley. I don't remember whether I ever heard that there 
was a possibility of the Warren Commission being formed or not. 

I have no way of thinking back and recalling whether I did or 
didn't. 

Mr. McDonald. Can you recall, as you knew, what the Bureau's 
reaction to the formation of such a commission was? 

Mr, Malley. I never heard of anything one way or the other 
until you showed me a memorandum on it. The last time I talked 
to you I might have indicated to you the Director was unhappy. I 
don't interpret that memo that way. 

Mr. McDonald. So, it is your testimony you have no personal 
knowledge of what the Bureau's reaction, specifically Mr. Hoover's, 
was to the creation of the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Malley. I could only give you my reaction when I was called 
into his office after I returned from Dallas and what he told me at 
that time. There was certainly no criticism. I was told that the 
Warren Commission had been established, I was the liaison repre- 
sentative, and he wanted full and complete cooperation with them 
and no information whatsoever withheld from them. Give them 
everything. 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Malley, in the overall investigation of the 
assassination, what was the interaction between the various divi- 
sions in the Bureau, specifically general investigative and domestic 
intelligence? 

Mr. Malley. To the best of my knowledge, there was complete 
cooperation between all the various people working on the assassi- 
nation or the domestic intelligence aspect, and in the civil rights 
angle. 

Mr. McDonald. What was your relationship with William Sulli- 
van, the Director of Domestic Intelligence? 

Mr. Malley. Are you referring to this individual case? 
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Mr. McDonald, Yes. 

Mr. Malley. I don’t think I had very many conversations with 
Sullivan on this particular case. I usually dealt with the section 
chief, Mr. Brannigan, or the individual supervisor. 

Mr. McDonald, What was the domestic intelligence section, 
what were they doing regarding the assassination case? 

Mr. Malley. As you saw, they had five or six supervisors. To go 
back and tell you exactly what they were doing at this time, I 
cannot. I do know that they all had specific assignments in it and 
one of the fundamentals, again, was to prove or disprove whether 
there was any possibility that they could come up with of a con- 
spiracy. It was also to develop all aspects of Oswald’s personal life, 
where he had been from the time he returned from Russia, what 
he did before he went to Russia and an}d:hing else that might give 
us any assistance. 

Mr. McDonald. And this division handled the conspiracy aspect 
within that division? 

Mr. Malley. There, again, it is difficult to say that they were the 
only ones doing it. They were primarily, because of their knowl- 
edge with various nationality groups, et cetera, and the fact they 
were looking into his entire personal life, they would have been in 
a better position to come across something than somebody handling 
criminal aspects. 

Mr. McDonald. You were in the General Investigative Division? 

Mr. Malley. That’s correct. 

Mr. McDonald. Would you have any direct knowledge or super- 
vision over what was being done in the Domestic Intelligence Divi- 
sion as far as the assassination was concerned, considering your 
role as liaison with the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Malley. Yes, I would, in that every report that was sent to 
the Warren Commission came to me before it went to Assistant 
Director Belmont and we both were charged by the Director with 
reading every word of it. In addition to that, there were literally 
hundreds of teletypes that came in from the field on various as- 
pects of the investigation. Teletypes, which came into our division, 
regardless of whether they indicated there was anything to do with 
work going on over at Division 5, copies were made and sent to 
them. 

Mr. McDonald. When you say Division 5, what are you referring 
to? 

Mr. Malley. That’s the Domestic Intelligence Division, I beg 
your pardon. Likewise, any teletypes that came to them, whether it 
seemed to refer to our work or not, teletypes were sent to the 
General Investigative Division for information so if there was any- 
thing that could be tied in, they could do it. 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I am going to refer to the book 5 of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee, the Church committee report, 
where they are speaking of a supervisor in Domestic Intelligence 
Division who was reported to be the leading Cuban expert within 
the Bureau at that time, and he testified before the Church com- 
mittee that he was never informed — first of all, he never even 
knew of any CIA assassination attempts against Fidel Castro. And 
this supervisor testified before that committee that he had no 
recollection of any Bureau investigation of Cuban involvement in 
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the Kennedy assassination. He was asked a question: ‘'Were there 
ever any meetings that you recall where there were discussions as 
to whether or not the Cubans were involved in the assassination of 
President Kennedy?” 

And he answered, “No; I don^t recall. I would say no.” 

And they questioned, “Do you know if that possibility was inves- 
tigated?” 

Answer: “Well I can't even say that for sure, no, I can't. 

Question: “Do you recall at any time ever seeing any memoranda 
or instructions that Cuban sources be contacted to see if there was 
any Cuban involvement in the assassination of President 
Kennedy?” 

And he answered, “There were no such communications, to my 
knowledge, ever sent out from headquarters.” 

And they asked him: “If they were sent out, in all likelihood, 
would you have known about it?” 

And he said, “Yes.” 

Now, this was the investigations being conducted, as you say, in 
Division 5, the Domestic Intelligence, and this is the leading Cuban 
expert in the Bureau at the time saying that during the assassina* 
tion investigation, he wasn't even contacted to consider this aspect. 

As liaison to the Warren Commission, and you did know the 
paperwork that was going on, what would your response be to his 
comments that he wasn't even involved? 

Mr. Malley. I don't know how good his memory was. I do know 
that their division had the responsibility for keeping their own 
people aware of what was going on and if he didn't know what was 
going on in that section, I would say somebody was remiss. 

Mr. McDonald. I am sorry. 

Mr. Malley. Somebody was remiss in not keeping him aware. I 
can't possibly answer what went on over in their division on a day- 
to-day basis. You know, and I know that there was an investigation 
concerning the possibility of Cuban involvement, if you reviewed 
the material. It would be impossible for me to think that he wasn't 
aware of it. 

Mr. McDonald. Is it your testimony the investigation would 
have been conducted by Division 5? 

Mr. Malley. That part of it. 

Mr. McDonald. And we have this statement given in 1976 that 
the leading Cuban specialist wasn't involved. 

Mr. Malley. That's his statement. I can't answer for him. 

Mr. McDonald. OK. 

Turning now to the Special Investigative Division that you re- 
ferred to on the chart, what was that division's responsibility? 

Mr. Malley. I don't think they had any specific assignment. 
Courtney Evans, at that time, as I mentioned, was an Assistant 
Director and he was handling liaison with the Department, primar- 
ily with Robert Kennedy and other top officials of the Department. 

Mr. McDonald. Was part of their jurisdiction organized crime? 

Mr. Malley. To the best of my memory, yes. 

Mr. McDonald. Can you recall, after the shooting of Oswald by 
Ruby, what consideration was given at that point to the possibility 
of organized crime involvement, either in the Ruby shooting of 
Oswald or the overall assassination of the President? 
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Let me ask one question further before you answer that. After 
Ruby shot Oswald, how long did it take the Bureau to learn about 
Jack Ruby himself, his background, his associates, the kind of 
person he was? 

Mr. M ALLEY. Well, from the standpoint of the type of person he 
was, I am sure that within an hour or so before we ever got near 
the investigation, the Bureau was probably well aware of the fact 
that he was running a night club which amounted to sort of a 
striptease place. And beyond that, I am not able to tell you when 
we really developed his full background data except that we did 
start so-called civil rights investigation on the basis that he had 
been shot while in custody of the police department, and that did 
give us the basis for jurisdiction. 

Mr. McDonald. So, this investigation was handled by the Gener- 
al Investigative Civil Rights Division? 

Mr. Malley. General Investigative Division in the Civil Rights 
Section. 

Mr. McDonald. What consideration was being given at the time 
to the possibility of Jack Ruby being involved with organized crime 
in the commission of either of the shootings? 

Mr. Malley. I can't tell you what they were doing back in 
Washington because I wasn't there until after December, the 12th. 
I do know that they were under instructions in Dallas to consider 
all possibilities of involvement to the nth degree of anyone, primar- 
ily on the basis that Ruby might have had some assistance. So, I 
can't answer you any more specifically than that. 

Mr. McDonald. As you pointed out, Courtney Evans was the 
Assistant Director of that division and he has appeared before this 
committee in deposition and interview. When he was asked wheth- 
er his division had ever been asked to render assistance in the 
investigation of Jack Ruby or any organized crime aspects of the 
c^e, he said to us, I am quoting from an interview, ‘'They sure 
didn't come to me. I know they sure didn't come to me. We had no 
part in that that I can recall." 

This committee, in our look at this case, spoke to Mr. Charles 
Stanley. Do you know who he is? 

Mr. Malley. Yes; I do. 

Mr. McDonald. He was Evans' principal assistant in 1963. And 
he was asked whether that division was ever asked to participate 
in the investigation of the assassination. And he told us: 

I don't think we had one thing to do with it. To my knowledge, we were never 
brought in on that. I don't recall a thing coming through our division on Ruby or 
Oswald. 

And then we spoke to Jack Danahey; do you know who he is? 

Mr. Malley. I believe he was working in New York for many 
years. I don't know of him ever being in Washington. 

Mr. McDonald. In 1963, he was the assistant special agent in 
charge in your New York office. Apparently, he is widely regarded 
as an expert in organized crime. And he was asked if he or any 
other Mafia specialists in the Bureau were ever consulted on the 
investigation of Jack Ruby or any other aspects of the Kennedy 
assassination. And Danahey answered, and this was in our inter- 
view with our committee, “I know damn well I wasn't. No one said 
anything to me." 
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And lastly, we spoke to Mr. A1 Staffeld, who is another official in 
the organized crime section and he was asked essentially the same 
question and he gave essentially the same answer, that he had no 
recollection of any involvement or any information or request for 
assistance coming to that division by those handling the assassina- 
tion case. 

With that in mind, could you explain to us how the General 
Investigative Division would have been handling any organized 
crime aspects, the possibilities, if there were some, to the assassina- 
tion? 

Mr. Malley. As briefly as I can, if any name showed up either in 
the investigation of the assassination of President Kennedy or in 
the investigation being conducted by the civil rights section of the 
shooting of Oswald, there is no question in my mind, and you 
would have to doublecheck with the supervisors, but if a criminal 
figure of any known standing had been mentioned or any criminal 
figure that had a lot of information in the files on him, I don’t 
have any doubt they would have discussed it with the individual 
supervisors down in the organized crime unit. 

That would not necessarily have been called to the attention of 
either Mr. Stanley or Mr. Evans, and it might not even have been 
called to the attention of Staffeld. If there was any reason to send 
any memorandum or letters or anything else through them to be 
initialed by that division, it certainly would have been done. 

I do know that in the civil section— civil rights section— I was 
told they were in touch with him many times on individual names 
that came up in connection with possible criminal figures. 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Malley, after the creation of the Warren 
Commission, first of all, what was the Bureau’s relationship to the 
Commission, and you being the one essentially in the middle, how 
would you categorize the relationship? 

Mr. Malley. Strictly a business relationship. No friendliness, no 
unfriendliness. Just strictly, you have your work to do, we have 
ours. If we want something from you, we will call you and ask for 
it. If we want further explanations, we will get them from you. 
There was never any animosity shown, that I am aware of. 

At least, it didn’t rub off on me if there was. 

Mr. McDonald. Prior to the creation of the Commission, the 
Bureau was handling the case on its own. The directives were 
coming out from Washington or Dallas, or wherever, to cover leads. 
Did this change after the Warren Commission was established? 

Mr. Malley. Not for quite a long, long time. After the Warren 
Commission had had an opportunity to review the large number of 
reports that had been sent to them, they eventually started asking 
a few questions and in many instances, their questions were an- 
swered by saying, if you will look at the report of so and so on a 
certain page, the information is there and you haven’t located it 
yet. In a few instances, they sent us letters or made telephone calls 
and said we have checked into this aspect; we feel that maybe it 
would be well to conduct a little further investigation and they 
would outline what they wanted. 

As far as directing the investigation, they did not attempt to take 
over what we were doing. We continued to do our own investiga- 
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tion on everything we thought was necessary the entire time that 
they were in existence and up until the time I retired in 1971. 

Mr. McDonald. And you are saying that the Bureau continued 
its own investigation, you did not respond only to leads from the 
Warren Commission; is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Malley. That's what Tm saying. We did our own work. 
Whenever they had any questions, we tried to answer them for 
them. They did not give us directives, you do this, you do that, you 
do this. When they had specific items they wanted to check on, 
they did tell us. 

Mr. McDonald. You stated you were in Dallas when you were 
told to meet with Mr. Rankin, the general counsel of the Warren 
Commission. Excuse me, you came back to Washington and were 
told you were going to be liaison. 

Mr. Malley. I can't say I was told before I got back from Dallas, 
when I was told, I was going to meet with Rankin. I do know I was 
told in Dallas I would be handling liaison. I think I told you that I 
had a memorandum or something on my desk saying I was to get 
in touch with Rankin as soon as possible after I got back. 

Mr. McDonald. Were you aware of the fact that Mr. Hoover was 
involved in the, I guess we could say, the blocking of the first 
choice for the Warren Commission general counsel, a man by the 
name of Warren Olney. Were you aware of that situation? 

Mr. Malley. I don't recall that I was ever told that. 

Mr. McDonald. Did you learn of it subsequently? 

Mr. Malley. I don't remember it. If I did know it, I don't remem- 
ber it now. 

Mr. McDonald. One of the other items that has come up over 
the years regarding the Warren Commission and Mr. Hoover was 
that it has been reported that Mr. Hoover had dossiers or files, on 
members of the Warren Commission and staffs. Were you aware of 
this, and I am not referring to security-check files, but just things 
that we would call a dossier. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Mau^y. I don't recall that I was ever told. It seems to me it 
would be a normal procedure if you were dealing with a large 
number of staff members and committee members, that it would be 
well to know exactly what was transpiring on each one, from your 
standpoint of your dealings with him. 

If one of them said this on a certain date, contradicted himself 
on another date, certainly, it would be well to have had a record of 
what was going on. So, when you refer to a file, a dossier on each 
one, I can well understand why they might have had such a thing. 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Malley, I just have one further question. 
And that is with the benefit of hindsight of 15 years and looking 
back on what went on, in your opinion, was the overall investiga- 
tion of both the assassination of the President and the murder of 
Lee Harvey Oswald handled properly? 

Mr. Malley. Well, I might turn that around just a little bit and 
say you have had the benefit of the Church Committee investiga- 
tions, you have had the benefit of the Warren Commission and you 
had the benefit of all our files. Maybe you could tell me what you 
feel we did wrong and I will be glad to answer what you think we 
did wrong. 
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Mr. McDonald. Well, we appreciate you trying to turn the table 
on us — but, we are here to ask you questions, 

Mr. Malley, No, I am not trying to turn the tables. I am just 
asking you what you feel we did wrong and if I am not entitled to 
that, well, that's that. 

Mr. McDonald. I am not here to answer questions. So with that, 
Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. Counsel. The procedure at this 
point will be that the Chair will yield himself such time as he may 
consume, after which we will then operate under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. Malley, one thing I would appreciate you clearing up for me 
that you just stated to Counsel for the committee, do I understand 
you to say that the Commission did their work and we did ours; is 
that your statement? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Chairman Stokes. And by that, what do you mean? 

Mr. Malley. I meant, Mr. Stokes, exactly what I said, in that we 
were not asked to be leg-runners or do every little thing that they 
might think of. If they did have something to come up, we did it. 
We were operating independently on our own investigation, but 
definitely under instructions from Mr. Hoover that if they needed 
any clarification or had any requests to make of us, that we carry 
them out fully. 

Chairman Stokes. Then, for further clarification, anyone having 
the understanding that in terms of the Commission's investigation 
that was being directed by them and the FBI was pursuing leads 
under their direction, that would not be true; is that right? 

Mr. Malley. It would be true if they asked us. But the numbers 
of requests they made was minimum. They were reviewing reports, 
anything else that we sent to them and proceeding on their own to 
evaluate it and whenever they made a request, we did do it. You 
can say that we are an investigative arm when they needed us. But 
beyond that, we were not under their direction. 

Chairman Stokes. So, the basic investigation was being com- 
pleted under the total direction, then, of the FBI itself? 

Mr. Malley. That's right. 

Chairman Stokes. In terms of your responsibilities, what was 
your relationship with Assistant Director William Sullivan? 

Mr. Malley. As I mentioned awhile ago, and I don't know 
whether you understood me, I said I do not recall very many 
conversations that I had with Sullivan in connection with the 
assassination and the Oswald case. I did have direct communica- 
tion with other people in his division. 

Chairman Stokes. You know, of course, that Assistant Director 
Sullivan is now deceased? 

Mr. Malley. Yes. 

Chairman Stokes. Let me read to you some excerpts from an 
interview with former Assistant Director Sullivan that was con- 
ducted by another House committee in 1975 after which I will ask 
for your comment. 

In the interview, Mr. Sullivan was asked to recall Director Hoo- 
ver’s relationship to the Warren Commission. In the interview, Mr. 
Sullivan stated that Mr. Hoover, and I now quote Mr. Sullivan, 
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'‘did not like to see the Warren Commission come into existence, 
that he did show marked interest in limiting the scope of it or 
circumventing the scope of it by taking any action that might 
result in neutralizing it/' 

In this same interview, Mr. Sullivan went on further and said 
this, and I again quote “From what I saw and what I heard, what I 
understood, he, Mr. Hoover, was not pleased about the creation of 
the Warren Commission, No. 1. No. 2, he was not interested in 
seeing the Warren Commission conduct an exhaustive investigation 
of the assassination of President Kennedy because he thought that 
the FBI investigation was adequate." 

Having heard this statement by Mr. Sullivan, would you concur 
in his observations on this point? 

Mr. Malley. I would not, because I have no knowledge of what 
Mr. Sullivan was talking about when he says the Director wais 
opposed to the creation and so on. The only comment I have heard 
along that line is the one that Mr. McDonald read awhile ago 
based on the telephone conversation with the White House. And I 
never personally heard him object to the Warren Commission in 
any way, shape, or form. 

Chairman Stokes. In this same interview, Mr. Malley, Mr. Sulli- 
van was asked whether he had seen anything in the files to indi- 
cate that Oswald had any relationship to the CIA. In response to 
this question, Mr. Sullivan answered in a rather ambiguous 
manner, and I quote his testimony at that point: 

“No, I think that has been discussed. I think there may be 
something on that, but you asked me if I had seen an)i:hing. I don't 
recall having seen anything like that, but I think there is some- 
thing on that point. Whether it is valid or not, I don't know. It 
rings a bell in my mind." 

Now, it would seem that Director Sullivan was not giving a 
clearly negative response to that type of a question. And I wonder, 
from your investigation of this matter, whether you would make 
some comment with reference to that point. 

Mr. Malley. I am not trying to avoid your question. I have 
difficulty answering it bacause when I was before the Church 
Committee, I was asked about some CIA material that had alleg- 
edly been delivered to the Bureau and that it had not been fur- 
nished by the Bureau to the Warren Commission. 

The material they referred to me, I had no recollection of it at 
the time. Subsequently, I was shown a letter which was sent on 
November 23d to the President — it may have gone to the Attorney 
General — where it referred to a source in Mexico giving some 
information which related to the fact that Oswald had been in 
Mexico and had been in communication with the Soviet Embaissy. 

I do not know for sure. I can only assume where it came from. 
But I had no knowledge of it at the time I was before the Church 
Committee, that I can recall. Whether Mr. Sullivan had knowledge, 
he is the only one who could answer the question, or maybe some- 
body in his division who worked with him. I don't know what Mr. 
Sullivan did as far as any materials such as this. 

Chairman Stokes. On that specific point, that is as much light 
you can shed on that point? 

Mr. Malley. That is all I know about it. 
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Chairman Stokes. Let me now make reference to another seg- 
ment of the same interview with Assistant Director Sullivan in 
1975. This segment relates to what Mr. Sullivan perceived as gaps 
in the Bureau’s investigation into the possibility of whether Lee 
Oswald was involved with others in the assassination. 

Keeping in mind that Mr. Sullivan was the man in charge of 
directing the Bureau’s investigation of any conspiracy aspects of 
the case, let me refer to these further comments by him, 

'‘To my recollection, we never developed any conclusive evidence 
that would tie or bind Mr. Oswald to any foreign nation or to the 
instructions of any foreign nation directly or indirectly in connec- 
tion with the assassination of President Kennedy. Now, there are 
gaps here that I would like to make very clear. These gaps cer- 
tainly bothered the men in my division and they bothered me. And 
I am sure they bothered some of the men in the Dallas field office. 

“For example, there is a gap as to what transpired when Mr. 
Oswald was in Russia. We really do not have any firm information 
on this at all.” 

From your own investigation, did you find the same or similar 
gaps? 

Mr. Malley. If my memory is correct, another Government 
agency, who had access to information about Oswald’s activities in 
Russia, furnished to the Warren Commission — my memory is not 
good enough to tell you that I had access to every word of it — but I 
would presume if they furnished it to the Warren Commission, it 
was given to us. That would have been given to the Domestic 
Intelligence Division inasmuch as it related to their activities, 
rather than the actual assassination. 

Chairman Stokes. What about Mr. Sullivan’s comment that 
there were other men in the division who found such gaps disturb- 
ing? 

Mr. Malley. The only thing I can tell you, and I repeat what I 
have said before, there was very, very close coordination between 
the men, and I say that regardless of what Mr. Sullivan may have 
said because I know it of my knowledge. 

And if there were any such gaps in anyone’s mind, they certainly 
had an obligation to discuss it with the men in both divisions to see 
to it that they were cleared up, if possible. 

Chairman Stokes. You are saying, then that no one discussed 
those gaps with you? 

Mr. Malley. No. 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. Malley, let me again quote Mr. Sullivan 
during the course of interview. He says, “It is my understanding 
from conversations on this subject, that he, Hoover, did not want 
the Warren Commission to conduct an exhaustive investigation for 
fear that it would discover important and relevant facts that we in 
the FBI had not discovered in our investigation. Therefore, it would 
be greatly embarrassing to him and damaging to his career and to 
the FBI as a whole.” 

And then when asked if he believed that the Dallas FBI’s secret 
destruction of a letter from Lee Harvey Oswald could have been 
one of the things that Mr. Hoover was afraid the Warren Commis- 
sion might uncover, Mr. Sullivan further stated as follows, and I 
quote him again: “Well, that could be, but it didn’t happen to come 
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to my mind when you raised the question. I do think, though, and 
this is only an opinion, I do think that what he had in mind went 
beyond that. If he did have that in mind, it went to something 
more basic, that we might have failed to discover a relationship 
between Oswald and the Cubans, and if we had failed to discover a 
relationship between the two and the Warren Commission did, 
then we would, indeed, as a Bureau be in serious trouble/' 

Can we ask for your reaction to this point brought up by Mr. 
Sullivan? 

Mr. M ALLEY. With regard to the first part, where he is saying the 
Director was opposed to this, that and the other thing, ] don't know 
if it was the first day I was back in Washington or the second, Mr. 
Hoover called for Belmont, his associate director, and myself, to 
come to his office. We were told in very firm conversation by the 
Director that we were to exhaustively pursue every aspect of any 
lead that developed, no matter how small it appeared to be, and to 
leave nothing to doubt. 

If that sounds like the Director, who was trying to short-circuit 
the investigation, I can't understand plain English. I think that is a 
very, very important thing for you gentlemen to understand, that 
where I was concerned, Mr. Hoover never said an)d;hing except go 
forward to the nth degree on an)d;hing that comes to your atten- 
tion. 

Where Mr. Sullivan gets his information, I cannot tell you. He is 
dead and I am not going to make any statements that I can't back 
up personally. 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. Malley, we have learned in the years 
since the assassination that Director Hoover secretly disciplined 17 
Bureau officials for what he regarded as mistakes and deficiencies 
in their pre-assassination investigation of Lee Harvey Oswald. 

The fact that these Bureau officials were punished for these 
deficiencies in the Oswald investigation was never revealed to the 
Warren Commission. It was never, in fact, publicly known until 
1976. Let me now read to you a statement by former Assistant 
Director William Sullivan regarding this area and then I would 
like to ask for your further comments on this. 

And I quote him: 'T suggested that the disciplinary action was 
arbitrary but calculated rather than capricious. It was calculated, 
it was thought out as a means of Mr. Hoover protecting himself 
against any indictment that he was at fault in the assassination of 
President Kennedy. That the FBI, under his direction, had made 
mistakes and, therefore, he was culpable and apparently his rea- 
soning, as we interpreted it at the time, was that if he ordered 
disciplinary transfers and letters of censure to a large number of 
men and then if he was charged with culpability in the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy, he could say these men are the ones 
responsible, and I have already taken disciplinary action against 
them." 

Do you believe that this was true? 

Mr. Malley. Again, I don't know where Mr. Sullivan got his 
information. I know that I was not made aware nor did I ever see 
the memorandum which you are referring to concerning the disci- 
plinary action. I did hear that some had been recommended, but I 
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was never made aware of what went on. I think you would have to 
talk to somebody else who had more knowledge about it that I do. 

Chairman Stokes, Were you personally familiar with any disci- 
plinary action relative to Mr. Hosty, James Hosty? 

Mr. Malley. Yes, in that there were certain things that occurred 
in Dallas that Hosty was involved in where I was told he would 
probably be recommended for some action based on some loose, 
unnecessary statements that he made the day of the assassination. 

Other than that, I have no recollection of anything else. 

One other thing. You mentioned this note. The first time I ever 
heard about the note was after it appeared in the newspapers. I 
believe it was a year ago this summer. I was questioned at that 
time by the Bureau when they were conducting their own investi- 
gation to find out who might have known about it at the time, and 
didn’t reveal it. 

Chairman Stokes. The first time you heard about the note was a 
year ago? 

Mr. Malley. That’s correct, when it came out in the newspapers. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr, Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Malley, for 
being here this morning. 

I would like to go back to the very first question that Chairman 
Stokes raised to you. I didn’t write down your exact quote when 
you responded, but it struck me. You talked about the relationship 
between the Bureau and the Warren Commission. You described it 
as a business relationship. They asked for things and you would 
respond and it was a very, well, I guess, business relationship is 
maybe the best way to describe it. And I was a little struck by that. 

It occurred to me that we had a commission that was set up by 
the President of the United States, that was chaired by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of this country, investigating the 
death of an American President. 

I sensed, in your response, and this is my opinion, but I sensed in 
your response that the creation of the Warren Commission was a 
source of embarrassment to the Bureau because it, in effect, was 
saying that we can’t rely on the Bureau to do a thorough and 
complete investigation of this matter, and we have to set up a 
separate commission. 

Would I be incorrect in assuming that that was not an uncom- 
mon feeling among upper echelon people within the Bureau that, 
in fact, the creation of the Warren Commission was, in effect; a 
black eye; that the very fact it was created was a black eye for the 
Bureau? 

Mr. Malley. The only answer I can give you on that is no 
official 

Mr. Dodd. Is no what? 

Mr. Malley. No official higher than I has discussed their feel- 
ings with me about the creation of the Warren Commission. I 
personally did not consider it any black eye to the Bureau. I felt 
that on such a matter as important as that, that if they wanted to 
create a commission to double-check what the Bureau was doing, 
they had a perfect right to do it, and I went along with the 
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Director’s feeling that we should cooperate fully and do anything 
we could to help, which we did. 

Mr. Dodd. Your answer now has a bit of a different twist to it 
than it did when you originally answered it. 

Mr. Malley. No, you are indicating that I felt there was some- 
thing wrong, that I was not in agreement that the Commission 
should be created. If I gave that impression, I am sorry because it 
was none of my business whether they did or did not have a 
commission. 

Mr. Dodd. Let me ask you this: You talked about it as a business 
relationship, and I presume by that you mean that since you, the 
agency, the Bureau, was the body responsible for the collection of 
data, evidence and so forth, in effect, the Bureau was the investi- 
gating arm of the Commission. The Commission did not have a 
separate group of investigators. It relied upon the Bureau for the 
collection of information; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Malley. That’s correct. 

Mr. Dodd. Am I to assume further from your response to Mr. 
Stokes’ question that unless the Commission asked for something 
specifically, unless they asked for certain data and evidence, that 
the Bureau was not forthcoming on its own with information 

Mr. Malley. No, that’s a completely erroneous impression. We 
were constantly turning over reports, every time that one was 
received from the field, to the Warren Commission and gave it to 
them just as fast as we possibly could. 

So, when you say that we were not doing an}rthing unless they 
asked us, that is completely wrong. 

Mr. Dodd. The Bureau volunteered information? 

Mr. Malley. We kept doing it up until the day they disbanded 
the Commission. 

Mr. Dodd. Why didn’t you give them the Hosty letter? 

Mr. Malley. Because I didn’t know about it. If I had I certainly 
would have. 

Mr. Dodd. I am not suggesting you yourself, I am talking about 
the Bureau. If the Bureau was cooperating in giving information to 
the Warren Commission, you were aware of the Hosty letter, that 
is the Bureau was, why didn’t the Bureau in the sense of coopera- 
tion you are describing, turn over the Hosty letter to the Warren 
Commission? 

Mr. Malley. I can’t answer the question because not knowing 
about it, I don’t know what the thinking was of the people who had 
it or knew about it. 

Mr. Dodd. So, using that example, there was not a full sense of 
cooperation in terms of making the information available? 

Mr. Malley. Well, I would have to say, is there a man in this 
room who never made a mistake in judgment? 

Mr. Dodd. I am not suggesting that there is a mistake in judg- 
ment. You are talking about a letter written in the hand of the 
man who has been accused of assassinating the President to an FBI 
agent in Dallas. That is not a mistake in judgment, that is a 
decision on the part of someone not to turn over a very valid and 
important piece of evidence. 

Mr. Malley. I can’t answer your question any more than saying 
what I have already. 
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Mr. Dodd. Did you have any, or to your knowledge, did anyone in 
the Bureau have any kind of a special relationship with anyone 
who was a member of the Warren Commission? By that, I am 
asking you this: Did anyone who served on the Warren Commis- 
sion, was any member of that Commission requested to provide 
information to the Bureau, from executive sessions, that would not 
otherwise have been available to the Bureau? 

Mr. Malley. Not that I am aware of. There is a possibility that 
somebody may have been very friendly and talked to them, but I 
don’t know of any special request that was ever made to anyone to 
keep them advised. 

Mr. Dodd. You never made any requests? 

Mr. Malley. I did not. 

Mr. Dodd. To your knowledge, no one else made any requests of 
any member of that Commission to report on what the activities of 
the executive sessions of that Commission were? 

Mr. Malley. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Dodd. Mr. Chairman, I think my 5 minutes may be up. I will 
come back. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. McKinney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Malley, during the original investigation in Dallas, and 
when you were first brought in, was there a tremendous amount of 
pressure from the Bureau to get it done? 

Mr. Malley. It would depend on how you interpret the comment 
that you have just made. There was all kinds of pressure to get 
everything under control as fast as you could. Everybody was read- 
ing things from the news media, radio, television and so one, ques- 
tions were being asked, what about this, what about that, and no 
matter how much pressure you were getting, a group of men can 
only do so much in a given time in handling investigative work; 
whereas as far as I am concerned, I repeat again, I was never given 
any time limit that we had to have an)d:hing finished. 

Mr. McKinney. In other words, at that stage in your investiga- 
tion you did not feel that there was pressure being brought to bear 
that resulted in the investigation being an)d;hing but complete? 

Mr. Malley. Not where I am concerned. 

Mr. McKinney. Did you hear through general gossip columns of 
the FBI or your fellow colleagues, of any inordinate pressure being 
brought upon the FBI by the Attorney General or by anyone else 
in the administration, including the Director, to speed it up at any 
cost? 

Mr. Malley. No. 

Mr. McKinney. After the Warren Commission was established 
and you became liaison, the Committee is aware of several state- 
ments on the part of different people within the administration 
suggesting that they wanted the Warren Commission wrapped up 
as quickly as possible. Did you at that point as liaison to the 
Warren Commission, feel that this type of pressure was in any way 
hurting your efforts to fully supply the Warren Commission or 
fully answer any of the questions they had? 

Mr. Malley. Truthfully, I cannot remember that such comments 
were made. It wouldn’t have had any effect whatsoever on what 
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the Bureau did at that time regardless of whether they wanted to 
wind it up or whether they didn’t. We were working on something 
and we would have continued it until we thought we had fully 
exhausted it. 

Mr. McKinney. You made a statement earlier that you were 
sending reports to the Warren Commission right up to their disso- 
lution, so to speak. 

Did you feel, as an individual and as a long-term agent, and I 
gather a specialist in your field which was Communism in the 
United States, that the Warren Commission was brought to a close 
too soon, before it had all of the information the FBI had? Or, did 
you feel that it should have been continued longer? 

Mr. Malley. The best answer I can give you on that is that the 
majority of reports that were being sent to the Warren Commis- 
sion, after probably the middle of the summer, 1964, were rather 
innocuous reports of miscellaneous allegations and so on that were 
continuing to come in. I am not in a position to give you examples, 
but just things that would have to be checked out to see if there 
was anything to them. 

I do think that the Warren Commission in their hearings, ex- 
hausted all of the fundamental aspects of the inquiry as I knew it 
at that time. 

Mr. McKinney. The Warren Commission had rather a cavalier 
attitude toward the role of Jack Ruby, in fact almost to the point of 
suggesting that they could find no real ties between Jack Ruby and 
organized crime. How did you feel about their handling of the Ruby 
matter. 

Mr. Malley. Well, when you say his ties with organized crime, 
the only comment I could make is from what I remember reading 
in reports. I do remember reading that there were several individ- 
uals, possibly high school associates of Ruby, that did eventually 
become pretty well known in organized crime. To the best of 
my 

Mr. McKinney. Wasn’t it pretty well known to the FBI that 
Jack Ruby, No. 1, was a member of organized crime, No. 2, he ran 
a strip joint and has been somewhat commonly referred to as a 
supplier of both women and booze to political and police figures in 
the city of Dallas. 

Didn’t you find it a little difficult to accept the Warren Commis- 
sion’s final output on Ruby with the knowledge that the FBI had 
put into the Commission? 

Mr. Malley. You are saying the final findings. All I know is that 
every effort was made to check out his activities completely and 
anything that we checked was given to them. 

Now, I am not in a position to criticize what the Warren Com- 
mission findings were and I can’t say that I agree or disagree with 
what they found, it is too many years ago. 

Mr. McKinney. Do you think that the push for speed and a 
resolution to the Warren Commission’s deliberations might have 
been one of the reasons why they were deficient in such areas as 
following through on Ruby? 

Mr. Malley. Well, based on my conversations with Mr. Rankin I 
think if he felt we were shortchanging him on time that he would 
have made a statement for the record at that time to say so. 
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Mr. McKinney. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Malley, yesterday, Mr. Kelly, with the Secret Service, testi- 
fied that on December 9, 1963, they were instructed to turn over 
the assassination to the FBI. To what extent was this investigation 
continued by the FBI? 

Mr. Malley. Are you referring to what Secret Service was doing 
or what? 

Mr. Ford. No; when they turned the investigation oyer to the 
FBI on December 9, after receiving orders from the White House, 
to what extent was this investigation continued from that point on? 

Mr. Malley. Well, I donT know whether I interpret your ques- 
tion correctly because we were already doing everything we possi- 
bly could. We continued to do so. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Kelly said yesterday that the Secret Service con- 
sidered the case practically closed when Lee Harvey Oswald was 
arrested. I think you said earlier that the FBI did not feel that 
way, and so I am asking at this point what steps or how did you 
continue the investigation? 

Mr. Malley. We never changed our position one way or the 
other. Just because Secret Service was dropping out of it we went 
right ahead with everything that we could possibly do to definitely 
establish not only the information we thought was correct, namely, 
Oswald was probably involved, but to firmly show it and see if 
there was anyone else involved, which we had in mind constantly. 

Mr. Ford. Memos were coming from Director Hoover instructing 
that the case be wrapped up as soon as possible, is that correct, 

Mr. Malley. That is what you are telling me. I wasnT in Wash- 
ington at that time so I donT recall reading them when I got back. 

Mr. Ford, One final question. 

Could Director Hoover^s attitude toward the Kennedys have had 
any effect or influence on the investigation of the assassination? 

Mr. Malley. Well, I think I am going to say this for about the 
third or fourth time. He told me not to stop at anything, to go all 
out and do everything to thoroughly exhaust every possibility. That 
certainly wouldn't indicate that any relationship he had would 
have had any effect on our investigation. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Indiana, Mr, Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

I would like to review again exactly the structure of authority in 
Dallas after you arrived there. 

Is it your testimony that you were put in charge and that Shank- 
lin and Hosty reported to you during their days out there? 

Mr. Malley. Hosty did not report to me directly at any time. As 
far as Mr. Shanklin's position, he was the agent in charge of the 
office, I was sent down there to help coordinate the activities, to 
help him out in any way I could. 

There were a number of days where I think that both of us were 
on the phone close to 16 to 18 hours a day, and beyond that, I don't 
know whether I know exactly what your question is. 
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Mr, Fithian. Well, who made decisions? 

Mr. Malley. If there were any decisions to be made, if Shanklin 
was the one who received the information, he discussed it with me. 
If we agreed, fine. If we didn’t agree, it was up to me to say yes or 
no. 

Mr. Fithian. So, in other words, you were the authority in 
Dallas? 

Mr. Malley, As far as from the standpoint of making any deci- 
sions on that level. 

Mr. Fithian. OK. At the time you were conducting your investi- 
gation, did you know, were you aware that when Oswald killed 
Officer Tippit, presumably, that he was in about the most direct 
walking route that one could lay out between his apartment and 
Jack Ruby’s 

Mr, Malley. I don’t recall that I knew it immediately. It did 
come out because of checks that were made to try and tie in 
whether or not Ruby and Oswald had ever had any relationship of 
any kind, friendship, working relationship, or anything else, the 
Bureau’s investigation did not ever reveal the slightest indication 
of a tieup between Ruby or they were ever 

Mr. Fithian. I understand that. I am just asking whether or not 
you were aware at the time the investigation was 

Mr. Malley, Sometime during the investigation I definitely was. 

Mr. Fithian. And were you aware of a memorandum from Evans 
to Belmont, or the substance of that memorandum, dated Novem- 
ber 26, 1963, which I believe is JFK F-457, in which it is clearly 
acknowledged, that at least there are rumors, this is not evidence, 
there are rumors, people want to know and it says ^^There have 
also been allegations that Oswald and Ruby were known to each 
other and were part of a conspiracy. It has been further alleged 
Oswald was killed to silence him.” 

Just to clarify for you in the record, I am not now espousing the 
theory that necessarily Ruby killed Oswald to silence him. What I 
am doing is this. This data was in the possession of the Bureau, 
that is, it was no news to you or anybody else that there were 
rumors that these two men were associated and, therefore, it seems 
to me rather pertinent that the chief investigative officer there on 
behalf of the Bureau would have known that, to the layman at 
least, it appears that Oswald might be walking from his apartment 
to Jack Ruby’s at the time that he inadvertently came upon police 
officer Tippit. 

My question is whether or not you at the time you were conduct- 
ing the investigation were aware of that? 

Mr. Malley. There is no way that I can go back 15 years and tell 
you when I became aware of it. While I was in Dallas I certainly 
went out and retraced the steps from here to here to here, to the 
rooming house he stayed in, and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Fithian. So you were aware of it sometime before December 
10th? 

Mr. Malley. I think I left on the 12th. 

Mr. Fithian. On the 12th, when you returned, you were aware of 
it some time? 

Mr. Malley. I am reasonably sure I would have had to be, 

Mr. Fithian. Let me move to another question. 
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I think you testified that you were not aware of a threatening 
note from Oswald to the Bureau in Dallas, to Hosty, in particular. 
At the time that the decision was made by someone of that impor- 
tant piece of evidence pertaining to Oswald’s relationship with the 
Bureau and his feelings toward a Bureau agent, isn’t that the kind 
of information that would be discussed between Mr. Shanklin and 
yourself prior to its destruction? 

Mr. Malley. Had I known about it I would certainly have done 
something about it. I am sorry, he didn’t tell me. 

Mr. Fithian. Did you recommend to the Bureau any kind of 
censure or punishment or reprimand for either Hosty or Shanklin 
as a result of subsequently finding out that this had been destroyed 
and that, you while in charge, were not informed? 

Mr. Malley. First of all, I didn’t find out about it until a year 
ago, when I had been out of the Bureau for some 6 years. So I 
would not be making any recommendations as to what should be 
done about it. 

Mr. Fithian. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford [now presiding]. The gentleman is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. Fithian. Were you made aware at any time during your stay 
in Dallas, or during the existence of the Warren Commission — were 
you made aware of the extent of Oswald’s contacts with the FBI, 
that there was an actual security file on him? Did you know that 
when you arrived in Dallas? 

Mr. Malley. I knew that on Friday, November 22. I had not had 
a chance to see the file before I left to go to Dallas because of the 
fact that there were a lot of people who were interested in seeing 
the file. They were working in the Domestic Intelligence Division. 
Subsequently numerous copies were made up and were available to 
anyone that needed one. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, 

I would like now to ask a question of a much more general 
nature and perhaps would call upon sort of your general philos- 
ophy and review of your thoughts while you were in the Bureau. 

Yesterday we had some interesting testimony here from the 
Secret Service. One of the important aspects of that testimony was 
a rather clear indication on the part of the witness that he believed 
Oswald to be some kind of a nut, and it seemed to have emanated 
from this witness’ view that anybody who attempted the assassina- 
tion of the President of the United States would have to be psycho- 
pathic or he would have to be mentally out of order. 

Would you concur with that general line of interpretation? 

Mr. Malley. I am not in a position to give you a very direct 
answer. All I can tell you is that there are many people around the 
country that you would never know what their thoughts were or 
what they were capable of doing, and that because one does some- 
thing on a spur of a moment or with a few days of deliberation, I 
don’t know how you can describe the individual. 

We do know that Oswald, 6 months before he killed Kennedy, 
took a shot at Oswald, I mean at General Walker. So the man’s 
mentality must have been one of wanting to either do something 
where he would feel proud of himself, or something of that nature. 
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but that is not a very direct answer to what you have asked me. I 
just don^t know how to answer you. 

Mr. Fithian. I was just wondering if ever in any of the times 
when you were talking over coffee and 

Mr. Malley. The only thought that I have ever had on the 
matter is that from the very early stages of Oswald's life he 
seemed to be a complete loner, completely independent, and resent- 
ed taking instructions from anyone. 

Mr. Fithian. What I was trying to get at is whether or not you 
and the other high officials in the Bureau, when discussing this, 
either after the Kennedy case, after the Kennedy assassination, or 
before, generally tend to believe that the only person capable of 
actually trying to undertake the assassination of a President or a 
high official in the United States would have to be mentally unbal- 
anced or off or different? 

Mr. Malley. I wouldn't say that that is a complete necessarily 
correct situation. 

You do know that where Oswald is concerned he did some plan- 
ning on his own. You can say that he was mentally unbalanced. He 
was certainly smart enough to do a little figuring on that particu- 
lar situation. He did manage to get away from the building, not for 
long, but he did manage to get away. Who is to say whether the 
man is unbalanced or whether he has just got a temporary point 
that he wants to make for himself and make some history, whether 
he is going to be prosecuted, killed or what himself, I don't know. 

Mr. Fithian. Mr. Chairman, the reason I raise this question, is 
that I guess that I was increasingly disturbed by yesterday's testi- 
mony and I really kind of wanted to go back to that witness or to 
those witnesses, both of these agencies, and ask whether or not 
either agency would in retrospect have been able to detect or 
identify a politically motivated, apart from a pathologically moti- 
vated, psychopathically motivated, type of an assassination. 

I guess I am not sure that we are fully aware that there are 
terrorists who for political reasons these days do things which 
cannot be normally attributed to somebody who is just mentally 
off. Maybe we would have thought that 15 years ago, that anybody 
who hijacked a French airliner or who did many of the kinds of 
sensational terrorist things that have happened in the last 5 years, 
or so, maybe we would have thought that only someone who was 
mentally warped could have done that, but my question, which is 
very ill phrased, and ineptly phrased, is whether or not, either 
then or now, the Bureau and the Secret Service and other agencies 
are really thinking in the dimension of today's world in terms of 
real terrorists, who act for political, not personally unbalanced 
reasons, and it disturbs me that that kind of thinking might have 
prevailed then and therefore, the whole investigation by the FBI 
was put in that direction rather than to immediately question and 
thoroughly investigate the potential of either a politically inspired 
collaborative thing or one in which organized crime was involved? 

There are two or three other kinds of lines of investigation that 
seem to me to be rather inadequate by the Bureau and the Secret 
Service and the Warren Commission, as for as that is concerned, 
and that is why I was wondering what your philosophy was, where 
you were coming from? 
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Mr. Malley. Well, the only thing that I can say to you is that at 
that time and today you have literally hundreds of people walking 
around the streets that may be capable of violence or terrorist 
activities at any time. I don^t know how the Government could 
afford to spend the money that would be necessary to keep a 
surveillance on everyone that they thought had the potential to do 
something out of the question. 

Mr. Fithian. Mr. Chairman, I would like to return to this ques- 
tion but I am going to have to run and vote or miss that vote. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Edgar [now presiding]. I yield back to the Chairman and 
then I will ask some questions. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Edgar. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Malley, who is in charge of the Monday after Oswald's 
assassination by Jack Ruby, of the FBI's investigation into the 
death of President Kennedy? 

Mr. Malley. Who was actually in charge of it? In Washington or 
in Dallas or where? 

Mr. Edgar. OK, let's start with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, 

Mr. Malley. Well, I think you would say Mr. Alan Belmont, 
Associate Director under Mr. Hoover, was actually overseeing the 
entire investigation. 

Mr. Edgar. Again, would you sit closer to the mike? Mr. Alan 
Belmont? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. Edgar. In your opinion, Mr. Alan Belmont was in charge of 
the investigation? 

Mr. Malley. Overall. 

Mr. Edgar. For the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

What was your relationship with him? 

Mr. Malley. I described my prior position. I was, therefore, 
working under Belmont and then under Rosen, so there were two 
people, one person in between myself and Belmont. 

Mr. Edgar. At any time in the days following the assassination 
of President Kennedy, did you suggest or did you participate in a 
meeting to develop an investigative plan of where the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was going to go in analyzing this particu- 
lar case? 

Mr. Malley. To say that that particular question, the purpose of 
a meeting, I cannot do it. I do know that I had many, many 
conferences with Mr. Belmont by myself, many with the supervi- 
sory staff that was working in the Division that I was from, as well 
as supervisors from the Domestic Intelligence Division. 

Mr. Edgar. Did the FBI have a plan? 

Mr. Malley. Well, there was a definite plan, namely, the pur- 
pose of the investigation, as we have said five times already, was to 
find out whether there was any conspiracy involved and to make 
sure whether or not Oswald did actually kill the President. 

Mr, Edgar. Was that plan written down anywhere? 

Mr. Malley. If it was, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Edgar. Now, you have just indicated that the FBI had a plan 
and that that plan was not written down anywhere but 
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Mr. Malley. I didn't say it wasn't. I said I am not aware of it. 

Mr, Edgar. You did suggest, though, that the verbal plan was to 
check out conspiracy? 

Mr. Malley. Certainly. 

Mr. Edgar. What part did the FBI play in trying to coordinate 
the information of the CIA and Secret Service? 

Mr. Malley, If we received any information from the Secret 
Service or the CIA we would have taken it into consideration in 
our own investigation. 

Following the creation of the Warren Commission, I presume 
they gave their information to the Warren Commission. Whether 
they gave it to us, you would have to come up with a specific 
document and check. 

Mr. Edgar, Why wouldn't you have suggested that the FBI sit 
down with the CIA and the Secret Service to find out what infor- 
mation they had and to share with them what information you had 
about Lee Harvey Oswald, Jack Ruby, or anything relating to the 
assassination? 

Mr. Malley. With respect to the Secret Service, while I was in 
Dallas no one was in more constant communication with Inspector 
Tom Kelly than I was. We talked very frequently on the phone. 
Following the assassination and back in Washington, I frequently 
had lunch with Tom Kelly and talked to him on the phone fre- 
quently. So I don't think you can say that we weren't aware of one 
another's problems and that we didn't try to help one another out 
a bit. 

As to CIA relationships, that would have been handled by Mr. 
Sullivan's division and I can't offhand say what they did with CIA. 

Mr. Edgar. Did you talk to Mr. Kelly about the scope of the 
FBI's investigative plan? 

Mr. Malley, I do not remember that I did. 

Chairman Stokes, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. chairman, I ask unanimous consent to continue 
for 3 additional minutes. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. Kelly testified yesterday that his agency checked 
out Lee Harvey Oswald's rifle in Chicago, and the purchase of that 
rifle, and discovered that the FBI had already been there and that 
some information was shared with the proprietor of the shop indi- 
cating that the FBI had said don't talk to anyone else about this. 
Do you know if that is accurate? 

Mr. Malley. I don't have the slightest idea. I am not ignoring 
your question, I just don't know. 

Mr. Edgar. Just a few moments ago you said that the purpose of 
the Warren Commission — and I hope I am correctly quoting your 
words — was in essence to quote “double check the FBI's investiga- 
tion." 

Was that your testimony? 

Mr. Malley. I don't recall that I said the purpose. I may have 
been asked a question where I said I would presume that they were 
asked to make certain what the FBI did and whether it was com- 
plete and thorough and so on. 
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Mr. Edgar. Was that the attitude of the FBI at the time of the 
Warren Commission's formation? 

Mr. Malley. We just went through this a little while ago, and I 
can't tell you of anybody that had any attitudes as such. They may 
have talked among themselves, I don't know what they did. All I 
know is that nobody tried to convince me that we were to do 
anything other than a very thorough job and cooperate fully with 
the Warren Commission. 

Mr. Edgar. But if the prevailing attitude were that of the same 
phraseology that you have just shared, it would indicate to me that 
the FBI was a bit paranoid about the Warren Commission in that 
it was in a sense looking over its shoulder and doublechecking it 
and looking at its investigation, and that is backed up by some 
comments that I just read in a report that we have in our folder 
here, the final report, book V of the investigation of the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy reference of the intelligence 
agencies. It goes through a whole litany of concerns that the FBI 
had about the overseeing of its investigation and the things that 
the Warren Commission might find out. 

Did it ever occur to you that the Warren Commission may have 
been formed to provide a coordinated function of putting together a 
puzzle and that rather than being a doublecheck of the FBI it was 
in essence using the FBI as its investigative arm, and it was 
looking at the Secret Service and the CIA and Oswald and Ruby 
and just trying to figure out what in fact took place in Dallas, and 
what it could tell the American people about that particular event, 
with no malice or intention of doing anything to the FBI. 

Is that a possibility? 

Mr. Malley. Well, unless I saw the instructions that were given 
to Mr. Rankin and the entire Warren Commission, I would certain- 
ly have no idea of the exact purpose for which they were estab- 
lished. I do know what I thought they were trying to do, and they 
were certainly trying to find out all the facts relating to the 
assassination, and I don't think they cared whether it was good or 
bad from the standpoint of whether we made mistakes or did 
something perfect, they wanted to know the correct situation and 
would bring out what happened. I don't think they were showing 
any partiality nor do I think they were showing malice. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has again expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the record may be complete — and I 
welcome Mr. Malley here today — Mr. Malley, you and I have been 
acquainted for something in excess of 35 years, isn't that right? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. Devine. And you and I were both assigned to the New York 
office at the same time? 

Mr. Malley. That is right. 

Mr. Devine. I believe you were in a supervisory capacity and I 
was just an ordinary special agent; is that right? 

Mr. Malley. I wouldn't say an ordinary, Mr. Devine, I would say 
you were assigned there and were doing your job. 

Mr. Devine. I believe that Assistant Director Belmont was also 
assigned to the New York office at that time? 
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Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. Devine. And he has since deceased? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. Devine. How long ago did he pass away? 

Mr. Malley. I believe it was a year ago this spring, but I may be 
wrong. Time goes by fast. 

Mr. Devine. Yes. 

Mr. Malley, I am sorry that these rollcalls require us to be 
absent from time to time, and I understand that our chairman and 
perhaps our counsel questioned you about the statements attribut- 
ed to Mr. Sullivan. 

Are you in a position — you may have answered this — are you in 
a position to state whether or not Mr. Sullivan was looked upon 
with disfavor by the majority of your personnel? 

I donT mean to put you on the spot. 

Mr. Malley. I said before — Mr. Sullivan is dead, he can't speak 
for himself — I will repeat what I have told the two men from your 
committee, that I said to them, Mr. Sullivan was not an easy man 
to get along with and on a personal situation. I think I am correct 
in saying that three out of five telephone calls I ever had with him 
I ended up hanging up after a discussion where there was no 
possibility of discussing anything sensibly. 

It all comes down to the fact that Mr. Sullivan had a very strong 
attitude, that if I say something, I am correct, and if you don't 
agree with me, you are wrong. 

Mr. Devine. Are you in a position to say the circumstances 
under which he left the Bureau? 

Mr. Malley. I had left the Bureau prior to that time so I am 
really not capable of saying. It would be strictly hearsay on my 
part. I do know from rumors that there were some difficulties 
encountered. 

Mr. Devine. Mr. Malley, I think I know what your answer will 
be to this but I think it should be made clear for the record. 

Did the Bureau have any preconceived notion on who was re- 
sponsible for the Kennedy assassination and then conducted an 
investigation to confirm that preconceived idea? 

Mr. Malley. Other members of your committee have indicated 
they might feel that we did that. That is not correct. As far as 
people who were working on the assassination, they had an open 
mind and still had an open mind up to the time that I left the 
Bureau in 1971 that there could be somebody else involved. 

Mr. Devine. So that in this investigation the Bureau followed its 
time-tested policy of being purely a factfinding organization, seek- 
ing facts and not making recommendations, letting the chips fall 
where they may; is that correct? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. Devine. Finally, Mr. Malley, I would like to refer to the 
narration our chief counsel, Mr. Blakey, when he was giving pretty 
much the history of the Bureau. In one place he indicated that J. 
Edgar Hoover's three distinct priorities were the fight against com- 
munism, statistics that reflected FBI progress, and the positive 
image of the Bureau. 
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He also had, according to some, two glaring blindspots in the 
areas of civil rights and organized crimes, which put him at odds 
with the Kennedy administration. 

Are you in a position to make any comment upon the activities 
of the Bureau in the area of civil rights up to and including this 
time? 

Mr. Malley. Yes, I think I am. 

Mr. Devine. Would you state that, please? 

Mr. Malley. Personally, while I was in the field, before I was 
called into the seat of government, I had several occasions where I 
was asked, not asked, told, to conduct civil rights investigations, 
which I did. 

Back in the late middle-forties, while I was assigned as an assist- 
ant agent in charge in Houston, Tex., I attended a number of 
schools for police and sheriffs, where one of the topics to be dis- 
cussed was the civil rights statutes, and explained to the police 
officers who were present the full details of why the investigations 
were being made on civil rights matters and the necessity of chang- 
ing their ways, if they were engaging in any activities whereby 
they would be in violation of the civil rights statutes. 

On returning to or coming back to Washington in 1952, there 
was a civil rights desk set up at the seat of government where they 
were supervising civil rights cases, and I do know that it was a 
pretty active desk. So when the comment is made that Mr. Hoover 
had no interest in civil rights, what his personal feelings were I 
cannot say, officially he was carrying out all obligations under the 
civil rights statute. 

I also know that some claims were made concerning our attitude 
and when you say that we didn't take over and do things until the 
Kennedys came in, I remember one instance, which I would like 
for your record to show, namely, that certain people in the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Justice felt that they had a 
perfect right to have agents assigned to them to go out in the field 
and they would direct all of the agent's activities and not be in a 
position to do what they felt needed to be done except on the 
departmental attorney's instructions. 

The Director flatly refused to assign personnel under those cir- 
cumstances but did say, **yon tell us the cases you want investi- 
gated, we will do them, turn the results over to you, and if your 
have any problems with our investigation we will do as much more 
or anything else that you want to ask us to do, but we will conduct 
our original investigation." Beyond that, I think I have covered it. 

Mr. Devine. The second part of the question, Mr. Malley, had to 
do with organized crime and some conflict with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. Are you in a position to comment on that? I know 
you were not assigned to the criminal division at that time, 

Mr. Malley. I am not really in a position to comment about any 
conflict. I do know that following the Kennedy assassination, I am 
sorry, the Kennedy administration taking power, more emphasis 
was placed on organized crime. Beyond that I am not in a position 
to comment. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. Malley, with reference to some of the answers you have just 
given Mr. Devine with reference to the attitude of the department 
with reference to civil rights, were you still with the department 
when the COINTEL program was initiated? 

Mr. Malley. That was in another division. I did hear references 
to it. I was not thoroughly familiar with it. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, since you have left the department are 
you now familiar with the COINTEL program? 

Mr. Malley. Only what I have read in the newspapers. No other 
way could I be familiar with it since I left the Bureau. 

Chairman Stokes. Are you aware of the fact that as a result of a 
Senate committee uncovering the COINTEL program, it has been 
described as being one of the most disgraceful activities to ever be 
conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investigation against people 
like Dr. Martin Luther King, and other civil rights persons? 

Mr. Malley. I saw it in the paper that there was a lot of 
criticism. 

Chairman Stokes. And having seen that in the paper, does that 
in any way impact upon your statements here this morning with 
reference to the great civil rights attitude of the department? 

Mr. Malley. I didn't hear your last pait. 

Chairman Stokes. From what you have read, then, about the 
COINTEL program initiated by the Bureau, does that in any way 
impact upon the statements that you have made here about the 
fine attitude of the department toward civil rights? 

Mr. Malley. When you say department, are you referring to the 
Justice Department or do you mean a department in the FBI? 

Chairman Stokes, I am talking about the FBI. 

Mr. Malley. The only thing that I can tell you is what I did say, 
that we were interested in conducting civil rights investigations. 
What was handled under the COINTEL program I cannot comment 
on because I don't know exactly what was going on. 

Chairman Stokes. Another point with reference to Mr. Sullivan, 
It seems to me that the underlying question here is not whether he 
was a difficult man to get along with. The question, it seems to me, 
is as you knew him, was he a truthful man? 

Mr. Malley. I can't cite instances. I would say there are a 
number of recollections where I felt to myself that that is not the 
way I understood the situation to be when I read certain things 
that he had prepared. 

Chairman Stokes. That is not my question, sir. My question is, 
as you knew him, was he a truthful man? 

Mr. Malley. I wasn't acquainted with him on a social basis. As 
far as official dealings with him, I did not always believe every- 
thing that he tried to convince me of. That still is not a direct 
answer. That is the only way I can answer it. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, let's put it another way. From all that 
you knew about him, would you disbelieve him under oath? 

Mr. Malley. I think that if it looked to Mr. Sullivan like it was 
to his advantage to say what he was thinking, he might say it, and 
J don't know whether he would even be aware whether he was 
fabricating or not. 
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Chairman Stokes. Mr. Malley, I think the question I am putting 
to you is a fairly simple question and really requires a fairly simple 
answer. From all you know about him 

Mr. Malley. I would not trust him. 

Chairman Stokes. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Malley. I would not trust him, if that is a better answer for 
you. 

Chairman Stokes. There is a difference between trust and credi- 
bility. 

Mr. Malley. Let me say then that I don’t think his credibility 
was as high as most people that I was acquainted with in the 
Bureau. 

Chairman Stokes. You don’t care to answer my question, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Malley. I can’t say that he lied deliberately at any time. All 
I know is that I had many dealings 

Chairman Stokes. I just asked you sir, from all you knew about 
him, would you believe him under oath? 

Mr. Malley. Not necessarily. 

Chairman Stokes. Now, Mr. Hoover was a powerful man, wasn’t 
he. Isn’t that a fair statement? 

Mr. Malley. I would regard it as true. 

Chairman Stokes. And throughout the Bureau, by the men in 
the Bureau, he was regarded as being a powerful man, was he not? 

Mr. Malley. Yes. 

Chairman Stokes. And it will be a fair statement to say that in 
his imposing position he intimidated men who worked in that 
Bureau, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Malley. I won’t agree with that statement. Some fellows 
may have felt that way. I felt that if I didn’t like what Mr. Hoover 
was doing I had a right to walk out any time I wanted to. He didn’t 
ask me to come to work, I asked him to work there. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, with reference to other men in the 
Bureau, wasn’t it commonly known that he intimidated men? 

Mr. Malley. All I can answer there is to say that if something 
went wrong your agents knew they would probably be receiving 
disciplinary action. If you call that intimidation, maybe it is. 

Chairman Stokes. And with reference to that disciplinary action, 
because of the fear of incurring his wrath, wasn’t it commonly 
known in the Bureau that field supervisors would often cover up 
the mistakes of their men so as not to incur his wrath? 

Mr. Malley. I don’t have knowledge of that. I was a field super- 
visor for 4Y2 years and I don’t remember that I ever covered up for 
anybody. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, I am not asking you what you did, I am 
asking, wasn’t it common knowledge? 

Mr. Malley. I can’t answer what other people did. When you say 
common knowledge, I don’t know that to be common knowledge. 

Chairman Stokes. I have no further questions. 

The gentlemen from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. I yield to Mr. Sawyer. 

Chairman Stokes. I am sorry. I didn’t realize the gentleman had 
gotten back. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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As I understand your job of liasion entailed reading carefully 
anything that went from the Bureau to the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. Sawyer. At least that was part of the job? 

Mr. Malley. Yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. What was the purpose of your reading carefully 
everything that went to the Warren Commission before it went 
there? 

Mr. Malley. To make certain that everything was properly, 
thoroughly, and exhaustively run out. Mr. Belmont and I had the 
same assignment, and in reading reports, et cetera, I know that I 
did it, and I am sure that Belmont made notes reading reports to 
double check back and see what the preliminary investigation was 
on certain matters, whether it had been completely followed 
through. 

If there wasn't a definite answer, to see to it that further investi- 
gation was made, check with the supervisors to find out whether 
more investigation was being conducted. 

Mr. Sawyer. Did you have authority to decide, after reading 
something, that it wasn i going to go to the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Malley. I did not. There was nothing that came through, as 
far as the Bureau was concerned, that did not eventually go to the 
Warren Commission. 

Mr. Sawyer. When you say eventually, what do you mean even- 
tually? 

Mr. Malley. What I am saying is that if a report came through 
and it was obviously incomplete and had not been thoroughly 
looked into, we sent it back to the field to get a more complete 
investigation and then sent over a completed product, 

Mr, Sawyer. Did you do that, did you exercise any discretion 
with respect to things that, in your judgment, might be embarrass- 
ing to the Bureau? 

Mr. Malley. I did not. 

Mr. Sawyer. Was that part of your job? 

Mr. Malley. As I said before, we were told to hold nothing back 
from the Warren Commission. 

Mr. Sawyer. But you were told to read carefully anything before 
it went? 

Mr. Malley. And to make sure it was accurate and fully investi- 
gated. 

Mr. Sawyer. You operated somewhat as a censor, then, between 
the Bureau and the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Malley. No, sir. When you say a censor, you are inferring I 
would have the right to take this out and take that out, and I am 
saying that my only purpose in reading material was to make 
certain that the investigation was complete. 

Mr. Sawyer. So you only had authority to add in and not take 
out, is that correct? 

Mr. Malley. And the additions would only be to get further data 
to explain what the thing was all about. 

Mr. Sawyer. And you never in the course of this saw this Hosty 
letter either? 

Mr. Malley. I have said four times I never saw the letter until — 
I am sorry, you were out, maybe you didn't hear me — I never knew 
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anything about the Hosty letter until 1 year ago when it came out 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 

I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, let me just make sure I am correct. You were the first 
person assigned, you were initially assigned as the liaison to the 
Warren Commission, is that correct? 

Mr. Malley. That is correct. 

Mr. Fithian. And did anyone else serve as the liaison throughout 
its existence? 

Mr. Malley. Not to my knowledge, unless there was some situa- 
tion where I was ill or might have taken a day off, and I donT 
recall that occurring. 

Mr. Fithian. And you told us that you reviewed documents and 
all matters that went to the Warren Commission, you read them 
personally? 

Mr. Malley. That is right. 

Mr. Fithian. I would now like to direct your attention to the 
Oswald address book and ask you whether or not you saw that 
document prior to its going to the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Malley. To be specific, I canT recall that I saw the address 
book as such. I saw the results of ever}i:hing that was in his 
address book in a report form and I believe that I was shown the 
actual address book. 

Mr. Fithian. And did you satisfy yourself that it was authentic 
and complete; that is, did you look at the report that was going 
from the Bureau to the Warren Commission, compare that with 
the address book itself? 

Mr. Malley. I had to use a little reliance on people who were 
working with me. To take the time to go through everything that 
was in Oswald^s notebook and compare item by item, I could not 
take the time to do it. 

Mr. Fithian. So that we can be completely accurate, then, it 
would be inaccurate to say that you read everything that was 
forwarded from the Bureau to the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Malley. I did make the comment that I read any letters and 
all reports that went from the Bureau. 

Mr. Fithian. Are you aware that a particular page from the 
Oswald notebook was not forwarded and that that page included 
agent Hosty's name and address and license number? 

Mr. Malley. I had no recollection of it. I was told by one of your 
staff members that that occurred. 

Mr. Fithian. Do you have any comment for the committee as to 
how that could have occurred? 

Mr. Malley. No, I am not in a position to answer you because I 
knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Fithian. Is it your professional jud^ent that the book once 
acquired by the FBI always remained in the possession of the 
Bureau? 

Mr. Malley. It would be most unusual if it did not. 
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Mr. Fithian. And, therefore, would it be fair for the committee 
to conclude 

Mr. Malley. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Fithian. Yes, 

Mr. Malley. I do not know if this is one of the items of evidence 
that was picked up by the Dallas Police Department prior to the 
time that it was turned over to the FBI. 

Mr. Fithian. Who would have given you the book? 

Mr. Malley. One of the supervisors in Washington or one of the 
agents in the field office before it was sent into Washington; I 
cannot recall. 

Mr. Fithian. Does the Bureau retain some kind of chain of 
custody within the Bureau? 

Mr. Malley. Generally speaking, when a piece of evidence is 
picked up in the field, it is handled by the agent who picked it up 
until he dictates his material. It is then put in an evidence enve- 
lope. If it is coming to Washington, it is marked ^‘evidence^^ so 
anyone knows that it is evidence. 

Mr. Fithian. So it would be reasonable, would it not, to believe 
that the only possible alteration of the contents of the book would 
have to have been done by somebody in the Bureau? 

Mr. Malley. All I can tell you is that we did receive a lot of 
material from the Dallas Police Department. When that book may 
have been turned over, if it was turned over by them, I don't know. 

Mr. Fithian. I should correct this by saying it is the transcrip- 
tion that has the page removed. 

Mr. Malley, Not from the actual report, and not from the actual 
notebook. 

Mr. Fithian. No, I believe it is; I have to check with counsel on 
this, but I believe it is the transcription of the address book, that 
which was prepared by the Bureau, the transcription prepared to 
go through you to the Warren Commission, is that not correct, and 
so it would be a page of that transcription that is missing. 

Mr. Malley. I would have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Fithian. Who would have prepared the transcription and 
signed off on it? 

Mr. Malley. It would depend on the agent's name that was on 
the report or whether it was an insert prepared by an agent. 

Mr. Fithian. But when it got to you, you would verify that 
someone had, even if you didn't check it yourself, line by line, you 
would verify that somebody, some responsible authority in the 
Bureau, had signed off on the document, wouldn't you, isn't that 
the way you keep your custody straight? 

Mr. Malley. Are you referring now to keeping the evidence 
straight or are you referring to this transcription? 

Mr. Fithian. You see, I am not a lawyer, but it just seems to me 
that when the President of the United States is killed and docu- 
ments are transmitted from one person to another or one agency to 
another, certainly documents as important as those belonging to 
the alleged assassin 

Mr. Malley. Certainly. 

Mr. Fithian [continuing]. That there would have to be some kind 
of clear chain of travel for the document. I don't think it just 
appears in your hand, and so my question is: Was there not some 
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system in the Bureau whereby each person who had that and 
prepared the transcript and brought it to you as the supervisor, as 
the liaison to the Warren Commission, would have signed off on it? 
And your responsibility to the supervisor would have been to ascer- 
tain that, in fact, someone had attested to you in one form or 
another that that was a bona fide document, a complete document 
before it went to the Warren Commission. Now, is that too much to 
expect that that is the process? 

Mr. Malley. You are dealing with an entirely different situation 
in this instance. It was usually handled in the field; namely, most 
pieces of evidence went direct from a field office to the U.S. attor- 
ney's office. In this instance, anything coming in from the Dallas 
office in the way of evidence would have had to come in, it would 
be seen by the supervisor and he, in turn, if it was being handled 
by an individual letter, would have kept it in a folder marked 
“evidence" and sent it to myself and then on up to Mr. Belmont. 

As far as signing a document of some kind, to say this one 
handled it or that one handled it, I don't know of any time the 
Bureau followed that much of a clerical procedure. 

Mr. Fithian. I ask for unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Fithian. Let me review this, then. Since it has now been 
demonstrated that a page, in fact, of the transcription was missing 
and since reasonable evidence is that it came to the Bureau com- 
plete, the alteration, the omission would have to come either at the 
Dallas office level, at the Washington supervisor level, or by you or 
by the Warren Commission prior to publication. That's the only 
four stops that it made; isn't that correct? 

Mr. Malley. Correct. 

Mr. Fithian. And your testimony is that you did not know of the 
omission. Is that correct? 

Mr. Malley. That's what I said. 

Mr. Fithian. Now, there is additional evidence that the page, in 
fact, was not only missing, but that it was retyped so as to appear 
to be a complete record. What kind of penalty, what kind of repri- 
mand might be reasonably expected to come down from the top, 
from you or someone, for the person who had made such an alter- 
ation? Wouldn't there be some kind of discipline? 

Mr. Malley. If it had been known, there would have been a 
thorough check made and recommendations made. 

Mr. Fithian. The way it appears to the casual and perhaps to 
even the careful observer is that the Hosty note was destroyed 
because it reflected badly on the Bureau, that the Oswald tran- 
scription was altered because it reflected badly on the Bureau and 
a number of other things were done so as to put the Bureau in the 
best possible light. 

Can you give us any hard evidence as to why we should not 
believe that that is the case; that is, that various things were 
altered, omitted, or drafted in such a way as to put the Bureau in 
the very best possible light rather than to give the complete infor- 
mation to the Warren Commission? 
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Mr. Malley. Concerning your second comment, that Hosty's 
name was left out of this transcription, I know of no good reason 
that it would have been left out. Hosty, at one time, was handling 
the investigation of Oswald. The fact he had gone out and talked to 
his wife would be no reason to try to eliminate Hosty's name that I 
know of. 

So, I am not in a position to say why anyone would eliminate it. I 
have to let you draw any conclusions you want to as to why these 
things were done because I do not know about them. 

Mr. Fithian. And you are not prepared to offer any hard infor- 
mation as to why that kind of conclusion might be drawn by 
someone reviewing the documents? 

Mr. Malley. No, I am not; I am not. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Edgar. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Going back to the questioning of our chairman, Mr. Stokes, and 
the questioning of Mr. Devine about both Mr. Sullivan and Mr. 
Hoover, could you describe Mr. Hoover^s personality to the commit- 
tee as you understood it? 

Mr. Malley. With regard to what? 

Mr. Edgar. What was he like to work for as an individual? 

Mr. Malley. He was a very domineering individual who wanted 
the job done by everybody that was involved. As far as I am 
concerned, demanded as much excellence that was possible to 
obtain. 

Mr. Edgar. In the course of vour many years in the FBI, did you 
see any changes in Mr. Hoover^s personality? 

Mr. Malley. I don't think so. 

Mr. Edgar. So, he was the same in 1955 as he was in 1963 and 
the same as he was in 1968? 

Mr. Malley. As far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Edgar. It has been pointed out through a number of docu- 
ments that we have had access to that Mr. Hoover became con- 
cerned at some point that the FBI would not be looked upon 
favorably by the Warren Commission. Is that your impression of 
Mr. Hoover's concern during the end of 1963 and early 1964? 

Mr. Malley. I have previously stated that I saw nothing to 
indicate that Mr. Hoover was worried about what the Warren 
Commission came up with. He wanted us to thoroughly cooperate 
with them, thoroughly go ahead with our investigation. 

You say you have these indications; I know nothing about them. 

Mr. Edgar. Well, on an April 3, 1964, memorandum to William 
Sullivan, he handwrote the note, "'Their so-called compliments of 
the Bureau's work are empty and have no sincerity." It goes on to 
point out several other memorandums and notes where Mr. Hoover 
was concerned about how the Bureau would be seen. I do note that 
there was by one agent— well, here's another quote of Mr. Hoover, 
“In any event, such gross incompetency cannot be overlooked for 
administrative action postponed,'^ and this was a handwritten note 
on the 17 agents that were going to be disciplined secretly. 

Did you know of that disciplinary action? 

Mr. Malley. I knew that Mr. Gale had been requested to conduct 
an investigation. I didn't know when he completed it, nor did I 
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know all details about it. I don^t recall that I ever saw the memo* 
randum that recommended it. 

Mr. Edgar. Did you ever bring to the attention of the Warren 
Commission that there were agents who were reprimanded? 

Mr. Malley. I just got through telling you that I never saw the 
note, memorandum. I wasn’t aware of all the details and I, there- 
fore, would not have had anything to do with bringing it to their 
attention. 

Mr. Edgar. It seems to me that what you are saying by that 
answer is, even though you were the liaison person for the FBI, 
there was information available to the FBI not available to you 
that was not transmitted to the Warren Commission. 

Mr. Malley. As I said, I was not shown the memorandum. I 
couldn’t have made any recommendations about it going any place, 
not knowing whether it had ever been completed. 

Mr. Edgar. I can respect that. From the indications that I am 
receiving from reading these documents, Mr. Hoover was angry 
that those agents did not put Mr. Oswald on the security index and 
yet Mr. Hoover, at least, did not direct you to transmit that infor- 
mation, and the reasons for that feeling on his part to the Warren 
Commission; is that correct? 

Mr. Malley. I can’t answer what Mr. Hoover thought. 

Mr. Edgar. Did you ever transmit to the Warren Commission 
the feeling of the Director that Lee Harvey Oswald should have 
been on the security index? 

Mr. Malley. No; not to my recollection. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. You knew Agent Hosty was suspended or otherwise 
disciplined for his conduct in connection with the Oswald affair; 
did you not? 

Mr. Malley. I don’t recall the exact date. I do know that eventu- 
ally for some time he was suspended, but I don’t remember when it 
was. 

Mr. Sawyer. Do you know why? 

Mr. Malley. Are you referring to the original investigation? Are 
you referring to the Hosty note or what are you referring to? 

Mr. Sawyer. Do you know why he was suspended — Agent Hosty? 

Mr. Malley. If I knew, I would be glad to tell you. I do not know. 

Mr. Sawyer. And it was then, in your view, just happenstance 
that Hosty was eliminated from this transcription of the notebook? 

Mr. Malley. I didn’t say that. I said I do not know why it would 
have been because I see no reason for it to have been. 

Mr. Sawyer. You don’t think that reason could have been con- 
nected with the same reason that Hosty was suspended for his 
activities? 

Mr. Malley. I really can’t say that I would take that attitude 
because it was very obvious from the reports that were available 
that Mr. Hosty had been involved in the investigation of Oswald. I 
don’t know why they would want to try to eliminate his name just 
from a notebook. 

Mr. Sawyer. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. Malley, as a witness before our committee, at the conclusion 
of your testimony, you are entitled to 5 minutes at which time you 
may, in any way, explain any portion of your testimony, you may 
comment upon it, you may expand upon it in any way. 

On behalf of the committee, I, at this time, extend to you 5 
minutes for that purpose. 

Mr. Malley. I have no further comments I desire to make. 

Chairman Stokes. There being nothing further, on behalf of the 
committee, we thank you for having appeared here and giving us 
your testimony today. 

Thank you very much. You are excused. 

[Witness excused.] 

Chairman Stokes. The Chair now recognizes Professor Blakey. 

NARRATION BY G. ROBERT BLAKEY, CHIEF COUNSEL 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The FBI security case on Lee Harvey Oswedd was opened on 
October 31, 1959, after it was learned that he had defected to the 
Soviet Union and had informed officials at the American Embassy 
in Moscow that he intended to provide radar secrets to the Rus- 
sians. 

The case was intermittently closed and reopened during the fol- 
lowing 4 years as Oswald returned from the Soviet Union and 
moved from Fort Worth to Dallas to New Orleans and back again 
to Dallas. 

It is the handling of the Oswald case that resulted in a decision 
by Director J. Edgar Hoover, not made public at the time, to 
discipline a number of Bureau employees, including an assistant 
director. 

The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is a retired official of the FBI, 
James H. Gale. Immediately after the assassination of President 
Kennedy, Director Hoover assigned Mr. Gale to conduct an insp^- 
tion of the Bureau's performance in the Oswald security case prior 
to the assassination. Mr. Gale's reports resulted in the censuring of 
a number of FBI employees. 

Mr. Gale was hired as an FBI clerk on November 29, 1939, and 
became an agent on June 21, 1943. He has served as the assistant 
special agent in charge and special agent in charge in Anchorage, 
Alaska, and a special agent in charge in Richmond, Cincinnati, and 
the Washington field offices, as well as Chicago. 

In 1962, Mr. Gale became Assistant Director for the Inspection 
Division. In 1964, Mr. Gale became Assistant Director of the Spe- 
cial Investigative Division. He retired from the Bureau on October 
1, 1971. 

Mr. Chairman, before calling Mr. Gale, it may be appropriate to 
note for the record that the select committee has deposed Special 
Agent James B. Hosty. His testimony was also taken earlier by 
other House and Senate committees and the select committee has, 
through the courtesy of those committees, full access to Mr. Hosty's 
testimony. 

The select committee has also been in recent contact with Sp^ 
cial Agent Hosty. Mr. Hosty has now new information to offer this 
committee. Newspaper stories that have recently indicated other- 
wise are not founded in fact. Mr. Hosty's role in the C^wald secu- 
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rity case and subsequently will, of course, be treated in the final 
committee report in December. He will not be called to testify here 
today. 

It would be appropriate, Mr. Chairman, at this time to call Mr. 
Gale, 

Chairman Stokes. The committee calls Mr, Gale, 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give before this com- 
mittee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, you may be seated. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES H. GALE 

Mr. Gale. May I approach him, please, the Counsel? 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. Genzman you want to see. 

The Chair recognizes Counsel for the committee, Robert Genz- 
man. 

Mr. Genzman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gale, would you state your full name for the record? 

Mr. Gale. James H. Gale. 

Mr. Genzman. What was your occupation in 1963? 

Mr. Gale. In 1963, I was the Assistant Director in charge of the 
Inspection Division. 

Mr. Genzman. Briefly, what were your duties? 

Mr, Gale. As Assistant Director in charge of the Inspection 
Division, I had charge over approximately 7 inspectors and about 
25 permanent inspector's aides, and it was my responsibility to 
make inspections of every seat of government division as well as 
each of the 56 field offices on at least a one-time-per-year basis. 

During that time, we would go into the files, investigative files, 
administrative procedures, make investigative suggestions, insure 
that personnel was being utilized at a maximum advantage, make 
sure that we were not indulging in too much redtape, and check 
into any investigative deficiencies and make pertinent recommen- 
dations for administrative action for any administrative or investi- 
gative deficiencies. 

Mr. Genzman. How long did you perform inspection duties for 
the Bureau? 

Mr. Gale. I was an inspector from 1956 to 1959, And then I was 
in charge of the Washington field office, thereafter going to Chica- 
go, and then coming back as Assistant Director in charge of the 
Inspection Division from 1962 until 1964. 

Mr. Genzman. And when did you retire from the Bureau? 

Mr. Gale. I retired from the Bureau on October 1, 1971. 

Mr. Genzman. In connection with your FBI duties, did you ever 
investigate the FBTs internal security case on Lee Harvey Oswald? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Genzman. Have you previously testified about your investi- 
gation of the Oswald security case? 

Mr. Gale. No, I have not. 

Mr. Genzman. Mr. Chairman, at this time, I would ask that the 
exhibit marked as JFK F-460 be entered into the record. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered into the 
record. 

[The above-referred-to exhibit, JFK F-460, follows:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-460 


; ' V United statesC^^ :rnment 

' Memorandum 


— JFK EXHIBIT # ^oO 

tT / 


MR. T)LSON 


Sc?crotf DATE: December 10, 1933 




n /) . 

from . J. H. GALE>f^ CtpDfT ^ 

vs ^ Da/z-^s 

SUBJECT, S’ IJ:E HARVgg^^AII) 

\ u-' ' INTEHNAL SECURITITTr Eis.;.sii,c,.iGoi,Cii«o.yJif2_ -^7 /YlocZrtt^ (= 

i~rsJL£j^ d.u.o:b.=*-..,c.u«w!!!S! — 

Y Director instructed that complete analysis be made of anyravestigative* 

denclencles in Oswald case and analysis made concerning any necessary changes 
in our: procedures re handling cases of this type — analysis re procedure changes I 
and dissemination policies handled separately. I I 

RESULTsl)i^INDINGS RE INVESTIGATIVE DEFICIENCIES: . ^ 

1 *^It is “definitely felt subject Oswald should have beep on the Security 

] IndS?c?{SI)'’bassd on following facts: .(This is based solely on information in’ our 
fil^^a^t ti^e pj and prior to assassination and doasfnot take into consideration 
infd^atipn ^^bssquently developed.) (1) Subject’s defection to Russia and statement 
that he n^'er -would return to United States for any reason. (2) Stated he "^s 

, Marxist and'.advised Department of State he would furnish Soviets any ihformatidn 
he had acquired as Marine Aviation Electronics Expert. Also affirmed .in \^iting 
allegiance to Soviet Union and said service in Marine Corps gave him crance. .to 
observe American imperialism. According to State Department Oswald displayed 
air of new ’'Sophomore” Party liner at that time. (3) Upon returning td the United 
States Oswald displayed cold, arrogant, general uncooperative attitudecpii^ refused 
to take Bureau Polygraph test to determine if he had cooperated with t^Epviets or liad 
current intelligence assignment. (4) On 9/28/32 it was learned Oswald‘ 3 ¥^& subscribing 
to ”The Worker, ” east coast Communist newspaper. (5) In April, 1963,*=leariisd he 
had been in, contact with Fair Play for Cuba Committee, New York, an<t^assed out 
pampiilets and had placard around neck reading ’’Hands Off Cuba - VivacvJ’idel/”^ ' 

(3) Wrote letter June 10, 1933, to ’’The Worker” asking for literature staying he Vas 
forming Fair Play for Cuba Committee in New Orleans and he. sent honorary ' f . 

membership to ’’those fighters for peace” Mr. Gus Hall and Mr. 3. Davis (Ban 
Davis). (7) Arrested August 9, 1933, New Orleans, passing out Fair Play for 
Cuba pamphlets on street. Shortly thereafter interviewed on radio and jsaid^Russia / 
had gone soft on Communism and Cuba only real revolutionary’ country in world / 
:od?,y. (8) Contact with Soviet Embassy, Mexicq September and October, 1963. ' 

jS: ^ cj 1- V 

^ " Fi^crahd Se at of G overnment employe es wh o handled instant case o‘^ 

m a m.tain. subject diAnpjjcpni e within 3 1 critexi£ Inspector does not agree, believing 
hat Oswald>came withjji.foUQVining category: ’’Investiga tion. has de veloped info r mation ^ 
■ig t an"ind iv iduarthQu gh' not d member of or participa nt iiL.the activi ties of 
.ub/ar sive ja rgdni^ati^^vha’ s anarch i st or r evo’^tiaBaiwd3eUeIs^jia>i^is^liic3lYj^ seize. . 


, /sJi 
Director instructed 


|0AID_ bv btio 
UMTY “ R 

^ Y a < o.' p«oasfc{iC3Lon bMfanwto 




CaHohan— 




Secrat 

JSEHSEL-^. 
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.r.dum for ^:r. Tol. n 
?. Harvsy Oswald 


upon the oaportunity p r esented bv t h.Q_natida al einerz 
s aiety a s shov/n bv overt: acts or sta te aLents 
through reliable soorces. informants or indl^duals. 


V— b. -i. J 


T th e oa bUc^ 


V Upon su bi£Lci!^r..fttux n from R upSiaJijiLir exas on _6/I4 /62, he j.vas .inter - 

\viev/ed and .displayed a r eca lcitrant attitude. The only investigation conducted 'vvas 
1 jto interview a number of Government officials, three relatives and check ‘with two 
1 1 Communist Party informants. Th e case was then closed after a s_ e.coniin tervi8W 
llwith subject by Dallas report dated 3/3Q/o2.. No neighborhood or employment sources 


jdeveloped, wife not interviewed , mail covers or other techniauas not used to deter- 
■mine whom Oswald in contact with or whether he had intelli g ence assignment . 
Inspector feels POnsible for 

and no exnTanatinns. obtatned frora^Him. ' ‘ 


Dallas reopened case 3/25/53 a53iaTi5 dltQ_3peci aI 
Jr. , and supe rzisejl by Field After sending Bureau k 

letter on 3/25/63 setting out leads to determine Oswald's employment and consider 
[inter ".de>ving Oswald's wife, the Bureau was not furni sh 3-i anY^lnfor_rr;at;on^until 8/23/6 
l and then only after the Bureau had made i nauir. v of Dall as. It was not until 9/10/63 ths 
Dallas reported subject Oswald subscribed to ’'The Worker” on 9/23/62 and on April 2 
1933, hmd been in contact with New York Fair Play for Cuba Committee, advising then 
that he passed out Fair Play for Cuba pamphlets and had placard around neck reading 
"Hands Off Cuba - Viva Fidel.” Rp^pf ^i^np-vi.c;nrig^l^jijiLagg^ he rgc 

information from New York conc erpJn^Sj±>iecllS -^^b5 cjiptm^ to " The Worker” and 
took no a ction except to route it to former Ag e nt H e advised he did' not feel 

this in formatio n warranted reopening case . Inspetp or does" not agree j b ut feels In 
lig ht of s ub ject’s defection, case should have bean reopened at f^st indication o f 
i communist- sympathy or activity . 

Special Agenfc^^Mlp advised that New York did not _i:epor.t,Os.wal dls, 
4 /21/83 Fair Play for Cuba contact t o Dallas uniiil 1 e tter s ent ^8/ 27^ d Dal las dicl^ 
not feel it necessary to report it to Sureau^untU 9/16/53, admits • it ’ ’nossibi v’ ' 

would l iave been b etter t o have re ported pjLthis matter earlier. 

Special Ne'vv York, handled this matter 


N e'vv Y ork, handled th^s matter 
! and state s in lgiyjaition was receive d iro m'anoWyrrj^JS^ so’ur ce ..and that because of'”” 

1 heg> w volum e_of_su_ch .mTLekual ire'han d^^^^ matters first and nnish-e’d entire 

j processing at approximately the end of June, 193^. 

S-aper\^spr_l^^^^^^^^|^_New_Yp^x, niak-^ similar expj^ 

Ln spec tor feel s'":! 3 -d ay delay from 4/21/63 to S/YT/oS^^irely too long. 

su ch m aterial, particularly inasmuch as New York in no position to determine value 

•of some of this material to other offices who have active cases opened on indivlduaLs 
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Memo for iVtr. Tolson 
Re: Lee Karvey Oswald 


advised Dallas considered the most important aspect of this 
. case the interviev/ of Oswald's wife and did not deem it advisable to interview 
; 1 her in March, 1963, because they developed inf ormati on that Oswald drinhing to 
i 1 excess and beat up wife on several occasions. stated that they allowed a 

(SO-dav '*coolinz-off period" and then couldnH locate Osv/ald or his wife until New 
Ij Orleans located them in New Orleans and advised Dallas on 7/17/63. No instructions 
ij given New Qrle ^nj to interview Mrs. OswaM. ^ 

^Bi^Jdlvised that after Oswald*s return to Dallas was verified on 
' U/l/o3 no interviewwas conducted of Mrs. Oswald because Dallas awaiting 
j : information from New Orleans, advised investigation wa s_desi gned to 

[ ^ avoid having Oswald^s wife ”gain the imp ressi on she was bein g harassed or 

hounded because of her immigrant s tatus in order that the interview when conducted 
might be asuproductive as possible. ” > /I /? . ^ 

\ ^fosnector feels thi S-Siiti re facet of investigation mishandled. Mrs. 
Oswald defii^elv should ha ^^eJ jeen intervievved ?s\d I nspect or feels best tim^ 
to get information from her would be after she was beaten up bv her husban d as 
it is felt she would be far more lii^ely to coaperate when angry at Oswald than 
foTher-visa.^^^ * 'T ^ ^ 

On 11/1/63 Dallas determined fro m Mrs. Ruth Paine that Oswald 
working at the Te:<as School Book Depository (place from whicn assassinatibiT 
sn^iireo' o^OswaloJT IMrs. P aine una v/are of Oswald's residence but stated 
Os'wald' s wife living with her. ^WBP B ftstates he made pretext telep ho ne call to • 
Oswald’s place of employment and was to ld Osv;aJ.d res jdmg with Mrs. Paine . 

Not recQz^dea in xi le^ O n lI7Vo3 Mis Pain e ^ contac ted ancTunable to furnish 
information as to Oswald's residence address, but stated Oswald had visited 
ihis vviie at Paine’s house on 11/2 and 3/33. At this point Da lla s held investigatio n 
Fin abeyance and no further investigation made until assassination. 



explained that he held investigation in abeyance to be 
certain he was in possession of all information from New Orleans so he could 


possibly interview Mrs. Oswald and conduct further iiT/esligatlon. He wa s_ 
aware as of 10/8/63 that Cfe-ald ha d been in contact with th e So viet Emba.S 3 y in 
M exico but fe lt because Os v /ald was emoloved in n.onstratogic oosUlon 
wher e .’ie’ would norii a/e acceis'sJoJjf orjnaLipn im porta n^tojiaUonal defend that 
h^/as justified in holding investigati on in a beya;iCii. Ins pector deanite ly tlo es not 
ajre e'^>Te \v"OTr^as'"s^^ ij-’oa^e report lQ/31/63 antj.only l eads ou tstandm^ 

in New Orleans were to ascertain Oswald's whereabouts. No indication New Orleans 


had any further data and N^w'OrTians^UC'cl case by form 11/19/33. Even if 
Ne’vV Orleans had not reported all information in their possession, Da ll as sh ould. 


have intensified in^’ estimation la light of Oswald's conbict with Soviet Embassy 


and not held in’/estig 




■ Lead set out by Dallas in March 25, 1963, letter for Dallas to deter- 

g present employment of Oswald and, thereafter, determine whether wife should 
terviewed. Thi s was not follo we d bv B ureau for approximately five months 
8/21/63 when Dallas was asked ^bout t hl3"lea3igt£er subject arrested in Ne \v 
m s for distributing Fair Play for Cub a pam phlets. Seat of Government Suoer- 
visor states additional investi gation not conducted until subiecl 

arrested for F^Ir~Play for Cuha activity Inasri^ch^s her e vie wedTnv 2 stlg ation and 
evalua ted that subject w^not en gai^B^in activixies ini mical to t he United ^atesT ' 
not feel inte rview oJ_juSec^sI^e,v^ranied^^^^ 
i case^oiild be 3^ op_e_aed at B ureau on ’^25 / 63 merel y to follo^v consid^at 

I \ advised he did not f ee l subjects acti H^Sei '^amj 

1 mthin purview of SI crl teria^^ ^ 

It will also be noted that stop placed against subject in Identification 
H Division which was removed 10/9/63 after subject arrested in 

I New Orleans for Fair Play for Cuba Committee on 8/ 9/ 63. advised stop 

I was placed in event subject returned from Russia under an assumed name and 
j I wa.s madvertently not removed by him on 9/7/62 when case closed. Inspector feels 
j erro r in removin g, s top on su bjec;^in Ide_n^on^l0/^/6. 3. particuiarly 

1 i! after arr^ on 8/97 6'3 fo r Fa i r Pla y for Cuba Committee actiyiiy_inNew Orleans.^ 

1 1 Ws mig hL have misse d furi^sr arrests wil houE stOQ~'in . iSent. Inspect or alsolte ils"^ 

\ \i Ghe e siing erreV in not'navong’additional investigation conductedTwhen subject ^ 

I I returned to United Stat^ oh'^<rsli hg^/rohg~in~h dr^ siibjict plaZecTon SI. 

I . Instant case supervised at Seat of Government by Nationalities 

^ Intelligence Section regarding Fair Play for Cuba aspects and the Espionage 
-Section regarding defection aspects and contact v.hth Soviet Embassy in Mexico. 
Seat.oLGpy^rnmen t Supervisor sun e£^sed the Fair Piny 
fp ^jCuba as pects of this casa fr om.. 8/l6 iintil To/ 31/ 53. " He falLad to. hav a_ 

I p ut on th e SI in spite ol consjclerableJFjur Play^fpx.Cuba^^^^ cp^pl ed Vv'^h sovlet 

I j d s E e c tip n backg roirhdT In eTm lanaUon he claim sj^^d idj.p t feel Oswal TrneT'Tii ntm~ra 
j jfor inclusion on SI. 

^ Secret _ ^ 
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•Mei-no for Mr. Tolsor* 
Re: Lee Eaxvey Oswa 


, ^ 7X^-4 4^ 

^Q/1Q/63 Centr^ InteJUgan.c.e AganC:/ (CLA.) sent teletype to 




This 
Section to whom 


Bureau 3 

w a3~ ro Tii: e dT to * 

case Chen assii^'^L/ wHo^inlS^ same for file and took no a ction. By cablegram 
lO/IS/otTLep^t, Mexico City, ad'/ised they received instant inforrmtion that day 
from CIA, Mexico City. Legat asked Bureau to sand pertinent background to 
Me^co City and cablegram received Bureau 

City until Tuesday R-M. , 10/22/63. Linton advise d he routed this material 
with main lile to^HlfiSI: and co nferred with on 10/21/63. States because of 

pressure of the other work on *3iBbSI» desk,^^SlHII^?i^spared outgoing cotnmuni- 
' cation for Mexico City, New Orleans, and WashLngton Field Office on 10/22/63. 
.iSRBSk^expIains he did not consider Os wald f or SI at that time because he did not feel 
Osvvaid met criteria. Inspector feels iSlBBfc. shares in responsibility for delay in 
; answering Legates cablegram of 10/18/33 and is in error for not having Oswald on 

^ 

gO.GLSjape r viso r fa ilecTLO tal^e any_action on ClA teletype ^ 

_ _ Le^ b^7bl^ 

received these data from CIA, Mexico, and had to ask Bureau for background 
information and tell Bureau to ad^/ise interested offices. Inspector feels 


should ha ve done this on IQ/lO/53 and also instructed field to intensify inv estigation 

hTiight of Oswal cUs contactInTS bvieFEmbassy. failed to 

" ^ 


put s ub j ec t on SI, stating h e did not f e e 1 Os wal d met c r iteria . 

that a'lthoagh case a ssigned t o_him since I QZl0/p3 he did not r ev^j^ w fi le jin t U. 


after as sassination statin^ jie had g eneral idea of back ground of case. He explained 
that his preoccupation ^yith Dunlap Ssplonage Case precluded liis reviev/ing complete 
file. Secti on Chi^ ' ... . . . _ . 

October, i 


not over-as signe d. During 
ases v/iLh volu.ntaxy overtime 2’ 34”. instant 


supervising 10 

case would have required appro:dmateIy one to two hours to completely reviev/. 



I although investigative period extended from 7/23 through 10/25/63, contLauous 
1 attention.was afforded this case. 


- . ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 n P r v i ^ e d case .and shares res^jOnsibility Tor delay 

in advising Bureau; also failed to put on SecuriLy Index, sayi:^ they did not feel su oj 
met criteria. ___ 

-"a-- ' 
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ulemo for Mr.. To iso n 
Re: Les Harvey Oswald 

OBSERVATIONS: 


.1 


As indicated above, there were a number oZ investigative and^--.- 
reporting delinquencies' in the han'dling oZ the Oswald case. Oswald should have 
been on t he Securi ty Index; his wife should have been interviewed belore the 


lassassin a^ on, -a nd invastig atiog int ensified - not b .eld in abey ance^ - after Oswald 
contacted Soviet Embassy in Mexico. I t was handled by two (life r ent Sections in the 
Domestic Inteili ggacjsJDivision. i. e. , Nationa llt res Inti ll igeiij:;.irandJS_5 piona g^ . 
tion Chiefs ’ 


iWhile . 


did n ot see instan^ile or pa^cipa^ 


\ i jn the supervision of this case, it is felt t hatjthav, h ave certain over -all responsibility 
j j for properly indoctrinating and training subordinate super^sorv pers^nel and shoiild 


Hbe censured . This also aoolied to Ins p ector 
UResearch Branch, and Assistant Directol^ 



( i 


who heads the .E spipnj^* 


- -B i# assigned Dallas until 4/24 /g SLandjjg) 

, assigned Dallas since 4/^22^33. did not .hav.e an Qo oodunity to review 
[ insTahc fil e, ^ However, i t is fe lt thatJjie.-zJiave__Qv er-al I respo nsibility for prope rly 
rrainLcr and indoctrinating subord i nate personnel and should be censured. 

Concerning the administrative action recommended hereinafter, there 
is the possibility that the Presidential Commission investigating instant matter , 
will subpoena the investigating Agents. If this occurs, the possibility then exists 
that the Agents may be questione'd concerning whether administrative action had been 
taken against them^ . However, it is felt these possibilities are sufficiently remote 
that the recommended action should go forward at this time. It appears unlikely at , 
rhls;tlme that the Commissionis subpoena^voMd^^g^^^ to the Agent level. 


RECOMMEND ATION3 : 





I ! 




1. (Vetei'an), Dallas - Censure and prooation 

for inadequate investigation including earlier inter '/iew of Oswald's wife, delayed 
reporting, failure^to’put subject on Security Index, and for holding inve^. igation in 
abeyance after being in receipt of information that subject had been in contact with 
Soviet Emba ^sy, Mexico City. . If approved, to be handled by the Administrative 
Division. 


o/;" 


// 


L/t 
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Me.r^o for Mr. To Ison 
Re: Lea Harvey Oswald 


mil 


2. Field Supervise (Nonveteran), Dallas - 
Censure and probation. for lailins to insure tha't case more fully investigated and 
reported, for not placing subject on the Security Index and for concurring in 
decision to hold investigation in abeyance. If approved, to be bandied by the 
Administrative Division. 


f) 


y'( 




^(Veteran), Dallas - Censure for failing 
to have Os\vald case' reopened'af ter Dallas informed that he subscribed to ’‘The 
Worker, " east coast Communist newspaper, 9/23/62. If approved, to be handled 
by th^ Administrative Division. 









Veteran), New York - Censure for 
'failing to promptly disseminate Fair Play for Cuba information to Dallas concerning 

[subject Oswald. If aoproved, to be handled by the Administrative Division. 

' 



5.^JBWH5538SSSfil(yetsran), New York - Censure for failure to 
insure that Fa^ Play for Cuba information concerning Oswald more promptly 
disseminate’d to Dallas. If approved, to be iian‘ilad by the Administrative Division. 


’ f'. 




- 7 
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Memcraadum for Mr. T( on - ( 

Ke: Leo Harvey Oswald 

- ' sFGrii 

o. ^flBS|?SplBSBSfr{Nonveteran}, Ne'-.^Orleans - Censor’e-fOL delayed 
reporting and failure to pdt on 3ec«irity Index, If approved, to be handled by the 
Adniinistrative Dii.’isiDn. 

^ ,{//u 


in San responsibility 

' in this matter. If approved. Administrative Division to handle. 






for failing to insure that there was no delay in reporting this matter and for 
failing to put subject on the Security Index. 




Censure and probation for failing to instruct the field to conduct background 
■ investigation concerning Oswald, upon Oswald's return from Russia; failing to have 
Oswald's wife ^terviewed; also for removing stop on Oswald in Ident on 10/9/63; 

' failing to put Oswald on Security Index and for not reopening Bureau file to 
1 follow on D^ias after Dallas sent out letter on 3/25/33 to consider interview of - 
I Oswald's Wife. If aoproved, -to be handled by the Administrative Division. 

. -y . 


/r 


\\g/ 


- S - 
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Meruc for Tvlr. Tolson ( ( 

Re:' Lea Harvey Oswald ';'7r 

lO. Seat of Government Supervisor (n^nva&ajn) - 

[censure and probation for falin;; to take action on CIA teletype 10/10/63; failing to- 
jcompietaly review file until after assassination; failin-j to instruct field to press 
1 more vigorously after, subject made contact with Soviet Embassy, Merdco, and 
[ failure to have subject placed on Security Index. If approved, to be handled by the 
I Administrative Division. 




/V. 


1 Censure for failing to place Oswald on Security Index, in . spite of considerable Fair 
jplay for Cuba Committee activity coupled with previous Soviet defection background. 


O'?. ? 







f)J 1,3 


^12. Seat of Government Supervisor 


. 1 ^ 


k (Veteran) ~ 


I Censure for delay in handling incoming 10/18/63 cablegram from Mexico City and 
I for not putting subject on Ssc^rrity Index. 


mkJi 

V' *- 
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I»Ier:'X for Mr. Tolson 
Re: Lee Harvey Oswald 


With respect to the individuals listed above '>vho are veterans, 
they have had more than a year of Bureau service. Accordingly, they should 
be entitled to 30 days' written notice in the event they sho'old be Involuntarily separate 
reduced in grade or salary or suspended for more than 30 days. They would also 
have a right of appeal to the Civil Service Commission for any of these actions. 
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Memorandum Mr. Gale to Mr, Tolson 
Re: LEE HARVEY OSWALD 
INTERNAL SECURITY - R 


ADDENDUM: 


C. D. DeLoach:hif 


12/10/63 


1 I recommend that the suggested disciplinary action be held in abeyance 

(until the findings of the Presidential Commission have been made public. This 
action is recommended inasmuch as any "leak" to the general public, or particularly 
to the communications media, concerning the FBI taking disciplinary action against 
its personnel with respect to captioned matter would be assumed as a direct admis- 
sion that we are responsible for negUgence which might have resulted in the 
assassination of the President. At the present time there are so many wild rumors, 
gossip, and speculation that even the slightest hint to outsiders concerning disciplinary 
action of this nature would result in considerable adverse reaction against the FBI. 

I do not believe that any of our personnel will be subpoenaed. Chief Justice Warren 
has indicated he plans to issue no subpoenaes. There is, however, the possibility 
\ that the public will learn of disciplinary action being taken against our personnel 
1 and, therefore, start a bad, unj us tillable reaction. 






ADD£:iUUM (AHBicsh) ,12/10/63: 

It is signiiicaat. to” oote that all of the supervisors ai ^ 
ollici a ls who caoe into contact with this "case at the seat of g ove r^- 
oepi . a s well as a g ents j.n tae laeiG. are uganita^s in t he_ opTh 3 .on_that^ 
i Oswald did not mee t the cr iteria for the Security lades'! * li this is 
50 . ^t would a 3 oear~~tTlaf^he criteria ar e sufficiently specific to 

include a case such as Oswald's and, rather than take t he position that 
I all of these enployees were ais takea in their juGsgaent, the criteria 
t saouicrDe cc auge d. cast now ^ea reco^eaded by A s sistant Dir ector 

,Gal^ ' 'Vvwr ✓w-i 'i 


Aside from the above, I agree ^with ilr. D^oa.< 


.oach's observations. 






A^^Be^ont 




m 
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Chairman Stokes. Do you also want it displayed? 

Mr. Genzman. No. 

Mr. Gale, can you identify JFK exhibit F-460? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, JFK exhibit F-460 is a memorandum which I 
prepared on December 10, 1963, to Mr. Tolson, who is the associate 
director. 

Mr. Genzman. What was the subject of this memorandum? 

Mr. Gale. The subject matter was Lee Harvey Oswald, Internal 
Security-R. 

Mr. Genzman. What does the denote? 

Mr. Gale. Russian. 

Mr. Genzman. Can you identify the distinctive handwriting 
which appears throughout JFK exhibit F-460; on page 3, for in- 
stance? 

Mr. Gale. On page 3, there are several handwriting statements 
which were made in the handwriting of J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Genzman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gale, why did you write this report? 

Mr. Gale. The day after the President was assassinated, Mr. 
Hoover called me into his office and told me that undoubtedly a 
commission would be appointed to check into all facets of the 
assassination of the President and he indicated that he wanted us, 
wanted me, to make a thorough scrutiny of all the material which 
we had on Lee Harvey Oswald to determine whether we had prop- 
erly fulfilled all of our investigative responsibilities and to make 
any necessary changes in our procedures regarding the handling of 
cases of this type. 

Mr. Genzman. Would you read aloud the first paragraph of this 
report? 

Mr. Gale. 

Director instructed that complete analysis be made of any investigative deficien- 
cies in the Oswald case, an analysis made concerning any necessary changes in our 
procedures; re, handling cases of this type. An analysis, re, procedure changes and 
dissemination policies handled separately. 

Mr. Genzman. Does this paragraph adequately reflect the pur- 
pose of this report? 

Mr. Gale. I think it does. 

Mr. Genzman. How did you investigate the handling of the 
Oswald security case? 

Mr. Gale. The first thing I did was pull all the files that we had 
down at the seat of Government. I made a thorough review of all 
the material which we had on Lee Harvey Oswald, all the cases, 
investigative cases thast we had opened on him. 

I thereafter interviewed certain personnel in the Internal Secu- 
rity Division, and I also sent out teletypes and made telephone 
calls to various field offices which were involved to obtain explana- 
tion from pertinent personnel as to what were considered as possi- 
ble deficiencies in the investigation of Lee Harvey Oswald prior to 
the assassination. 

Mr. Genzman. Did you travel to any FBI field offices? 

Mr. Gale. No, I did not. 

Mr. Genzman. Were the steps which you undertook adequate for 
this type of investigation? 
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Mr. Gale, The steps which I took, in my judgment, were definite- 
ly adequate, and fulfilled the purpose of this investigation. 

Mr. Genzman. What conclusions did you reach as a result of 
your investigation? 

Mr. Gale. I reached conclusions that there were certain investi- 
gative and reporting delinquencies in the investigation for which 
administrative action should be taken against the responsible per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Genzman. Directing your attention to page 6, would you 
read the second sentence? 

Mr, Gale. ^*As indicated above, there were a number” 

Mr. Genzman. The second sentence, Mr. Gale. 

Mr. Gale [continuing]. “Oswald should have been on the security 
index. His wife should have been interviewed before the assassina- 
tion and investigation intensified, not held in abeyance, after 
Oswald contacted Soviet Embassy in Mexico.” 

Mr, Genzman. Does this sentence adequately summarize your 
conclusions? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Genzman. Did J. Edgar Hoover agree with your conclusions? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Genzman. Directing your attention to p^e 3, can you find 
any indications there that Mr. Hoover agreed with you? 

Mr. Gale. He made several observations concerning excuses 
made by Dallas personnel that they had not interviewed Mrs. Lee 
Harvey Oswald. “Oswald had been drinking to excess and beat up 
his wife on several occasions. The agent indicated there should be a 
60-day cooling-off period and Mr. Hoover said that was certainly an 
asinine excuse.” 

Mr. Genzman. Are you reading his handwriting? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Genzman. Continue, please. 

Mr. Gale. “And also after Oswald returned from Dallas, no 
interview was conducted of Mr. Oswald because they said that they 
were trying to avoid giving the impression that she was being 
harassed or hounded because of her immigrant status.” 

In order that the interview when conducted might be as produc- 
tive as possible, Mr. Hoover said I just don't understand such 
solicitude. Then I indicated I felt this entire facet of the investiga- 
tion was mishandled. I felt that Mrs. Oswald definitely should have 
been interviewed, and I felt the best time to get information from 
her was after she had been beaten up by her husband. It was felt 
she was far more likely to cooperate when she was angry at 
Oswald than otherwise, and Mr. Hoover indicated this certainly 
made sense. 

Mr. Genzman. Mr. Gale, earlier you testified that Lee Harvey 
Oswald should have been on the security index. What is the secu- 
rity index? 

Mr. Gale. The security index was a list of names of individuals 
who are participants in activities of subversive organizations, had 
anarchist or revolutionary beliefs, and were likely to seize upon the 
opportunity presented by a national emergency to endanger the 
public safety, as shown by overt acts or statements within the last 
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3 years established through reliable sources, informants or individ- 
uals. 

Mr. Genzman. Directing your attention to the last paragraph on 
page 1, would you read that paragraph? 

Mr. Gale. Field and seat of government employees who handle 
instant case maintain subject did not come within the security 
index criteria. Inspector does not agree claiming that Oswald came 
within the following category. Investigation has developed informa- 
tion that individual, though not a member of or participant in the 
activities of subversive organizations, has anarchist or revolution- 
ary beliefs and is likely to seize upon the opportunity presented by 
a national emergency to endanger the public safety as shown by 
overt acts or statements within the last 3 years established through 
reliable sources, informants or individuals, 

Mr. Genzman. Why did you think Oswald came within this 
category? 

Mr. Gale. I felt that Oswald came within this category because 
of his contact with the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. He passed 
out pamphlets; had a placard around his neck reading ''Hands off, 
viva Fidel.'' He had also engaged in certain other activities which I 
felt came within the purview of the security index. He defected to 
Russia. He stated he would never return to the United States for 
any reason. He stated that he was a Marxist and had advised the 
Department of State that he would furnish the Soviets any infor- 
mation he had acquired as a Marine aviation electronics expert. 

He also affirmed in writing allegiance to the Soviet Union and 
said the service in the Marine Corps gave him a chance to observe 
American imperialism. According to the State Department, he dis- 
played the air of a new "sophomore" party liner at the time. 

Upon returning to the United States, he displayed a cold, arro- 
gant, and generally uncooperative attitude and refused to take the 
Bureau polygraph test to determine if he had cooperated with the 
Soviets or had a current intelligence assignment. 

And he also subscribed to the Worker, east coast Communist 
newspaper, and he had also written a letter to the Worker asking 
for literature saying that he was forming a Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee in New Orleans and he sent honorary membership to 
those fighters for peace, Mr. Gus Hall and Mr. Ben Davis and he 
was arrested August 9, 1963, for passing out Fair Play for Cuba 
pamphlets on the street, and shortly thereafter, he was interviewed 
on radio and said Russia had gone soft on Communism and that 
Cuba was the only revolutionary country in the world today. 

So, for those reasons, I felt he should be on the security index. 

Mr. Genzman. Thank you. 

Did J. Edgar Hoover agree with you that Oswald met the criteria 
of the security index? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Genzman. Directing your attention to the routing slip fol- 
lowing page 11, can you find any indication there of Mr. Hoover's 
position? It is the last page. 

Mr. Gale. Frankly, the copy I have here, I could read Mr. Hoo- 
ver's handwriting very well on an original copy, but the handwrit- 
ing here is such that I am having a difficult time reading it. 

Mr. Genzman. Let me read it, correct me if I am wrong. 
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the English language means anything, it certainly included a 
character like Oswald, at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Gale. Yes, I think that's correct. 

Mr. Genzman. Did the FBI supervisors and field agents who 
were actually involved in the Oswald security case think that 
Oswald met the security index criteria? 

Mr. Gale. No, they did not. 

Mr. Genzman. None of them did? 

Mr. Gale. None admitted to me that he did. Of course, if he did, 
then it would not be a very wise thing for them to do probably 
because it would be self-serving; it was self-serving for them to 
maintain that he should not be on the security index because if he 
should be on the security index and was not, then, of course, they 
were culpable of not having put him on the security index. 

Mr. Genzman. What would have been the result if Oswald had 
been on the security index? 

Mr. Gale. I don't think it would have had any result insofar as 
the assassination was concerned. I don't think it would have pre- 
vented the assassination. I don't think it would have had any 
material effect insofar as the assassination was concerned at all. It 
was an internal error. They did not have him on there, and I felt 
he definitely met that criteria and that he should have been on 
there. 

Mr. Genzman. Based on your findings, what recommendations 
did you make? 

Mr. Gale. I made recommendations for certain administrative 
action against the agents involved for the different investigative 
and reporting delays. 

Mr. Genzman. How many employees at the FBI were disci- 
plined? 

Mr. Gale. There were 17 employees disciplined as a result of my 
inquiry. 

Mr. Genzman. Did these 17 employees include supervisors as 
well as field agents? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Genzman. Can you explain how they were disciplined in 
general terms? 

Mr. Gale. Some were censured and some were censured and put 
on probation. 

Mr. Genzman. Were any employees suspended or transferred at 
this time. 

Mr. Gale. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Genzman. Directing your attention to page 6, would you 
read the middle paragraph, beginning with the word “concerning"? 

Mr. Gale. Concerning the administrative action recommended 
hereinafter, there is a possibility the Presidential Commission in- 
vestigating instant matter will subpena the investigating agents. If 
this occurs, the possibility then exists the agents may be questioned 
concerning whether administrative action had been taken against 
them. 

However, it is felt these potentialities are sufficiently remote, that the recom- 
mended action should go forward at this time. It appears unlikely at this time that 
the commission subpena would go down to an agent level. 
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Mr. Genzman. Would you explain what you meant in this para- 
graph? 

Mr. Gale. What I meant was that it was unlikely that any of the 
agents would be subpenaed by the Commission 

Mr. Genzman. By the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Gale [continuing]. By the Warren Commission and there 
was considerable feeling among some people in the Bureau that the 
administrative action should not be taken at this time for fear of 
the fact that it might come out publicly, and I was opposed to that. 

I felt the administrative action should be taken and Mr. Hoover 
agreed that this matter should not be overlooked nor administra- 
tive action postponed. 

Mr. Genzman. Are you reading from his handwriting below the 
paragraph? 

Mr. Gale. I am interpolating that. 

Mr. Genzman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gale. I can't read the copy I have. 

Mr. Genzman. Would you explain again why you were concerned 
about this information getting to the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Gale. I said here that there is a possibility the Presidential 
Commission investigating instant matter will subpena the investi- 
gating agent. If this happens, the possibility then exists that the 
agents may be questioned concerning whether administrative 
action had been taken against them. 

However, whether the Commission would subpena him and they 
would testify to that or not, I still felt they should be disciplined. 

Mr. Genzman. Mr. Chairman, at this time, I would ask that the 
exhibit marked as JFK F-461 be entered into the record. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered into the 
record. 

[The above-referred-to exhibit, JFK F-461, follows;] 
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JFK Exhibit F-461 


Memorand' m ~ 


:.IPw. TOLSON 


J. H. GALE. 


OBJECT: SHORTCOjVONGS IN' HANDLING LEE HAKVEY OSWALD 
MATTER BY FBI PERSCNNEL 


Septe:nber 30^ 1964 

5V 

/ _ 

T«U. n«a 

_ 

Co*4r — 




With regard to Warren Coirjnission report Director noted^ want this 
carefully reviewed as pertains to FBI shortcomings by Gale. Chapter 8 tears us to 
pieces. Also I wa^t memo of v/hat we have done to plug cur gaps. I also want to make 
certain we check and malce certain proper disciplinary action has been, taken against 
'diose responsible for derelictions charged to us.'* 

Menorandum dated December 10, 1963, Mr. Gale to Mr. Tolson, recommended 
the following administrative action, which was approved, as a result of a re^ev/ of 
Oswald's file by Inspector' which reflected serious shortcomings: 

/ \ DALLAS 


1. (Veteran) - Censure and probation for inadequate 

investigation including failure to interview Oswald's wife until after assassination, dela^ 
reporting, tfailure to put subject on Security Index, and for holding investigation in abey- 
ance alter being in receipt of information that subject had been in contact with Soviet 
Embassy, Mexico City. w" ; 

2. Field Super \ds or - Censure and probation 

for failing to insure that case more fully ihvestigated and reported, for not placing 
subject on the Security Index and for concurring in decision to hold investigation in 
abeyance. 

S. - Censure for failing to have Oswald case 

reopened after DalL* inform^ he subscribed to ^’The Worker, ” east coast 
'Commu.nist nev^spaser, 9/28/62. . .. \ \ 

/I - Censure for over-aU responsibility 

5 *. II San Francisco) (Nonveteran) - Censure for 

over-all responsibility in this matter. ‘ ^ *:■/:? 


NEW -YORK 


' failing to nroniptl^dl 


1 ; (Veteran^ - Censure for failing to promptly dissemin; 

Fair Play for Cuba information to Dallas concerning subject Oswald. 

2. ’^SS^^^^Sfcl(^'^v^teran) - Censure for failure to Insure that Fair 
Play for Cubainf^^uoa^- corning Oswald more promptly dissemmated to Dallas. 

Enclosures , . . f /X / 
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zp /,:r. luujuu 
Lee liirvey Oswald 


NEW ORLEANS 


^ (Noave teran) - Censure for delayed reporting and failure 
to put on. Security Index. ^j^BSSSSBSli^ is now retired. 

2. ■‘^®SB8fi®SiS8l^RS6^(Nonveteran) - Censure for failing to insure that 
there was no delay in reporting this matter and for failing to pat subject on the Security 
Lndex. ' . ’ ‘ 

• seat of government 

failing to instruct the field to conduct background investigation concerning Oswald, upon 
Oswald’s return from Russia; failing to have Oswald's wife interviewed; also for 
removing stop on Oswald in Ident on 10/9/63; failing to put Oswald on Security Index 
and for not reopening Bureau file to follow on Dallas after Dallas sent out letter on 
3/25/63 to consider -interview of Oswald’s wife. 

2. “ Censure and probation for 

fp.iling to take action on CLA teletype'lO/lO/63; failing to completely review file until aft 
assassination; failing to instruct field to press more vigorously after subject made 
contact v.’ith Soviet Embassy, Mexico, and failure to have subject placed on Security In- 

Oswald on' Security Index, in spite of considerable Fair Play for Cuba Comimittee .. 
activity 'coupled with previous Soviet defection background. 

- Censure for delay in handling 
oming 10/18/53 cablegram from Mexico City and for not putting subject on Security 



all Nonveterans) - 


Censure for over-ail responsibility in this matter. 


The. .Commission has now set forth in a very damning manner some of itha*^ 
same glaring wealaiesses for which we previously disciplined our personnel such as 
lack of vigorous investigation after we had established that Qsw^d visite d the Soviet 
Embassy in Mexico. The Commission specifically caticizes^BggSS^for not maid 
more vigorous efforts to locate and interviev/ Osv /ald re gardijig ulrcsci^8d matters and 
Insoectcr feels this criticism certainly is vaUd. <^®testificd that certain informat 
■ furnisr.odby New York on Oswald’s contact wiUi the Fair Pb.y for C -aba Committee vm 
’’stale” v;hen he received it and tlvis statement is set forth in the Comraissioh’s rencr 
j As indicated above, a Nev; York Agent and Supervisor w-ere censured for this delay. 

^certainly should net have testified tlut iiifcrraation from New York was ”stalo.’ 
estiiied concerning ids failure to conduct Lavestigation from November 5, 1963 

I . - 2 - 
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I’.Ie.rco for Mr. Tolson , " 

Re: Lee Kirvey Oswald ^ 

until after ihe assassination. ^^2#S^stated that on November. 1, 1963, he received a 
copy o: ti'.G New Orleans report which reflected that Osv/alc hjid "iven false bioj^aphic 
iniormation andt^SBKfc stated lonew he would eventually have to investigate this and 
vas ’’quite interested in determining the nature of his contact v/ith the Soviet Embassy 
in Mexico City. ” V.'ken asked v^hat his next step would have been^®fti replied: 

.'Well, as I had previously stated, I have between 25 and 40 cases 
assigned to me at any one time. I had other matters to talce care 
of. I had now established that Lee Oswald was not employed in a. 
sensitive industry. I can now afford to wait until New Orleans 
^o^^va^<led the necessary papers to me to shovv me I now had all 
the information. It was then my plan to interview Marina Oswald 
. in detail concerning both herself and her husband's background. 

\ ^ *'Q. Had you planned any steps beyond that point? 


*'A. No. I would have to wait until I had tailed to Marina to see 
what I could determine, and from there I could make my plans- 

"Q. Did you take any action on this case between November 5 and , 
November 22? 

•• "A. No, sir. ** 


V/hen questioned by Commission conce rning why he did not dissemLnate the 
information on Oswald to Secret Service, testified he interpreted his mstructigm 
as recuiring some indication that the person planned to take some action againsu the 
safety of the President or Vice President before making such dissemination. Ke 
testified he Darticioated in transmitting two pieces of iniormation to SecreL Service 
pertaining to President's visit. He fuxtiier stated he did not realize the motorcade 
would pass the Texas School Book Depository Building. He testified he did not read ^ 
the nev.'spaper art^le describing the motorcade route in deiail since he v;as Lntereste^ 
only in th.e facf'that the motorcade was coming up main street "where maybe I could 
watch it if I hada chance." Inspector feels tliat ^jWjfctestimony as quoted in the 
Commission report makes the FBI look ridiculous and definitely taints our public imag 
for efficiency. If we had made a proper investigation of Oswald v/e would not have 


been so vulnerable. 
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Memo for Mr. Tolsor. ( 
Re: Harvey Oswald 


In connecUon v.-lth interview oi Mrs, Ruth Paine on November 1 and 5, 1903, 
the Commission indicates that Mrs. Paine advised a Bureau Agent that she did not 
kno'.v Csv/ald^s address. £tie was not e.sked nor did she volunteer Oswald’s telephone 
number, which she did know. The Commission intimates that Agent should have 
asked her specifically re phone numbe r so Oswald’s current residence could be locat. 
This interview w'as conducted advised he did not ask 

Mrs. Paine re Oswald’s telephone number inasmuch as ?/Irs, Paine informed 
she did not know Oswald’ s address or how he could be located. Inspector feels 
should have be|n more specific in his interrogation and asked Mrs, Paine if she had 
Oswald’s telephone number, 

^SSSIlHjjfialso testified that conditions in the Dadlas police station at time of 
detention and interrogation of Oswald were "not too much unlike Grand Central 
Station at rush hour, maybe Ijfie the Yanlcee Stadium during the World Series games. 
It is questionable whether^B(5(> should have described conditions in such an 
editorializing and ilamboyant manner but rather should have indicated conditions 
\vere crowded and if called upon to give an estimate of how many people were 
located therein, to give said estimate. 

The Commission’s report reflects that after the assassination a number of 
boxes which appeared to be used as a gun rest by Oswald in the Texas School Book 
Depository Building were processed for fingerprints by both the Dallas Police • 
Department and the FBI. Some of Oswald’s prints Vv’ere found thereon, but the 
Commission noted that "most oi the prints were found to have been placed on the 
carton by an FBI Clerk and a Dallas Police Officer after the carton had been process 
;^vith powde r by^the Dalla s police." Special Agent adid sed lie 
instructed ^ >^he cardboard boxes were evidence, had 

to be processed for fingerprints, and under no circumstances was he to touch 
them wth his bare hands in wmapping sa me so personally 
carry tliem to the Bureau. ^§3 denies him to wear gloves or ajiy cover! 

on his fingers, lie is an experienced Clerk and states he is well aware that his han^ 
are not to come in contact witli evidence to be examLned for fingerprints, 
advised he-Ha^ never previously wrapped original evidence but only evidence package 
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Mer:io lor i'.Lr. Tolson 
Re: Lee Harvey Oswald ^ 


which had been prepared with evidence sticker by Agents. Ke states instant packaga. 
did not have any label indicating it was going to the Latent Fingerprint Section and 
only irhormation he had was tl^at it v/as to be handcarried to Bureau headquarters. 
Inspector ieels Special Agent culpable for not more closely handling and 
supervising this matter to insure that the Clerk's fingerprints v/ere not placed on the 
evidence, particularly in vievvf of the importance of this case. 

The Commission report indicates that we did not have a stop on Oswaldhs 
passport v;ith the Department of State and did not know Oswald applied for a passport 
in June, 1963, to travel to Western European countries, Soviet Union, Finland and 
Poland. This is another specific example of liov/ this case was improperly investigai 
The same personnel are responsible for this example as were previously criticized 
for not using appropriate techniques and maldng a more vigorous and thorough invest 
gat ion, to he 




The Bureau by letter to me Commission indicated that the 
facts did not warrant placing a stop on the passport as our investigation disclosed no 
evidence that Oswald was acting under the instructions or on behalf of any foreign 
Government or instrumentality thereof. Inspector feels it was proper at that time 
to take this ’’public" position. However, it is felt that v/ith Oswald's background we 
should have had a stop on his passport, particularly skice we did hot know definitely 
whether or not he had any intelligence assignments at that time. 

The Commission . has criticized the FBI for talcing too restrictive a view of 
!i its responsibilities in preventive intelligence work and that even though there v/ere r 
1 Secret Service criteria which specifically requested the referral of Oswald's case, 
nor was there any requirement to report the names of defectors, there v/as much 
material in the hands of the FBI about Oswald, the Imowledge of his defection, his 
arrogance and hostility to the United States, his pro -Castro tendencies, his lies 
when interrogated by the FBI, his trip to Mexico, and his presence in the school bO( 
depository job and its location on the route of the -motorcade v/hich should have been 
enough to induce an alert agency, such as the FBI, to list Oswald as a potential time 
to the safety of the President, • ’ • ' 

OBSErvVATIONS: ‘ ‘ ' 

We nrcviously took administrative action against those responsible for the 
I investigative shortcomings in this case some of which v/ere brought out by the 
Commission. It is felt that it is appropriate at tliis time to consider furtl^r 
administrative action against those primarily culpable for the derelictions in this 
case whicli liave now had the effect of publicly embarrassmg tim Biixcau. Ic.is ^It 
tliat SA Hosty rad th.e primary investigative responsibility in tliis 
ti^e nr unary field supervisory responsibility, and Special Agents 
£?^^^S®the primary Bureau supervisory responsibility. 
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Memo for Mr. Tolson ( ' .■ ' 

Re: Lee rlarvey Osv/ald 

f 

* R is also felt that the information on Osv;aId should Jhave been disseminated 
to the Secret Service. Oswald should liave been on the Security Index but was not. 
m this reja^d it appears tliat prior to the assassination we v/ere unduly restrictive Ln n 
maldns avaiMble the nans s of Se curl by Index subjects to Secret Service. It is felt 
that Lnspector^^SjSS^SBffil who has c'/er-all charg;e of the Security Index in the 
Domestic Intelligence Division, should be censured for not having sufficient imaginatior 
and foresight to initiate action to havs.sucli m aterial dis seminated to Secret Service. 

Ii. is xilcev/ise felt As sisJ^r^tjo the Director^^j^^jSSil^SSSS^S^I^ should be censured for 
tne same reason as ^|S9SIS8|^ as well as for his over -all responsibility in the entire 
matter. ... 

4 

In regard the Director said, ”I want case shown the Civil 

Service Board sLnee he is, a veteran and ascertain whether they will sustain a dismissal 
since his derelictions Iiave now publicly disgraced the Bureau.*' The Administrative 
Divisicn has thoroughly explored this case with its Civil Service Commission (CSC) 
contact, E. H. Bechtold, head of the Veterans Service Staff. Bechtold feels in all 
probability we would not be sustained. In his view, jg8B!tt#6kni2'in offense is his mis- 
handling of the Oswald investigation, and that this is the only possible basis for a succe 
lul adverse action against However, f censured and placed on probatic 
12/13/63 for his grossly inadequate investigation of the case. Bechtold said to take 
action against J^gjgagain for such offense woulc place in double jeonard y, Ke 
said CSC has always ruled that after administrative action has once been taken, the sar 
offense cannot serve over again as the basis for further action. He considers it very 
unlilcely that the after-acquired bad publicity would persuade CSC to depart ftom this 
precedent. ' . ^ 


RBCC 


DOTATIONS: 


I. (Veteran), Dallas, be c'ensipred, placed on probat 

and suspended for 30 days for his derelictions in this matter. (As noted above, he was 
censured and put on probation in December, 1953, and removed 3/25/64. He was orde 
transferred from Dallas 9/28/64.) If approved, to be liandied by tlie Administrative^ 




2. SA ^^S^^^^^B(NcnvGternn), Dallas - Censure, Probation and 
transfer from his office- of preference lor failing to insure tliat case more fully 
investigated and reported, for not placing subject on the Security’- Index and for 
concurring in decision to hold investigation in abeyance, (It will be noted tkat “ 

moved from supervisory duties on 4/’9/u4 as a result of his derelictions in the 


Osv/ald case. ) 






11 aoproved, to be Iiandlcdby the Administrative Division. 


i 
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.'.ssr.o ter I.:r. Tolson ( ( 

'.e; Lee Kervey Oswald ! 

3. ’',Cil3rT'"**Tllliil ..Jhli (Veteran), ^ Dalliis - Ceasare and probation for fai lin^ 
to luive Oswald case reopened after Dallas iniorined that he subscribed to ’’The V/orkei 
east coast Conaraunist newspaper^ 9/28/62. If approved, to be handled by the 
Administrative Division; 



Veteran), Domestic Intelligence Division - Censure 
proba'ion, and transfer to the field for failing to instruct the field to conduct backgrour 
investigation concerning Osv/ald, upon Oswald’s return from Russia; failing to have / 
Oswald's wife interviewed; also for removing stop on Osv'/ald in Ident on 10/9/63; ^ 

failing to put Oswald on Security Index and for not reopening Bureau file to follow 
on Dallas after Dallas, sent out letter on 3/25/63 to consider interview of Os'wald’s wife 
It will be noted that on 4/S/64iJMittiiS^ was ordered transferred, because of his 
derelictions in the Oswald case, to Indianapolis, which transfer and prospective demot 
from GS-14'to GS~13-were subsequently cancelled in view of the opinion of CSC that 
the demotion would not be sustained if he appealed. The CSC opinion v/as based on its 
"double jeopardy” policy above-mentioned in the Hosty case. It is, therefore, 

' reccmmiended't^i3te^|S& transfer not be accompanied by de moti on ^ .^Th.js kin d of 


action was recent ly t?.ken v/ith respect to former , 2 .nd^ 

f San Francisco. If approved, to be handled by the 
Administrative Di*/isionX (Field should be advised not to use as Supervisor, ) 



■ 5. n), Domestic Intelligence Division - 

Censure and probation for failing to place Oswald on Security Index, in spite of consid 
T=*aLr P'av for Cuba Committee activity coupled vv'ith previous Soviet defection baclcgro-. 

.. ■ / . 
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He: Lee Jlervey Osv/ald 


. f 

^ (Veterar.), Domestic IcteLi^encG Division - Censure ?c 

probation for delay in handiic^ incoming 10-18-53 cablegram from Mexico City and : 
not pjiting subject c»n Sccuriry Lnde:-:, If approved to be handled by tho Administrativ 



7» Orleans - Censure and continut 

on probation for failing to insure that there was no delay in reporting this matter and 
for failing to put subject on the Security Inde:<j it being noted he was put on probatioi 
result of the inspection letter dated 6-22-64 for shortcomings detected during the in- 



If approved, to be handled by. the Administrative Division^ 



✓ 


f 


fi (Nonveterah), Dallas - Censure and placed on 
obation for failing to properly handle and super-/ise this matter to insure tl^at tiie 
erk‘s fingerprints were not placed on the evidence. If approved, to be handled by 
e Administrative Division. 



Q : ^^yp|ggi (Nonveteran;, Domestic Intelligence Division - 
■ Censure for not exercising sufficient imagination and foresight to initiate action to 
have Security Index material disseminated to Secret Sem^ics. If approved, to be 
handled by the. Administrative Division. . / 

■ ' ■ . 


10. - Ccusure for 

his over- all responsibiluy' in this entire matter. L' approved, to be handled- by the 
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Memc for Mr. Tolson { 
Re Lee Karvey Oswald 


i 


probation, removal from Supervisory duty, demoted from G3-14 to GS-13, and transfa 
to the field for failing to take action on CIA U)ietyne'lO/lO/33; faiJing to'corriplctely 
review file until after assassination; failing to instruct field to press more vigorously 
after subject made contact v/ith Soviet Embassy, Mexico, and failure to liave 
subject placed on Security Index. If approved, to be handled by the Administrative 

12. No action is being recommended agaiast^9iB@|BSSi&^|^ISSS9l( because he 
tired as of 5/1/63 which retirement was brought about by his transfer to Springfield as 
a result of this case. (Transferred 4/10/64). ' • ‘ 


13. No further action being recommended ccncernLng* 



who were in charge of the Dallas Office during the pertinent period as they have . 
previously been censured for their over-all responsibility and did not personally see 
or handle the in'vestigation as it developed prior to assassination. The primary 
responsibility for the investigative delinquencies rests vs^iththe investigating Agents 
as v/ell as field and Seat of Government supervisors. Also, no action be taken agair.i 
5Sgk , Dallas, for having his fingerprints on the cartons as it is 


felt this was primary fault of the Agent for not properly overseeing this important 
assignment. 






14. *Action v/ith respect to determining if changes Director ordered in dissen 
ing material* concerning Security Index subjects and defectors to Secret Service were 
pu*t into effect and are bemg handled separately as is inquiry re status of new criteri 
of Secret Service concerning information to be furnished them. Also being liandled 
separately is detcrminLig v/hetiier Security Lidex sufficiently liberal so as to insure 
Secret Service receiving names of all individuals v/ho may present a danger to Pres: 
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Heine for ?.Ir. Tolson f ^ 

He: ■ Lee Harvey Oswald ^ 

is beLig recommended concerning Special Agents 
*-j 9 wigiL i n Nev7 Yorl^ inasmuch as they v/ere 
ng this matter and they were merely disseininating 
information from a where they obtained and photographed approximately 

2C0 pieces of information. Oswald's name had no significance to processing 
Agent and he processed patently urgent material first. This information obtained 
by New York on 4/21/G3 sent to Dallas 6/27/63 and Hosty <ud not report same 
to Bureau until 9/10/63. Hosty previously admitted "possibly" would have been 
better to have reported' earlier. The New York delay did not affect the merits 
of the investigation. 


CsV“' ■ ■ 

r: 

veterans with more than a year of Bureau service. Accordingly, they should 
be entitled to 30 days' written notice in the event they should be involuntarily 
separated, reduced in grads or salary or suspended for more than 30 days. They 
would also have a right of appeal to the Civil Service Commission for any of these 



15. No further action 


previously censured concerni 


actions.' 



Enclosures: Attached hereto is memorandum J.H.Gale to Llr, Tolson dated 
December 10, 1SS3 re Lee Harvey Oswald reflectLag previous inquiry and action 
. tee.h. 

Herrjoranda to SAC, Dallas, dated September 29, 
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Mr. Genzman. Mr, Gale, can you identify, JFK exhibit F-461, 

Mr. Gale. Yes; JFK F-461 is a memorandum from me to Mr. 
Tolson dated September 30, 1964, 

Mr. Genzman. What is the subject of that memorandum? 

Mr. Gale. It is captioned ‘‘Shortcomings in Handling Lee Harvey 
Oswald Matter by FBI Personnel.’’ 

Mr. Genzman. Why did you write this report? 

Mr. Gale. I wrote this report because Mr. Hoover had noted that 
he wanted this matter carefully reviewed insofar as it pertains to 
FBI shortcomings by Gale. He said that the Warren Commission 
report tears us to pieces. 

He also wanted a memorandum as to what had been done to 
plug our gaps, and he also wanted to make certain that we check 
and make certain that proper disciplinary action had been taken 
against those responsibile for derelictions charged to us. 

Mr. Genzman. Were you just now reading from the first para- 
graph of this report? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Genzman. I direct your attention to the bottom paragraph at 
page 5. Would you read the first two sentences? 

Mr. Gale [reading]: 

We previously took administrative action against those responsible for the investi- 
gative shortcomings in this case, some of which were brought out by the Commis- 
sion. It is felt that it is appropriate at this time to consider further administrative 
actions against those primarily culpable for the derelictions in this case, which have 
now had the effect of publicly embarrassing the Bureau. 

Mr. Genzman. What conclusion did you reach concerning the 
testimony of FBI witnesses before the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Gale. The conclusion reached by me was that some of this 
testimony was not adequately handled. We felt that they were 
testifying in too flamboyant a fashion and were not confining 
themselves to the facts and testifying the way they were supposed 
to as FBI personnel. 

Mr. Genzman. Directing your attention to page 5, would you 
read in the middle of the page the three sentences beginning with 
“The Bureau”? 

Mr. Gale [reading]: 

The Bureau by letter to the Commission, indicated that the facts did not warrant 
placing a stop on the passport as our investigation disclosed no evidence that 
Oswald was acting under the instructions of or on behalf of any foreign government 
or instrumentality thereof. Inspector feels that it was proper at that time to take 
this public position. However, it is felt that with Oswald’s background we should 
have had a stop on his passport, particularly since we did not definitely know 
whether or not he had any intelligence assignments at that time. 

Mr. Genzman. Why was this public position taken? 

Mr. Gale. I don’t know. I didn’t write that particular letter to 
the Commission. However, I might say that in analyzing this, this 
was not something that was black and white. Whether or not we 
should have had the passport or the stop on his passport was 
subject to interpretation. In other words, there were shades of gray 
involved here and apparently those that wrote the letter to the 
Commission took a different view than I took, and I felt that there 
should have been a stop placed on that, but apparently the people 
who wrote the letter to the Commission did not feel that there was 
a — did not warrant placing a stop on his passport when they sent 
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that to the Commission, the same as they felt that, I guess, that it 
was not proper to have him on the security index, and I differed 
and I felt that he should be on the security index. 

Mr. Genzman. Would you reread the last sentence of that para- 
graph? 

Mr. Gale [reading]: 

However, it is felt that with Oswald’s background we should have had a stop on 
his passport, particularly since we did not know definitely whether or not he had 
any intelligence assignments at that time. 

Mr. Genzman. Mr. Gale, according to some individuals, this sen- 
tence implies that the FBI did at some point determine that 
Oswald had connections with some U.S. intelligence agency. 

Mr. Gale. That is not what I meant. What I meant in writing 
that sentence was that we did not know definitely whether he had 
any intelligence assignments at that time, but I felt in my mind 
that he possibly could have had intelligence assignments based on 
his Russian background, his defection to Russia, and the fact that 
he would not take the polygraph examination, and also because of 
his activities with the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. However, I 
had no concrete information to establish any of those possibilities. 

Mr. Genzman. Thank you. 

As a result of your memorandum were additional disciplinary 
actions taken against various agents? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, they were. I want to say at this time that disci- 
plinary action was not unusual in the Bureau. As I said before, I 
had the responsibility, and inspectors before me had the responsi- 
bility, of making inspections of the field as well as the seat of 
government, and where investigative shortcomings were found, in 
almost every inspection that was made, there would be administra- 
tive action taken against agents in the field or at the seat of 
government, and very seldom did any inspection go by whereby 
some administrative action was not taken. 

Mr. Genzman. Mr. Gale, was there every any internal inspection 
of the Bureau's investigation of the assassination of President ken- 
nedy? 

Mr. Gale. No; I was never called upon to make any investigation 
of the Bureau's investigation of President Kennedy. All of my 
investigation here was confined to the presecurity investigation of 
Mr. Oswald and I conducted no investigation of anything that was 
done insofar as the investigation of the assassination. 

Mr. Genzman. Thank you, Mr. Gale. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, counsel. 

At this point, the Chair will yield himself such time as he may 
consume, after which we will operate under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Gale, I understand you to say that disciplinary action within 
the Bureau was not unusual? 

Mr. Gale. No; it was not. 

Chairman Stokes. And would disciplinary action always be 
taken for, what you have described here today, as deficiencies? 

Mr. Gale. Sometimes. We had a rule in the FBI, Mr. Chairman, 
and some of the orders of censure that were sent out in this case, 
we had a rule that all leads had to be covered in 30 days and a 
report had to be submitted in 45 days. 
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Now, this particular investigation, a number of instances, as I 
recall, were not handled properly. It was not obeyed. 

Chairman Stokes. How much time did you devote to the investi- 
gation that you made that resulted in your report finding these 
deficiencies? 

Mr. Gale. I can't recall exactly, but it must have been approxi- 
mately 1 V 2 or 2 weeks. 

Chairman Stokes. I see. You have made some mention of agents 
being flamboyant and not — let's see what language you used — not 
acting as FBI agents should, or testifying as they should. 

Tell us what you mean by that? 

Mr. Gale. The memorandum reflects that one of the agents 
testified that conditions in the Dallas police station at the time of 
detention and interrogation of Oswald were not too much unlike 
Grand Central Station at rush hour, maybe like Yankee Stadium 
during the World Series games, and I said it was questionable 
whether the agent whould have described in such an editorialized 
and flamboyant manner, but rather should have indicated condi- 
tions were crowded and if called upon to give an estimate of how 
many people were located therein to give such an estimate. 

Chairman Stokes. Now, can you tell us, Mr. Gale, having con- 
ducted this investigation, and having made the kind of findings 
that you made here, and the conclusions which appear in your 
report, tell us why these type of deficiencies occurred, how did this 
type of thing come about? 

Mr. Gale. Well, of course, they gave explanations. The agents in 
their expansions said it was due to the pressure of other work, and 
so forth. 

I might say that, in the light of Presidential assassination, if you 
were to take any investigation, and a lot of investigations and 
scrutinize them, you would find errors in them that you wouldn't 
ordinarily find unless you scrutinized them so carefully. 

Chairman Stokes. Did any of the deficiencies come about as a 
result of a man just disregarding rules and regulations of the 
Department? 

Mr. Gale. Of course, these rules, the 45th day reporting deadline, 
for example, the 30-day investigative coverage deadline, were disre- 
garded. Also we felt that good judgment was not used in a number 
of instances in the failure to take prompt investigative action after 
they had received information. Of course, I cited that in this memo- 
randum that I wrote. 

Chairman Stokes. When disciplinary action of this type is taken, 
does news of that spread throughout the Department pretty 
rapidly? 

Mr. Gale. Sometimes it did and sometimes it didn't. It all de- 
pends on what it was. The Bureau, as I indicated before, Mr. 
Chairman, took disciplinary action with considerable regularity 
over violations of rules and regulations, over investigative delin- 
quencies, and scarcely any inspection went by without our taking 
some sort of administrative action against somebody for not doing 
what we felt should have been done. 

We felt, Mr. Hoover felt, and no one likes to be inspected, I 
might add. I was a clerk, I was an agent, I was assistant agent in 
charge and a special agent in charge. At no time did I ever relish 
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being inspected. However, the inspection system, I feel, and even 
though I disliked being inspected, and when I no longer was an 
inspector I was in charge of a division, I didn^t like being inspected 
then either. 

Nevertheless, it was a catalyst that made the FBI at that time a 
highly efficient organization because it made you go to that extra 
step. Rather than go home maybe at 6 o^clock at night, you would 
stay until 8 o^clock at night to do what you should have done in 
order to achieve a high degree of efficiency. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, would it also be fair to say that no one 
likes being disciplined? 

Mr. Gale. That is exactly right. 

Chairman Stokes. And had it not been for your inspection, many 
of the things which you brought out, perhaps would have never 
been brought out, relative to deficiencies, isn't that true? 

Mr. Gale. They might have been brought out on another inspec- 
tion. In other words, a routine inspection. If someone picked up 
this file, if I pick up the file on a routine inspection I am sure I 
would have picked up some of the same deficiencies. But, of course, 
you couldn't review ever single file in the FBI. It was a random 
thing. 

Chairman Stokes. Couldn't some of these deficiencies have been 
detected or picked up by those in a supervisory position over those 
men? 

Mr. Gale. Absolutely. That is why they were disciplined, for not 
picking them up. 

Chairman Stokes. And wouldn't you say that Mr. Hoover was 
feared by the men in the Department? 

Mr. Gale. No; I would say he was respected by the men. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, in the field? 

Mr. Gale. In the field, I would say that they had a degree of 
reverence for him when I was there. 

Chairman Stokes. But didn't he also have a reputation for being 
able to bring down his wrath upon anyone whom he felt did not 
perform in a certain way? 

Mr. Gale. Mr. Hoover was a perfectionist. He demanded a very 
high degree of performance and it was always my contention that 
if you demand an average performance you will probably get a 
degree of mediocrity. Mr. Hoover demanded perfection. He never 
got perfection but he got excellence, and if he had only expected 
something to be average, he would have gotten mediocrity. 

Chairman Stokes. And where he did not get the standard of 
perfection that he demanded, he dealt with that in a very wrathful 
manner? 

Mr. Gale. He dealt with it in a firm but fair manner. You knew 
what you were going to get if you didn't do your work right. You 
knew precisely. The word was around. The agents knew very well 
from training school on that if they did not handle their investiga- 
tions in an efficient manner that their promotions would be denied 
and that they would not receive salary increases, and so forth, 
which I think is entirely proper. I don't think that those individ- 
uals who were not doing their work properly should be given 
promotions and get salary increases and so forth. 
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Chairman Stokes. Now, your finding that Oswald had not been 
placed on the security index was an important finding, was it not? 

Mr. Gale. It was. I felt all the findings were important, but that 
was one of the important findings. 

Chairman Stokes. One of the more important ones, I would say. 

How would that have changed Dallas, had he been placed on the 
security index? 

Mr. Gale. In my opinion, it would not have changed Dallas at 
all. 

Chairman Stokes. What is the relative importance of it? 

Mr. Gale. Because we had a criteria that individuals of this type 
should have been placed on the security index and, therefore, the 
agents and employees handling that should have complied with 
that. 

Chairman Stokes. Then had he been on the security index, in 
your opinion, the Secret Service or no other agency would have 
looked at him differently in Dallas at that time? 

Mr. Gale. I donT think so. We had an awful lot of people on the 
security index. I donT believe that would have looked at him any 
differently. 

Chairman Stokes. Do we still utilize the security index today? 

Mr. Gale. I understand that we do. I donT know. I have been 
retired for a period of 7 years. 

Chairman Stokes. During the course of your investigation of the 
assassination, did you find any evidence that Oswald had been an 
FBI informant? 

Mr. Gale. Absolutely not. I had all the files pulled on Mr. 
Oswald when I made my inquiry and I received no files indicating 
that he had been an informant. If, of course, I had, I would have 
taken an entirely different attack on this thing. 

Chairman Stokes. I see. So the bottom line is that you have no 
information? 

Mr. Gale. Absolutely none of it. 

Chairman Stokes. All right. Now, did you come to find out about 
the threatening note that Oswald had left at the Dallas FBI office? 

Mr. Gale. Only after I had left the FBI and I was interrogated 
about that by an assistant director in my law office. 

Chairman Stokes. Now, was James Hosty one of the men that 
you recommended disciplinary action on? 

Mr. Gale. Yes; he was. 

Chairman Stokes. Tell us why. 

Mr. Gale. I don't recall offhand. I would have to look at this 
report. For certain investigative and reporting delinquencies, I be- 
lieve, the late reporting, failure to put subject on the security 
index. The report states: 

For holding, for failure, including the earlier interview of Oswald’s wife, for 
holding investigation in abeyance after being in receipt of information that subject 
had been in contact with the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City, 

Chairman Stokes. Now, I suppose these findings came about as a 
direct result of direct contact vou had with Hosty himself? 

Mr. Gale. No, that wasn i how it was done in the Bureau. 
Almost on a daily basis, every couple of days anyhow, almost all 
field offices would receive communications from the headquarters 
asking for explanations. They would come by teletype or else by 
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airtel, and they would ask for explanations from the agent as to his 
investigative shortcomings. 

They would send back an explanation to the headquarters. It 
would go to the individual investigative division. Many times the 
divisions themselves would raise the question. Other times Mr, 
Hoover would raise the question on an investigation. Why wasn't 
this done, why wasn't that done, why didn't we do it this way, why 
did we do it that way. 

A teletype would go out to the field or a telephone call would go 
out to the field, explanations would be required. And in this in- 
stance, if I recall correctly, to the best of my recollection, I either 
telephoned the agent in charge in Dallas or else I sent a teletype 
out, I am not sure which, or airtel, probably a telephone call or 
teletype, asking for certain explanations as to how this case was 
handled. Thereafter memoranda came in to me and the memo- 
randa reflected v/hat the agent said in his defense. 

I asked him for explanation as to why he wouldn't do this and 
why he did that and why he did the other thing. That was the 
usual inspection procedure, and all matters of that type we would 
write up the matter itself, set forth what we felt were delinquen- 
cies, and ask for a written explanation. Very seldom was the agent 
ever interviewed in a situation like this personally. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, now, you seem to have found Hosty 
deficient in several areas, then, as a result of the reports that came 
in to you? 

Mr. Gale. Yes sir. 

Chairman Stokes. And when did you learn of the note that had 
been left for Hosty in the Dallas field office. 

Mr, Gale, I only learned of that after I had been retired about 4 
years. 

Chairman Stokes. Had you learned about such a note, what 
would have been your reaction to that during the course of your 
investigation? 

Mr. Gale. If I had learned that a note had been left and that 
nothing had been done with it, or what is the question? 

Chairman Stokes. That it had been destroyed. 

Mr. Gale. If I had learned that a note had been left and it had 
been destroyed I would have certainly made an inquiry as to the 
whys and wherefores and who had been responsible for destruction 
of it. 

Chairman Stokes. Would you have probably at that point also 
talked directly with that agent? 

Mr. Gale. No; I probably would not. Very seldom did an official 
from the headquarters talk to an agent in the field. We dealt with 
them through their supervisors or through the agent in charge. We 
very seldom dealt directly with the agent. 

Chairman Stokes. I see. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gale, I want to clarify one thing before I go to the questions 
I have, and that pertains to JFK exhibit F-460 and not the report 
that you sent, but a memorandum from you to Mr. Tolson, I 
believe. 
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I understand the heading is correct. In any case, it is dated 
December 10, 1963, and the memorandum also carries in the blank 
following it between the dates, D. C. DeLoach. Do you have that 
with you? 

Mr. Gale. Yes sir. 

Mr. Fithian. It is page 11 of your document. 

Now, I draw your attention to the last paragraph. Can you tell 
me something about that, the one that starts: “It is significant to 
note^^? 

Mr. Gale. I am not sure I read the same thing that you are, 
Congressman, 

Mr. Fithian. Would counsel assist us a little bit? 

Mr. Genzman. Mr. Gale 

Mr. Gale. My copy here is very bad. That is why I am having a 
problem with reading it. 

Mr. Genzman. On page 11 of your December 10, 1963 report 
there is an addendum with the initials A. H. B., signifying Alan 
Belmont? 

Mr. Gale. Yes. 

Mr. Genzman. Do you see that paragraph? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, I see it here, right. 

Mr. Fithian. Just read over that last paragraph. 

Mr. Gale [reading]: 

It is significant to note that all of the supervisors and officials who came into 
contact with this case at the seat of government, as well as ^ents in the field, are 
unanimous in the opinion that Oswald did not meet the criteria for the security 
index. If this is so, it would appear that the criteria are not sufficiently specific to 
include a case such as Oswald, and rather than take the position that all these 
employees were mistaken in their judgment the criteria should be changed. This has 
now been recommended by Assistant Director Gale. 

Mr. Fithian. What does that mean? 

Mr. Gale. Well, that meant that the other people did not agree 
with the fact that the security index did not — that Oswald met the 
security index, and Mr. Belmont took the position that rather than 
saying all of these employees were mistaken in their judgment, the 
criteria should be changed. Mr. Hoover took the position that they 
were more than mistaken. 

Mr. Fithian. So, if I interpret this correctly, it is the people who 
are being disciplined, it is their collective judgment that Oswald 
did not qualify? 

Mr. Gale. That was not unusual. Most people being disciplined 
took the collective judgment that the inspector was wrong. 

Mr. Fithian. I suspected as much. 

Do they usually go so far as putting that in writing? 

Mr. Gale. Mr. Belmont was a high official and, therefore, he had 
that prerogative. 

Mr. Fithian. So his putting this in writing in a memo is not 
unusual? 

Mr. Gale. No. I reported directly to Mr. Tolson and Mr. Hoover, 
and so did he. 

Mr. Fithian. I direct your attention to the last sentence, “This 
has now been recommended by Assistant Director Gale.^^ 

Mr. Gale. Right. 
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Mr, Fithian. Does that mean that you recommended that the 
security index criteria be expanded, or that you recommended and 
concurred with that whole paragraph? 

Mr, Gale, That does not mean that I recommended and con- 
curred with the whole paragraph, I recommended that if they want 
to change, let them go ahead and change it, if they felt it should be 
changed. 

Mr. Fithian. You held to your feeling that the discipline should 
go forth? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fithian. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gale. Yes. 

Mr. Fithian. Now, you are something of an expert on discipline, 
obviously, in inspections and infractions of the rules in the FBI. 
What did you hope to achieve by this sort of collective disciplining 
of everybody who might have made another judgment in the preas- 
sassination handling of Oswald? 

Mr. Gale. Let me point this out. That I wasn't necessarily an 
expert on discipline or an ogre in the Bureau. I was merely fulfill- 
ing the responsibilities 

Mr. Fithian. I understand that. 

Mr. Gale [continuing]. That I had and that many others who 
held the same job before and since did in the same fashion what 
the Inspection Division hoped to achieve and, of course, as I said 
before, no one liked to mete out discipline. I do not get any pleas- 
ure out of meting out discipline, and I am sure Mr. Hoover did not 
either. I would much rather give an agent commendations. On the 
other side of the coin, insi^ctors on occasion would pick up an 
investigation and find that it was particularly well done and com- 
mend the agents or recommend the agents or recommend them for 
an incentive award. So this was a double-edged sword. We werenT 
just meting out discipline, we were also recognizing superior per- 
formance. 

Mr. Fithian. I understand that and I apologize for the lack of 
clarity of my question. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. And the Inspection Division is not necessarily a new 
division, it wasn't organized following the Kennedy assassination, 
was it? 

Mr. Gale. No, it was not; it has been in existence since Mr. 
Hoover took over the FBI and, of course, the reason, one of the 
reasons that he put the Inspection Division in the FBI was because 
when he took it over it was in such a terrible state of disarray with 
crooks and so forth permeating its ranks. 

Mr. Devine. That dates back to 1924? 

Mr. Gale. That is right. 

Mr. Devine. Mr. G^e, I think you earlier stated that the Direc- 
tor sough perfection and demanded excellence among the agents, 
and those that failed to measure up to those standards or for one 
reason or another didn't reach that pinnacle faced disciplinary 
action; is that correct? 

Mr. Gale. If their performance was bad enough, yes. 
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Mr. Devine, Back in my day and I think it continued through 
your day and probably still yet, you were either censured or re- 
duced in salary and transferred to a much less desirable office. 

Mr. Gale. That is correct. 

Mr. Devine. I know in my time if a fellow was in Miami, he 
would probably be transferred to Butte, or if he was in Los Ange- 
les, he would go to Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Gale. That is right. 

Mr. Devine. This was part of the overall disciplinary action that 
was followed back in those days and continued through the Ken- 
nedy assassination disciplinary action into today, 

Mr. Gale. That is correct. 

Mr. Devine. So the thing I am trying to bring out is the fact that 
disciplinary action was taken in this major case, it was not unusual 
as it relates to any major case, if there were what you as an 
inspector considered a dereliction of duty? 

Mr. Gale. That is exactly right. That is what I was trying to 
point out insofar as the field inspections we made in the field 
offices. There was scarcely a field office inspection that went by 
without somebody not being disciplined as a result of some error in 
judgment or some violation of the investigative rules or reporting 
rules. It was not at all unusual. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. What happens when somebody is put on the secu- 
rity index; what does that do? 

Mr. Gale. It doesn't do much of anything until Congress and the 
President, in a national emergency would declare a national emer- 
gency, and in World War II I can tell what it did. The President 
and Congress decreed that the individuals on the security index 
should be detained, and they were detained, picked up for custodial 
detention at that time, and there were hearings held. 

Mr. Sawyer. If a President, let's say, is going to visit an area, 
such as Dallas in this case, would anybody check the security list 
for people who were on it in that area? 

Mr. Gale. I don't know what was done in that regard. That was 
not in my particular sphere of expertise, so I don't know, 

Mr. Sawyer. You actually don't even know that, whether they 
do or not? 

Mr. Gale. I don't know whether they do it now, I don't know 
whether they did it then, 

Mr. Sawyer. So then whether somebody goes on the security 
index is just kind of put in the bank against a national emergency 
or something, and nothing happens, the person isn't 

Mr. Gale. Right. In case we have a national emergency tomor- 
row, if they weren't on the security index, certain investigative 
actions would not be taken against them, and it is possible that 
they could do great damage because they would not be receiving 
investigative scrutiny in a national emergency and, of course, 
nobody knows when a national emergency is going to occur. 

Mr, Sawyer. But no reference was ever made to the security 
index absent a national emergency, it was just filed away, nothing 
was done with 
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Mr. Gale. There were certain investigative, as I recall, there 
were certain investigative requirements if you were on the security 
index, where they took investigative steps periodically to see where 
you were and what you were doing. You weren't left in a dormant 
status. They would keep better track of your activities if you were 
on the security index than if you were not. 

Mr. Sawyer. If I understand you to say before nothing happened, 
when you went on the security index, I misunderstood, there is a 
surveillance followup? 

Mr. Gale. I told you before, I was not assigned to the Domestic 
Intelligence Division, my primary background in the FBI was in 
the criminal field, and I frankly am not the person to be talking 
insofar as the security index is concerned. I don't have any great 
expertise in that. 

Mr. Sawyer. I am not asking you for great expertise. You spent 
32 years in the Bureau. Certainly you can't sit there and tell me 
you don't know what happens when somebody is on the security 
index. Are you telling me that? 

Mr. Gale. I just told you what happened when they were on the 
security index. I told you that in the event of a national emergency 
some action would be taken against them. 

I also told you that periodically their cases would be reviewed if 
they were on the security index. So I did not tell you I did not 
know anything about it. I told you that when it came down to the 
fine technicalities of the security index there were others who were 
more qualified than I to testify about that. 

Mr. Sawyer. How often would they be checked if they were 

Mr. Gale. I don't know. 

Mr. Sawyer. You don't know? 

Mr. Gale. No. 

Mr. Sawyer. Would it be as often as once a year? 

Mr. Gale. Possibly. I don't know. I think maybe it might have 
been. I have forgotten since I have been out 15 years, and frankly, 
I don't remember how often we checked them at that time. 

Mr. Sawyer. You said something about checking where they are 
located. Were they kept track of as to location? 

Mr. Gale. I don't recall the details at this time as to how we did 
that. 

Mr. Sawyer. But do you know whether you did that or not? 

Mr. Gale. I think we did. To the best of my recollection, I think 
that was done. 

Mr. Sawyer. And you wouldn't have any knowledge as to wheth- 
er people like the Secret Service would check on people in the 
localities who were on the security index? 

Mr. Gale. I don't know what procedure they were following after 
the assassination. I can't recall at this time the recommendations 
that I made. I don't have any memoranda in front of me concern- 
ing that. I know I made another inquiry concerning the security 
index and those procedures, but I have forgotten that now in the 15 
years that have elapsed. 

Mr. Sawyer. Would they have or would the Secret Service have 
access to the security index? 

Mr. Gale. I don't know whether they would or not. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Was it disseminated outside of the FBI, or was that 
something strictly internal in the FBI, the security index? 

Mr. Gale. I think it would be disseminated to the Department of 
Justice, too, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Sawyer. You don’t know whether the Secret Service would 
have access? 

Mr. Gale. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 

I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What did you hope to achieve by recommending the disciplining 
of these 17 people? 

Mr. Gale. As I indicated before, disciplinary action was recom- 
mended against Bureau personnel from time to time in order to 
achieve a higher standard of performance in the organization. 

Mr. Fithian. It had nothing to do 

Mr. Gale. I know from my own experience the fact that disci- 
plinary action was taken for mistakes and for shortcomings made 
you work harder and made you do the job better because you did 
not want to be the subject of discipline. 

Mr. Fithian. Well, I have conducted a few Navy inspections 
myself, so I understand that part of the philosophy., My basic 
question drives to the question as to whether or not you thought 
that by recommending these disciplinary actions the Bureau would 
in some way look in a better light with regard to its conduct of the 
post-assassination handling of Oswald? 

Mr. Gale. I don’t feel that this had anything to do with the post- 
investigative handling of Oswald. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you. 

Do you have any idea how many people would have been on the 
security index in Dallas? 

Mr. Gale. No, I have no idea. 

Mr. Fithian. I asked Mr. Malley earlier this morning about some 
other kinds of infractions which seemed more serious than the ones 
you recommended discipline for. 

What would you have recommended, had you conducted an in- 
vestigation and found that a subordinate had concealed from his 
superior certain pertinent evidence? 

Mr. Gale. I have no idea what I would have recommended at 
this stage of the game. That is a highly speculative question, I 
think. 

Mr. Fithian. In all of your inspections 

Mr. Gale. I am sitting here in 1978 and you are asking me what 
I would have recommended in 1963. 

Mr. Fithian. I understand that. You had some standards for 
inspection, didn’t you? 

Mr. Gale. Of course we had standards, yes sir. 

Mr. Fithian. In your inspections, in any inspection you ever 
covered, did you ever uncover a situation in which a subordinate 
had intentionally concealed from his superior any pertinent evi- 
dence? 

Mr. Gale. I don’t recall an)d:hing like that. 
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Mr. Fithian. And did you ever uncover in any inspection you 
conducted a situation where anyone had destroyed evidence? 

Mr. Gale. No, I don^t recall ever discovering in any inspection 
that I conducted anything where anybody destroyed any evidence. 

Mr. Fithian. And did you ever discover a case where an FBI 
employee's personnel had altered evidence? 

Mr. Gale. I have no recollection of ever discovering anything 
like that in any of my inspections. 

Mr. Fithian. So that if you never discovered that in all of your 
inspections, may we now, 15 years later, say that any one of those 
actions would be considered very serious? 

Mr. Gale. I would say yes. 

Mr. Fithian. And would we conclude properly that some kind of 
significant discipline might be in order? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Fithian. Mr. Gale, you are generally familiar with the poli- 
cies followed by the FBI, aren't you, with regard to the dissemina- 
tion of information contained in the FBI security index? 

Mr. Gale. No, I am not too familiar with that at this time. I do 
not recall that at this time, I said before. 

Mr. Fithian. Do you know whether it was the policy of the FBI 
to share the information contained on the security index with any 
other Federal agency? 

Mr. Gale. I don't recall that offhand, no. 

Mr. Fithian. You don't know whether it would have been policy 
to share that with the Secret Service? 

Mr. Gale. I don't have any present recollection of that. 

Mr. Fithian. Is it your judgment that the FBI should have 
shared that information with the Secret Service when the Presi- 
dent was going to Dallas, or at any other time? 

Mr. Gale. I think that there should be a free exchange of infor- 
mation between the FBI and the Secret Service concerning any 
individuals who have a subversive background. I believe that is 
being done now. 

Mr. Fithian. So it would not surprise you then that the Secret 
Service felt that it should have indeed had that information from 
the FBI? 

Mr. Gale. I wouldn't know what the Secret Service would be 
surprised at or what they wouldn't be surprised at. 

Mr. Fithian. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. Gale, is it not conceivable that when we 
take the deficiencies that you found relating to Oswald, and in 
particular the deficiencies surrounding the deficient manner in 
which James Hosty treated the Oswald case, is it not conceivable 
that had he been handled in accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions that Oswald would have been then known he was under close 
surveillance by the FBI and, therefore, that might have been a 
deterrant to his actions in Dallas on November 22, 1963? 

Is that not conceivable? 

Mr. Gale. Well, of course, anything is conceivable, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I think that is strictly speculative as to whether or not 
that would have taken place. I don't know whether the investiga- 
tive deficiencies here would have caused him to reach that conclu- 
sion or not, because undoubtedly one of the things that you are 
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doing in making an investigation is trying to handle it in such a 
way that the person does not know that he is under such intensive 
scrutiny, and most of the investigations of subversives are done in 
a manner whereby you do not place them under close surveillance 
or don’t let them know that they are under investigation. You are 
not advertising to people you have under investigation that they 
are under investigation. 

Chairman Stokes. Yes, but according to Hosty, he said he was 
waiting until a certain time had elapsed after the beating or whip- 
ping, or something. 

Mr. Gale. Of his wife. 

Chairman Stokes. His wife, before he would contact him further. 
It is just conceivable to me and since you felt that was improper 
action, did you not? 

Mr. Gale. Yes. 

Chairman Stokes. You felt the proper time to have talked with 
Marina was when she was angry. 

Mr. Gale. Yes. 

Chairman Stokes. With Oswald, and she might have told them 
something of value; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Gale. If they knew anything about it. Whatever she knew, 
she might have told them, yes. 

Chairman Stokes. Whatever she knew, she would have told 
them, and that is what you felt should have been done? 

Mr. Gale. Right. 

Chairman Stokes. Is it not also conceivable that had Hosty done 
his job properly, he would have been able to advise the Secret 
Service that Oswald was working at the Texas Book Depository 
which was on the direct parade route. 

Mr. Gale. I don’t know whether he would have done that. Just 
the fact that he would have discovered that, I don’t know whether 
he would have advised them of that or not. I don’t know what he 
would have done. In other words, I am not the proper person, I 
don’t think, to ask what Hosty would have done. 

Chairman Stokes. You see, I don’t think we are dealing entirely 
in speculative matters because, as a result of J. Edgar Hoover 
feeling that the FBI had not performed their responsibilities prop- 
erly, he sent you in and gave you the direct responsibility of 
ascertaining whether or not they had done their job properly. 

Mr. Gale. Correct. 

Chairman Stokes. Pursuant to his direction, you investigated, 
found deficiencies, reported them back to the Director and then 
your recommendations relative to censure were carried out; isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Gale. That’s right. 

Chairman Stokes. So, then the purpose, it would seem to me, of 
his having taken that action and your having taken your action, 
was for the purpose of saying what had been done improperly and 
if it had not been done in this way, things might have been differ- 
ent. 

Mr. Gale. No, I don’t think that is what we were saying because 
I reached a conclusion that even if the investigative shortcomings 
and reporting shortcomings, which I had found, had been carried 
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out that it would not have made any difference in Dallas. That was 
my conclusion. That is still my conclusion. 

What we were trying to do here was to insure that agents 
throughout the Bureau and these agents did not make similar 
mistakes in the future. 

Chairman Stokes. Well, then, how do you come to the conclusion 
that if the Bureau had performed on par with the excellence de- 
manded by the Director that this still would have occurred? I don't 
understand how you arrive at that conclusion. 

Mr. Gale. Of course, if Hosty knew that Oswald was going to go 
to the book building with a gun, naturally, he would have advised 
Secret Service. But he didn't know that. We are sitting back here 
after the fact and it is much easier to see what you would have 
done after the fact than it is before the fact. 

I frankly do not feel that these investigative shortcomings play 
any part in the Dallas assassination. They were investigative 
errors — if we felt they had played a part in that, believe me, the 
disciplinary action would have been much stronger. 

Chairman Stokes. Isn't it conceivable that if they had talked 
with Marina, when they should have talked with Marina, they 
might have found out that he had shot at General Walker. 

Mr. Gale. I don't know what she would have told him. 

Chairman Stokes. But it is conceivable, isn't it? 

Mr. Gale. Anything is conceivable. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to go back to one 
part of your testimony earlier today where you stated there was no 
stop put on Oswald's passport; isn't that what you said? 

Mr. Gale. Yes. 

Mr. Fithian. If there had been any suspicion of Oswald somehow 
being associated with foreign intelligence ties, would that have 
altered the recommendation on putting a stop on the passport? 

Mr. Gale. Yes. Of course, I thought there should have been a 
stop placed on the passport anyhow. 

Mr. Fithian. I am sorry. 

Mr. Gale. I felt there should have been a stop placed on the 
passport anyhow. 

Mr. Fithian. It certainly would have increased the probability 
they would have put a stop on his passport if they had any 
thoughts he was somehow associated with either Russia or Cuba, 
right? 

Mr. Gale. Yes, I would think so. 

Mr. Fithian. What effect would any information that he had 
ties, let's say, to our own domestic intelligence system, what effect 
would that have had on your recommendation? 

Mr. Gale. Well, that never crossed my mind in any way, shape, 
manner or form. 

Mr. Fithian. But it would be kind of inverse of the other? 

Mr. Gale. The fact that he would have any ties to any of our 
domestic intelligence or — of course, I would have known if he had 
been a Bureau informant because I had that information from the 
files. But if I had any idea that he had been with any other 
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agency — I had no idea, it never crossed my mind he possibly would 
be involved in that and I still don^t think he was. 

Mr. Fithian. One last question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Gale, are you 
satisfied with the post-assassination handling of the investigation 
by the FBI? Basically, we have concentrated on sort of pre-han- 
dling of Oswald. 

Mr. Gale. I had nothing to do with the post-investigative assassi- 
nation, whatsoever. I was still assigned to that when Mr. Malley 
completed that investigation. I was still assigned to the Inspection 
Division and at no time did Mr, Hoover ever ask me to make any 
inquiry concerning the post-assassination of Oswald and so, there- 
fore, I was occupied doing other things with regard to my responsi- 
bilities as assistant director in charge of the Inspection Division 
and did not again come in contact with the investigation of the 
Oswald matter after I had completed this. 

Mr. Fithian. And have not given any more thought to it? 

Mr. Gale. Not particularly. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gale. I have not read the reports. I have not read the 
reports that Mr. Malley wrote. I did not read any memorandum. I 
read certain newspaper accounts, of course. I followed the Oswald 
and Ruby matter, but from the standpoint of official memorandum, 
I was not reading that at the time. I had no official interest in that. 

Mr. Fithian. And before we close, would you repeat for me why 
you were dissatisfied with Hosty's performance in Dallas? I know 
what it says in the report. We have gone over that. 

Mr. Gale. That's why. 

Mr. Fithian. Is that it, the whole 9 yards? 

Mr. Gale. That is as much as I can recall now. I only can recall 
why I was dissatisfied with anybody’s performance at this point 
from reviewing the record. I certainly have no personal recollection 
of anything like this as to an individual agent as to why a certain 
course of action was taken against him 15 years later. 

Mr. Fithian. What I am saying is, does your written recommen- 
dation reflect your total thinking on Hosty’s performance at that 
time? 

Mr. Gale. There possibly — at the time? To the best of my recol- 
lection, yes. 

Mr. Fithian. And you started to say something else. 

Mr. Gale. It is possible there is some memoranda, other memo- 
randa in the file concerning this, I don’t know. There must be some 
explanations from him, and I don’t know if there is something else 
written by me or not. All I know right now is what I have here in 
front of me. That is all I recall about the matter. If there is 
anything else in the file, it could possibly refresh my recollection, 
but I don’t have any recollection of this other than what I have 
here. 

Mr. Fithian. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. I am a little puzzled, as I understand your testi- 
mony, that these deficiencies in the pre-assassination investigation 
had really nothing to do with the ensuing result in Dallas. 

Mr, Gale. I didn’t think so; no, sir. 
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Mr. Sawyer. And yet, your report devotes itself to some specula- 
tion whether the administrative punishment ought to be withheld 
because it might get to the Warren Commission or whether you 
should go ahead because the subpenas probably wouldn’t reach 
down to the agent level and, therefore, they wouldn’t find out 
about it. 

If it had nothing to do with the result in Dallas, why were you so 
concerned about the Warren Commission finding out about it since 
that was all they were concerned with? 

Mr. Gale. I wasn’t particularly concerned about it. There were 
other officials who were concerned about the administrative action 
being made public, I think, and embarrassing the Bureau. 

Mr, Sawyer. You make mention in your recommending or sug- 
gesting you go ahead with it, you say the subpenaes of the Warren 
Commission probably would not reach down to the agent level. 

So, apparently, you were concerned, or 

Mr. Gale. I didn’t feel it would and I didn’t particularly care if it 
did, I felt the administrative action should go forward and so did 
Mr. Hoover. No matter who found out about it, I thought the chips 
should fall where they may, no matter who found out about it. 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes, but you were saying they probably wouldn’t 
find out about it which was an argument in favor of going ahead. 

Mr. Gale. That is exactly right, because there were others who 
were opposed to it. 

Mr. Sawyer. So, why would it be an argument of going ahead or 
not going ahead if it had nothing to do with the result in Dallas. 

Mr. Gale, Because there were others in the Bureau who were 
opposed to that. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, then, they apparently felt differently than 
you did about whether it would have affected the results in Dallas; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Gale. I don’t think so. They may have felt the Warren 
Commission should not have had it because they didn’t want it to 
become public at that time. They were concerned about adverse 
publicity insofar as our mishandling the case. It was not the prac- 
tice and policy of the FBI to be airing its dirty linen in public. 

Mr. Sawyer. The Warren Commission weren’t interested in the 
procedural operations of the FBI in particular if they were con- 
nected with their charge; namely, to investigate the assassination 
in Dallas; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Gale. You might be interested in knowing, Mr. Sawyer, that 
the Warren Commission found the same deficiencies that I found 
on the same things and right down the line. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Tolson called me on two of the agents in New York that they 
found had, they felt, were derelict in the way they had reported 
the matter, and he asked me if we had found those and I told him, 
the Director wants to know if you found those and I told this, the 
Director wants to know if you found those and I told him, that, yes, 
we had found those. And so, the Warren Commission apparently 
didn’t feel that these errors made any difference in Dallas, and I 
don’t feel they did, either. 

They had the same errors in front of them. They found the same 
exact errors that I found. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Stokes. I have just one final question, Mr. Gale. A 
part of the mandate given this committee by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is that we assess and evaluate the performance of the 
agencies as they related to the assassination of the President. And 
based upon your testimony here today with reference to the pre- 
assassination performance of the agency, your findings, your rec- 
ommendation, if you were asked to rate the performance of the FBI 
on a scale of zero to ten, with ten representing the highest per- 
formance of the agency, what rating would you give the FBI? 

Mr. Gale. Of course, insofar as the post-assassination investiga- 
tion is concerned, as I indicated, I have not read that investigation. 

Chairman Stokes. My question to you, I am sorry to interrupt 
you, my question's with reference to your inspection, your findings 
relative to the pre-assassination performance of the FBI. 

Mr. Gale. Insofar as the investigation of Oswald, insofar as the 
pre-assassination investigation of Oswald, obviously would not give 
the agents who conducted the investigation a rating of ten. 

I possibly would give them a rating of maybe six or seven, 
insofar as the investigation of Oswald was concerned, the pre- 
assassination of Oswald. 

Further than that, I cannot comment because I was not involved 
in any other aspect of the situation. 

Chairman. Stokes. Thank you. 

Does anyone have anything further? 

Mr. Gale, as a witness before our committee, you are entitled at 
the conclusion of your testimony to have 5 minutes in which you 
may explain or comment in any way upon your testimony before 
our committee. 

I extend to you at this time 5 minutes for that purpose. 

Mr. Gale. I have no further observations or comments to make, 
and I thank the committee for their courtesy. 

Chairman Stokes. We thank you very much for having appeared 
here and been a witness before our committee. Thank you very 
much. You are excused. 

[Witness excused.] 

Chairman Stokes. There being no further business to come 
before the committee at this time, the committee will adjourn until 
9 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 a.m., Thursday, September 21, 1978.] 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1978 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Assassinations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 8:04 a.m. pursuant to recess, in room 345, 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Louis Stokes (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Stokes, Preyer, Dodd, McKinney, 

Sawyer, Thone, Fithian, and Edgar. 

Staff present: G. Robert Blakey, chief counsel and staff director; 
Gary T. Cornwell, deputy chief counsel; Elizabeth L. Berning, chief 
clerk; I. Charles Mathews, special counsel. 

Chairman Stokes. A quorum being present the committee will 
come to order. 

The Chair recognizes Professor Blakey. 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that one of our distinguished wit- 
nesses this morning is on somewhat of a tight time schedule. In the 
interest of time, therefore, I would summarize my normal narra- 
tion, but I would ask that it be included in the record as if read in 
full. 

Chairman Stokes. So ordered. 

NARRATION BY G. ROBERT BLAKEY, CHIEF COUNSEL 

Mr. Blakey. President John F. Kennedy was the fourth Ameri- 
can President to be assassinated, but his death was the first that 
led to the formation of a special commission for the purpose of 
making a full investigation into its circumstances. 

In the earlier assassinations, the investigations were left to exist- 
ing judicial bodies: 

In the case of Abraham Lincoln in 1865, a military commission 
determined that John Wilkes Booth was part of a conspiracy, and 
the Office of the Judge Advocate General of the U.S. Army saw to 
the prosecution of six defendants, four of whom were hanged. 

The assassins of James A. Garfield in 1881 and William McKin- 
ley in 1901 were promptly tried in courts of law and executed. 

In the aftermath of the Kennedy assassination, it was decided by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson that a panel of distinguished citizens 
should be given the responsibility for finding the full facts of the 
case and reporting them, along with appropriate recommendations, 
to the American people. 
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The Commission was authorized by Executive Order 11130 to set 
its own procedures and to employ whatever assistance it deemed 
necessary from Federal agencies, all of which were ordered to 
cooperate to the maximum with the Commission, which had, under 
an act of Congress, subpena power and the authority to grant 
immunity to witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment. 

The Chief Justice of the United States Earl Warren was selected 
by President Johnson to head the Commission. Two senior mem- 
bers of the Senate, Richard B. Russell, Democrat of Georgia, and 
John Sherman Cooper, Republican of Kentucky, were chosen to 
serve on the Commission, as were two distinguished members from 
the House of Representatives, Hale Boggs, Democrat of Louisiana, 
and Gerald Ford, Republican of Michigan. Two attorneys who had 
long been in active Government service, Allen W. Dulles, former 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, and John J. McCloy, 
former president of the World Bank, were also named to the Com- 
mission. J, Lee Rankin, former Solicitor General of the United 
States, was sworn in as general counsel on December 16, 1963, and 
14 attorneys were appointed within a few weeks to serve as assist- 
ant counsels. 

The Commission did not employ its own investigative staff. In- 
stead, it relied on agencies in place — the FBI and Secret Service for 
domestic aspects, the CIA when activities involving foreign coun- 
tries required probing. 

In September 1964, following a 9-month effort, the Warren Com- 
mission published a report that not only included its findings and 
conclusions, but also a detailed analysis of the case as the Commis- 
sion perceived it. In addition, in its report the Commission wrote 
its own description of the challenge it undertook to meet: . . to 

uncover all the facts concerning the assassination of President 
Kennedy and to determine if it was in any way directed or encour- 
aged by unknown persons at home or abroad.'' 

In the years since the Warren Commission completed its work, 
there has been both praise and criticism of the product. The praise 
came first, and it was based on the obvious enormity of the effort. 
After all, the Commission had combed through so much evidence 
that only a part of it could be contained in 26 supplemental vol- 
umes, with the rest of it stored at the National Archives. And it 
had taken testimony, either in person or through deposition, from 
a total of 552 witnesses. 

A Pulitizer Prize-winning journalist, in an introduction to one 
edition of the Warren Report, wrote: 

The Warren Commission spent the better part of a year in an exhaustive investi- 
gation of every particle of evidence it could discover. ... No material question now 
remains unresolved so far as the death of President Kennedy is concerned. Evidence 
of Oswald’s singlehanded guilt is overwhelming. 

It was the determination of Oswald acting alone that opened the 
Commission to attack from critics. For the most part, they were 
authors and independent investigators who rounded up numerous 
clues, some sounder than others, of a conspiracy. Some suggested 
that the Federal Government, the Warren Commission itself in- 
cluded, was covering up the conspiracy by suppressing evidence. 

A result of the criticism was a growing doubt among the Ameri- 
can people that the Warren Commission was right, that Oswald 
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had indeed been the lone assassin. Then, in 1976, it was revealed in 
hearings before the Senate Intelligence Committee that certain 
Federal agencies had not been as candid with the Commission as 
had been thought. The Warren Commission was not accused of 
being a party to the failure to find the truth, but its victim. The 
culpable agencies? The FBI and the CIA, both of which, the Senate 
committee concluded, had withheld significant information from 
the Commission. 

The mandate of the Select Committee on Assassinations calls for 
an investigation of the performance of Federal agencies assigned to 
any aspect of the Kennedy case. With the Warren Commission 
itself, the issue to be considered is whether its procedures, tech- 
niques and organization were sufficient to carry out its mandate. 
In other words, the committee must consider the quality of the 
conduct of the Commission to judge the reliability of its conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Chairman, the three members of the Warren Commission 
still living have agreed to appear today and testify. They are: 
Gerald R. Ford, John Sherman Cooper and John J. McCloy. 

President Ford received an A.B. from the University of Michigan 
in 1935 and an LL.B. from Yale Law School in 1941. President Ford 
practiced law in Grand Rapids from the time of his admission to 
the Michigan State bar in 1941 until he was elected to Congress as 
a Republican of Michigan in 1949. President Ford was a Member of 
the 81st to the 93rd Congresses; he was elected minority leader in 
1965 and he became Vice President of the United States in 1973. 
He served as President of the United States from 1974 to 1977. 

It would be appropriate now, Mr. Chairman, to call President 
Ford. 

Chairman Stokes. The committee calls President Ford. 

All persons in the room are requested to remain seated when the 
former President comes into the room. This is for security reasons. 

Good morning, Mr. President. 

TESTIMONY OF FORMER PRESIDENT GERALD R. FORD 

President Ford. Good morning. 

Chairman Stokes. May I ask you to please stand and take the 
oath. Just raise your right hand. You solemnly swear the testimo- 
ny you will give before this committee is the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God. 

President Ford. I do. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. You may be seated. 

Welcome back to Capitol Hill, Mr. President. 

President Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. Nice to see you here. For security purposes we 
asked that all persons remain in their seats when you came into 
the room. 

At this time the Chair recognizes counsel for the committee, Mr. 
Gary Cornwell. 

Mr. Cornwell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, Mr. President. 

President Ford. Good morning. 
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Mr. Chairman, if I might, I have a very short opening statement 
which I would appreciate the opportunity to read, then I will be 
glad to respond to whatever the questions may be of Mr. Cornwell. 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. President, we would be glad to receive 
your statement at this time. 

President Ford. Chairman Stokes, members of the committee, it 
is nice to be home and it is a great honor and great privilege to 
testify before this committee, and I thank you for the opportunity 
to appear along with my distinguished former colleagues on the 
Warren Commission, Senator John Sherman Cooper and the Hon- 
orable John McCloy. Each of us who were appointed by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson to the Warren Commission and who signed the 
final report of that Commission are prepared to respond to ques- 
tions as submitted by you or the members of the committee or the 
staff. 

I trust the committee understands my particular situation. I am 
most willing to respond to any and all questions relating to my 
service on the Warren Commission and related matters, but I must 
respectfully refuse to answer questions under the principle of Ex- 
ecutive privilege that relate to the period from August 9, 1974, to 
January 20, 1977, the time that I served as President of the United 
States. 

The Warren Commission was given by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson the tragic responsibility to investigate the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy. No member of the Commission sought 
the assignment, but each member believed it was a public duty t^» 
respond to the request of the President. It was not an easy or 
pleasant duty because each of us had known President John F. 
Kennedy. The Commission, under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Justice, Earl Warren, conducted, in my opinion, a thorough, objec- 
tive analysis and investigation, with the assistance of an outstand- 
ing staff and the help of many, many others within and without 
the Federal establishment. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the Commission were 
unanimous. We believe the Commission report, despite questions 
that have been raised over the past 14 years, was an authoritative 
document covering one of the most trgigic episodes in the history of 
the United States. In my own case, the staff of the committee has 
submitted a set of questions and requested responses in specific 
areas of inquiry. I will be glad to respond to the questions as 
propounded by Mr. Cornwell or members of the committee and I 
thank you for the opportunity to make my opening statement. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, Mr. President, and we appreciate 
your appearance here this morning, and at this time the Chair will 
recognize Mr. Gary Cornwell for preliminary questions. 

Mr. Cornwell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. President, I would like to initially direct your attention to 
the fact that in response to the assassination there were a number 
of basic decisions made, first, of course, to create the Warren 
Commission, as opposed to relying, hypothetically, for instance, 
upon such other bodies as the Department of Justice, for the pur- 
pose of supervising the investigation. 

Second, I would like to focus your attention upon the decision to 
rely upon the investigative agencies as opposed to perhaps attempt- 
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ing to create an investigative staff of the Warren Commission; the 
question of time constraints that may have been imposed upon the 
members and their staff because, of course, they were influential 
and busy men and they did have outside interests which coincided 
with the operation of the Commission; and such things as the 
relationship between the Commission and the investigative agen- 
cies. I would like to ask you to comment upon that, namely, the 
effectiveness of the organization and the procedures which were 
adopted in response to the assassination. 

President Ford. In my judgment, Mr. Cornwell, the Warren Com- 
mission made a basic decision, which was a proper one. We decided 
that it was inadvisable for the Commission to recruit a totally new 
investigating staff, and we felt that it was far better to pursue the 
procedure which we did, which was to employ a limited group of 
very outstanding and prestigious lawyers, as I recall 14 in number, 
who came onto the staff and headed the staff organization. Then 
that staff under the close supervision and control of the Commis- 
sion worked with the various investigative agencies of the Federal 
Government such as the FBI, the CIA, Secret Service, and others. 

I must emphasize one point. Although the staff and the Commis- 
sion utilized the investigative personnel and capabilities of organi- 
zations within the Federal establishment, we as a Commission and 
the staff were never satisfied with what information we got from 
these Federal organizations. What we did was to use them as a 
base, and then the staff and the Commission took off from there 
and handled individually the inquiries, the questions, and any 
leads that came to the Commission or to the staff. 

Mr. Cornwell. The Senate Select Committee to Study Govern- 
mental Operations looked into some of these same areas and in 
book V of their final report they commented upon them. 

It is my understanding that your opinion was not consulted, in 
fact I donT believe the opinions of the other Warren Commission 
members were consulted, prior to the publication of that report, so 
I would like to direct your attention to a limited portion of it and 
ask you to comment upon its accuracy from your point of view. 

At page 6 of the report, the Senate committee concluded that 
facts which might have substantially affected the course of the 
investigation were not provided the Warren Commission or those 
individuals within the FBI or CIA, as well as other agencies of the 
Government who were charged with investigating the assassina- 
tion. The FBI was ordered by Director Hoover and pressured by 
higher Government officials to conclude its investigation quickly. 
The FBI conducted its investigation in an atmosphere of concern 
among senior Bureau officials that it would be criticized and its 
reputation tarnished. 

On page 46 the report goes on to note that with only minor 
isolated exceptions, the entire body of factual material from which 
the Commission derived its findings was supplied by the intelli- 
gence community, primarily the FBI, and on page 47 the report 
concludes that although the Commission had to rely on the FBI to 
conduct the primary investigation of the President's death, their 
relationship was at times almost adversarial, such relationship was 
not conducive to the cooperation necessary for a thorough and 
exhaustive investigation. 
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Would you agree with that, and to what extent, if any, would you 
think that such factors might have substantially affected the effec- 
tiveness of the investigation? 

President Ford. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Cornwell, the committee 
did send to me this question, among others, and the material from 
the Church committee report. Because I want to be very accurate, 
since it involves a committee of the U.S. Senate, I would like, if I 
might, Mr. Chairman, to read a response to the question that Mr. 
Cornwell has asked, and with your approval I will do so. 

Chairman Stokes. You certainly may do so. 

President Ford. I concur with the conclusions of the Church 
committee's final report, book V, page 6, which states, and I quote: 
“The Committee emphasizes that it has not uncovered any evi- 
dence sufficient to justify a conclusion that there was a conspiracy 
to assassinate President Kennedy.” 

I categorically deny that the investigation of the assassination 
was deficient. The Church committee concedes directly or by impli- 
cation that the Commission's conclusions based on available evi- 
dence were correct. To date, I have seen no new evidence that 
would change my views as a former member of the Commission. 
The Church committee states that the FBI was pressured by Direc- 
tor Hoover and higher Government officials to conclude its investi- 
gation quickly. The committee does not differentiate between the 
Commission's investigation and the investigations by the FBI and 
other Federal agencies. The FBI may have hurried its internal 
investigation, but the Warren Commission sets its own schedule for 
completion of its work, based on its best estimate of the time 
required to carry out the mandate of President Johnson. 

When the Commission found that July 1964 was insufficient, the 
time was extended so we could properly conclude. The Church 
committee erroneously assumed that the main investigation was 
done by the FBI, when in fact it was undertaken by the Commis- 
sion and the 14 independent lawyers assembled by the Commission 
and the rest of the Commission staff. I do find in reading pages 6 
and 7 of the Church committee's report, that questions of policy 
procedures, decisions and so forth are raised but then in many 
instances the committee report did not come to firm conclusions or 
make categorical recommendations based on their sources of infor- 
mation. 

My response to pages 46 and 47 of the Church committee report 
are as follows: 

1. The Warren Commission did use the intelligence agencies of 
the Federal Government for the initial factual information and 
their preliminary analysis. However, the Commission and the staff 
never accepted this material at face value. From the information 
supplied from all sources, an independent followup investigation 
was conducted by the Commission staff, including interviews, inter- 
rogations and cross checking. Conclusions by the Commission were 
based on this independent process and not on Federal agency deter- 
minations. 

The Commission had an obligation to follow a dual policy, on the 
one hand, to get maximum voluntary cooperation from all Federal 
agencies including the FBI, and on the other hand, to be insistent 
that the agencies respond in cooperation in however the Commis- 
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sion demanded. The latter requirement may have led some agen- 
cies to believe that there was an adversarial relationship. For the 
Commission to have adopted any other posture would have led the 
Commission critics to charge that the Commission was not carrying 
out its Presidential mandate. 

Mr. Cornwell. I would next, Mr. President, ask you if you would 
direct your attention to the possibility of some outside pressure or 
concern upon the Commission, and for that purpose I would like to 
show you two exhibits marked for identification, JFK F-457 and 
JFK F-443. 

The first exhibit, Mr. Chairman, is a memorandum prepared by 
Presidential Assistant Walter Jenkins, dated November 24, 1963, 
and containing a resume of comments by FBI Director Hoover 
made on that date, and the second one is a memorandum reflect- 
ing — well, a memorandum from Mr, Evans and the FBI to Mr. 
Belmont and attaching a memorandum of Deputy Attorney Gener- 
al Katzenbach dated November 25. May we have those admitted 
into evidence, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, they may be entered into 
the record at this point. 

[The above-referred-to exhibits, JFK F-457 and JFK F-443, 
follow:] 

[JFK exhibit F-457 was entered previously.] 
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Mr. Cornwell. In particular, Mr. President, I would like for you 
to respond to these portions of those memorandum. With respect to 
Exhibit 457, the Walter Jenkins memorandum, according to the 
memorandum, Mr. Hoover stated on page 2, bottom paragraph, 
'The thing I am concerned about, and so is Mr. Katzenbach, is 
having something issued so we can convince the public that Oswald 
is the real assassin,^' and thanks to the cooperation of the Justice 
Department, although it is not in your copy right there, Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we have received authority to declassify one additional 
sentence in that paragraph. 

That additional sentence reads: 

I felt this [not creating a presidential commission] was better because there are 
several aspects which would complicate our foreign relations. 

In the second exhibit, F-443, Mr. Evans writes: 

Deputy Attorney General Katzenbach handed to me this morning the attached 
memorandum which he has sent to Bill Moyers, who will be the principal assistant 
to President Johnson in the White House. Katzenbach said this memorandum was 
prepared by him after his discussions with the Director yesterday. 

And the attached memorandum at paragraph one and then para- 
graph numbered two states: 

It is important that all of the facts surrounding President Kennedy’s Assassina- 
tion be made public in a way which will satisfy people in the United States and 
abroad that all the facts have been told and that a statement to this effect be made 
now. 

In paragraph two, it reads; 

Speculation about Oswald’s motivation ought to be cut off, and we should have 
some basis for rebutting thought that this was a Communist conspiracy or ‘as the 
Iron Curtain press is saying’ a right-wing conspiracy to blame it on the Communists. 

And finally, in the materials which we previously provided to 
you, Mr. President, again the Senate report, at page 41, there is a 
quotation from a memorandum by Richard Helms, a cable to the 
CIA's Mexico station chief. Helms states: 

For your private information, their distinct feeling here in all three agencies, 
CIA, FBI, State, that Ambassador is pushing this case too hard and that we could 
well create flap with Cubans which could have seriously repercussions. 
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What I would like to ask you is, were you aware of any such 
pressures at the time, and if so, to what extent, if any, do you 
think they might have distorted the investigative process? 

President Ford. To the best of my recollection, and I remind the 
committee that the commission did its job 14 years ago, there was 
no pressure as a consequence of a memo or a statement by Walter 
Jenkins. 

There was no pressure from any actions taken by Mr. Katzen- 
bach. I fully would understand, however, the concern of the White 
House staff at that time for some early resolution of whatever the 
Warren Commission would decide. I can understand why the De- 
partment of Justice, and other Federal agencies, may have wanted 
some statement from the Commission at the earliest possible date. 
But to my best recollection, there was nothing that came from 
President Johnson or any of his associates in the White House, 
there was nothing that came to the Commission from the Depart- 
ment of Justice or other Federal agencies to hurry, in an incom- 
plete way, a decision by the Warren Commission. 

Now, again, to be very precise, I would like to read from a 
prepared response I have in reference to the Mexican question that 
has been raised. 

I was not informed at the time of the Helrns cable to the CIA 
Mexican station chief, but to my best recollection, the members of 
the Commission were familiar with the strong personal feelings of 
the then-U.S. Ambassador to Mexico. The Ambassador did believe 
that Castro was somehow involved in a plot to assassinate Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and he was forceful in setting forth those views. 

This view of the Ambassador obligated the Commission to make 
a thorough investigation of the Ambassador’s charges and the atti- 
tude of the CIA, FBI, and State. Although the Helms cable, to my 
best recollection, was not seen by me, I was familiar with the 
general views of the three departments as reflected in the Helms 
cable. 

I believe the Commission was carried out to investigate any 
divergent views between the Ambassador, on the one hand, and the 
three departments on the other. 

Mr. Cornwell. Mr. President, the committee has received evi- 
dence about such things as the destruction of a note within the FBI 
that caused internal dissension at the time, a note which may have 
been from Oswald and was delivered to Special Agent Hosty. We 
have received evidence of such things as the existence of CIA 
assassination plots, an association between CIA officers and some 
members of the underworld. 

Was the Warren Commission familiar with those type of things 
and, if not, using the benefit of hindsight, could their existence 
have distorted the investigation? 

President Ford. It is my best recollection that we were not 
familiar with the alleged destruction of the Oswald note to Hosty. 
From what I have read of the content, or the alleged content of 
that note, I don’t think the course of the investigation would have 
been changed by either the note itself or the destruction of that 
note. 

The other question that was raised, the allegation that the CIA 
considered the possibility of using Oswald as a source of informa- 
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tion, I am not able to recollect whether we were familiar with that 
possibility, but, in my opinion, if we had known about it, I do not 
believe it would have significantly changed the course of or the 
conclusions of the Warren Commission. 

There was a question raised about Mr. Hoover s theory of 1959 
that Oswald may have been an imposter. 

I personally was not familiar with that attitude of Mr. Hoover, in 
all honesty, I don't think that attitude on his part would have 
significantly changed the course of our investigation or the conclu- 
sions of the Commission. 

You also raised the question as to the connection or possible 
involvement of the underworld in any assassination plot. I would 
like to state this for the record: I do not believe that if there was 
any association between some CIA officers and members of the 
underworld that that would have changed the conclusion of the 
Warren Commission. 

However, had the Warren Commission known of any assassina- 
tion plots directed against Castro, this might have affected the 
extent of the Commission inquiry. In other words, if we had known 
of these assassination p’ ns or attempts by an agency of the Feder- 
al Government, it certainly would have required that the Commis- 
sion extend its inquiry into those kinds of operations by an agency 
of the Federal Government. 

But from what I have known of those plots, what I have read or 
heard, I don't think they, in and of themselves, would have 
changed the conclusions of the Commission. 

Mr. Cornwell. Finally, I would like to show you two exhibits 
marked for identification as JFK F-464 and JFK F-467, each of 
which respectively relate to the fact the CIA may have considered, 
at one point, the possibility of using Oswald as a source of informa- 
tion, and the second one relating to a theory or speculation that 
Mr. Hoover had at one point, that there may have been an Oswald 
imposter. May we have those admitted into the record, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, they may be entered into 
the record. 

[The above referred to exhibits, JFK F-464 and JFK F-467, 
follow:] 
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JFK Exhibit F-464 
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! 25 Hove:noer 1963 

SUBjnCT: Mr. Lee Harvc/ Oswald . . 

to : \ 

1. It makes little difference now, but^ had at one time an 

I interest in Oswald. As soon as I had heard Oswal3*s name, I recalled 
that as/ .1 had discussed — sonetine in Sunagr 1960 — 

withj . ^ .the layons 

on of interview(s) through I . or o ther suitable channels. At the 
nonxent I don’t recall if this was discussed while Oswald and his fani-ly 
were en route to our country of if it was. after their arrival, 

2.. I remember that Oswald’s unusual behavior in the USSR had struck 
me from the moment I had read the first STATS, (dispatch on him, and I 
told ny subordinates something amounting to "Don’t push too hard to get 
the information we needy because this individual looks odd."| V/e were 
particularly interest^ in the Oswald night provide on th^’ Minsk - * • - 

factory in which he had been employed, on certain sections of the city 
itself, and of course* we sought the usual ^hat might help develop 
■PoVeijrt^persanality dossiers. . - 

3. 1 was phasing into my .‘cover assignnen'^^ _ . . ' 

the time. Thus, I would have left our country shortly after Oswald's arrival, 

I do not know what action developed thereafter, . 


Addendum ’ * • ♦ . . 

4. As an afterthought, I recall also that at the time I was becoming 
increasingly interested in watching develop a pattern that we had discovered 
in the course of our bio and research work/ ; the number of Soviet 
women marrying foreigners, being permitted to leave the USSR, then eventually 
divorcing their spouses and settling down abroad without returning "home". 
The! case was among the first of these, and we eventually turned * 

up something like two dozen similar cases j.' : 

• N . became interested in the developing 
trend We had come across. It was partly but of curiosity to leam if 
Osi^ald’s wife would actually accompany him to our country, partly out of 
interest in Oswald's o’.vn experj^mrt^d in the U SSR, that we shewed 
intelligence interest In tha/^rv^ story. 
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JFK Exhibit F-467 
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O^ce ISA^inOYC’A'ldu'in ° united states cdvEIlNMENT 

TO r » SOV : ' . • 

• ■ ’ V' ■' 

. iROM : Emery J. Adams, For the ^ (X 

■ Director, Office of Security . 

SUBJECT: CS.IAJLD, Lee HaLvey 
Ref : oY r.eDioraridvw June 6 


There are transmitted for your consideration the attached 
•. documents and/or reports relating to the subject. Should 
additional data be required, the basic document, v/hen not 
I attached) or the SY.file,. can be made available upon request. 

The inf^ormatign transmitted herewith is for your confidential 
use only and not for dissemination outside the Department. 

Please handle the attached material as indicated; . 


DATE: Jims 10, 1^60 


(:L 


A-.- RETURN TO SY. 

X ■ B. . RETAIN OR DESTROY. 


Since. lbs final para'vaph of. the. attached imi rxr.‘orandvrti muicoles 
the possioiJ.ioy.oi an irioster us:n:; cue ouoT8Ct*5 oirtu certificate, 

please furnish this office vrith anj' current infonr.atio.T available on hit.', 
for transmittal to the rLI. 


cc: ■ RIT 

5CS ■ ■ 

. SCA r hr, Dorsz 


Attachr.ient: * • .. 

' rUl r.etEO dated 6 / 3 / 6 O at ngton 


^Y file 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

X 

TO ; pr/F - Kr/^hn T. \rnxte 

['Tf/ 


FROM : pt/u - Eduard J. Hickey 

suRjECT. Lee Harvey 03v;ald, Your l-jenorandujn deted i'srch 31. 


date: Karch 31 j 19ol 


In vd-eu of the fact that this file contains infomstion 
firstj v:hich indicates that ir.ail fron the nother of this boy 
is not being djlivered to him and second, that it has been 
stated that there is an imposter using Csv:ald‘s identification 
d^ta and that no doubt the Soviets uould love to get hold of 
his valid passpoi't, it is ry opinion that the passport should 
be delivered to him only on a personal basis and after the 
Eribassy is assured, to its complete satisfaction, that he is 
returning to the United States, 


t 

.j 

Mr. Cornwell. Was the Warren Commission told about either 
such matter, to your knowledge, Mr. President? 

President Ford. Not to my best recollection. 

Mr. Cornwell. Finally, the committee has received some evi- 
dence there may have been an employee in the Cuban consulate in 
Mexico City which may have had foreknowledge of the assassina- 
tion, and the employee may have been a member of Cuban intelli- 
gence. 

Did you ever receive any such information, to your memory, 
during the course of the Warren Commission’s deliberations? 

President Ford. It is my best recollection we were not so in- 
formed. 

Mr. Cornwell. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. Counsel. At this point, the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine, for such time 
as he may consume, after which the committee will operate under 
the 5-minute rule. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. President, we welcome you here this morning and we appre- 
ciate it must be a bit difficult after 14-plus years to recall every- 
thing that occurred on this Commission, particularly due to the 
vast responsibilities that were put upon you, as both Vice President 
and President of the United States, during the intervening time. 

With all due deference to the other members of the Warren 
Commission that are present, you did attain, probably, the reputa- 
tion of being the most conscientious member of the Commission, 
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having attended more meetings and interviewed more witnesses 
than anyone else on the Commission at that time. 

In that conclusion, Mr. Chairman, would Ms. Berning make 
available to the President JFK exhibits F-441 and F-442. 

Mr. President, I think you have had an opportunity to, on a 
previous occasion, review these two memorandums, one of which is 
dated December 12, 1963; the other December 17, 1963, both memo- 
randums being authored by the Assistant Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Mr. Cartha DeLoach. 

And I would like to ask you if these memorandums, you had a 
chance to review them, are accurate with respect to the conversa- 
tions with you and what, if any, relationship you had with the FBI 
during the operation of the Warren Commission. 

President Ford. Congressman Devine, I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to respond to the two memorandums from Mr. DeLoach, one of 
December 12, 1963, and one of December 17, 1963. And if the 
committee will permit, I will read a prepared statement because I 
wish to be very accurate in this regard 

During my service in the Congress from January 3, 1949, until 
appointed to the Warren Commission, I had had an excellent rela- 
tionship with the FBI. It was not on a frequent basis. I barely knew 
J. Edgar Hoover, but like most Americans, had great respect for 
him and the Bureau. 

Over that period, I became reasonably well acquainted with Lou 
Nichols, who was Mr. DeLoach^s predecessor. Mr. Nichols had a 
longstanding relationship with eight or nine editors of Booth news- 
papers in Michigan, including the Grand Rapids Press, which was 
the Booth paper in my hometown. 

I met with Mr. DeLoach through Mr. Nichols, and when Mr. 
Nichols retired and whenever I had a congressional matter involv- 
ing the FBI, I would contact Mr. DeLoach. These were contacts 
well before my appointment to the Warren Commission. 

After my appointment to the Commission, and following several 
of the Commission's organizational meetings, I was disturbed that 
the Chairman, in selecting a general counsel for the staff, appeared 
to be moving in the direction of a one-man Commission. My views 
were shared by several other members of the Commission. 

The problem was resolved by an agreement that all top staff 
appointments would be approved by the Commission as a whole. 

In my December 12, 1963 discussion with Mr. DeLoach in my 
office, I told him of this temporary internal conflict with the Com- 
mission— within the Commission, I should say. In that same meet- 
ing with Mr. DeLoach, we discussed several other matters, includ- 
ing involving possible decisions of the Commission, and I related 
the visit to my office by Mr. John McCone, who was then director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. DeLoach gave me additional information on the matter dis- 
cussed by Mr. McCone. On December 17, 1963, I again met with 
Mr. DeLoach in my office and the subjects discussed are set forth 
in the copy of the memo from Mr. DeLoach to Mr. Moore. 

In reference to these meetings with Mr. DeLoach, and my ques- 
tions relating to my relationship as a Commission member with the 
FBI, I will state the following: 
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One, I do not have any memoranda which shows that after 
December 19, 1963, I had any contact with Mr. DeLoach, and I 
know of no other memoranda from any source. 

Two, the two contacts with Mr. DeLoach, which were prior to 
December 20, were made during the organizational period of the 
Commission and before any investigations or hearings were under- 
taken by the Commission. 

Three, to my best recollection, the DeLoach memos appear to be 
accurate, but the relationship mentioned by Mr. DeLoach did not 
continue during the investigation period of the Commission. 

Mr. Devine. On Sunday, June 7, 1964, Mr. President, you and I, I 
think, Chief Justice Warren went to Dallas and had an interview 
with Jack Ruby. Do you recall that situation? 

President Ford. I recall it vividly, Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. You may further recall that during this conversa- 
tion, Mr. Ruby said as follows, and this appears on page 194 of the 
transcript: 

Gentlemen, if you want to hear any further testimony, you will have to get me to 
Washington soon, because it has something to do with you, Chief Warren. Do I 
sound sober enough to tell you this? 

Chief Justice Warren. Yes; go right ahead. 

Mr. Ruby. I want to tell the truth, and I can’t tell it here. I can’t tell it here. Does 
that make sense to you? 

I would ask you, Mr. President, why was Ruby not taken to 
Washington for further questioning as he requested? 

President Ford. First, the Chief Justice, the Chairman of our 
Commission, and myself, along with several staff members, thor- 
oughly interrogated Jack Ruby in Dallas on that Sunday afternoon; 
the interrogation went 3 or 4 hours. 

We believe that we had fully probed from him all of the informa- 
tion that he had available, and the Chief Justice, the Chairman 
and I reported back to the other members of the Commission the 
interrogation that we had of Jack Ruby. The other members of the 
Commission had full access, of course, to the transcript. 

It is my best recollection that the other members of the Commis- 
sion agreed with the Chief Justice and myself that it was not 
necessary to bring Jack Ruby from Dallas to Washington and to go 
through another interrogation of him in the Nation's capital. 

Second, as the transcript indicates. Jack Ruby did request a 
polygraph examination. At his request, that was given, and the 
Commission and the staff of the Commission had the benefit of 
that polygraph and that interrogation. So, when you brought it all 
together, the interrogation by the chairman and myself and the 
staff, plus the polygraph, it did not seem necessary to bring Jack 
Ruby down to Washington for further investigation or interroga- 
tion. 

Mr. Devine. In other words, it was the feeling of the Commis- 
sion, or at least a majority of them, that no meaningful purpose 
would be served by transporting him from Dallas to Washington, is 
that right? 

President Ford. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Devine. In another vein, Mr. President, if you know, why did 
Earl Warren agree to accept the position as head of the Warren 
Commission? 
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President Ford. I assume that the responsibilities of the Chief 
Justice 

Mr. Devine. Would you hold a minute, I think we have lost our 
sound. 

Thank you Mr. President. Let me repeat the question, if you 
know, why did Chief Justice Warren accept the assignment as head 
of the Warren Commission? 

President Ford. I believe that Chief Justice Warren accepted the 
assignment from President Johnson for precisely the same reason 
that the other six of us did. We were asked by the President to 
undertake this responsibility, as a public duty and service, and 
despite the reluctance of all of us to add to our then burden or 
operations, we accepted. I am sure that was the personal reaction 
and feeling of the Chief Justice. 

Mr. Devine. I know that you were personally reluctant to accept 
it because you did not seek the assignment and I doubt if any of 
the other members did. What was Allen Dulles' role on the Com- 
mission? 

President Ford. Allen Dulles had an identical relationship and 
role on the Commission with the rest of us. He was unique, howev- 
er, in that he had served for a considerable period of time as the 
Director of the CIA, so that as a member of the Commission he 
could draw on that experience and expertise in any matters that 
involved the foreign intelligence problems. 

It is my best judgment, Mr. Congressman, that we were fortu- 
nate to have had a person like Allen Dulles on the Commission 
because of his background. 

Mr. Devine. Would you know, Mr. President, what his informal 
relations were with the CIA, since he was the retired Director? Did 
he hav^ an opportunity to obtain more information for the Com- 
mission because of that unique position? 

President Ford. To my best knowledge, he had no unusual rela- 
tionship with the Central Intelligence Agency other than the fact 
that he had been a former Director. As I said a moment ago, I 
believe that background and experience was beneficial to the Com- 
mission and not harmful or detrimental to our investigation and 
our recommendations and conclusions. 

Mr. Devine. To put it another way, Mr. President, you then don't 
feel that his former relationship with the CIA in any way hindered 
the operations of the Warren Commission? 

President Ford. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Devine. If you know, why has the public acceptance of the 
findings of the Warren Commission diminished to reasonably low 
proportions over the years? This is speculation, but we would like 
to have the benefit of your thinking. 

President Ford. Because I would like to be very precise I have a 
written statement which I would like to read in this regard. 

Public acceptance of the Warren Commission findings has dimin- 
ished for several reasons. No. one, the critics who have obtained 
the widest publicity have either deliberately or negligently mislead 
the American people by misstating facts and by omitting crucial 
facts in their discussions. 

Second, there is general public cynicism about any report of an 
assassination of a President. The record shows questions after 
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many years are still being raised as to the assassination of other 
Presidents, 

Third, the overwhelming majority of the American people have 
not read the entire Warren Commission report. 

Now, under point one, let me make this specific matter a matter 
of the record. 

The coverup of the underlying facts, in my opinion, of the Tippit 
murder has teen a hallmark of critics of the Warren Commission. 
For instance, in the introduction to one of the best selling books 
professing Oswald’s innocence, one reads, and I quote: 

The plain fact is there is no evidence at all to explain how or why the Dallas 
police instantly pounced on Oswald and until some adequate explanation is given no 
one can be blamed for entertaining the most likely hypothesis, viz, that the Dallas 
police had undisclosed reasons for arresting Oswald even before they had valuable 
evidence pointing towards him. 

Once that hypothesis is admitted almost all of the evidence accepted by the 
Commission can be reinterpreted in a different way. 

In my opinion, no investigation of the tragic assassination of the 
President can be complete without including an investigation of 
the murder of Dallas police officer J. D. Tippit. Almost all who 
have claimed that Lee Harvey Oswald was innocent of the murder 
of President Kennedy have also claimed that Oswald was innocent 
of the murder of Tippit. This is despite the fact that at least six eye 
witnesses, who either saw the murder or saw the Tippit gunman 
leaving the murder scene with a gun in hand, identified that 
gunman as Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Moreover, Oswald was arrested with the Tippit murder weapon 
in his possession. The arrest of Oswald was an outgrowth of the 
acts of an alert citizen in Dallas, J. Calvin Brewer, who managed a 
shoe store in the neighborhood of the Tippit shooting. Shortly after 
Brewer learned from radio newscasts about the shooting of Tippit 
in his neighborhood, he became suspicious of the way a man first 
ducked into the entryway of his shoestore, where police sirens were 
heard coming down the street, and then left the front of the store 
soon after the police sirens subsided. 

Brewer followed the man down the street into the Texas Theater 
and then had the cashier call the police. When the police arrived 
at the theater, Brewer pointed out the man who was Lee Harvey 
Oswald. As the policeman approached Oswald pulled out a revolv- 
er. Carrying a concealed gun is a crime. The fact that Oswald had 
such a weapon in his possession, and drew it, is highly suspicious. 
Subsequent evidence provided that this very revolver had been 
purchased through the mail by Oswald under the same alias he 
used to acquire the rifle used in the assassination of President 
Kennedy. 

Both Oswald’s revolver and Oswald’s rifle were mailed to the 
same post office box in Dallas. Witnesses at the Tippit murder 
scene saw the gunman throw cartridge cases into the bushes as he 
reloaded his revolver; an irrefutable ballistic evidence proved that 
those cartridge cases came from Oswald’s revolver, to the exclusion 
of all other weapons in the world. This exactly corresponds with 
the ballistic evidence that proved that the bullet found off Gover- 
nor Connally’s stretcher in Parkland Hospital in Dallas, and the 
two large bullet fragments in the President’s limousine which came 
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from the bullet which struck President Kennedy's head, came from 
Oswald's rifle, to the exclusion of all other weapons in the world. 

Now, the point I wish to make is that in too many cases some of 
the critics of the Warren Commission have either misstated or 
omitted facts that were developed by the Commission and in the 
process of either an omission or misstatement have led the public 
to have less than full support for the commission's recommenda- 
tions and conclusions. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you. I have one question in a completely 
different vein. 

As you know, one of the mandates that the Congress has placed 
on this select committee is to ultimately make recommendations. 
You as President were the subject of a number of attacks, and 
fortunately escaped with your hide. 

President Ford. I am pretty healthy now. 

Mr. Devine. You certainly look so. 

President Ford. I am glad she missed. 

Mr. Devine. Not wanting to be distasteful, and God forbid that 
another situation would occur like occurred during the Kennedy 
years, I hope we never have another assassination or assassination 
attempt, but it is my understanding that if such a thing would 
occur they would go through the same autopsy procedures as they 
did back in 1963; whoever is President would be taken to Bethesda 
Hospital, and he would be looked at probably by clinical patholo- 
gists rather than forensic pathologists. It is my understanding also, 
Mr. President, that the Metropolitan Police Department here has 
anticipated that type of need for any so-called VIP and that they 
have put together what they call an executive autopsy procedure 
where they have everything available, they have videotapes availa- 
ble, they have forensic pathologists available. That leads up to this 
question, Mr. President, do you in your capacity as former Presi- 
dent, as a former Member of the Congress that has been deeply 
involved in the Warren Commission and the assassination prob- 
lems, do you have any recommendations that you would like to 
make to this committee either legislatively or procedurally as it 
may relate to an assassination like this occurring in the future? 

President Ford. Well, No. 1, I am glad that some plans have 
been laid to maybe make the procedure in the case of another 
tragedy in better, more professional hands. I am talking about the 
autopsy. From what I read, this committee has determined that the 
autopsy procedure in Bethesda was not conducted by the experts or 
professionals in that area. That was of course unfortunate, and I 
trust that what is now laid out would eliminate whatever the 
difficulties were at the time of President Kennedy's assassination. 

If such an assassination were to take place again, I am certain 
that there would be a public demand for some organization to 
undertake and investigate the full facts. I don't think the public 
would be satisfied with anyone or all of the Federal agencies them- 
selves investigating and coming to conclusions. So you come down 
at the bottom line, I would recommend that in such a tragedy that 
what President Johnson did would be repeated. I see no better 
alternative. I just hope it doesn't happen again, but if it did I think 
that is the best option. 
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Mr, Devine. Do you feel there is any need for further legislation 
in this area? As you know at the time of the occurrence of the 
Kennedy assassinaion, it was not within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to investigate nor have jurisdiction 
in matters of this nature. That has been changed during the inter- 
im period. 

President Ford. As I recall, that was a recommendation of the 
Commission and Congress responded to it, so at least legislatively 
we probably have a better circumstance today than we did in 1963. 
And other things have improved after as you have indicated. I 
would like to make a comment so the record is clear. 

Even though there may have been some inadequacies, at the 
time the autopsy was undertaken in Bethesda, as I understand it, 
the individuals who investigated and actually reviewed the materi- 
al on the autopsy, a very presti^ous group from what I read, they 
have come to the conclusion which is the same as those who did it 
before, Kennedy was shot from behind. 

Mr. Devine. Fine. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentlemen has expired. Com- 
mittee will now operate under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. President, in the commission arriving at the conclusion that 
Lee Harvey Oswald was the lone assassin, to what degree did the 
Commission struggle with the question of motive and what was the 
final conclusion relative to his motive? 

President Ford. My best recollection, and I repeat it is 14 years 
later, is that we were not able to precisely pin down a motive for 
the assassination by Lee Harvey Oswald of President Kennedy. 

There was no way of really being definitive as to that motive and 
so we could only speculate. 

Chairman Stokes. Did it come to the attention of the Commis- 
sion that the CIA had in their possession a Soviet defector by the 
name of Yuri Nosenko, who claimed to have information about Lee 
Harvey Oswald while he was living in Soviet Russia. 

President Ford. It is my best recollection the commission was 
cognizant of the existence of Mr. Nosenko. It is also my best 
recollection that there was no certainty within the intelligence 
community of the Federal Government as to whether he was a 
plant, on the one hand, or a bona fide, on the other. There was that 
difference of opinion. And so the commission had to make its own 
decision as to the validity of whatever information he had. 

Chairman Stokes. I would take it from that then that in terms 
of the Agency, that is the CIA, they were unable to give you some 
definitive information relative to his bona fides, so you might then 
come to a conclusion relative to any information regarding Oswald 
in the Soviet Union. 

President Ford. I think that is generally correct, Mr. Chairman. 
Yes, sir. 

Chairman Stokes. Now, yesterday we had a former agent from 
the FBI who testified before our committee, and the way he ex- 
plained the investigative procedure was that the Commission con- 
ducted its own investigation, that the FBI conducted their own 
investigation, and I think the term he used “they did their own 
thing, we did our own thing; if they requested anything from us we 
gave them whatever they asked for.^^ 
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Would it be your recollection that that was the way that the 
Commission operated investigatively and FBI operated? 

President Ford. Let me put it my way. 

Chairman Stokes. Sure. 

President Ford. The FBI, and I use that as an example, under- 
took a very extensve investigation. I don’t recall how many agents, 
but they had a massive operation to investigate everything. The 
Commission with this group of 14 lawyers and some additional staff 
people then drew upon all of this information which was available, 
and we, if my memory sen/es me accurately, insisted that the FBI 
give us everything they had. Now that is a comprehensive order 
from the Commission to the Director of the FBI. I assume, and I 
think the Commission assumed, that that order was so broad that 
if they had anything it was their obligation to submit it. Now if 
they didn’t, that is a failure on the part of the agencies, not on the 
part of the Commission. 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. President, was the Commission made 
aware of the fact that as a result of an investigation or inspection 
which was directed by J. Edgar Hoover, that 17 agents were found 
to be deficient in the preassassination investigation relative to 
Oswald? 

President Ford. To my best recollection, at least I was not famil- 
iar with any reprimand or corrective action taken by the Director. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, Mr. President. My time has ex- 
pired. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Preyer. 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is good to have you here, Mr. President, and Senator Cooper 
and Mr. McCloy, as the three members of the Warren Commission 
that can testify today. I think one of the problems the Warren 
Commission has had is that you went out of existence immediately 
upon the filing of the report, and you haven’t had the opportunity 
to answer your critics. There has been no official Warren Commis- 
sion. And so I think it is very appropriate that you have this 
chance to answer for the historical record today. 

Following up on the question Mr. Devine asked, one of the man- 
dates of this committee is how should we deal with the eventuality 
of a high-level assassination in the future. The Warren Commission 
was the first citizens’ commission, as I understand it, which investi- 
gated an assassination. In the past we have left it up to the normal 
course of the judicial system. 

You have had experience with citizens’ commissions. You ap- 
pointed the Rockefeller Commission I believe. And you served on 
this commission. In view of your experience, do you feel that a 
high-level political assassination should be dealt with by a citizens’ 
committee, or should we leave it up to the normal workings of the 
judicial system? 

President Ford. I would strongly advocate a high-level citizens’ 
commission as was done by President Johnson. To leave it up to 
the agencies of the Federal Government, in my opinion, would 
multiply cynicism and skepticism as to the conclusions. We certain- 
ly have had our problems with all the critiques that have been 
floating around in recent years but I think if the in-house agencies 
of the Federal Government had done the job and come to the same 
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conclusion we did, the critiques would have been far, far greater. 
So I recommend what President Johnson did as a possibility for the 
future. 

Mr. Preyer. One further question on that score. The Warren 
Commission did not employ its own investigative staff and used 
agencies in place to develop the basic information — FBI, CIA, 
Secret Service. You have indicated that Warren Commission deci- 
sionmaking was independent of any conclusions of those agencies 
and that you crosschecked their information. 

But in the future, if a citizens' commission is set up, would it be 
your judgment that they should employ its own investigative staff 
as well as forming its independent conclusions with a limited staff, 
or do you feel that using agencies in place and forming your 
judgment on that as the Warren Commission did is the best way to 
go? 

President Ford. It is my best judgment that the procedure and 
the policy the Warren Commission followed was the correct one, 
and I would advocate any subsequent commission to follow the 
same. 

For the Warren Commission to have gathered together an experi- 
enced staff, to get them qualified to handle classified information, 
to establish the organization that would be necessary for a sizable 
number of investigators, would have been time consuming and in 
my opinion would not have answered what we were mandated to 
do in a timely and responsive manner. 

It is my, it is my strong feelings that what we did was the right 
way. We were not captives of but we utilized the information from 
the in-house agencies of the Federal Government. 

After getting the benefit of their experience and reports, we 
undertook by a wide variety of procedures to verify or to undercut 
what they had given us. 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. McKinney. Mr. President, it is a pleasure to have you here. 
Basically, to follow up on Judge Preyer's line of questioning, the 
then Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Katzenbach, in a deposition 
to this committee, and I quote from page 19, stated: 

Perhaps naively but I thought that the appointment of Allen Dulles to the 
Commission would ensure that the Commission had access to anything that the CIA 
had. I am astounded to this day that Mr. Dulles did not at least make that 
information available to the other Commissioners. He might have been skeptical 
about how far it was to go to the staff or how it might be further investigated 
because there was somewhat more of an aura of secrecy surrounding the CIA in 
1964 than there is in 1978. 

We have found out that there were CIA files and information, of 
course, that were not given to the Warren Commission. 

So following through on the judge's questions, did you at the 
time feel information was being withheld, and how would you 
handle this if another commission were to be formed to make sure 
the Commission knew it was getting all information? 

President Ford. I had the feeling then, as a member of the 
Commission, that we were getting all of the information from any 
one or all of the Federal agencies, including the Central Intelli- 
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gence Agency. Obviously, there was some information as to assassi- 
nation plots that, to my best recollection, was not given to us. I 
can^t give you a 100-percent guarantee how you can get that infor- 
mation. It depends on individuals, it depends on the system. 

Why we weren't given it, quite frankly, I don't understand. 

Mr. McKinney. Continuing on in that same deposition, on page 
20, Mr. Katzenbach says: 

It never would have occurred to me that the FBI would cover up anything. If you 
ask me the question if the FBI failed to do something it should have done, would 
they have covered that up? My answer to you is, even then, would have b^n yes, 
they probably would not cover up information that someb<xly else was guilty of 
something of the kind, but if the Bureau had made any mistake or anything for 
which the public might criticize the Bureau, the Bureau would do its best to conceal 
that information from anybody, including the Commission. 

Of course, we find out now that this was true in the case of the 
action brought against the agents for a supposed failure before the 
assassination in handling the case of Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Again, it seems to be a fact that the Bureau was withholding 
information from the commission, despite a Presidential mandate. 
Is there any way that you could suggest that we, as a committee, 
could — again, I keep hoping this will never have to happen — give a 
legislative or governmental standing to this type of commission, 
should it ever have to be formed again, which would override this 
type of bureaucratic decision within agencies such as the CIA or 
the FBI? 

President Ford. I don't believe it is necessary to have a legisla- 
tive charter for a commission of this kind. If my recollection is 
correct, we did get, as a commission, legislative authority to put 
witnesses under oath and to interrogate them under those circum- 
stances. 

As I recall, we had to get special legislation for that purpose, 
which we did. I think that's enough, or I think that's sufficient to 
insure that we have the power to pursue any and all angles. 

Mr. McKinney. I want to thank you very much for taking time 
out of your schedule, and it is a pleasure to have you here. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. President, to reiterate the remarks of my colleagues, it is a 
pleasure to have you here with us on Capitol Hill, particularly in 
the Cannon Building. You were telling us earlier it was your place 
of residence as a Member of Congress for some years. 

President Ford. I had an office down on the third floor down the 
hall for 16 years. 

Mr. Dodd. Welcome back. I would like to, if I could, Mr. Presi- 
dent, direct your attention to the two memos I think you have in 
front of you, exhibits 441 and 442. Those are the DeLoach memos. 
And I would like to, if I could, ask you to respond to some ques- 
tions with regard to the December 12, 1963, memo first, particular- 
ly two paragraphs, the very first paragraph of the memorandum 
and the next to the last paragraph of the memorandum. 

The first paragraph, for purposes of the record, reads, and I am 
quoting from it: 
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I had a long talk this morning with Congressman Gerald R. ‘Jerry Ford' R.- 
Michigan in his office. He asked that I come up to see him. Upon arriving, he told 
me he wanted to talk in the strictest of confidence. This was agreed to. 

Referring to the next to the last paragraph of the same memo, 
again I am quoting Mr. DeLoach here: 

Ford indicated he would keep me thoroughly advised as to the activities of the 
Commission. He stated this would have to be on a confidential basis, however, he 
thought it should be done. He also asked if he could call me from time to time and 
straighten out questions in his mind concerning our investigation. I told him by all 
means he should do this. He reiterated that our relationship would, of course, 
remain confidential. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask you some questions about this, 
if I could. First of all, the December 5 and December 16 meetings of 
the commission, is it my understanding those meetings were closed 
to the public and press; these were executive sessions? 

President Ford. I don't recall those precise meetings, Mr. Con- 
gressman, but it is my best recollection that all meetings of the 
Commission were in executive session; not only those, but all that 
followed. 

Mr. Dodd. And as I understand it, Mr. DeLoach would not neces- 
sarily have had access directly to the meetings. There was liaison 
with the FBI, but he was not the liaison. 

President Ford. He was not the liaison person, but there was an 
FBI liaison officer there, as I recall, at all hearings. 

Mr. Dodd. If I understood your testimony accurately this morn- 
ing, you stated that you felt that the information that was con- 
tained in these two memorandums, two documents, was basically 
accurate, and yet you said that you had terminated your relation- 
ship with Mr. DeLoach in terms of these kinds of meetings after 
this December 17 meeting you had with him. 

Can I, therefore, conclude that Mr. DeLoach's statements with 
regard to the next to the last paragraph on the second page of the 
December 12 memorandum is wrong? 

President Ford. As I said in a prepared statement which I read 
in reference to both memorandums, it is my best recollection that 
we no longer had contacts, as indicated in these two memos, and to 
my best information, there are no other memorandums that would 
indicate a continuing relationship. 

There are these two, all of which meetings took place in the 
organizational phase of the commission's operations. To my best 
knowledge, and I asked the staff of the committee to check most 
carefully, there are no other memorandums indicating contacts 
with Mr. DeLoach. 

Mr. Dodd. Mr. President, in that second sentence of that next to 
the last paragraph, quoting it again, he stated, referring to you, I 
believe, 'This would have to be on a confidential basis. However, 
he thought it should be done." Do you recall what your motivation 
was, if that is a correct statement, that the time you thought it 
should have been done and then having changed the relationship, 
at that particular time, why you felt that it might be important to 
have this kind of a confidential relationship with Mr. DeLoach? 

President Ford. First, as I said in the prepared response earlier, 
I, like most Americans, at that time had great respect for the 
Director, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, and for the achievements and the 
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accomplishments of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. I had 
developed a personal relationship, on a very off*and-on basis, with 
Mr. DeLoach. If I had a question as a Member of Congress that 
involved the FBI, such as you would have today, there is somebody 
over at the FBI you can call, and he will come and see you. 

That's the kind of relationship I had with Mr. DeLoach, If I had 
a problem that involved the FBI, my contact at that time was Mr. 
DeLoach. I don't know who your contact would be at the present 
time, but there is a person at the FBI who will respond to your 
inquiries, and that was my relationship with Mr. DeLoach. 

At the outset, during the organizational phase of the commission, 
we had some problems. We were concerned about what appeared to 
be the attitude of the chairman. Second, several others on the 
commission thought he wanted a one-man commission. Most of the 
members of the commission didn't agree with that. There were 
other organizational matters that I thought I could get a better feel 
for if I talked to Mr. DeLoach and had the benefit of his or the FBI 
investigations. That's why I had those two meetings, and, to my 
best recollection, that relationship terminated at the conclusion of 
the December 17 meeting. 

Mr. Dodd. Mr. President, you anticipated my next question. I 
wanted to know, if I could, from you, why you felt it was important 
that you share this information specifically with the FBI, particu- 
larly when it seems to have been, at least, on a couple of internal 
matters — who should be chief counsel, for instance, whether or not 
there should be a press release issued on the FBI report. 

Granted, it was on the FBI report, but that again, sounds more 
like an internal matter to the commission — wkat they should be 
doing, when the Chief Justice wanted to finalize the report. I am 
curious about why the FBI, why not someone else? 

President Ford. Well, in the course of a conversation, maybe 15 
minutes, you cover a lot of subjects. Some of it may be related to or 
pertinent to the organizational — organization of the commission, 
some of it may have been just general information. I can't help but 
indicate here that in one of these memos, it does state that John 
McCone, then head of the CIA, came to see me, and it is also 
indicated in here that Mr. McCone went to see other members of 
the commission. Was that improper? Mr. McCone was the head of 
an organization which was in the process of being investigated by 
the Commission. I don't think you turn a person away, a person of 
that responsibility, and I didn't, and I think it was perfectly proper. 
I don't know what other members of the commission did, but you 
have to remember, we were a unique group that was trying to get 
all the information we could. It was our obligation. It was mandat- 
ed by President Johnson. In the organizational phase, we had a lot 
of questions, and, frankly, I think it was very proper to do what I 
did. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dodd. Could I ask unanimous consent to proceed for a couple 
of additional minutes, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You mentioned in the 
memo, as well, that you thought these meetings ought to be confi- 
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dential. Was it your understanding, given the personal relationship 
of Mr. DeLoach, that there would only be information you should 
share with him as an individual, or did you fully expect him to 
report to supervisors or superiors of his within the Bureau as to 
any common suggestions and statements that you might have 
made to him in those meetings? 

President Ford. I didn't pursue what the process would be after 
he left my office. Frankly, it didn't occur to me I should check it 
out. I only know what our two relationships were on those two 
occasions, December 12 and December 17, 1963. 

Mr. Dodd. Did you, Mr. President, by any chance, you mentioned 
that Mr. McCone sought out various other commission members. In 
fact, he sought out you to talk to you about something. Did you 
seek out anyone else in any other agency to talk to at that time, 
other than Mr. DeLoach? 

President Ford. Not to my best recollection. 

Mr. Dodd. I gather from what you had mentioned just a minute 
ago that there were other personnel from various investigatory 
agencies that did contact other members of the commission from 
time to time. Is that an accurate statement of your testimony? 

President Ford. I can't verify it one way or another. I have no 
way of knowing who might have contacted other members of the 
commission, and certainly my memory at this point would not be 
sufficiently accurate to make such a charge. 

Mr. Dodd. Am I to understand that because of the confidentiality 
or the nature of these two meetings with Mr. DeLoach, that the 
other members of the Warren Commission, at the time, were not 
aware of the fact you had met with Mr. DeLoach? 

President Ford. To my best recollection, I didn't indicate to him 
that I had those meetings; no. 

Mr. Dodd. Did Mr. DeLoach — granted this is going back a long 
time — but do you recall whether or not he shared any information 
with you as to their feelings that you brought back to the commis- 
sion? Was it comments, statements, suggestions, or anything that 
he might have said to you that you then brought to the commission 
as a member of that commission? 

President Ford. I don't recall that any advice or suggestions he 
made were conveyed by me back to the commission; no. At least 
that's my best recollection. 

Mr. Dodd. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. I have no further ques- 
tions. Again, Mr. President, I appreciate your being here today. 

President Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. President, I would like 
to first join with my colleague in thanking you for appearing here 
this morning. I only have one question for you, Mr. President. Do 
you feel that the Warren Commission received full and honest 
information from the FBI and the CIA in regards to Oswald's 
alleged connection with foreign governments? 

President Ford. To the best of my recollection, I think we got 
from any and all of the Federal agencies all of the information 
they had as to Oswald's connection with any foreign government. 
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Mr. Ford. One additional question. What about the Secret Serv- 
ice, did the Warren Commission ever have dialog or communica- 
tion with the Secret Service? 

President Ford. Oh, yes, we had testimony, as I recollect, from 
the Director, who was Mr. Rowley at the time. We interrogated, as 
a commission staff, made a thorough investigation of the advanced 
procedures of the Secret Service, the actual operations of the 
Secret Service while President Kennedy was in Dallas. The com- 
mission and the staff, in my opinion, made a very thorough investi- 
gation of all the responsibilities and activities of the Secret Service; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. President, and, again, I 
thank you for coming. Mr. Chairman, I yield back my time. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. President, I join with the others in saying what 
a pleasure it is to have you here. You have been really my only 
claim to distinction as a freshman Congressman here. You would 
be amazed how many times when I am introduced to somebody, 
they say, this is the fellow who occupies Gerald Ford's seat and the 
seat you held with such distinction for 25 years. 

President Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. Sawyer. Going back to this Tippit situation, one thing that 
has bothered me consistently, and I have to confess up until now I 
haven't had any substantial enlightenment on it, I just wonder if 
you have formed an opinion, not with respect to whether Oswald 
shot Tippit, I am totally satisfied on that and I think the evidence 
is overwhelming on that, but why Tippit stopped Oswald is a 
perplexing question in that at that point in time, as you may 
recall. Oswald had gone to an entirely different area of the city, far 
removed, he was only walking up the street. The description that 
had been issued was a general description that would be just kind 
of an average guy in size and general appearance. Did you form 
any opinion on that? 

President Ford. Unfortunately, because of his murder, we never 
got any testimony from Officer Tippit, but I assume that he was a 
good officer and he had been alerted that there had been an 
assassination. I suspect that any well-qualified, alert officer was 
anxious to pursue anything that was suspicious. 

I think we ought to compliment and congratulate Tippit for 
undertaking this effort that he did. Unfortunately, it resulted in 
his death. But why he did, other than carrying out his responsibil- 
ities, I wouldn't know. 

Mr. Sawyer. Do you think that there would be any advantage in 
a criminal law applying to such a commission, let's say, as the 
Warren Commission, making it a Federal crime for any Agency 
personnel to withhold or not provide all pertinent information that 
they are requested to provide? 

President Ford. I haven't studied this but are there not present 
laws on the statute books that would permit such a charge? 

Mr. Sawyer. I can't answer you. 

President Ford. If not, I think that ought to be investigated. 

Mr. Sawyer. Fine. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to join with 
the others in expressing my appreciation for your coming this 
morning. 

I have just two areas I would like to explore briefly with you. I 
would like to return for just a minute to your earlier statement 
concerning bullet fragments found in the Presidential limousine. In 
reviewing the Warren Commission, I find that the FBI tests of the 
fragments, both through spectography and neutron activation anal- 
ysis, could not in fact determine the origin of the fragments. 

I just want to read briefly from the Commission report: 

Each of the two bullet fragments had sufficient unmutilated area to provide the 
basis for an identification. However, it was not possible to determine whether the 
two bullet fragments were from the same bullet or from two different bullets. With 
regard to the other bullet fragments discovered in the limousine and in the course 
of treating President Kennedy and Governor Connally, however, expert examination 
could demonstrate only that the fragments were "similar in metallic composition” 
to each other, to the two larger fragments and to the nearly whole bullet. 

Is it your recollection that other evidence or other tests were run 
on the bullet fragment other than what I have had access to? 

President Ford. I am not able to recollect that detail as to what 
other tests, if any, were conducted at that time. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you. 

I would like to ask you about something that has been troubling 
me throughout our investigation and some reports that there was 
unusual pressure to either arrive at an early conclusion that it was 
Oswald alone, or to arrive at unanimity that Oswald was the lone 
assassin, et cetera. 

There was a report in 1975 pertaining to a June 4 meeting of the 
commission, and the report in the Washington Star indicated that 
Ford provoked ''a near uproar in the panel when on June 4, 1964 
he charged that outside forces were trying to pressure the commis- 
sion to decide in advance that Oswald was a solitary assassin.” 

I wonder if you would help the committee out by commenting on 
that report? 

President Ford. I have no recollection of that particular June 4 
meeting or any pressure that the commission received for any 
definitive conclusion. As other members of the commission, I think, 
will testify, we had a unanimous vote as to the fact that Lee 
Harvey Oswald committed the assassination and all other decisions 
of the commission were also unanimous. 

There was no pressure. We operated as a unit of seven members 
who fortunately all agreed. 

Mr. Fithian. I want to return briefly to the unanimous question 
in just a moment. But is it then your testimony that in your 
judgment the FBI had not decided prematurely, that there was no 
evidence that you had that the FBI withheld information from the 
commission or gave information to the commission that would 
make the Bureau look better instead of “everyd:hing that you asked 
for”? 

President Ford. I suspect that the FBI, after its investigation, 
came to the conclusion that Oswald was the assassin. I suspect 
there is evidence, reports, around the Bureau, or maybe over in our 
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files, that that was their conclusion, but I emphasize their conclu- 
sion did not determine the conclusion of the commission. What 
they came to as a conclusion was helpful to the commission, but it 
didn't decide for the commission what our conclusion was. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Fithian. I ask unanimous consent to ask one additional 
question. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Fithian. Mr. President, it has been reported many places 
that there was some difficulty in arriving at unanimity of the 
conclusiveness of the evidence for the final report and that in order 
to get the unanimity, which is the historical record now, certain 
very carefully drafted language, such as no evidence to the con- 
trary, or according to the evidence presented to us, and then the 
conclusion. Would you care to comment on the effort at drafting 
the report in such a way, did you have any problem arriving at the 
unanimity short of drafting some very careful, artful language? 

President Ford. There was a recommendation, as I recall, from 
the staff that could be summarized this way. No. 1, Lee Harvey 
Oswald was the assassin. Two, there was no conspiracy, foreign or 
domestic. 

The commission, after looking at this suggested language from 
the staff, decided unanimously that the wording should be much 
like this, and I am not quoting precisely from the Commission staff, 
but I am quoting the substance. 

No. 1, that Lee Harvey Oswald was the assassin. 

No. 2, the Commission has found no evidence of a conspiracy, 
foreign or domestic. 

The second point is quite different from the language which was 
recommended by the staff. I think the Commission was right to 
make that revision and I stand by it today. 

Mr. Fithian. Well, thank you, Mr. President. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Thone. 

Mr. Thone. Welcome back, Mr. President. The hour is late. Just 
one question. There was no question but that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has a lot of background material on Lee Harvey 
Oswald that should have alerted them, I am sure did alert them, to 
the fact that he could very well have been a security problem. 
They also knew, as I understand it, as least one agent knew, that 
he was working in the Texas Book Depository. 

It is my understanding that that information was not then trans- 
mitted to the Secret Service. 

Do you have any thoughts or suggestions regarding this obvious 
breakdown in communication? 

President Ford. At one time I knew that whole story, but I must 
say I can't recall all of the details. 

I think the conclusion of the Commission was that there had to 
be a better liaison between the FBI and the Secret Service and/or 
any other agencies involved in intelligence, et cetera, and I trust 
and hope that that interrelationship has been improved. It wasn't 
the best at that time, as my memory serves me. 
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Mr. Thone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Edgar. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, want to welcome you to the committee today and thank 
you for your answers to our questions. 

Mr. President, was there a sitdown meeting of the Warren Com- 
mission with the FBI, the CIA, and the Secret Service at the very 
beginning of the Warren Commission's investigation to outline an 
investigative plan for the commission? 

President Ford. I do not recall any meeting of the full commis- 
sion with the Director of the FBI, the Director of CIA, and the 
Director of the Secret Service. I am not sure such a meeting was 
necessary or essential. 

Our first responsibility was to appoint a staff, which we did, and 
to layout a procedure by which we would investigate, et cetera. Mr. 
Rankin and the Chief Justice, if my memory is accurate, had the 
basic man to man relationship with the head of the FBI, the Secret 
Service and the CIA, and it is my feeling that that interrelation- 
ship was sufficient from the point of view of myself as a member of 
the commission. 

Mr. Edgar. Did the commission itself have an investigative plan? 

President Ford. Well, we have a plan that was under the direc- 
tion of the commission and implemented by the staff, and that was 
a very specific investigation method, procedure, and I think it 
worked. 

Mr. Edgar. The reason for my question is that we have uncov- 
ered some information that the Secret Service and the FBI and the 
CIA didn't talk together very well and did not share information 
with each other prior to the assassination, and that there is some 
evidence that even after the assassination each of them worked 
separately and apart from each other. Wouldn't it have been a 
proper role of the Warren Commission to act as a coordinating 
function between these agencies to get them to share information 
about Lee Harvey Oswald or about the investigation? 

President Ford. If you will return or look at, Congressman 
Edgar, the report of the commission, page 24, under subparagraph 
small (c), the report says, and I will read it for you: 

The ^mmission has concluded that there was insufficient liaison and coordina- 
tion of information between the Secret Service and other Federal agencies necessar- 
ily concerned with Presidential protection. 

It goes on, but that is a summary of the rest of the paragraph. 

Yes, I think we found there was insufficient liaison, coordination, 
before the assassination. I don't think it was necessarily required 
that they have liaison afterwards in the course of the investigation. 
To do their respective responsibilities effectively, cooperation was 
essential before the assassination. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. 

Moving to another area. In reference to the disciplinary action of 
the 17 agents of the FBI, to the best of your recollection, when did 
you first come to know about the disciplinary action? 
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President Ford. To be honest with you, I did not know of that 
disciplinary action at any time while I was a member of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. Edgar. Do you think that knowledge of that information 
would have been helpful to the commission in light of the fact that 
J. Edgar Hoover indicated that part of the reason for the disciplin- 
ary action was that the agents should have been aware of Lee 
Harvey Oswald's background and placed him on the security 
index? 

President Ford. It might have been helpful to the commission 
but I don't think it would have altered in any way the final 
recommendations or conclusions, I think we might have been 
helped by that information, but I don't think it would have varied 
other commission conclusions. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent for 2 additional minutes. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Edgar. Mr. President, you mentioned the importance of 
Officer Tippit. I wonder if you could speculate for us where Lee 
Harvey Oswald was going at the time of the shooting of Officer 
Tippit? 

President Ford. I have no immediate recollection of where he 
was going at that time. I would have to refresh my memory before 
I could give you any firm answer. 

Mr. Edgar. Did you have an opportunity as part of the commis- 
sion to retrace Lee Harvey Oswald's steps from his rooming house 
to the shooting of Mr. Tippit and then to the 

President Ford. Yes; I went to Dallas with the Chief Justice and 
we spent a full day not only interrogating Jack Ruby but going 
over precisely Oswald's movements as we understood them, during 
that whole period. We went, again I can't recall the number, by the 
house where the woman was on the porch, et cetera. 

Mr. Edgar. In that journey, did you also travel to Jack Ruby's 
apartment? 

President Ford. I don't recall that. 

Mr. Edgar. Let me just ask one final question, then. 

Mr. President, what would you do to improve the protection of 
the President of the United States? 

President Ford. Well, having experienced 30 months of their 
protection and their continuing protection at the present time, I 
think they do a very professional job. They are an outstanding 
group of people. They are well organized and have fine leadership. 

I only know firsthand that in two instances they did a very, very 
superb job in responding to an assassination attempt. In the case of 
Fromm in Sacramento, an agent, Larry Boondorf, really moved in 
effectively and quickly. 

In San Francisco, again, what was done I thought was very 
professional. I am very grateful as to how they handled themselves, 
what they have done, and the way they are organized. I know of no 
way you can improve it from my personal experience. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. President. 

No further questions. 
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Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd, is seeking additional 
recognition. 

Mr. Dodd. Just one question, if I may, and this will be the last 
one. I know you are running behind. 

Today you stated that there were a number of alleged incidents 
or facts that were relevant to one degree or another to the assassi- 
nation which you and the other members of the commission, or 
many of them, were not aware of at the time you served on the 
commission. 

You refer specifically to the existence of the Hosty letter and its 
contents, or its alleged contents; the allegations that Lee Harvey 
Oswald might have been an FBI informer; J. Edgar Hoover’s so- 
called second Oswald theory in 1959 when he was overseas; assassi- 
nation plots against Fidel Castro; and just recently here, in ques- 
tioning from Congressman Edgar, the disciplinary action that was 
taken against the agents in the FBI; things that you were not privy 
to at the time you were serving on the commission. I raise those 
points to ask you this question. 

Without — and I understand your answer with regard to the con- 
clusions in light of these additional revelations — but putting that 
aspect of it aside, the conclusions, in terms of an investigation, 
would you agree that the investigation of the Warren Commission, 
I mean that, for example, the witnesses interrogated, in light of 
these four or five facts or allegations that 1[ have just mentioned, in 
light of that, do you feel that the investigation of the Warren 
Commission would have called upon additional witnesses, that the 
investigatory process would have changed as a result of those addi- 
tional facts and information? 

President Ford. To a de^ee, but I do not believe that there 
would have been any significant change in the process or the 
methods. Obviously we wanted to have all information, including 
the information that you have related. Unfortunately, for various 
reasons, it was not made available to the commission. 

But I refer again to what I said earlier. I do not think our lack of 
information in those instances had any adverse impact on our 
conclusions or would have changed the conclusions. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine, is seeking additional 
recognition. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. President, again for your total 
cooperation and appearance here. 

I ask unanimous consent that JFK exhibits F-441 and F-442 be 
admitted in evidence at this point in the record. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, they may be admitted to 
the record at this point. 

[The above referred to JFK exhibits F-441 and F-442 were ad- 
mitted into evidence and follow:] 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT ' ' 
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I had a long talk this morning with Congressman Gerald Rj["(Gerry)^rd 
(R. -> Nlicliigan) in his office. He asked that I come up to see him. Upon arriving he 
told me* he wanted to talk in the strictest of confidence. This \vas agreed to. /I’ 

£ojL Ford told me he was somewhat disturbed about the manner xxi which 
' Chief Justici^Varren was carrying on his Chairmanship of the Presidential Commission.^ 
j He'e.xplairied that the first mistake that Warren made was his ^tempt to establish a j • - . 
i"one man commission** by appointing a Chief Counsel, Warret^Iney, that was his own '\i 
•protege. Ford stated th^ after the mention of Olney's name by the Chief Justice, at ^ * ) 
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.".'.ajority of the members of the Qommission desired to go along with the recopiitiendat^on 
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this letter, Katzenlxich recommended that the Commission make an immefeate*'' [ q; 
;ress release pointing out that the FBI report clearly showed ther.e w*as no intemationaa • 
:cnspiracy or collusion and tliat Oswald was a loner. Ford stated he was a minority o£i 
:ne that did not want to give out any press release until the Commission had had a ’ 3* 
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r2l,oach to Mohr 

9.e: Assassination oC the President 


I told Ford in strict confidence Miat the Director concurred withlus 
viewpoint. I mentioned that our investigation thus far had conclusively shown that 
Oswald ^)erated by himself and that Ruby additionally was a loner. However, FBI 
investigfjtion was still pending on a large number of rumors, speculation and gossip .• 
land it, therefore, would be quite unfair for the Commission to take a stand prior to 
all the evidence being turned in. Ford stated this was his point entirely and that 
although he was a minority of one he intended to stick to point, * ^ 

Ford told me that John McCone, Director of CIA, had, approximately 
one week ago, gone up to his office and told him that CIA had uncovered some 
"startling information** in the Oswald case, McCone proceeded to tell Ford tliat a 
source of CIA^s in Mexico had seen money exchange hands between Oswald and an ' 
.unknown Cuban Negro, Ford stated this excited him greatly inasmuch as it definitely 
tended to show there was arvanternatipnal connection inu^olved in tlie assassination, of 
fl^President. .A-ww' ^ 

I told Ford that apparently McCohe had failed to follow up on this matter, 

I mentioned that ClA*s source had recanted h is story and lu^indicated tlaLiL\vSL^ 
figment of his nation, however, to pYove the unslcHjLe tendencies of this source, 
the source ha d later c laimed t hat he was actually tellmg tlie t ruth. I pointed out that^w^- 
were still che win g sonie aiigT^ ^f tlusr~i^owever, the CIA source was obviously either 
unpabie of somewhat of psychopathic liar. Ford stated he could certainly see tMs. 

Ford indicated he would keep me thorouglUy advised as lo the activities of 
the Commission, He stated this Vv’ould liave to be on a confidential basis, however, he 
thought it should be done. He also asked if he could call me from time to time and 
straighten, out questions in his mind concerning our investigation. I told him by all 
j means he should do this. He reiterated that our relation sliip would, of course, remain 
confidential. 

We have had excellent relations with Congressman Ford for many years. 
He has been given an autographed copy of the Dircctor*s book *'A Study of Communism** 
lad has been in touch with my office on numerous occasions in the past. • 


1 


'ACTION: 


“"'v. 


Contact will be maintained with Congressman Ford. ^ 
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JFK Exhibit F-442 


LiMT Il!) ST AT I-S'COJ^^^ VMF.NT 

Memorandum 


Mr. Mohr 


C. D. DcLoaclv;/ 






i;ojHcr: 


Oc i i ■' c-'.-'v 

LEE HARVEY OSWALD 

INTERNAL SECURITY - R ' 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CCTMMISSION * 


December 17, 1963 



't “^‘3 

^ tS 

. I bilked with Congressman Gerald Ford (R -Mi ch igan j at hi s j!>f fi c g at 1:45 PI 
:is afternoon. The facts concerning the allegations he 

,w Oswald receive $6, 500 in the Cuban Consulate, Mexi^ City, on September 18, 1963, 

;d the recanting of such false facts were made very clear to Congressman Ford. \ y ! 
a told me he was glad to geLthe further facts concerning the matter, particularly , . •* 

view of thW story that John^cCone^f CIAJiad told him originally. H t / y} '*-• 

. b~‘ . *-•. A 

•■'With respect to the meeting of the Presidential Commission on Deceml^eij If 
53, Congressman Ford told me that the members of the Commission, including the>^>. 
'ief Justice, • agreed unanimously that no preliminary release should be made to the'^^ 
*3SS regarding the facts as outlined in the FBI report, ‘ 

Chief Justice Warren told the Commission that they should strive t^ have 
hearings completed and the findings made public prior to July, 1964, when tl^ v j 
^iden tial- campaigns will begin to get hot. He stated it would be unfair to prcs*entv ' 

? findings after July, 1964, / ' / S ' ’ ^ * 

1 • * u \ . 

^ Several members of the Commission indicated that Oswald*s handiwitten'^ 
liements in'the exnibits section of the report should be typed out for clearer p'?cj:sal, ^ 
-r.kin was instructed to contact our liaison man, Inspector Malley, in this rcg?.rd. J *’ 

7 . There was no criticism of the FBI at yosterday^s meeting. There were 
. aliegations made by any one^includmg the Chief Justice, that the FBI had leaked . 
rtions of this report, I again went over very carefully with Congressman Ford the 
:t the FBI had not had any "leaks" whatsoever, I told him we were well aware that the 
partment had done considerable balking; furthermore, it now appeared somewhat 
>vio*js that members of the Commission were beginning to leak the report. I referred 
triis week^s issue of "Newsweek" magazine wliich contains a rather clear analysis 
the report. I told Congressmaa Ford that "Newsweek" was owned by the "Washington 
tI" and tint apparently some one was trying to curry favor, I told )um we, of course, 
net get along very well with cither the '*^Vashington Post" or "Nowsw'cek. " He . 
plied tiat he was in tlie same boat, tliat he liked neither one of these publications. 
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;o DeLoacli to Mohr 



12/17/63 

Lee Harvey Oswald 

IS-R • 

The Presidential Cominissioa 

1 . , 


- / 1 , 


-1 Con^rcssma.n Ford in strict- confidence thn.t apparently Chief Justice Warren was 
'.le close to Drew Pearson and obviously used Pearson from tinne to time to get 
oughts across to the general 'public. I mentioned Pearson's articlsof December H-16j 
33 . I told Congressman Ford as he well. knew 98% of the facts in these articles - ^ - 
ore absolutely false, - , ^ 

Congressman Ford told me that several members had bean somewliat ~ - 
rprised, however, pleased that the FBI's report had been in narrative form rather 
an written in a straightforward factual manner. I told him this, of course, was . 
r the convenience of the Commission. He then mentioned Chief Justice V/arren 
i expressed the desirability of seeing the actual reports which back up those in 
rrative form. I told him the Director had issued very specific instructions that 
ese reports be made ready for the Commission. I told him they were quite lengthy 
i would be considerable material to wade tlirough. _ ^ 

Two members of the Commission brought up the fact that they still 
i.re not convinced that the President had been shot from the sixth floor window 
the Texas Book Depository. These members failed to understand the trajectory 
the slugs that killed the President. He stated he felt this point would be discussed ' 
rther but, of course, would represent no problem. • • . 

V " . * * ■ 

Three members of the Commission expressed disappointment that ■ 

- E^vBaughman, former jC hi ef_of Secret Service, had seen fit to make a number of ill- 
•ised\emarks concerning the operations of the Secret Service in the press. The 
mmission does not agree W’ith Baughman and criticized him quite thoroughly. They 
vertheless plan to call him before the Commission and take testimony.. 


At the Commission meeting yesterday, Lee Rankin, the Chief Counsel, 

5 authorized to hire two so-called ’’technicians" who will assist him in research and 
. elopment of the Commission's findings. The Commission was told by Rankin tiiat 

.50 men were skilled attorneys. One of these individuals is named Adams,* 

ormer Police Commissioner in New York. Another individual is a person by the 

.me of Jenner, an attorney from Chicago. The Commission was advised 

both of these men are a\'ailable for immediate employment. Congressman Ford 
ited he raised the question as to checking the backgrounds of these individuals. He 
•3 told by Rankin that. both of them had very satisfactory backgrounds and belonged 
;io organizations inimical to the best interest of the U, S. Government. 


■ Upon leaving Congressman Ford advised me tliat he \vUl be in Michigan 
skiing' vacation with his wife and children between December 22, 1963 and 
l\ry 1, 1964. He stated I sliould call him at any time his ^ssistance was needed. 


V 
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TJic Presidential Commission 
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otated he had one problem. He wanted to tal^e the FBI report with him yet : 

^ had nO'lkvay of transporting it in complete safety. I told liim I felt the Director 
ould wai^ him to borrow from us one of our Agent briefcases that contains a lock. 

« stated this would be ideal and he would appreciate loan of i briefcase very much.' 

CTION: ■ ^ - ' V - 

This matter will be foil owe (5 very closely. If there are no objections, 
^yLll deliver an Agent briefcase contaming a lock to Congressman Ford tomorrow. 



Chairman Stokes. Mr. President, at the conclusion of a witness' 
testimony before this committee, he is entitled under our rules to 5 
minutes. He may take that 5 minutes for the purpose of comment- 
ing upon his testimony or explaining it or expanding upon it in any 
way, and I would extend to you at this time 5 minutes for that 
purpose. 

President Ford. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will not take that time. I do wish to express my appreciation to 
you, the committee members, and the staff for their consideration. 
It has been a pleasure to be here. I will give my time to my former 
associates on the commission, John Sherman Cooper and John 
McCloy, who I am sure will be very helpful in expanding or im- 
proving on my observations here this morning. 

I thank you very, very much. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, Mr. President, for not only the 
time you have expended with our staff and Mr. Cornwell prior to 
your appearance here today, but taking time out of what we know 
is a very busy schedule to appear here and to offer the testimony 
we have received this morning. 

As one of your former colleagues here in the House, it has been 
an honor to have had you here. 

President Ford. Give my best to everybody. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, we certainly will. 

All persons are requested to remain in their seats for security 
reasons until President Ford has left the room. 

Professor Blakey. 

Mr. Blakey. Our next two witnesses this morning, Senator 
Cooper and Mr. McCloy, will be called as a panel. 

Mr. Cooper received an A.B. degree from Yale University in 
1923, and and LL.B. from Harvard Law School in 1925. He served 
the State of Kentucky as U.S. Senator from 1947 through 1949, 
1953 through 1955, and 1957 through 1973. Currently he is in 
private practice in Washington, D.C. as counsel of Covington & 
Burling. 
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Mr, McCloy received an A.B. degree from Amherst College in 
1916 and an LL.B. degree from Harvard Law School in 1921. He is 
admitted to practice in New York and the District of Columbia, 
Currently he is in private practice in New York with the firm of 
Bilbank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time it would be appropriate to call both 
Senator Cooper and Mr. McCloy. 

Chairman Stokes. The committee calls both witnesses. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN SHERMAN COOPER AND JOHN J. McCLOY 

Chairman Stokes. Gentlemen, would you raise your right hands. 
Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give before this 
committee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. McCloy. I do. 

Mr. Cooper. I do. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, you may be seated. 

The Chair recognizes counsel for the committee, Mr. Gary Corn- 
well. 

Mr. Cornwell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Would you have identified for the record, 
counsel, the gentleman who has so ably assisted President Ford 
and who will be assisting these gentlemen? 

Mr. Cornwell. It is Mr, Dave Belin. He was a member of the 
Warren Commission staff and he has been here as counsel for the 
President. 

Mr. McCloy. He is not acting as counsel for me. I know him and 
have great respect for him but he is not here as my counsel. 

Mr. Cornwell. Senator Cooper, I am sure that the committee 
will wish to explore with you whatever areas you may wish to 
elaborate on or that you may have any disagreement with in 
respect to the President's testimony. I just have one question I 
would like to ask you. 

You are quoted as stating in a televised broadcast recently that 
there were disagreements among the commission members, that, 
and I quote: 

I think the most serious one of the ones that come to me most vividly, of course, it 
the question of whether or not the first shot went through President Kennedy and 
then through Governor Connally. 

Would you mind explaining to us the nature of that disagree- 
ment and how it was resolved? 

Senator Cooper. If you don't mind, may I make just a short 
preliminary statement? 

First, I do want to thank the chairman and members of the 
committee for inviting the remaining members of the Warren Com- 
mission to be here. I think it has importance that we can give you 
our view of our work, our responsibilities, at a time 14 years before 
this date. 

Also, I appreciate the fact that recent studies and events in the 
intelligence community have raised new questions which have 
caused you to conduct this investigation. 

I would like to say that I agree wholeheartedly with the state- 
ment made by President Ford. We conducted our investigation, in 
the way he explained. I don't know whether you will go into that 
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question with me, but we were not pressured in any way by any 
person or by any organization. We made our own decisions, as the 
President had asked us to do, and as we determined to do on the 
basis of what we thought was right and objective. 

We knew each other. I had known every member of the commis- 
sion before in some way. I cannot say we were intimate friends but 
we did know each other. 

We did have disagreements at times in the commission and, as I 
have noted, I think the chief debate grew out of the question as to 
whether there were two shots or three shots and whether the same 
shot that entered President Kennedy’s neck penetrated the body of 
Governor Connally. 

The original judgment of the FBI, the Secret Service, and the 
CIA was that there were three shots. I don’t think that convinced 
us except as a statement by people, many of them who were 
familiar with ballistics. 

This question troubled me greatly. If not the first witness, one of 
the first witnesses, was Governor Connally of Texas. I remember 
very clearly this testimony. He said, “I heard a shot, I turned 
immediately to the right, and looked over mv shoulder in the 
direction of the Texas School Book Depository.’^ Later, he said, 
am familiar with firearms and I knew the shot came from that 
direction. I then turned back, I wanted to look at the President, 
over my left shoulder. In turning back, I knew I was struck by a 
bullet.” He then fell or was pulled into the lap of his wife who was 
sitting to his left in the jumpseat, and he said, while lying there, he 
heard a shot and there fell over on him, into, I believe his hands, 
brain tissue, which, of course, he believed came from the President. 

We heard later the testimony of ballistics experts. Some contend- 
ed that because of the time element and relying to some degree 
upon the Zapruder films and other films, that is was not possible to 
turn off three shots in such a limited specified time. Others testi- 
fied that certainly there was the time, that the rifle was a perfect 
rifle for that kind of firing, that the alinement was correct, there 
was a slight deviation at the end, but it was perfectly possible with- 
in the area and time space, which was I think between 5 seconds 
and 8 seconds. 

I must say, to be very honest about it, that I held in my mind 
during the life of the Commission, as I have since, that there had 
been three shots and that a separate shot struck Governor Connal- 
ly. It was determined, as shown in the report of the Commission, 
which I can read to you, but I know you are familiar with the 
report. It states there was disagreement on this issue, particularly 
as the subject was debated, that there were different opinions 
about it. 

The majority believed that the same shot struck both President 
Kennedy and Governor Connally, but the report ended by saying, 
in effect, whatever was the fact, whether there was one, whether 
two or three shots, that it did not alter the conclusion of the 
Commission that Oswald was the sole assassin and there was no 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Cornwell. Mr. McCloy, again I am sure the committee may 
wish to explore with vou whatever comments you may have in 
light of the President's testimony and which you may agree or 
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disagree with, but I would like to ask you about one subject matter. 
In an interview with our staff previously, and I hope I am quoting 
you substantially accurately, you expressed the view that the Com- 
mission did have enough time to reach its conclusions, but that you 
were greatly disturbed by the rushed composition and writing of 
the report. 

I wonder if you would explain that to us and comment upon it, if 
you would. 

Mr. McCloy. I will be very glad to. I would like to read a very 
brief statement from some notes about my general attitude toward 
this examination and the conclusions which we arrived at 14 years 
ago. 

With respect to this particular question that you put to me, there 
was a book called I think, “Rush to Judgment,'' or some such title, 
and I had that in mind when I received this inquiry. There was no 
“rush to judgment." We came to a judgment in due course. There 
were some questions of style in regard to the preparation of the 
report where I would like to have had sort of a lawyer-like chance 
to make it a little more clear, from my point of view, as to what 
our conclusions were, but I had no question whatever about the 
substance of the report. 

As I say, it had only been a matter of style and I had a feeling at 
the end we were rushing a little bit the last few days to get to print 
rather than to arrive at any conclusions. We had already arrived 
at our conclusions. It was just a matter of putting them into good 
form. 

I may anticipate some of your questions in this very brief state- 
ment I will read from my notes here, but I would like to put one or 
two points before you, if I may. 

You, of course, know I was appointed by President Johnson to 
this Commission. He called me up personally and asked me to 
serve, and he referred to some of my prior experience in govern- 
ment. I had known President Johnson before and he was aware of 
some earlier work I had done in the investigative field. I gathered 
that this was one of the reasons why he desired to have me serve. 

He personally enlisted, I think, all our services, and we all had a 
deep sense of responsibility to present to the President and to the 
people the facts, all the facts, relating to the assassination. 

I believe that the Commission did aquit itself of that responsibili- 
ty. I had a strong impression after our first meeting with the 
Commission, which we had early on, that each of the men — let's 
put it this way, not one of the members of the Commission had any 
prior conceptions as to facts surrounding the assassination. As 
Chief Justice Warren very bluntly put it, “truth is our only goal." 

There are one or two things that I would like to say in addition 
to the reaffirmation of my belief that the report of the Commission 
does contain all the essential facts surrounding the assassination, I 
think it has stood well the test of time, and in short, I think it is a 
straightforward, objective, and reliable report of the essential cir- 
cumstances of that great crime. 

I don't want to reexamine all of the evidence or defend the 
conclusions here. Probably, if I tried to defend them, it would take 
up too much time in the first place, and in the second place, it 
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probably wouldn't be looked upon as an objective analysis when I 
got through with it. 

But I do wish to point out one or two things that I think have 
not been sufficiently stressed, as far as I can tell, in the course of 
this investigation. We are, in New York, handicapped by the fact 
we don't have any newspapers and we can't follow from day to day 
what has transpired down here. But I would like to attempt to put 
in perhaps better perspective before this committee the contribu- 
tions which were made to the essential integrity and accuracy of 
the report by the trained and conscientious investigators who took 
part in making it. 

And I would refer, first, to the much-maligned Dallas police 
force. I also refer, of course, to the FBI investigators and those of 
the CIA who were called on to assist, and the Secret Service and a 
number of other agencies. And, lastly, I would like to do justice to 
the Commission itself and its staff in arriving at these conclusions. 
These factors have not been sufficiently stressed either here, so far 
as I know, and indeed, in any of the commentaries I have seen over 
the years. 

By and large, I would say that we had the benefit of very skilled 
and valuable investigative services in the course of reaching our 
conclusions. 

In the course of our work, I had ample opportunity to come in 
contact with the people that were doing this work and I have, 
generally, a very favorable impression of the quality of that work. 
And coming back for a moment to the Dallas police force, I think it 
was rather remarkable the way that police force, bedeviled as they 
were by newspaper reporters and the press at that point and by 
the other pressures they were under, performed and that they 
should be given credit for the prompt and, in many cases, excellent 
police work which resulted in the very early apprehension of the 
assassin. 

The Dallas police were responsible for the early collection of 
evidence which came to be of vital significance and they were also 
beset by all of these other agencies that were pounding around 
them at the time, including those of the Commission. I was rather 
impressed with the way they handled themselves in spite of the 
fact that there was a great dereliction of duty in connection with 
the provisions they made for the security of Oswald, resulting in 
his death. But my point is, in spite of that, you can't and shouldn't 
deny the Dallas police credit for an assiduous and, I think, prompt 
and efficient bit of police work. 

The FBI made some mistakes and some misinterpretations, and 
we criticized them for the lack of full surveillance of Oswald that 
they probably should have undertaken before the assassination. 
But their work generally, I think, was of rather high order, and I 
don't see that, as President Ford said, the mistakes, such as I can 
recall them now, had any relevancy or any reflection upon the 
conclusions which the Commission reached. 

I would refer to the staff of the Commission itself, which has 
already been referred to by President Ford. It is not true we didn't 
have our own investigative facilities. There was a very distin- 
guished group of litigating lawyers that constituted the staff I 
remember I was called upon to make suggestions as to who we 
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might get from my knowledge of the bar. We had a very impressive 
list and they did excellent work. 

It is not true, as has been alleged, that we relied entirely on the 
agencies of the Government. Mr. Ford has brought that all out. I 
subscribe to what he said. 

But I would also like to refer to the Commission itself. The 
Commission itself had considerable ability, in terms of experience 
in investigative procedures. Here is Judge Cooper; he was also a 
judge as well as a Senator. He was a county judge in Kentucky, 
and I am sure in connection with that position he had a great deal 
of experience in investigative work and in balancing judgments on 
evidence. 

Hale Boggs, who is deceased, had a lot of investigative work in 
the House, certainly. I don’t know that he ever held an office as a 
prosecuting attorney, but Senator Russell, who is also now dead, 
had been, as I recall, a county attorney or prosecuting attorney. 

Justice Warren, himself, had been not only the former Governor 
of the State of California, but he had been attorney general and I 
think he had been a State prosecuting officer before that. 

You know the experience of Allen Dulles. As for myself, I don’t 
want to overemphasize it, but I spent 10 years of my life on a case 
which people have now forgotten about, but it was a rather famous 
case at one time. It was called the Black Tom case. It involved 
litigation— you probably heard of it— it had international and na- 
tional prominence, at one time. It is hard to conceive of any experi- 
ence that required any more exacting or more sustained investiga- 
tive work than that litigation did. 'The outcome of it finally didn’t 
take place until just before the beginning of World War II. It 
related to crimes that had been committed by the German Govern- 
ment in this country while we were neutral in World War I — 
murder, arson, explosions, and sabotage were involved. I won’t go 
into all the details of it, but it took years of my time and experi- 
ence, and I had rather extensive investigative training as a result 
of it. 

I am simply saying that this Commission was far from a naive 
group. V^en the President asked me to take this position, he 
referred to my Black Tom experience. He said, you have a reputa- 
tion for having some investigative experience. But he said, what I 
have in mind is something in the nature of the royal Commission 
which the British made such good use of and still do. 

It was something after that pattern that he was thinking in 
terms of the Presidential Commission that he set up. I don’t know 
if that throws a great deal of light on what his motivations were, 
but certainly he put a great deal of pressure on us in terms of the 
responsibility that he was putting on our shoulders. He was clearly 
very sensitive of how important an investigation this was. 

So, I think the combination of the investigative experience, of 
not only the staff but of the Commission itself, was rather impres- 
sive. They weren’t, as I say, naive. They had the know-how and the 
experience of weighing facts and evidence. It may be some of them 
didn’t attend all the formal meetings, but the record doesn’t show 
what work they did do outside of meetings. For example, I person- 
ally traced every step that I think that Oswald took after he 
committed the crime. 
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I sat there in the little cubbyhole he had from which he shot at 
the school depository; I worked and reworked the bolt of the rifle. I 
have had a good bit of experience with firearms and I knew a good 
bit about ballistics. I spent a lot of time in match shooting, using 
bolt-action rifles. And I tested for myself what I thought a man 
could do in terms of firing that particular rifle. And the contacts 
that we had with the various witnesses and the staff, none of which 
are a part of the record, are perhaps not understood, I think if you 
had a realization of all this work, you would find that the Commis- 
sion as a whole was really most assiduous in terms of its applica- 
tion to its task. It didn^t simply sit back and accept something that 
was handed to it. 

Perhaps I would suggest that the sum total of the experience, of 
the investigative experience of the Commission far exceeded that of 
all the commentators that came along after the event and broke 
into print purporting to be experts in the matter. 

We, of course, had some questions and differences of view; we 
talked to each other — Senator Cooper, I recall, had considerable 
doubt about this question of the path of the bullet which hit 
Connally. If I may just draw for a minute on my personal experi- 
ence — perhaps I shouldn't do this — but it influenced my judgment. 
It was an important element in arriving at my own judgment in 
regard to that bullet, the so-called single bullet theory. 

Twice in my life, and I am sure a number of people in this room 
may have had a somewhat similar experience, I stood right along- 
side of a man as he was shot. The first man — it was in World War I 
in France — was killed. The second man recovered from his wound. 
The circumstances of the second experience were really quite 
amazing. I am convinced, after my experience, that on occasion, 
when you are shot, you don't know the minute you are hit. There 
is a sort of a perceptible period following the impact before you get 
the full realization that you have been hit. 

In the first case, it was a fellow officer in World War I. We were 
not far apart and he quietly said, ''Jack, I think I am hit." He 
shortly collapsed subsequently and died of his wound. 

The other experience, which is almost unbelievable, was in 
Berlin when we were rehearsing for the reception of President 
Truman, who was going to visit us at the American headquarters 
in Berlin after the war. I had been, as you know, an official of the 
Government, Military Governor, and later High Commissioner for 
Germany, and Gen. Lucius Clay, my predecessor as Military Gover- 
nor was with me, and we began to rehearse the ceremony because 
President Truman was coming along that afternoon to visit the 
headquarters. 

We were rehearsing, for example, who would step up and first 
shake hands with the President, when the bugles should sound off, 
et cetera — "You are going to do this and you that." There was a 
friend of mine who was on Clay's staff and who later became a 
very distinguished jurist in Massachusetts. He became Chief Judge 
of the Supreme Judicial Court. His name was Cutter, and we 
designated him to pose as the President. 

We said, "you are going to be President Truman, you are going 
to be the President and are to stand here." We started through the 
rehearsal. This was in front of the headquarters in Berlin and, by 
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George, Cutter turned to me at a certain point, sort of hesitated 
and said, ^^Jack, I think Fm shot,^’ and in a little while, he col- 
lapsed. You can imagine what a tizzy that created. 

There were Secret Service people all around. Here was the man 
we were setting out to impersonate the President of the United 
States who was shot. And here again there was a very definite 
perceptible period following the shooting before he fully realized he 
was hit. 

I know Governor Connally very well; I have shot quail with him 
and I know he's a good shot and I know he is familiar with 
firearms. Frankly, I don't think he knew exactly when he was hit. 
I saw his recent testimony — at least somebody reported to me, 
perhaps indirectly, that he wasn't as certain now as when he first 
appeared before us — before our Commission when he said he was 
sure it wasn't the same shot which hit President Kennedy which 
hit him. I don't know where that bullet could have gone if it didn't 
go through Governor Connally. Moreover, Governor Connally 
didn't know until the next day, I think it was, that he had been 
shot in the hand, as well as in the body. 

I am suggesting that the certainty which he felt earlier isn't 
entirely reliable. The Germans have a word for it. They call it the 
“nachschlag." I believe those who had been close to places where 
people have been shot are frequently aware of a perceptible delay 
on the part of the victim in registering an awareness of the shot. 

Insofar as the conspiracy issue is concerned, there has been so 
much talk about it that I don't think I need to dwell on it any 
further. I no longer feel we simply had no credible evidence or 
reliable evidence in proof of a conspiracy, but I rather think the 
weight of evidence is affirmatively against the existence of a con- 
spiracy, though it falls short of proof 

I know how difficult, and you all know how difficult it is, to 
prove a negative. Somebody may pop up at some point and come 
forth with some affirmative testimony that would be credible when 
you have not been able to find it. But we weren't able to find it in 
spite of all our rather extensive efforts. And I think we inquired of 
every agency that purported to have any information about it and 
all of the reports which came back to us were negative. 

I wouldn't know what kind of an agency could have told Oswald 
to stand ready in Dallas to shoot the President of the United States 
or at some other point when the opportunity arose. It was hard for 
me to concoct a conspiracy, whether with the assistance of Oswald 
or not, when there were so many fortuitous circumstances. Oswald 
clearly, in my judgment and everybody else's judgment, I think, 
who purports to be objective about it, was the undisputed assassin 
of the President of the United States, and that in a very brutal 
manner he indisputably killed Tippit closely following the assassi- 
nation. He also had tried to kill General Walker. If Walker hadn't 
pulled his head back the minute of the shot, he would have been a 
goner, too. 

Oswald, the evidence shows, was a killer and he was a loner. 
Having said that, my chief objective is now to try to give this 
committee the conviction that the Warren Commission was a 
rather well-equipped organization, because of its experience and 
because of the standing of the members, to perform its duties. This 
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is relative to the question as to what should he done if this situa- 
tion arose again. 

This is something that has heen puzzling me as to what one 
should do, because I know the disrepute in which the findings of 
the Commission, our Commission, have heen held. The Gallup 
Polls, I have heen told, have shown that some 80 percent didn’t 
believe our report to have been thorough and reliable. 

I didn’t talk this over with President Ford, but I was interested 
when he was asked the question. He said he thought he would do 
pretty much the same thing as President Johnson did. I had rather 
come to that conclusion myself because I have the feeling — this 
may be too subjective — that the Commission was a very thorough 
bipartisan unit, got together and hammered out an objective, reli- 
able report. It did act in somewhat the same manner as the royal 
Commissions of Great Britain have done in the past. They have 
proven to be a rather effective form of investigating body. 

I would hesitate to put legislation on the books now that would 
tend to set a rigid form for future investigations. I think you have 
to deal with the situations as they develop. I do believe that things 
have improved and some defects disclosed. I believe better commu- 
nication between investigating ^encies is apt to take place in the 
future, partially due to the criticism we made in our report of the 
prior work of the FBI in terms of surveillance, as well as in the 
findings of this committee. I don’t know, however, that you can 
today sit down and work out a piece of legislation that ought to 
cover all future assassination. Let’s hope that we never have a 
recurrence. 

Suppose I just stop here and let you carry on with any other 
questions you may have, and I will try to answer them to the best 
of my ability. 

Mr. Cornwell. Thank you. That answered my question and I 
have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, counsel. Do any other members of 
the committee have questions? 

Mr. Sawyer, the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Sawyer. Just more of an observation than a question. I 
think that the most puzzling and unsatisfactory part of the conclu- 
sions of the Warren Commission, to me, had always been the 
single-bullet theory. I had trouble with that. I think that the evi- 
dence that has been produced before this committee, and what I 
think was a superior scientific analysis by some NASA people who 
worked with that question, I think, at least in this committee 
member’s opinion, has made me a total convert to the single-bullet 
theory, and I think we have, to any reasonable mind, now proved 
that beyond a reasonable doubt. 

I don’t think there was any deficiency in the Warren Commis- 
sion members. I just think that there was a superior scientific 
analysis of it, particularly one that made use of a still picture from 
the opposite side of the street of Magruder which, by placement of 
things in a car, was able to position Mr. Connally in the car at a 
position laterally, considerably to the left of the President, which I 
had never really appreciated before. So that it was their conclusion 
that the bullet that went through the President’s neck could not 
have missed Governor Connally. 
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Mr. McCloy. I don’t think it could have missed Connally. I think 
we were a little lax in the Commission in connection with the use 
of those X-rays. I was rather critical of Justice Warren at that 
time. I thought he was a little too sensitive of the sensibilities of 
the family. He didn’t want to have put into the record some of the 
photographs and some of the X-rays taken at the time. 

We took the testimony of course, of the doctors and probably 
with the X-rays — we wouldn’t have been able to read the X-rays if 
we hadn’t had the doctors’ testimony. I believe later on a more 
thorough examination of those pictures and the X-rays and photo- 
graphs with the respective positions of the President and Connally 
did produce a more convincing proof of where that bullet went. 

As I say, I don’t know where else it could have gone. I have 
talked with Governor Connally about it on a number of occasions, 
and I was very much interested to see he was a little shaken the 
last time he testified here. He had a conviction earlier that it was a 
second bullet that hit him. 

Mr. Sawyer. I think we have had some evidence that would tend 
to bear out Governor Connally’s recollection. I think there has 
been considerable evidence now that the first bullet missed every- 
thing, and it was the second bullet that hit the President and 
Governor Connally which then coincides with his testimony be- 
cause he probably would not have heard the shot that hit him. But 
in any event, I also wanted to commend you on your conclusionary 
statement in the Warren Commission that there was no evidence of 
a conspiracy because you, as a lawyer, I am sure, appreciate about 
as far as you can go in proving a negative is to say that there was 
no evidence of the affirmative. 

Mr. McCloy. That’s right. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McCloy 
and Senator Cooper, it is wonderful to see you again, particularly 
you. Senator Cooper. I remember meeting you on a number of 
occasions when you served in the Senate. It is a pleasure to see you 
here this morning. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you. Pardon me, could you speak just a 
little bit louder? 

Mr. Dodd. I will try and speak a little more clearly. It is nice to 
see you here this morning. I would like to just ask you, if I could, 
one question. You heard this morning the testimony of President 
Ford. 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Dodd. And I specifically asked him some questions with 
regard to a memo that was drafted by Mr. DeLoach from the FBI 
pursuant to a conversation. 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Dodd. That then Congressman Ford had with Mr. DeLoach. 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Dodd. At the outset of the Warren Commission hearings. 
President Ford, in his response to my question this morning, indi- 
cated that it was not an uncommon thing for a Member of Con- 
gress to have a relationship with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
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tion, have someone there you might know, talk over things with 
and so forth. That was the gist, as I understood it, in part anyway, 
of his answer to my question. 

My question to you. Senator Cooper, is this: As a member of the 
Warren Commission and also as a Member of Congress, at the time 
that the Warren Commission began its work, did you have any 
such meetings or interviews with anyone from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation or the Central Intelligence Agency which you initi- 
ated on your own to report in a confidential way the happenings of 
executive sessions of the Warren Commission? 

Senator Cooper. First, I never initiated nor did the FBI ever 
initiate any conversation or correspondence with me. I met Mr. 
Hoover socially. I never talked to him about anything connected 
with his work. We just met him. I knew Mr. McCone chiefly 
because my wife was from California and had known him. It hap- 
pened his wife was from my State, Kentucky. We saw each other 
socially, but never during this time or after did we ever discuss the 
work of the Warren Commission or the work of the CIA as it 
applied to the Warren Commission. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Cooper. I never discussed with the Secret Service during 
this time any of their duties or their responsibilities outside the 
hearings. After it was over, 2 or 3 years later, I was accompanying 
President Johnson to Kentucky on a trip. Mr. Youngblood of the 
Secret Service was in the car with us. President Johnson got out 
and spoke to everybody on a country road for 50 miles. Mr. 
Youngblood turned around and said — I was in the same car — he 
said, “you remember what I told you?^^ As he had told the Commis- 
sion, it is almost impossible to protect the President who wants to 
see the people. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Cooper. I was asked this one question, and I am not 
going to take up your time, but in order that my first answer may 
not be misconstrued, would it be permissible for me to make two or 
three comments? 

Mr. Dodd. Certainly. 

Senator Cooper. First, I would like you to consider the difference 
in the time from 1963 to date. The FBI, at that time, was headed 
by Mr. Hoover who had been appointed Director continuously. He 
had, I would say, a good reputation. I don't think anybody ever 
thought about the CIA meddling in internal affairs. 

The shock of the President's death called for an immediate inves- 
tigation. It actually lay in the jurisdiction of Texas. There was no 
law that would permit the Congress to investigate. We were given 
that right by statute, also the right to subpena witnesses and also 
to give immunity. 

We never gave immunity to anyone. We provided complete pro- 
tection to witnesses — right of attorney, right of record, right to 
cross-examine, and open hearing if they desired. Only Mr. Lane 
asked for an open hearing. We also had advisers sitting in with us 
from Texas: Mr. Jaworski, well-known today, the president of the 
American Bar Association; also Mr. Louis Powell, now Justice 
Powell of the Supreme Court, sat in at times. They took turns. And 
Mr. Eberstadt of New Orleans, former president of the American 
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Bar Association. Now, I just want to say this. As far as the killing 
of the late President Kennedy, we will always remember it with 
sadness. There is no evidence of any kind except that is directed 
toward Oswald: his rifle was purchased under an assumed name, 
but directed to his post office box; the cartridge shells which were 
down on the floor; the tests which showed that this was the only 
rifle which had the markings which were shown on the bullets; the 
fact that a man was seen by several witnesses, not identified, but 
seen in the window with the general description of what he looked 
like; his flight immediately; the fact that within a few minutes it 
was radioed that the killer perhaps came from the Texas Book 
Depository and radio cars were circling the city. 

That is the reason Tippit was circling the city; the fact Tippit 
was killed and his killing witnessed by several witnesses brought 
Oswald to the Texas police offices. The police had already found 
the cartridges and the rifles and the bag in the Texas School 
Depository and within a half an hour, those facts were known. 

Now, people have said that somebody told them that they saw 
somebody on the railroad bank or saw somebody going over the 
bank, but no one has ever been able to show any cartridges, any 
rifle, any pistol, no one has ever found anything other than the 
evidence about Oswald. 

I would like that to be known; these facts are in the summary 
which I think is a very good one. The intelligence investigation 
under the leadership of Senator Church, which I know has helped 
cause this investigation by you, points out that the agencies did not 
disclose certain facts to us and that certain plots were going on. At 
the time we were in session, they should have been disclosed to us. 
They were not disclosed to us. We knew nothing about them. 

There was no testimony of conspiracy — Oswald^s efforts to get in 
touch with the Soviets and with the Cuban Fair Play groups in 
New York were rebuffed, rebuffed at every step — I think he felt he 
was a failure and for the United States and for President Kennedy 
and all of us. He knew he was a failure at ever}rthing he tried, 
frustrated, with a very sad life, but he was a Marxist. Very curious, 
at the age of about 13 years, he began to study Marxism and he 
kept on in his writing, affirming that he was a Marxist. 

Probably he did want to show himself as a great, supreme Marx- 
ist. Rather, like the anarchists of the last century, he didn't care if 
he was killed or not. They just wanted to be known. 

We found no trace of any conspiracy. Our staff not only received 
the reports from these agencies, they examined them. They ques- 
tioned them. They went to the files of the FBI and CIA to see if 
there were any informants, if Oswald was an informant. They did a 
thorough job and I join with President Ford and Mr. McCloy in 
praising them. But they did not disclose to us all the facts. 

I wanted to make this statement to make it clear that I concur 
wholly in what President Ford and Mr. McCloy have said, that we 
did our best. We found what we could at that time — the truth. If 
somebody else can find something else which we didn't find, that, 
of course, is a duty on their part, as is the truth. It will be the 
truth. 

I do make this final statement. I don't think many people have 
ever read the report. Who has read 26 volumes of this case? How 
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many read the summary? If you read the summary, it takes a long 
time. Everything is in there and one of the reasons I know few 
people have read the summary L, there are some very interesting 
little side stories in it, that newspapermen and others would have 
published. 

For example — and I will quit — the press dodger that was put out 
on the streets in Dallas. In this summary, it shows that that author 
just before he was discharged from the Army in Munich, he and a 
comrade demanded to go back to Dallas; they were trying to figure 
out ways they could make the quickest, and they said, we will go 
back to Dallas and we will infiltrate the John Birch and YAF and 
that^s what they did. 

I just have talked too long, but I congratulate you on the efforts 
you are making. I am very proud to come back, to speak on the 
disinterested effort we have made and I believe that, with all due 
respect, that the decisions we made, when we turned our final 
report over to President Johnson, will stand in history. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator, for your statement. 

Mr. McCloy, if I can I would like to just address the very same 
question I did to Senator Cooper, the first initial question I had for 
him, the same one I had in the light of the questioning, that I 
followed this morning with President Ford, and that is whether or 
not you, as a member of the Commission, at any time, whether 
during the organizational meetings of the Warren Commission or 
any time after that, initiated any contact on your own in a confi- 
dential manner to report or confide in those agencies with regard 
to the happenings of the Warren Commission? 

Mr. McCloy. No, I had no such contact. I saw their agents and 
talked to them but I initiated no contact with them whatever. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Time has expired. 

Any more members seeking recognition? 

Mr. McCloy. May I make one addition to the record. I don^t like 
to let that Berlin situation stand without pointing out the reason 
that Mr. Cutter was shot was because a major was cleaning his 
pistol three or four blocks from where this took place and the 
bullet came in and hit this man that was posing as President of the 
United States, and ever}d:hing quieted down after that. But it was 
an extraordinary circumstance. 

Chairman Stokes. Gentlemen, Mr. McCloy and Senator Cooper, 
on behalf of the committee, I want to thank both of you for having 
appeared here today and taken the time to give us the benefit of 
your observations with reference to the service you rendered while 
members of this very distinguished panel of Americans, and you 
certainly have been very helpful to this committee, and we also 
appreciate the time you have expended with our staff, and at this 
time, does counsel have something further? 

Mr. Cornwell. Before we adjourn, it might be a good idea to 
make a matter of record JFK exhibits F-476 and F-477, a chart of 
the Warren Commission and a photographic blowup of the Warren 
Commission members that have been displayed during the testimo- 
ny of the last three witnesses, and perhaps we could enter them 
into the record at this time? 
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Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be entered into the 
record at this time. 


[The above referred to JFK exhibits F-476 and 
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So again we thank you very much for having appeared, and you 
are now excused. 

Mr. McCloy, Thank you very much. 
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Senator Cooper. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. At this time the committee will stand in 
recess until 1 p.m., in the afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1 p.m. of the same day.] 

Afternoon Session 

Chairman Stokes. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair recognizes Professor Blakey. 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

The next witness to be called this afternoon is J. Lee Rankin. 
Mr. Rankin served as General Counsel to the Warren Commission. 
He received an A.B. degree in 1928, and LL.B. degree in 1930, from 
the University of Nebraska. He is admitted to practice in New 
York, Nebraska, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Rankin served from 1953 to 1956 as an Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States Department of Justice, in charge of 
the Office of Legal Counsel, and from 1956 to 1961 as the Solicitor 
General of the United States. 

After serving as General Counsel to the Warren Commission, he 
became the corporation counsel for the city of New York from 1966 
to 1972. Currently he is in private practice in New York with the 
firm of Rankin and Rankin, 

It would be appropriate at this time, Mr. Chairman, to call Mr. 
Rankin. 

Chairman Stokes. The committee calls Mr. Rankin. 

Please raise your right hand to be sworn. Do you solemnly swear 
the testimony you will give before this committee is the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Thank you, you may be seated. 

The Chair recognizes counsel for the committee, Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sir, could you please state your full name for the record? 

TESTIMONY OF J. LEE RANKIN, FORMER GENERAL COUNSEL 
OF THE WARREN COMMISSION 

Mr. Rankin. My full name is James Lee Rankin. 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Rankin, what was your position with the Warren 
Commission? 

Mr. Rankin. I was General Counsel. 

Mr. Klein. And could you give us an idea of what your duties 
were as General Counsel? 

Mr. Rankin. I had the executive responsibilities for the staff 
working under the Commission. 

Mr. Klein. Were you in charge of the day-to-day operations of 
the Warren Commission staff? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Klein. How did it come about that you became General 
Counsel for the Commission? 

Mr. Rankin. I was called by Chief Justice Warren and asked 
whether I would be willing to serve as General Counsel for the 
Commission and I told him I would have to call him back, and I 
finally said I would but probably the rest of the Commissioners 
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would not want me and he had better find out whether they wish 
me to be General Counsel. 

He said he had already found out before he asked me and they 
were unanimous about my being the General Counsel, 

I then came down and was sworn in as Counsel. 

Mr. Klein. Was there any discussion at that time about the goals 
of the Commission? 

Mr. Rankin. The only discussion was that we were to try to find 
out who the assassin was and whether there was anyone else 
involved in it beyond the person whom we found to be the one who 
committed the act. 

Mr. Klein, Mr. Chairman, at this time I would ask that the 
chart already up, marked JFK F-476 be received as a committee 
exhibit. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it may be received. 

[The above referred to JFK exhibit F-476 was entered previous- 
ly.] 

Mr. Klein. Looking at that chart, which is on the extreme left, 
Mr. Rankin, it is entitled “The Warren Commission”, is that an 
accurate representation of the personnel who worked for the 
Warren Commission? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, it is. It does not include all of the personnel, of 
course, but does set forth the upper layers of it, and the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Klein. Could you tell us how the investigation itself was 
organized? 

Mr. Rankin. I proposed an investigation that would consist of 
five parts and went to the Chairman, the Chief Justice, and the 
Commissioners, with that proposal, and it was accepted and that is 
the way we proceeded. They are all described on the chart there. 

Mr. Klein. How did you determine what the five parts it would 
be organized into would be? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, it seemed to be a logical division of the 
responsibilities of trying to discharge our requirements under the 
executive order of the President. 

Mr. Klein. Do you recall at this time what the five areas were? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I wouldn't wish to miss any of them. If you 
have them, if you will just recite them, I can tell you whether they 
are correct or not. 

Mr. Klein. The facts of the assassination, the identity of the 
assassin, the background of Lee Harvey Oswald, conspiracy, inves- 
tigation and death of Lee Harvey Oswald. Are those the five areas? 

Mr. Rankin. That is correct. 

Mr. Klein. How many lawyers were assigned to each of these 
areas? 

Mr. Rankin. There were two on each of the areas. 

Mr. Klein. Would it be fair to say the the the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation did most of the investigation for the Warren Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, that would be accurate as to the proportions, 
if you mean by most, percentage-wise, but we used all of the 
intelligence agencies of the Government before we got through and 
sometimes we used one intelligence agency on matters that we 
were not satisfied concerning and which were worked upon by 
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another intelligence agency. Oftentimes we wanted a doublecheck 
or felt that there were some inaccuracies or we were not complete- 
ly satisfied, and asked some other agency that had no apparent 
relationship to check on the matter for us. 

Mr. Klein. Whose decision was it to use Federal agencies as 
opposed to hiring investigators? 

Mr. Rankin. That was a decision of the Commission, although I 
recommended that kind of a procedure because I described various 
possibilities of getting outside investigators and that it might take 
a long period of time to accumulate them, find out what their 
expertise was, and whether they could qualify to handle sensitive 
information in the Government, and it might be a very long time 
before we could even get a staff going that could work on the 
matter, let alone have any progress on it. 

Mr. Klein. In 1964, at the conclusion of the investigation, what 
was your opinion of the performance of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, as to their cooperation with us, I thought it 
was good. We were critical about some of the things that happened 
about alerting the Secret Service, about information that they 
knew about and we learned they had not informed the Secret 
Service about. That was all in the report. 

But as far as not being frank and open with us and revealing 
what information they had, we assumed that they did that. I did, 
at least, and I think the Commission did. 

Mr. Klein. You have partially anticipated my next question, 
which is, today, 1978, with what you learned over the course of the 
years, what is your opinion with respect to the performance of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I have been very much disappointed with 
some of the things that have been revealed and I have, of course, 
no personal knowledge about those matters. I have just read them 
in the press from the reports of investigations by the Senate com- 
mittee and others, but I had a close relationship with J. Edgar 
Hoover while I was in the Department of Justice and it was always 
friendly, but also professional, and I thought good. I never believed 
that he would withhold information or have it withheld from £uiy- 
body like the Commission or that the FBI would do that. 

It seemed to me from my experiences that they were more pro- 
fessional than to do an)d:hing of that character. When I learned 
that they were supposed to have known about plans for an assassi- 
nation that were underway in the CIA, according to the investiga- 
tion of the Senate committee , and did not report it to us,and that 
we didn't receive any such information from the CIA, it was quite 
disheartening to me to know that that kind of conduct was a part 
of the action of our intelligence agencies at that high level. 

Mr. Klein. I only asked the question as applying to the FBI, but 
your answer applies to the CIA and the FBI; is that correct? 

Mr. Rankin. I think it was our experience as it is revealed by 
investigation on the Senate committee. With the CIA it is worse 
than with the FBI because the FBI apparently did not originate the 
assassination plans and apparently the CIA did. So the FBI only 
happened on to them or were informed about such plans and then 
did not convey them to us. 
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But the CIA, they were apparently involved in them and did not 
alert us to the situation at all, give us any opportunity to take the 
action that we should have had the chance to, of investigating that 
type of information. 

Mr. Klein. As General Counsel of the Warren Commission, you 
had no knowledge whatsoever of the assassination plots against 
Fidel Castro? 

Mr, Rankin. That is true, I did not, 

Mr. Klein. What were some of the pressures, the political pres- 
sures, time pressures, that were exerted upon the Warren Commis- 
sion staff? 

Mr. Rankin. We had pressures from the beginning on the time 
element because the country was anxious to know what had hap- 
pened and whether there was any conspiracy involved. I was as- 
sured by the Chief Justice that it would only take me 2 or 3 
months at the outside in this job and that is all the time I would be 
away from my law practice, and, of course, I wished to get the job 
done correctly and properly, but also to get back to my other work. 
On the other hand, the first meeting we had with the staff, I told 
them that our only client was the truth and that was what we 
must search for and try to reveal. I think we adhered to that, that 
we never departed from that standard, any of the Commission or 
myself or the staff. We tried as conscientiously as possible to 
convey the information explicitly that we discovered. 

Mr. Klein. The report, the final report was completed in Septem- 
ber of 1964. Was there any pressure to get that report out before 
the election in November? 

Mr. Rankin. I didn’t think there was any pressure. There was an 
expression by some members of the Commission that it would be 
better if the problem of the assassination and whether any conspir- 
acy was involved and what had happened, who the assassin was, as 
the Commission found, if all of those questions were not injected 
into the various political conventions, but there was no indication 
at any time that we should try to get the report out for any such 
purpose and not adequately make a report or investigate whatever 
sources we were able to find. 

Mr. Klein. Were there any pressures exerted not to find a for- 
eign conspiracy because of the dire consequences that such a con- 
spiracy might have for war or peace? 

Mr, Rankin. None at all. There was a conscientious effort 
throughout to try to discover anything that would reveal that there 
was a conspiratorial action about the assassination of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Klein. On that question of a possible conspiracy, the Com- 
mission has been criticized over the years for not devoting enough 
time, effort, and resources to investigating the question of whether 
there was a conspiracy to assassinate the President. Would you tell 
us first, do you believe that the Commission did devote adequate 
time and resources to that question, and second, would you give us 
an idea of how the Commission went about investigating whether 
there was a conspiracy? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I think that they did an adequate job in that 
regard. The problem of what could be discovered concerning what- 
ever happened in the Soviet Union and whether there was any 
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involvement there was necessarily a very difficult matter because 
of the closed nature of their society. Our opportunity, even with 
the best penetration that we were able to learn of by our own 
intelligence people, to reach within that society and discover mate- 
rial that could be relied on, was quite sparse to say the least. 

We, within the domestic community, made great efforts, and we 
followed out as far as we thought there was any reason to believe 
that there was a possibility of any Cuban involvement. If we had 
had the information from the CIA, we certainly would have run 
out those leads and tried to find out whatever we could in that 
area, but we were not given the advantage of that. 

Mr. Klein. The Commission has received a good deal of criticism 
to the effect that in some areas in the final report the evidence was 
not strong enough to support the conclusions reached in that 
report; and that some staff members immediately prior to the 
issuance of the report stated that in certain areas they felt the 
evidence was not strong enough to support the conclusions. 

What would be your position in reply to this criticism? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not think it is a valid criticism. I examined, I 
think, every word of the report before it was printed and I con- 
stantly tried to understate rather than overstate the findings, the 
position of the Commission on all of the various matters that it 
acted upon and reported upon. 

These positions were carefully reviewed by the Commissioners, in 
fact by each one of them, and they argued them, and the staff 
presented such materials they had and the Commissioners exam- 
ined it. They participated in hearings and it was their disposition, 
so expressed, that the report not overstate what the Commission 
found and the evidence that would support it. 

Mr, Klein. In connection with this issue of whether the report 
overstated the evidence, I would like to read you a portion from a 
deposition of Mr. David Slawson, one of your staff counsel he made 
the statement in 1978, when he was deposed by this committee. 

I stand corrected, it was at an executive hearing before this 
committee, that he made this statement. He said, “I think because 
Earl Warren was adamant almost that the Commission would 
make up its mind on what it thought was the truth, and then they 
would state it as much without qualification as they could, he 
wanted to lay at rest doubts. 

''He made no secret of this on the staff. It was consistent with his 
philosophy as a judge.'' 

Do you agree with this statement by Mr. Slawson? 

Mr. Rankin. No, I don't. That was not in character with the 
Chief Justice in my experience with him. He was explicit that he 
thought we should not spare any effort in trying to find out the 
answer to the question whether or not there was any other involve- 
ment than Oswald in the assassination. But with regard to what 
we should say about it, or report about it, he was always very 
vehement and expressive that we should tell it exactly as it was. 

Mr. Klein. As you sit here today, do still believe the conclusions 
of the Warren Commission to be correct? 

Mr. Rankin. I do. 

Mr. Klein. In retrospect, what, if anything, would have been 
done differently in the Warren Commission's investigation? 
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Mr. Rankin. As I have said, if we had the information from the 
CIA and FBI, that they failed to give us, certainly those leads 
should have been followed out to discover whether or not there was 
anything of a conspiratorial nature involved, I assume that this 
committee has been doing that and that if you had anything of 
that kind we would know it by now, one way or the other. 

But otherwise it has been suggested we could have taken a 
longer time. Of course, you could go on and on for years on any- 
thing of that kind. But I think there are reasonable limits and the 
Congress, I am sure, recognize that. I think the American people 
do. They realize that you can’t spend forever on matters of that 
kind and there is a limit to the amount of money that the people 
would want to spend, all within reasonable limits, I think. 

We never had any difficulty on problems about money. We were 
assured that by the President. Our expenses were paid out of the 
Presidential funds. We received any money we needed, and we 
were never at any time told that we were to limit ourselves in that 
regard. Nevertheless, we would certainly not have wanted a staff 
just staying on and on nitpicking at a lot of little things that didn’t 
have apparently any prospect of success. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. You say you have no further 
questions? 

Mr. Klein. No. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you, counsel. 

The procedure at this point will be the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer, for such time as he may 
consume, after which we will go to the 5-mimute rule. 

Mr, Sawyer. Counsel, Mr. Rankin, has the fact that the Warren 
Commission report, according to all polls, received so much poor 
acceptance by the American people, given you any pause to reflect 
on whether you went about it correctly or not? 

Mr. Rankin. Not really. You know, as a part of my job as 
General Counsel, I researched all of the assassinations and a 
number in regard to other countries, and went into the materials 
that were available about the assassination of President Lincoln. I 
discovered that there was a large body of opinion that didn’t be- 
lieve any of the findings about Lincoln’s assassination, and about 
other people that had been assassinated. Apparently that is the lot 
of anybody that works in this kind of a field. 

Mr. Sawyer. Did you make any effort either as a staff or, to your 
knowledge, as a Commission, to determine just where Oswald was 
going at the time he was intercepted by Officer Tippit? 

Mr. Rankin. We speculated on it but speculations aren’t worth 
much, 

Mr. Sawyer. Did you come to any reasonable hypothesis as to 
where he was going? 

Mr, Rankin. We all agreed that he was on his way to try to 
escape but where we didn’t know, and everything from that point 
on was just one person’s guess against another’s. 

Mr. Sawyer. Of course, I presume you were aware that the 
direction in which he was heading at the time that he was con- 
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fronted by Tippit kind of led to nowhere with respect to either 
escape routes or anything, just out in the neighborhood? 

Mr. Rankin. We didn't think that was really the complete 
answer because at that point he was very hardpressed and we 
thought he was more in the posture of just running. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, did you find out that Jack Ruby's apartment 
was about two or three blocks up the street, also on the direct 
route he was going? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. Did you also find out that in the Dallas newspaper 
announcement of the President's visit, that on the same page was 
the identity of an informant who had substantially destroyed the 
Communist Party in Texas by informing to the FBI and he was 
identified as living just about two blocks up the street, also on the 
direct route he was going? 

Mr. Rankin. I don't recall that I was aware of that. 

Mr. Sawyer. But other than just the fact that on this some 14 ¥2 
or 15 minute walk he had taken through a neighborhood after 
leaving his roominghouse, other than just running or escaping, you 
had formed no hypothesis on where he may have been going or 
what his intent may have been? 

Mr. Rankin. That is true, we did not. 

Mr. Sawyer. With respect to — As you are undoubtedly aware, 
much of the criticism of the Warren Commission report and much 
of the basis of the various critics who have written extensively on 
the subject has been centered about one thing, principally the 
single bullet theory and the fact that available time did not permit 
one assassin. You made a decision or you and the Commission not 
to allow access to the autopsy information. Are you still satisfied 
with that decision as being a sound one? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, I am. I think it has been revealed, that the 
basis of the decision was that the Kennedy family did not wish to 
have the pictures of the President, as shown by the X-rays and the 
other pictures after the assassination attempt, be the way that the 
American people and the world would remember the dead Presi- 
dent. We thought we had good evidence from the doctors who were 
involved at the hospital in Dallas and also at the autopsy, and we 
did not want the President's memory to be presented in that 
manner, and we had already promised the American people that 
the investigation that everything that we obtained, except for such 
matters as involved national security, would be made available to 
them, so we would have had to publish it, if we used it ourselves. 

In light of that, I think the choice that was made was correct 
and I don't think it has done any harm. I still would hate to have 
published throughout the world those pictures as a rememberance 
of our President. 

Mr. Sawyer. On the other hand, Mr. Rankin, this committee 
staff and the committee made all of that original material availa- 
ble to a panel of pathologists, but we did not feel any necessity to 
make the pictures themselves public. To the extent they were 
relevant we had drawings made from the original and produced 
them and were able, I feel, to have totally laid at rest the one 
bullet theory, because of the ability to determine the points of 
entry of wounds and exits to be able to project back from those 
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wounds to locations from which firings occurred, and I don’t think 
we were in any way compelled to or did do anything either dis- 
tasteful or shocking at all as far as our public exhibitions of the 
situation were concerned. 

Mr. Rankin. As far as I know, you haven’t promised the Ameri- 
can people that you would give them everything that you have 
received. Maybe you have, I am not aware of it, but we had, the 
Commission had. The Commission would not have been willing to 
cover up anything or withhold anything after such a promise. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, do you feel then that you may have made an 
error in promising to make all original material available, or do 
you feel you may have made an error in not making the material 
available to pathologists? 

Mr. Rankin. No, I don’t think either one was an error. I think if 
we hadn’t promised the people and done what we did about giving 
them everj^hing that we, the Commission examined, that was not 
involved in national security, the Commission’s work would have 
had little credence with the people. I also think that once having 
done that the Commission couldn’t say, well, we did ever 3 d:hing but 
this and this and this and that we aren’t going to give you 

Mr. Sawyer. In other words, then, if I understand you, because 
you made this commitment and didn’t feel like this was material 
you wanted to make public for taste reasons or feeling reasons, you 
just didn’t even look at it then, you let this promise govern your 
investigation? 

Mr. Rankin. There was another factor that it was merely addi- 
tional evidence, that is cumulative. The evidence of the doctors was 
equally good as far as the law goes and was of first quality, so that 
it wasn’t as though we were without evidence. 

Mr. Sawyer, Based on the testimony of those doctors and the 
evidence developed, they were, for example, like 4 inches off on the 
point of entry of the head wound, which, of course, projected, would 
be a horrendous error. 

Mr. Rankin. I don’t know that. I have heard that your staff 
discovered that and that Dr. Humes has admitted that he was that 
much off. At the time it was, and since, until I heard that, it was 
difficult to imagine that a man conducting an autopsy could make 
that kind of a mistake when he was observing the body that he was 
examining, and so forth. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, now that you have heard that, are you still 
satisfied with the decision not to even allow access to the X-rays 
and autopsy original data? 

Mr. Rankin. I think I would not allow access if you combined 
with that the obligation to publish the X-rays as they are, because 
I think that, with the importance of President Kennedy to the 
people of this country, and to the world, and as an American public 
leader, I think that is very valuable even today, 

Mr. Sawyer. Would you have taken that position vis-a-vis any 
relevant information that if you decided that either because of 
embarrassment or damage it might do to the FBI or the CIA or 
international relations, or whatever, that because of this self-im- 
posed obligation to publish in general, you just then followed the 
proposition of not even looking at it? 

Mr, Rankin. No, and I think our work shows that we did not. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Are you still happy with your decision to use the 
FBI as your sole investigative source? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, that does not meet my, does not conform to 
my testimony, in my opinion. I thought I — I tried to make it plain 
that we used all of the intelligence agencies of the Government and 
we used Secret Service and others, including Military Intelligence, 
to check back on the FBI from time to time. 

We also had a couple of investigators who were not important in 
the whole scheme of things. They could not do enough. But we had 
many files of investigations that the FBI made and if we had had a 
force to equal the number of man hours that we used the FBI, 
Secret Service, Military Intelligence, the cryptology people and all 
the others that we used in the Government, there would have been 
many thousands, and I think it would have been impossible and we 
would not have gotten out a report for years. 

Mr. Sawyer. But as you probably know now, information was 
withheld by the FBI with respect to the so-called Hosty note from 
Oswald threatening to burn down a police station, or allegedly so. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, but Congressman, if you look back at that 
period we, all of us, did not believe the FBI was capable of that 
kind of conduct, at least I did not, and none of the commissioners 
did. And I think all of our ideas about what people in government 
are capable of and do has changed, but back then we did not think 
they would do such things. 

Mr. Sawyer. Did you ever receive any advice from the FBI about 
the 17 agents that were subjected to administrative discipline be- 
cause of their mishandling of the pre-assassination information 
about Ruby — not Ruby, Oswald? 

Mr. Rankin. I think that is very shocking too. I think we were 
entitled to that information and a frank disclosure by Mr. Hoover 
that he felt they should be disciplined and why, and that we should 
have been able to go into that and try to discover whether it had 
any effect on our work. 

Mr. Sawyer. I assume you feel the same way about the CIA's 
nondisclosure of alleged assassination plots that they may have 
participated in, vis-a-vis Castro. 

Mr. Rankin. I do. 

Mr. Sawyer. I am interested in the fact that you had received 
advice that Yuri Nosenko, a KGB officer who had defected, was 
available and willing to testify, had you not, before the Warren 
Commission. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, I had. 

Mr. Sawyer. And that he professed to have first-hand knowledge 
of Oswald's activity in Russia during the period that Oswald was in 
Russia. 

Mr. Rankin. Congressman, you did not include in your state- 
ment, as I understood it, that the CIA had told us that he was a 
fake and not a real KGB officer and that he was probably just 
planted on us. That was the information we got from the CIA 
about him, and it was in light of that that we did not call him 
because we thought, the Commission thought, they would just be 
the dupes of such a plan, if that was true. 

Now, we certainly did not have the expertise, even with Allen 
Dulles on the Commission, to be able to judge whether a man was 
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truly a KGB agent or a plant. They, as the people in government 
skilled in that work ought to know such things. They spent a 
lifetime at that work, told us so that we felt, the Commission felt 
that there was no purpose to examine him after such advice and 
they did not want to be used to assist in the distribution of any 
information that the KGB; or anybody else; would be interested in 
having distributed to the American people through the Commission 
by somebody that was making a dupe of them. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, did you opt to have the man at least inter- 
viewed by one of the staff to form a judgment yourselves? 

Mr. Rankin. No. I had nobody on the staff and I had no Commis- 
sioner with such expertise. I do not think Allen Dulles could have 
done it; or could have had the skill, the expertise to make that 
kind of a judgment? Our information was that the CIA put a group 
to work on Nosenko to try to examine all of his background and 
find out whether he had enough knowledge of various events and 
matters within the Soviet picture to be a true KGB agent. We were 
led to believe, at least I was — it was my belief that these people 
had sufficient knowledge and the skill that was required so as to 
determine anything of that kind. 

Mr. Sawyer. So that, then, because of the doubt cast on his 
veracity by the CIA, you opted not to even have the staff talk to 
him or even check what he had to say, is that right? 

Mr. Rankin. No; they were not telling us his veracity — whether 
he was truthful or not, except insofar as he was representing that 
he was a KGB agent. They were telling us that he was not a real 
agent and that seemed to me very important with regard to what 
he might have to say about the matter. 

Mr. Sawyer. You are aware that the CIA has now reversed 
themselves totally on that position, I assume. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes; but I am shocked by the way they arrive at 
that conclusion and the procedures they apparently went through 
as I observed from some of your TV programs. 

Mr. Sawyer. Are you satisfied with the decision of the Commis- 
sion to hold all executive session hearings rather than public hear- 
ings? Do you think that may have contributed to the lack of 
acceptance of the report? 

Mr. Rankin. We had one open hearing. 

Mr. Sawyer. That was because Mark Lane demanded — 

Mr. Rankin. That was Mark Lane, and I think you had similar 
experiences — 

Mr. Sawyer. Who would naturally demand a public hearing, 
right? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not think it helped with your hearing, although 
I think you handled it well in regards to some of the problems 
developed. 

Mr. Sawyer. As some people who watched it said that Mr. Lane 
had done for the legal profession what the Boston Strangler did for 
the door-to-door salesman. 

Mr. Rankin. We had no indication by the public that they were 
unhappy with our failure to have more open hearings. I cannot 
answer the question about whether it would have helped. But I 
have been impressed with this committee’s open hearings. They 
seem to have gone well and the reaction I have heard from various 
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people to some of the evidence has been impressive; they have been 
convinced by some of it. 

Of course, they were not convinced by all of it; but you cannot 
expect that. 

Mr. Sawyer. Another thing that I was interested in was that in 
the conference or interview or interrogation, whichever, that Presi- 
dent Ford and the Chief Justice and some staff members had with 
Mr. Ruby while he was incarcerated in Dallas, he said, according to 
the transcript, substantially that he would like to tell the whole 
truth but he cannot tell them the whole truth while he is in 
Dallas, and if they would transport him to Washington, he would 
tell the whole truth. 

Was any follow-up ever done on that at all by the staff or 
otherwise? 

Mr. Rankin. No, there was not. We were all convinced that Ruby 
was interested in a trip to Washington rather than how much he 
could enlighten the Commission. It seemed quite apparent when 
you observed him and his approach to the whole suggestion. 

Mr. Sawyer. Were you there at the time? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. Is that the impression you got individually? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, I thought that he was quite enamored with the 
idea of coming to Washington and he even wanted to see the 
President. It was easy to imagine what that would all develop into 
if you got started on it. 

Mr. Sawyer. There were no followup attempts, though, to try to 
elucidate that situation? 

Mr. Rankin. No, there were not. 

Mr. Sawyer. Was any check ever made or any check requested 
by the Commission to have the possible organized crime participa- 
tion of this situation investigated? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, we did the checking that is revealed by our 
report and appendices in that regard. We did not find enough 
possible connections to go beyond what we did. When I heard about 
some of the information that the Senate committee had developed 
about plans for the use of personalities from organized crime in 
connection with the proposed Castro assassination, or efforts or 
plans, or whatever you want to call that activity, it did disturb me 
some as to that aspect. I said to some of your staff, assume they 
were following up on that, and are running that out,'' to be sure 
they investigated out to the end of it. 

Mr. Sawyer. The FBI liaison officer who appeared before this 
committee and who was acting as the sort of sole or principal 
liaison between the FBI and the Commission said that they had 
never involved or were never asked to or ever did involve their 
organized crime section of the FBI in the matter. Is that consistent 
with your recollection of it? 

Mr. Rankin. That is, yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. So, you did not have access what electronic surveil- 
lance may have been available in that section that may have 
related to their interest in doing away with President Kennedy; am 
I correct on that? 

Mr. Rankin. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. I have nothing further, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. Rankin, it appears to me that there are two things that the 
Commission was looking for and could find neither. One was a 
motive for Lee Harvey Oswald to commit the crime and the second 
was the question of whether there was or was not a conspiracy. 
Would that be true, the Commission was trying to ascertain the 
facts of those two things? 

Mr. Rankin. It is true, they were. I felt they did find an answer 
to the first one you described. They felt there was no motive 
beyond Oswald's own ambition for notoriety and position and so 
forth that was gone into at some length in the report. 

Chairman Stokes. Let me ask you this: Whatever his activities 
were in Soviet Russia, do you think that it is possible that that 
could have provided some insight into motivation by way of back- 
ground? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not think so beyond what we presented. Now, I 
am quite aware, as I think the report shows, that we only said that 
we were unable to discover any such information about conspiracy 
or conspiratorial activity. What else he might have done that we 
never could get any information about in our efforts through the 
State Department or CIA or anyone else, is just a matter of specu- 
lation. 

Chairman Stokes. It would seem that in that area, that is where 
Yuri Nosenko would have been very important to the Commission 
in terms of what he was able to tell the CIA about Oswald while he 
was in Soviet Russia, would it not? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, if they got anything from him. When they 
reported to us, they did not report that they got any word about his 
associations with Oswald or knowledge about Oswald or anything 
like that. 

Chairman Stokes. Do I understand from what you are saying 
that — I think we are talking about the CIA, are we not? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Chairman Stokes. Tell us what they did tell you that Nosenko 
told them about Oswald in Russia. 

Mr. Rankin. They were satisfied he was not a KGB officer. They 
felt that he was a plant, that he was sent in for some purpose, but 
they did not know what it was, to try to participate. They said they 
felt he was not believable about anything that he would claim 
about Oswald or knowledge about him. 

Chairman Stokes. And that he was not himself a bona fide 
defector then, I suppose. 

Mr. Rankin. That is what they said. 

Chairman Stokes. Did they tell you though what he had told 
them that he knew about Oswald? 

Mr. Rankin. They did not go into any detail about what he said. 
They said that he just wasn't believable. 

Chairman Stokes. When you say they, can you tell us specifical- 
ly whom you are talking about at CIA? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I cannot remember the names now. It seemed 
to me, though, looking back on it, that it was their specialist in 
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Soviet matters and I think they had, my recollection is, they had a 
number of them and it wasn’t just one man; it was teamwork of 
some kind. 

Chairman Stokes. Did you ever have any conversation with 
Richard Helms about Nosenko? 

Mr. Rankin. My recollection is he supported that position, that 
there was no purpose in trying to have Nosenko before the Com- 
mission or to inquire what he knew because he was not believable. 

Chairman Stokes. Did anyone ever tell you Nosenko had said 
that while he was in Soviet Russia that two suitcases full of docu- 
ments on Oswald were flown up from Minsk to the Russian capital 
immediately after the assassination? Did they ever tell you that? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not remember anything like that. 

Chairman Stokes. Probabilities are that if you were told some- 
thing about that you would recall. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes; because it is quite impressive. You would want 
to see what was in those suitcases if you had heard, I am sure. 

Chairman Stokes. That is correct. That is part of the informa- 
tion Nosenko has given this committee. I have no further ques- 
tions. The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Preyer. 

Mr. Preyer. I have just a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman, 
relating to the problems that might have been created by using the 
FBI as your major investigative arm. 

Early on in the work of the Commission, I believe it did come to 
your attention, allegations came to our attention that Lee Harvey 
Oswald might have been an FBI agent; is that right? 

Mr. Rankin. That is correct. 

Mr. Preyer. How were you able to investigate the truth or 
falsity of that charge? What did you do to investigate it? 

Mr. Rankin. When that information came to my attention and 
then to the Commission’s, we were very much shocked about it and 
the Commission had deliberations in which they tried to determine 
what was the best approach to try to find out the fact. They 
decided that we should make direct inquiries to J. Edgar Hoover, 

The problem was not, as I recall it, whether Oswald was ever 
listed as an agent in their records because, as I recall, we checked 
that out and he was not. My recollection is that the question 
involved whether he might have been a numbered personality that 
the FBI had where the name of the individual is not revealed and 
thus has a cover, and it could be concealed. We examined the 
possibility that we could try to go into their records and examine 
every person, identify every person who had a number and we 
were assured that involved a large number of personalities. 

The FBI was greatly disturbed about the idea of taking the cover 
off of all those agents that they had established over a long term of 
years and revealing their names to all of the staff as well as the 
Commissioners. I couldn’t assure that their identity would not 
become known in that kind of a process. 

So, the Commission finally determined that they would accept J. 
Edgar Hoover’s personal assurance by affidavit that Oswald had 
never been an informer or agent of the FBI, and that was given. 

Mr. Preyer. But you were somewhat in the position of asking 
the FBI to investigate itself or going to the innkeeper to ask 
whether the wine was good or not. 
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Mr. Rankin. Well, back at that time, Congressman, that did not 
seem so impossible as it might today. 

Mr. Preyer. Yes; I think your answer to an earlier question has 
demonstrated a certain fall from innocence that we have all had 
since that time. Things are now believable which we would not 
have thought believable at that time. 

Mr. Rankin. That is correct. 

Mr. Preyer. The threshold of this belief has gone up quite a bit. 

Let me ask you one other thing. The FBI reached a conclusion in 
their report that was made 17 days after the assassination that Lee 
Harvey Oswald was the lone assassin. Don't you think that would 
have had some chilling effect, would have dampened the incentive 
of FBI agents in following out the question of a conspiracy where 
his organization had already declared itself to the effect that there 
was no conspiracy? 

Mr. Rankin. I think that is true but we always assumed that. 
We started out knowing the FBI had already decided who the 
assassin was and that no one else was involved, and we knew that 
was the agency position. It was very evident. But we did not rely 
on an 3 Tthing like that. We sought detailed evidence and if we didn't 
get the evidence we asked for, we sent back time after time to get 
it. 

We treated their report in which they promptly found Oswald as 
the assassin and that was no conspiracy as though that was just an 
interesting document, but we are not there to ratify that; we were 
to find out if it was true and I think we were probably quite 
offensive, especially some of the younger members of our staff who 
looked forward to the opportunity of finding that the FBI was 
wrong, at least on as much as they could find. 

So that often times they were challenging the agents, I had 
difficulty with some of our relationships because of that. I do not 
think it affected our people at all, but, of course, I recognize that it 
would have been lese majesty for anybody to tell Mr. Hoover, that 
the report was wrong. 

Mr. Preyer. Just one final question along the problems that 
could arise where you use the FBI as your major investigative arm. 
You told Mr. Sawyer, I believe, that you did not know about the 
destruction of the Hosty note. Do you think if you had had inde- 
pendent investigators rather than relying on the FBI that you 
would have learned about the destruction of that note? 

Mr. Rankin. There is always the possibility that we might. It 
seems to me there is a possibility it might have leaked out some 
way from the FBI, but it did not, I think that it would have been 
helpful to know that, although I do not suppose we would have 
changed about using the FBI and the other government intelli- 
gence forces, if we had discovered the note. 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you, Mr. Rankin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rankin, you were in Dallas with Chief Justice Warren and 
President Ford on the occasion of the interview with Jack Ruby, 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 
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Mr. Devine. Did you participate in the questioning of him, or 
were you merely present, if you recall? 

Mr. Rankin. It is hard to recall because I know I questioned him 
some, but whether I did the general examination, I cannot now 
recall. 

Mr. Devine. He indicated at that time, if you were in the room 
this morning when President Ford testified, that Ruby requested 
that he be brought to Washington in order that he might tell the 
full and the true story. The President said that after discussing it 
with the Commission and the Commission staff they felt no mean- 
ingful purpose would be served by doing that. Did you agree with 
that dicision? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Devine. Do you agree at this time that that was a proper 
decision? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. As I said earlier, when Congressman Sawyer 
asked me, I felt that he really wanted a trip to Washington rather 
than to help us in our problems. 

Mr. Devine. In your interrogation or in the files of the Commis- 
sion in having interrogated Jack Ruby, did the Commission ever 
come to a conclusion as to his motive in shooting Lee Harvey 
Oswald? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not think they were ever satisfied as to what 
his motive was. 

Mr. Devine. Did not the Commission receive testimony that 
Ruby was known in Dallas as a '^police buff,'^ that he had a habit 
of hanging around police headquarters and that his presence there 
was not unusual? 

Mr. Rankin. That is correct, 

Mr. Devine. And was there not also testimony before the Com- 
mission or at least reported to the Commission, that Ruby's motive 
probably was that as an obscure nightclub operator of some ques- 
tionable reputation that he thought he would become a national 
hero if he killed the person that assassinated the President? 

Mr. Rankin. I think that is true. I am not sure the Commission 
was satisfied that that was the answer. 

Mr. Devine. Does that seem to make some degree of logic to you 
as chief counsel of the Commission? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, it always seemed to me that it was quite a 
step for a man to take, with all the risks that were involved, just 
for that kind of a purpose. 

Mr. Devine. I do not believe the Commission in its very thorough 
investigation ever tied Oswald and Ruby together in any associ- 
ation, did they? 

Mr. Rankin. They did not. 

Mr. Devine. In another area, Mr. Rankin, there was some testi- 
mony this morning about 17 or so FBI agents being subjected to 
disciplinary administrative procedures within the Bureau for lack 
of discretion or failure to meet the necessary standards on the 
preassassination investigation of Oswald and the fact he was never 
placed on the security index. 

Were you aware of this administrative action within the Bureau? 

Mr, Rankin. No, I was not. My relations with Mr. Hoover dete- 
riorated a great deal after the report came out, and I was quite 
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surprised to learn that he took this position with the agents in 
light of his severe criticism of me and the report, but it appeared to 
me that this action was quite confirmatory of some of the criticism 
that the Commission had made in the report about some of the 
failures of the FBI in its liaison with the Secret Service, 

Mr. Devine. Had you known of this action prior to the conclu- 
sion of the final report of the Commission, do you think it would 
have affected the investigation in any way or led it in any way to 
different results or conclusions? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not think it would have changed the results or 
conclusions. I think that if we had been aware of it, we would have 
wanted to inquire about each one of the situations and see if there 
was anything there that could help us in our investigation. 

Mr. Devine. It was not surprising to you, was it, Mr. Rankin, 
with your vast experience in and out of Government, to recognize 
that administrative steps were taken within many Government 
agencies, disciplinary steps were taken without airing the laundry 
publicly? 

Mr. Rankin. No; but I was naive enough with regard to this 
particular task, as general counsel, to think that when the Presi- 
dent of the United States told everybody to cooperate with us that 
they would understand that was an order and mandate and part of 
the law that governed public servants and that they would do it. 

It seemed to me that the question of what they failed to do in 
each of these instances was a matter that would be of interest to 
the Commission and each of the Commissioners and that Mr. 
Hoover had an obligation on his own to inform us and let us take 
whatever proper action the Commission thought should be taken to 
find out what acts were being criticized and whether there was 
something that would affect the Commission's work. 

Mr. Devine. Finally, Mr. Rankin, recognizing that nearly 15 
years have intervened since the event and 14 years since the filing 
of the Warren Commission report, learning the things that you 
have learned during the intervening period, the new technical 
exotic crime detection techniques that have developed, additional 
witnesses that were not available to you, the meeting of the Rocke- 
feller committee, the Church committee, the Assassinations Com- 
mittee and all, as you sit here today, do you feel that the Warren 
Commission, had they had the benefit of all this additional infor- 
mation, would have reached a conclusion different than that which 
you actually did? 

Mr. Rankin. No; I think the Commission would not have arrived 
at any different conclusions. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd. Mr. Chairman, in light of the fact I arrived a little bit 
after Mr. Rankin completed his statement, I will pass for the 
moment, if I can. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Rankin, we want to 
thank you for coming and for cooperating with our committee. I 
have several questions that I would like to pursue, if time permits, 
and I might have to beg of the chairman some additional time. 
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First, I would like to ask whether or not the Commission and 
yourself, in particular, reviewed and approved the firearms tests 
that were administered by the FBI on the Mannlicher-Carcano that 
was alleged to be the Oswald weapon. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Fithian. And was a part of that test to determine how fast it 
could be fired? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Mr. Fithian. And the FBI performed those tests. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Fithian. Do you remember what the results were? 

Mr. Rankin. I remember that the results were positive that the 
three bullets could have been fired within the time limits that I 
think were computed on the film. 

Mr. Fithian. The 2.3, or as one witness I believe had it, 2.25 
seconds between firings as the minimum time, it is your impression 
the three shots would fit in? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Mr. Fithian. And is it also your understanding that the fire- 
arms experts who performed these tests made use of the telescopic 
sight? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Mr. Fithian. Did the Commission order firing the tests of the 
weapons without the scope? 

Mr. Rankin. I do not recall that they did. 

Mr. Fithian. Did it ever occur to anybody on the Commission 
that it might have been fired without the scope? 

Mr, Rankin. I do not think any of the Commissioners in discuss- 
ing it thought that anybody could have shot with that accuracy 
without a scope. 

Mr. Fithian. After you heard Governor Connally, did this give 
you any problems then? 

Mr. Rankin. No. 

Mr. Fithian. In trying to square his testimony with the FBI 
tests? 

Mr. Rankin. I heard him before when he testified before the 
Commission. 

Mr. Fithian. I meant, at that time, at the Commission's 
testimony? 

Mr. Rankin. I think he is just mistaken and I think that the 
more evidence that is adduced will establish that where he was he 
had to be shot by that same bullet. 

Mr. Fithian. But did the Commission's understanding of the 
firing time of the Oswald weapon cause any problems in interpret- 
ing other evidence, including the Zapruder film, or eye witness 
accounts? 

Mr. Rankin. I don't recall any. If you could refresh my memory. 

Mr. Fithian. You will recall that Governor Connally said he 
heard a shot and he turned. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes sir. 

Mr. Fithian. And the Zapruder film shows that turning, which 
tends to corroborate what the Governor said, I mean just to the 
layman. 

I am wondering if you had any problem with that? 
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Mr. Rankin. Well, the fact that he turned I think is well estab- 
lished by the film. Whether he heard the shot after he had been 
shot isn't established by the Zapruder film. 

Mr. Fithian. Well, now, if it can, and as it has in a tentative way 
by this committee, been established that the weapon can be fired 
with pretty good accuracy, and a lot faster than the FBI said, if 
you had had that information, what would this have done to your 
sort of adjustment of your interpretation of the evidence? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I don't think it would have changed unless 
you are thinking of something that I am not. We took into account, 
the Commission did, that there were three casings there and that 
there was testimony about three shots and other factors along with 
the time element. 

Mr. Fithian. But there was also conflicting testimony, though I 
believe not given as much credibility by you and your staff and the 
Commission, that indicated that eye witness accounts heard other 
shots from other areas, particularly the grassy knoll area. 
Wouldn't your firing time limitation of necessity almost have to 
come to bear on that kind of testimony beyond the three cartridges 
that you found? 

Mr. Rankin. We never thought that the testimony of shots from 
other points was impressive in the light of the wounds. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Fithian. I would ask either unanimous consent, to let me 
finish up this line of questioning, but I do have another area I 
would like to question after everybody else has completed, if I may. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection. 

Mr. Fithian. But it just seems to me that someone, somewhere, 
who had a modicum of experience with firearms, would have dis- 
covered right off, even if you go down to the Archives today and 
look at the rifle, it is not a particularly difficult problem to pick it 
up and look at it and see it can be fired without the telescopic 
sight, and anybody who has fired with a scope would know you can 
fire a lot faster if you are looking for a moving target, you don't 
have to find it in the scope, if it can in fact be fired faster. 

For 15 years we have been told it couldn't be fired faster. We 
now know that it is not true. It seems to me someone on the 
Commission having some evidence which appears to me not to be 
able to fit into the 2.25, which is the minimum time of the FBI, 
might have requested another kind of test firing, and I am curious 
that it did not occur to a single person on the Commission or on 
your staff or in the FBI, or anywhere else, along the line. 

I guess my final question is, Was there no consideration given by 
the Commission, as far as you know by the FBI, to another kind of 
test firing of that weapon? 

Mr. Rankin. Not that I know of. Of course, there were also 
problems of the leaves on the trees and how you fit them in, and 
the point where the Zapruder film showed the impact had to be, 
that is, that it had to be within certain spaces. All of that had to be 
fitted in too. So you are not just free to say, well, I can shoot this 
weapon so many times within so many minutes. There are other 
problems that you have to deal with and fit within. 

Mr. Fithian. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 
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I would just like to make sure that we have in the record at this 
point that our own final test firings will become a part of this 
record as they are completed. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr, Edgar, 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for not being here during the earlier questioning of 
you, Mr. Rankin, but I do have some questions that grow out of 
earlier discussions about the way in which the Warren Commission 
began its investigation. You have indicated, I think, that within a 
relatively short period of time, after the assassination, the Warren 
Commission was formed and the Warren Commission did put a 
document out, did they not, indicating that Lee Harvey Oswald was 
essentially the lone assassin, shortly after the beginning of the 
Commission? 

Mr. Rankin. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Edgar. Well, not necessarily a lone assassin but that he was 
the assassin, is that correct? 

Mr. Rankin. I don't remember that either. 

Mr. Edgar. When was the first time that the Warren Commis- 
sion went public with any of their preliminary findings? 

Mr. Rankin. I just don't recall. 

Mr. Edgar. Let me ask it in a different way. Did the Warren 
Commission have an investigative plan? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Edgar. How was that plan developed? 

Mr. Rankin. It was developed by my making a draft of a plan 
and submitting it to the Commission for its acceptance or modifica- 
tion or rejection. 

Mr. Edgar. The members of the Commission had an opportunity 
to review the plan and decided where the investigation and study 
would go? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Mr. Edgar. In making that plan, did you bring in the FBI or CIA 
to help assist you in areas of investigation, such as conspiracy? 

Mr. Rankin. No. 

Mr. Edgar. At any time, in the beginning phases of the Warren 
Commission study, did you bring in the FBI and the CIA and the 
Secret Service to try to coordinate what information they had 
available to them and have a discussion among them about what 
information would be available to them? 

Mr. Rankin. No; I didn't. At that period of time, the relations 
between the Secret Service and FBI were terribly strained in con- 
nection with what happened and the fact that the President had 
been assassinated and there was some feeling that neither one had 
done themselves proud in connection with the whole event. 

Mr. Edgar. Would it have been a relevant possibility to bring 
them together to put aside those bickerings and differences and to 
say now that the assassination has taken place, and the Warren 
Commission has been formed, we now have to provide to the 
American public the most accurate information of what was availa- 
ble to us at the time of the death and what transpired following 
the assassination? 

Mr. Rankin. I don't think so, because I think it would have 
appeared that the Commissioners were putting themselves under 
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the domination of the FBI. The FBI had already come forward with 
their report in which they said that Oswald was the assassin and 
there was no conspiracy involved. That had leaked out. To have 
brought the different groups together would seem to me, in the 
first place the Secret Service is much smaller, less powerful 
and 

Mr. Edgar. Wouldn't that have given the Secret Service and CIA 
an opportunity to pose an alternative possibility to the already 
established rumor of the FBI? 

Mr. Rankin. No; because I gave each of them in separate discus- 
sions with the Directors ample opportunity to suggest anything 
they wanted to and asked for their help in every way possible. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Edgar. Just one additional question, if I may. May I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed? 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Edgar. In December and January of 1963 and 1964, when 
the FBI was disciplining 17 individuals for their role in the preas- 
sassination information of Lee Harvey Oswald, was that informa- 
tion made known to you in December and January of 1963 and 
1964? 

Mr. Rankin. No, it was not. 

Mr. Edgar. Was it made known to you at any time during the 
Warren Commission? 

Mr. Rankin. No; it was not. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. McKinney. You were basically in charge, Mr. Rankin, were 
you not, of assignments of the staff? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. McKinney. Was it true that the counsels Hubert and Griffin 
were essentially assigned to the investigation of Jack Ruby? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. McKinney. Why under those conditions and whose decision 
was it, that they then did not go to Dallas to interview Jack Ruby 
when the Chief Justice and Congressman Ford went? 

Mr. Rankin. I think it was in a discussion by myself with the 
Chief Justice and former President Ford and they said this matter 
is of sufficient importance we want you to supervise the examina- 
tion. 

Mr. McKinney. But in essence you were required to have a 
generalized knowledge of ever 3 d:hing that was happening, rather, 
than the specifics of Jack Ruby? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I was watching it in detail in every area, too. 
I had to. 

Mr. McKinney. One of the criticisms of the Commission report 
has been the depth of the Ruby investigation, and there have been 
many critics who questioned why the two counsels who were 
charged with investigating Jack Ruby were not present at the time 
he was questioned extensively in Dallas. 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I don't think the criticism relates itself to the 
examination of Ruby. The criticism is whether or not the various 
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leads were followed to the extent that they should have been. That 
was a function that they both had. 

Mr. McKinney. In other words, you depended on their following 
through on Jack Ruby as to, for instance, the question of his ties to 
organized crime rather than on the FBI doing that, or did you 
depend on both? 

Mr, Rankin. Both, 

Mr. McKinney. When did you become aware of the animosity of 
the FBI, or at least of J. Edgar Hoover toward the Warren Commis- 
sion. It is expressed quite frankly in what we have listed as 
Kennedy exhibit F-471, which is the Belmont to Tolson letter. In 
that letter it is pretty well stated that the FBI itself is not going to 
send a liaison to the Warren Commission's meeting called by the 
Chief Justice, that the request of Attorney General Katzenbach 
that he be briefed so at least he could answer questions. 

I believe Mr. Belmont states: 

That would be very undesirable because there was really only one answer, that is, 
the question raised as to what the FBI is doing. There is a very simple answer, 
namely, we are pressing the investigation in the writing of the report. This is our 
major goal. Until that is completed there is nothing we can contribute. 

In other words, the Chief Justice of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the head of a Presidential Commission investigating the assas- 
sination of a President of the United States, was in essence told to 
forget it when he asked the FBI to have a liaison person there. 

How did you react to that? 

Mr. Rankin. I tried to avoid an open fight. It was obvious to me 
that I certainly had a reluctant relationship with the FBI in many 
respects and I was also making unreasonable demands everyday 
upon them and 

Mr. McKinney. Excuse me. Is that your wording, unreasonable 
demands, or would that be the Bureau's wording? 

Mr. Rankin. That is my wording, too. It was unreasonable but I 
couldn't do an>^hing else. I needed that help. The staff needed it 
and the Commission needed it and we didn't have enough other 
intelligence agencies to just forget about the FBI, and they had 
people stationed in various parts of the country, who it was logical 
to use. 

The Secret Service had people occasionally in various places but 
they didn't have them stationed there all the time, and the FBI 
had a great group of personnel that could be used if they would be 
cooperative and help. So I was constantly asking for hundreds of 
investigations in places all over the country, and as soon as I got 
the reports on that and the responses, I would ask for some more, 
and I would ask for more complete reports on the ones that I 
thought were unsatisfactory. That in itself made a very difficult 
relationship and I don't blame them for feeling that they were 
being ridden pretty hard, which was true, but we never got to the 
place where they either apparently dared or would say they 
wouldn't do it. And as long as they didn't, I kept on. Then I had to 
be careful to watch everything they did to see that I was getting 
something worthwhile and that it was well done, and I knew pretty 
well what an FBI agent was capable of doing, from my experience 
in the Department, and I knew when it wasn't up to standard. 
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So when it wasn’t up to standard we came back to them and said 
this has got to be done, get another agent on it if you can’t get it 
done right. 

Mr. McKinney. This was an actual memorandum dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1963, right at the very beginning, and there is a clear 
implication that the FBI just was not going to cooperate with any 
preliminary facts nor were they going to send anyone to answer 
any questions. 

Wasn’t any attempt made at that point, with this sort of dramat- 
ic ref^usal, to have anyone in a higher position in the Government 
such as the Attorney General or the President of the United 
States, turn around to Mr. Hoover and say cooperate? In the terms 
of at least sending a liaison person? That is the one question here. 

Mr. Rankin. I don’t know in my experience with Government 
that anybody ever did that with Mr. Hoover during his lifetime. 

Mr. McKinney. I would think almost nobody would have done it 
because I am sure Mr. Hoover had something on all of us, but, I 
also recognize the Chief Justice of United States, Earl Warren, as a 
rather controversial and opinionated gentleman who didn’t like to 
take orders from anybody. I just find it amazing, since you were 
chief counsel between these two, that in essence the Chief Justice 
would sit back and take this sort of cavalier treatment from a 
subagency of the United States? 

Mr. Rankin. I think the Chief Justice was shrewd enough to 
realize that the way to handle that was to put them to the test and 
see whether they would refuse, and when it came down to actually 
doing the work, they never did refuse. 

Mr. McKinney. So even though the attitude was wrong, the 
answers were all right, so it was shunted aside? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. Now, except for these things they didn’t tell 
us. It is apparent now that there were certain things they with- 
held, and that is something different. 

Mr. McKinney. The whole catalog of horrors which some of my 
colleagues have addressed for the record. I thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. Your comment, Mr. Hoover had something on 
all of us, someone said speak for yourself. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Stokes. I ask that the clerk mark the exhibit I have 
handed her JFK F-447. I request she show it to the witness, please. 

[Document handed to the witness for his inspection.] 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Chairman Stokes. All right, the Chair requests unanimous con- 
sent that this document be made a part of the record at this point. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The exhibit follows:] 
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TO; Corsailoaion 

FROM: Wllllao T. Coleman, Jr*, 

David Slawaon 

SUBJECT! Yuri Ivonovloh Nosenko , 


June 24,, 1964 


The CoiKalsaion has asked ua to prepare a short 
memorandun outlining in what reapects the Infcrmation 
obtained from Mosenko conflnna or contradicts inrorfflation 
MQ have rroa other sources. 


Nosenko* a testimony to the FBI is the only Infor- 
mation we have on what he knows about Lee Harvey Oswald. 
(Comtaission Documents Ho. 434 and 431.) Perhaps more useful 
information could be gained if we were to question .Nosenko 
directly, but it is unlikely. Noaentco told the representative 
of the FBI who questioned him that he had given all the 
information on Oswald he posscaaed. 

Most of what Kosenko told the FBI confirms what we 
already know from other aourcea and most of It docs not 
involve important facta, with one extremely significant 
exception. This exception is Koaenko^s ntatement that Lee 
Harvey Oswald was never trained or used as an ogent of the 
Soviet Union for any purpose and that no contact with him was 
Slade, attempted or contemplated after he left the Soviet 
Union and returned to the United States* Nosenko* a opinion on 
these points is especially valuable because, according to his 
own testimony at least, his position with the KGB was such 
that had there been any subversive relationship between the 
Soviet Union and Oswald, ho would have known about it. 

Kosenko* s statement to the FBI confirms our infor- 
mation from other sources In the following respects: 


1. Prior to Oswald's arrival In Russia in the fall 
of 1939 he had no contacts with agents of the Russian 
government or of the International Communist Pax’ty who were 
in turn in contact with the Russian government. (OJr 
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Independent aources'on thlt ai*e Extremely weak> however* 

We simply do not have much information on this particular 
subject.) 

2. When Oswald arrived in the Soviet Union he was 

traveling on a temporary tourist visa but very quickly made 
known to the Russian authorities that he desired to remain 
permanently in the USSR and wanted to becoihe a Soviet citizen. 
He made known his intention to his Intburist guide at the 
Hotel' Berlin In Moscow. This Intourist guide was a KGB 
informer. ' ► 

3. Oswald was advised through the Intourlst inter- 
preter that he ^^ro^ld not be permitted to remain in Russia 
permanently and that he would therefore have to leave that 
country when his temporary visa expired. 

4 . Upon learning that his request to remain in 
Russia permanently had been denied, Oswald slashed his wrist 
in his room at the Hotel Berlin in an apparent attempt to 
commit suicide, v;as found by the Intourlst interpreter when 
he failed to appear for an -appointment that evening, and was 
immediately taken to a hospital in Moscow for treatment. This 
hospital was the Botklnskaya Hospital. 

5. Oswald v;as questioned by doctors at the hospital 
and told them that he attempted suicide because he was not 
granted permission to remain in Russia. 

6. Oswald was assigned to liLnsk. probably because it 
is above average for cleanliness and modern facilities, and 
would therefore create a good impression for him. 

7. Oswald appeared at the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
City and asked for a Soviet re-entry visa. 

8. Nosenko was shown certain portions of our file 
on Oswald, including a section which stated that Oswald 
received a monthly subsidy from the Soviet Red Cross. On 
seeing this statement, Nosenko commented that it is normal 
practice in the Soviet Union to cause the Red Cross to make 
payments to emigres and defectors in order to assist them to 
enjoy a better standard of living than ordinary Soviet 
citizens engaged in similar occupations, (Nosenko also said 
that the subsidy Oswald received was probably the minimum 
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given und^ such circumstances* This Is news to us, although 
It la not Inconsistent with other Information we have.) 

9.- Oswald was In possession of a gun which was used 
to shoot rabbits while he was living In Minsk (Nosenko said 
he learned this upon reviewing Oswald's file after the 
assassination of President Kennedy when, under the circum- 
stances^ he took particular note of this fact.) 

10. There is no KOB or GRIT training school , in the 
vicinity of Minsk. . * 

11. mall addressed to the American Embassy In 
Moscow, therefore, also Including Lee Haz*vey Oswald's mall so 
addressed. Is "reviewed" by the KGB In Moscow. Nosenko said 
that this Is routinely done but he added that he personally 
had no part In the review of, or knowledge of such review, 

of Oswald's correspondence. 

12. No publicity appeared In the Soviet press or 
Soviet radio regarding Oswald's arrival or departure from the 
Soviet Union or on his attempted suicide, (Our evidence on 
this Is simply negative, that Is, we have no evidence that 
there was any such publicity.) 

13. Oswald vias regarded as a "poor worker" by his 
superiors In the factory at Minsk. 


The following Information obtained from Nosenko Is 
not available to us from any other source. As will be seen. 

It generally does not add much to our knowledge about Oswald 
but rather supplies background Information on Soviet activities 
relating to, his residence In Russia. 

1. The KOB In Moscow, after analyzing Oswald through 
various Interviews and confidential Informants, determined 
that Oswald was of no use to them and that he appeared "some- 
what abnormal.” 

2. The KGB did not know about Oswald's prior mili- 
tary service and even If they did. It would have been of no 
particular significance to them. 

3. When the KGB was advised by some other Ministry 
of the Soviet State that the decision had been made to permit 
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Oswald to stay In Russia and that he was to reside in Minsk, 

It brought Oswald’s file up to date and transferred It to Its 
branch office In Minsk. The cover letter forwarding the 
file to Minsk, prepared by one of Nosenko’s subordinates, 
briefly summarized Oswald's case and Instructed the branch 
office to take no action concerning him except to "passively” 
observe his activities to make sure he was not an American 
Intelligence agent temporarily dormant. (Oswald did tell an 
American friend once that on one or two occasions In Minsk he 
had heard that the MVD had Inquired of neighbors or fellow 
workers about him.) 

According to the routine of the KGB, the only 
coverage of Oswald during his stay In Minsk would have con- 
sisted of periodic checks at his place of employment, inquiry 
of neighbors, other associates, and review of his mall. 

5. VIhen the KGB was asked about Oswald's applica- 
tion for a re-entry visa made In Mexico City, It recommended 
that the application be denied. 

6, Shortly after the assassination, Wosenko v;as 
called to his office for the purpose of determining whether 
hlB Department had any Information concerning Osvjald. V/hen 

a search of the office records disclosed that Information was 
available, telephone contact was immediately made with the 
KGB branch office In Minsk, The branch office dictated a 
summary of the Oswald file to Moscow over the telephone. Ihls 
Summary Included a statement that the Minsk KGB had endeavored 
to "influence Oswald In the right direction.” This statement 
greatly alarmed the Moscow office, especially In view of 
their Instructions to Minsk that no action vjas to be taken on 
Oswald except to "passively observe" his activities. 
Accordingly, the complete Oswald file at Minsk was ordered to 
be flown at once via military aircraft to Moscow for exaunina- 
tlon. It turned out that all this statement referred to was 
that an uncle of Marina Oswald, a lieutenant colonel In the 
local militia at liLnsk, had approached Oswald and suggested 
that he not be too critical of the Soviet Union when he 
returned to the United States. 

7- Marina Oswald was once a member of Komsomol but 
was dropped for nonpayment of dues. (Marina told the Commis- 
sion she was a member of Komsomol, but she has been Inconsis- 
tent on why she was dropped.) . : ' ' ^ ; 
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8. The Mlnslc KGB file on Oswald contained 
statements from fellow hunters, that he was an extremely poor 
shot and that It was sometimes necessa^ for them to provide . 
him with same, 'V ‘ . 

‘ 9 . After the assassination, the Soviet government 
provided about 20 Er^ish^speeUclng men who were assigned to 
the Immediate vicinity of the American fbibassy in Moscow to 
Insure that no disrespect v;as shown by the Soviet citizens 
during this period. 

. 10. Some other agency, Just which agency Nosenko 
says he does not know, subsequently decided that Oswald would 
be permitted to stay in Russia, on its responsibility. 

Nosenko speculates .that this other agency was either the 
Soviet Red Cross of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. (Hils 
bit of information fits In especially neatly with Osv/ald's 
own statements that the Soviet officials he met after his 
suicide attempt were new to him, and did not seem to have 
been told by his earlier interrogators anything about him.) 

The following information given by Nosenko tends to 
contradict Information which we have from other sources x 

1, Nosenko says that after. Oswald was released 

from the- hospital where he was treated for an attempt to commit 
suicide, he was told again that he would have to leave the 
Soviet Union and thereupon threatened to make a second attempt 
to take his own life. Oswald’s own diary of this time contains 
no mention of a threat to make a second attempt at suicide or 
of any post-hospltallzatlon statement by the Soviets that he 
would still have to retiirn to the United States* Of course, 
0sv;ald*8 own account of these activities Is not entitled to a 
high degree of credibility. 

2. Nosenko says that there are no Soviet regula- 
tions which' would have prevented Oswald from traveling from 
Minsk to Moscow without obtaining first permission to do so. 

V/e have information from the CIA and the State Department that 
such regulations exist, although they are apparently rather 
easily — and frequently — violated. 


'. 5 - 


DECUSSIFIIO 

E.O. Sec 5®» 
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Mr. Rankin, have you had a chance to review this document? 

Mr. Rankin. I have. 

Chairman Stokes. And can you tell us what it is? 

Mr. Rankin. It is a communication from William T. Coleman, 
Jr., and David Slawson to the Commission regarding Mr. Nosenko. 

Chairman Stokes. And was a copy of this document provided to 
you and does it indicate thereon? 

Mr. Rankin. It does, yes. 

Chairman Stokes. All right. Now, this document or this memo- 
randum was prepared from information furnished on whom? 

Mr. Rankin. It was furnished regarding Oswald. Is that what 
you mean? 

Chairman Stokes. Well, the subject matter. 

Mr. Rankin. It was concerning what the FBI had learned from 
Nosenko about what he claimed he knew about Oswald. 

Chairman Stokes. And this is a five page document prepared by 
members of your Commission staff? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Chairman Stokes. And my understanding is that Nosenko was in 
the possession of the CIA? 

Mr. Rankin. That is right. 

Chairman Stokes. And that this memorandum was prepared as a 
result of an interview of Nosenko by the FBI? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes sir. 

Chairman Stokes. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. Apparently, I don't know how they ever got to 
him, because they were not supposed to have jurisdiction in that 
area but 

Chairman Stokes. Our understanding is that the FBI would have 
to submit to the CIA the questions they wanted to ask Nosenko, 
the CIA would then ask Nosenko those questions and submit his 
answers back to the FBI. Is that your recollection of the procedure? 

Mr. Rankin. No; I don't know what the procedures were. 

Chairman Stokes. But, at any rate, with reference to this memo- 
randum, can you give us some idea of how heavily the Commission 
relied upon this memorandum in its determinations? 

Mr. Rankin. It is my impression now that the Commission did 
not rely on it at all, that the fact that the CIA was telling them 
that Nosenko was not a KGB officer and could not be relied upon, 
dissipated anything that the memo says about him and what he 
claimed to know about Oswald and caused the Commission to think 
that he was unbelievable about any of that. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Edgar. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fithian will be back with some additional specific questions. 
Let me just ask you some general questions to help me focus on 
your role with the Warren Commission and its relationship with 
the FBI. 

Did you personally meet with J. Edgar Hoover? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Edgar. What was his attitude toward you personally? 

Mr. Rankin. It had changed. 

Mr. Edgar. Changed from when to when? 
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Mr. Rankin. From the way our relationship was when I was 
with the Department of Justice. He was quite cold and uncommu- 
nicative. 

Mr. Edgar. During your period of time with the Warren Com- 
mission? 

Mr. Rankin. No. You asked me about when I saw him and I 
thought that was what you were dealing with. I went over to see 
him 

Mr. Edgar. Just clarify for me what you are talking about. His 
mood about you changed and you said he was cold. Was that on 
your personal visits to him, while you were with the Warren Com- 
mission? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. I don't think I had more than two, if I had that 
many. I was dealing constantly with people below him. 

Mr. Edgar. And could you further describe what you mean by 
the coldness, what were some of the conversations that he would 
share that would indicate this coldness? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, by the nature of our work, when I was an 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Office of Legal Coun- 
sel, I had conferences with the President involving legal problems 
and some of them necessarily involved the FBI, and so we had 
consultations about such matters. The same is true when I was 
Solicitor General. At all times our relations were warm and cordial 
and we seemed to have an understanding between each other and 
cooperation; in trying to get the work accomplished that we had 
before us. When I saw him during my work with the Warren 
Commission, in his office, he acted as though he felt that the 
Commission was hostile to him and to the FBI, and he commented 
upon all the man-hours we were demanding of him and how it was 
a burden to the FBI in its carrying on its other work. 

Without actually abusing me he made it plain that he was not 
pleased with our relationships. 

Mr. Edgar. Did he resent the fact that you were doublechecking 
the FBFs investigation? 

Mr. Rankin. Every agent that I had anj^hing to do with when I 
did that resented it. But I just had to do it an3nyay and I kept on 
doing it. Of course, that didn't help with any of them. They soon 
could find that out. 

Mr. Edgar. What is your feeling now in retrospect looking back 
in terms of your relationship and coldness and the resentment that 
the FBI felt about their alleged withholding from you of informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, you know, I assumed at that time, apparently 
mistakenly, that they were professionals and even though they 
didn't like whatever I would demand as a lawyer, or if I was too 
insistent about the investigation or wanted a better investigation 
or something more complete, or more information or more disclo- 
sure, that they would recognize that I was acting as a lawyer in 
trying to carry out my work, and if they didn't like it they still 
would appreciate that it was necessary to my work. Therefore, the 
thought never crossed my mind that they would deliberately with- 
hold something as important as information about what had hap- 
pened in connection with this assassination, which I thought was of 
major importance to the country. I didn't think the FBI's interests 
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in its own Bureau, as important as I appreciated it could be to an 
agent or Mr. Hoover, still was more important than that of the 
interests of the country as a whole, so I never thought that they 
would deliberately conceal or withhold anything. 

I thought there might be some times when I would have to pull 
it out of them, and I might have to keep after something a good 
many times that I should have been able to get the first time, but 
the other never crossed my mind, as I say, and I never believed 
that Mr. Hoover would deliberately lie to the Commission, 

Mr. Edgar. One final question, just in terms of your own intu- 
itive speculation relating to a question I asked former President 
Ford earlier this morning. 

Where do you think Oswald was going when he left the rooming 
house and walked behind the back alley there and up the street 
and shot Officer Tippit and went to the theater? Where was he 
heading? Was he just walking aimlessly or did he have a direction 
he was going? 

Mr. Rankin. I have nothing except speculation and I have 
always thought he was just trying to get away and that is a curious 
thing about life, that Officer Tippit would show up in that situa- 
tion. 

Mr, Edgar. Did you have occasion to visit Jack Ruby's apart- 
ment? 

Mr. Rankin. No. 

Mr. Edgar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have no further ques- 
tion. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

We have a time problem, I am informed, with reference to the 
next witness to follow Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Rankin, I wondered this. Several of the members have indi- 
cated they have some additional questions they would like to ask 
you. I wonder if you would agree that if we submitted those to you 
that you would be able to answer them for the record for us. 

Would that pose any problem for you? 

Mr. Rankin. No; I would be glad to do that. 

Chairman Stokes. Fine. 

All right. Then at this time let me extend to you on behalf of the 
committee 5 minutes, which you are entitled to as a witness before 
this committee, at which time you may make any comments you 
would like to make with reference to your testimony, and you may 
add to it or subtract from it, or whatever you like. I extend to you 
at this time that 5 minutes for that purpose. 

Mr. Rankin. Mr. Chairman, I don t want to take up 5 minutes of 
this committee's time but I do wish to express myself that I am 
maybe not happy to be here but I am quite willing to be here to 
assist in your deliberations in any way and I hope that any enlight- 
enment that you can contribute with your work and your staffs 
efforts toward these problems will soon be available to the Ameri- 
can people and will be helpful to their understanding of what 
happened. 

Thank you. 

Chairman. Stokes. Thank you very much, Mr. Rankin. We ap- 
preciate your cooperation and your presence and your testimony 
here, and again we thank you. You are excused. 
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Prior to the recognizing of counsel, I would like the record to 
reflect the fact I am informed by counsel for the committee that 
prior to April 4, 1964, that is, February 1964, to April 4, 1964, that 
the FBI did have access to Nosenko, although Nosenko was under 
the control at that time of the CIA. After April 4, 1964, they did 
not again have access to him until 1969. 

The Chair recognizes Professor Blakey. 

Mr. Blakey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is time now to consider the role of the Department of Justice 
in the investigation of the assassination of President Kennedy. 

Senior officials at Justice were, of course, active in supervising 
the investigation, though the responsibility for carrying it out was 
in the hands of the FBI. In the de facto absence of Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy in the days following his brother's 
murder, the job of coordinating the Department's activities was up 
to Deputy Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach. 

Soon after the assassination, Katzenbach became a proponent of 
an independent Presidential commission to investigate the assassi- 
nation. 

The proposal he and others suggested to President Johnson 
called for the creation of a blue ribbon body that was to become the 
Warren Commission. It would, he recommended, be composed of 
present and former Government officials of eminent stature, such 
as the former Commission members who have testified here today. 

When the Commission was created on November 29, 1963, the 
Department of Justice no longer was involved in the investigation 
in any way, although it continued to perform liaison functions for 
the Commission. 

Here today, Mr. Chairman, is the Honorable Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, former Attorney General of the United States. Mr. Katzen- 
bach became Attorney General in 1964, when Robert Kennedy ran 
successfully for the Senate from New York. Mr. Katzenbach was 
later named by President Johnson to serve as Undersecretary of 
State. 

Presently, he is general counsel and vice president of the IBM 
Corp. 

It would be appropriate at this time, Mr. Chairman, to call Mr. 
Katzenbach. 

Mr. Preyer [presiding]. The committee calls Mr. Katzenbach. 

TESTIMONY OF NICHOLAS KATZENBACH, FORMER ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Preyer. Mr. Katzenbach, it is good to have you with us 
today. I ask that you stand and be sworn in at this time. Do you 
solemnly swear the evidence you are about to give before this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I do. 

Mr. Preyer. We have a rather slim attendance at this moment 
because of a vote that is on on the House floor. I think Members 
will be returning momentarily. 

Mr. Katzenbach. Not a new experience for me. 
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Mr, Preyer. I suggest that we take a several minute recess in 
place, if you do not mind. We would like to have — here is Mr. 
McKinney here right now. I think we are ready to proceed. 

The committee will recognize Gary Cornwell, counsel for the 
committee, to begin the questioning of the witness. 

Mr. Cornwell. Mr. Chairman, I am prepared at this time to 
question the witness. However, I had the opportunity to take a 
lengthy deposition from Mr. Katzenbach previously. That deposi- 
tion has been provided to the committee and I have been informed 
that the committee has had an opportunity to study it carefully. 

In light of that, I might suggest, in view of the late hour, perhaps 
the committee might simply like to begin first and ask the ques- 
tions of Mr. Katzenbach in those areas that we are most concerned 
with. 

Mr. Preyer. Is the deposition a part of the record or do you wish 
it introduced into evidence at this point in the record? 

Mr. Cornwell. It is in the files. Mr. Katzenbach has not yet had 
an opportunity to read it carefully himself and to sign it. As soon 
as he does so, it will be made a permanent part of the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Preyer. Fine. The Chair recognizes Mr. McKinney to begin 
the questioning of the witness. 

Mr. McKinney. Mr. Attorney General, it is a pleasure to see you 
again. We really appreciate your coming to help us in these delib- 
erations. 

I would like to start out by asking the question as to your 
exerting tremendous pressure right after the assassination to get 
the FBI report out and to get a report in front of the American 
people. This is somewhat evidenced by your memorandum to Mr. 
Moyers of November 25. What was your basic motivation in look- 
ing for such speed? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think my basic motivation was the amount of 
speculation both here and abroad as to what was going on, whether 
there was a conspiracy of the right or a conspiracy of the left or a 
lone assassin or even in its wildest stages, a conspiracy by the then 
Vice President to achieve the Presidency, the sort of thing you 
have speculation about in some countries abroad where that kind 
of condition is normal. 

It seemed to me that the quicker some information could be 
made available that went beyond what the press was able to uncov- 
er and what the press was able to speculate about was desirable in 
that state of affairs. 

Mr. McKinney. In your deposition to the committee on page 8, 
you suggested that one of your interests was that the facts, all of 
them, had to be made public and it had to be done in a way that 
would give the public, both in this country and abroad, the confi- 
dence that no facts were being withheld at all. 

Do you think that pushing for this type of speed might have hurt 
the accuracy of the report or brought about the fact that some 
people would question the speed of its issuance its thoroughness, its 
completeness? 

Mr. Katzenbach, I do not think the two notions are connected. 
Congressman. I think the motivations for getting some kind of 
report out, some facts out early were the ones that I have stated. 
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The memorandum of Mr. Moyers and a number of other conversa- 
tions and things that I have said really related to the desirability 
of a totally thorough, complete investigation by a commission, such 
as the Warren Commission, which should point out all of the facts 
available and all of the reasons for their conclusions. 

I never intended at any point that the investigation done by the 
FBI would be a substitute for the kind of investigation of President 
Kennedy's assassination. 

Mr. McKinney. Perhaps for the general public and for the com- 
mittee, you could discuss for us your recollection of when and how 
the idea of a Presidential Commission came forth. I know you 
mention it in your memorandum to Mr. Moyers again. 

How did you feel about it, at first? Were you opposed to it or not, 
and when it was finally firmed up, how was it finally decided? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think an idea like that perhaps has several 
apparents. It was something that very soon after the assassination 
I thought was a good idea, that such a Commission should be 
formed of people of impeccable integrity, people who would search 
for the truth and who would make that truth public because I did 
not believe that if it remained entirely within the executive branch 
that that effect could ever be achieved as far as the general public 
here or abroad was concerned. 

So, I thought very early that such a Commission was essential to, 
really to the political process, to getting all of the facts out on such 
an occasion as the assassination of a popular and respected Presi- 
dent. 

So, I pressed for that very early. I was never opposed to it. I was, 
however, in a somewhat awkward position because of my responsi- 
bilities in the Department of Justice as Deputy Attorney General 
at that time and, in effect, very nearly acting Attorney General at 
that time because of Robert Kennedy's tragic loss and reaction that 
he had to the assassination of his brother. 

My awkwardness was because it was perfectly obvious to any- 
body who knew anything about the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion that they were certain to resent the appointment of any such 
commission. So, on the one hand, and if I were thought to be the 
source of that or to recommend that, then it would very seriously 
affect my relations with Mr. Hoover and the Bureau. 

Mr. McKinney. In other words, it is safe to say that with the 
mere mention of another investigation or another investigation or 
an investigative commission, Mr. Hoover would have considered it 
a somewhat of an insult to the FBI in its activities in this area. 

Mr. Katzenbach. Absolutely. 

Mr. McKinney. You brought up the subject of the Attorney 
General, so I will move to that for just a moment. I think it also 
might be of benefit to the committee and the public if you were to 
describe to us as best you could the Attorney General's role and his 
feelings at that time. It has been difficult, I think, even though 
everyone is aware of the tremendous loss, for many people to 
understand why the Attorney General, who had had task forces all 
over the United States looking into organized crime, who had been 
an active prosecutor of organized crime, who had been an extreme- 
ly activist Attorney General, why he never took more of a role in 
ordering the FBI to do things and in ordering his in-the-field people 
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who had connections with the Mafia to move into any areas such 
as the Cuban area. 

Mr. Katzenbach. Well, when the assassination occurred, Robert 
Kennedy’s world just came apart, in that not only his affection for 
his brother, but everything that they had been trying to do, every- 
thing they had worked for a long time just went with that shot. 

He was very devastated both I think by the personal loss and by 
the sudden crashing halt of all of the things that he had worked 
for with his brother for a long period of time. 

His attitude was not difficult, I think, for those who knew him 
well to understand. He said nothing that was done was going to 
bring his brother back to life and it was, I think, almost as simple 
as that, as far as he was concerned. 

Mr. McKinney. In other words, not only was his devastation 
personal but it was political in that it was just over, the whole 
dream. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think it was both. Both the two were so 
intertwined that it is difficult to distin^ish them, I think. I think I 
would put them both under the feeling of personal. Everything 
that you were doing in life, a brother who was beloved just sudden- 
ly turned to dust. 

Mr. McKinney. Throughout your deposition, you bring up a 
point that I do not think as a committee member I was aware of. 
Even in discussing the formation of a commission on page 13 of 
your deposition, you said, “I thought Chief Justice Warren prob- 
ably had more credibility abroad than any other American.” 

And you go on throughout your deposition in describing a tre- 
mendous amount of pressure from the State Department. I wonder 
if you would like to go into that in any more depth for the commit- 
tee as to exactly why that pressure and in what forms it took. We 
have several exhibits suggesting the international repercussions, 
which I will put in the record later, which are essentially memos 
from Belmont, Jenkins, and Donahou and others. 

I thought perhaps you might like to go into the background of 
that. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I was certainly communicated with several 
times by the State Department and I suppose in a sense that is 
pressure, although I do not know that I really felt it as pressure. I 
felt they had their problems and they wanted some help in trying 
to resolve them. 

We have 120, or whatever it is, Embassies around the world and 
every Ambassador there was being asked about this, being asked 
by that government what was happening, what was the story on it, 
as well as what effect it would have on our foreign policy, and I 
think they were very — being no information really available to 
them, they were simply feeling the lack of it and feeling that 
affected their credibility in foreign governments. 

Mr. McKinney. Were they suggesting or did you have any con- 
versations with the White House that suggested that perhaps 
President Johnson’s viability as a world leader was in question or 
weakened until the whole issue of who shot President Kennedy was 
resolved to the world’s satisfaction? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I do not now recall any conversations as specif- 
ic as that. It seems to me that had to be an underlying factor and, 
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in addition, perhaps it is important to remember that President 
Kennedy had worked a long time and had achieved a considerable 
amount of stature after some fairly difficult beginnings. 

That here was not a totally unknown President, not totally un- 
known, relatively certainly unknown person in the Presidency. 

Mr. McKinney. As essentially, although certainly not officially, 
acting Attorney General during this period would you describe to 
the committee what your relationship was with Mr. Hoover at that 
time? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I had never had a great deal of relationship 
with Mr. Hoover in terms of personal relationship with him. I 
suppose I had seen him a half dozen times maybe while I was in 
the Department of Justice. He had a considerable animosity, I 
think, toward Robert Kennedy. 

I think he had never been in a position of having an Attorney 
General who was closer to the President than he was and that was 
a new situation for him, and one I do not think he liked. His 
relationship with Mr. Kennedy was very, I think, cold formal and I 
suppose as Robert Kennedy's deputy, some of that shed off on me. 

Mr. McKinney. Wasn't it true or isn't it inferable that Bobby 
Kennedy's very drive against organized crime was, in effect, a slap 
in the face to Mr. Hoover in that it implied that the FBI had not 
been the gangbusters that we were all brought up to think they 
were? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes, I think that is true and, of course, the 
drive in civil rights was one that kept exposing the Bureau to 
criticism, right or wrong, and that was resented by Mr. Hoover. 
Mr. Hoover resented criticism to a degree greater than any other 
person that I have ever known. 

Mr. McKinney. I do not know whether you were in the room 
earlier, but I mentioned and brought up to Mr. Rankin a letter to 
Mr. Tolson in which the FBI, in essence, refused to go to the 
Warren Commission meeting as liaison and in essence refused to 
brief you as to what they were doing, stating that they would have 
nothing further to say to either the Commission or anyone else 
until their investigation was finished. 

This was somewhat a slap to you as well as to the Warren 
Commission. How did you react to this? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think, Congressman, the first thing to re- 
member is that was a letter from Allen Belmont to Tolson, not a 
piece of paper that I saw at the time or the Chief Justice saw at 
the time or that anybody other than those within the Bureau. 

I think it is also important to remember that no memorandum, 
no letter written in the Bureau was really written for anyone other 
than Mr. Hoover. That is, it would reflect whatever the author 
thought Mr. Hoover's views were. I do not believe that A1 Belmont 
put to me or had me put to the Chief Justice any flat refusal of 
that kind to go as a liaison. 

My recollection is that the Bureau's attitude at that time was 
that it would be better if we did not go to this organizational 
meeting of the Commission because we will be asked a lot of 
questions about a report that is not complete, which we do not wish 
to answer until the report is complete; not an unreasonable posi- 
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tion to take and not one which reflects the attitudes reflected in 
the memorandum which you are reading. 

And I believe that I probably, although I have no specific recol- 
lection of it, conveyed to the Chief Justice that view and those 
reasons and that he accepted them. 

Mr. McKinney. How did you feel, as the Warren Commission 
moved on in its work? How did you feel about the FBFs thorough- 
ness and the FBFs cooperation with the Commission? 

Mr. Katzenbach. It was always my view, the whole time that I 
was in the Department of Justice, that the Bureau would do what 
you asked the Bureau to do and that they would do it well and 
professionally. They did not like what they were doing. They might 
want something more specific in the way of instructions than if 
they liked what they were doing. 

For example, if you were to look at the files now on civil rights 
matters and compared them with ordinary crimes that the Bureau 
was investigating, you would find very detailed memorandum to 
the FBI from John Door in the Civil Rights Division, Burke Mar- 
shall saying please do this and then answers to that or this, do 
something else, three and four page instructions. 

Whereas if it was a kidnapping, you did not really have to give 
them any instructions. They were there and doing things as they 
ought to be done. 

I regarded then and I regard now, despite all that has come out, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is probably the most highly 
trained, the most effective investigative agency in the world. 

Mr, McKinney. How do you tie that though to the fact that we 
now know they actually withheld from the Warren Commission 
any information they had regarding the CIA^s overtures to the 
Mafia and the assassination attempts against Castro? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I am very surprised that they did that and I 
really have no explanation as to why they did that. It may have 
been because Mr. Dulles was a member of the Commission and 
they thought that was his job to do it, but I am quite surprised, 
given relationships between the FBI and the CIA, I am surprised 
that the FBI did not seize the opportunity to embarrass the CIA. 

Mr, McKinney. I am glad you used that word ‘'embarrass'" the 
CIA because I was going to ask you if you would describe your 
understanding at this period. My understanding is that the Direc- 
tor of the FBI had removed liaison from the CIA and the CIA 
retaliated. We had a situation where neither agency was talking to 
the other, basically on the basis of personal animosity rather than 
anything factual. 

Is this your understanding of their relationship at this time? 

Mr. Katzenbach. There may be some overstatement in that. 
Essentially that was strained for that reason. On the other hand, 
whenever that occurred and it occurred on other occasions, liaison 
was maintained simply because it had to be maintained at a lower 
level. 

Mr. McKinney. You state in your deposition — we will move on to 
the CIA, on page 19. You say and I quote: 

Perhaps naively, but I thought that the appointment of Allen Dulles to the 
Commision would insure that the Commission had access to anything that the CIA 
had, I am astounded to this day that Mr. Dulles did not at least make that 
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information available to the other Commissioners. He might have been skeptical 
about how far it was to go to the staff or how it might be further investigated 
because there was somewhat more of an aura of secrecy surrounding the CIA in 
1964 than there is in 1978. 

And then you went on to say that you are referring to generally 
anything that the CIA had in its files. Are you somewhat appalled 
at this point when you find out that not only were the files not 
thoroughly given to the Warren Commission but that such impor- 
tant things as Nosenko were not really given very happily? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes, I am. 

Mr. McKinney. Do you think that there is anything that this 
committee could possibly propose, should this terrible type of 
horror happen again, that would give a Commission such as the 
Warren Commission any type of authority which would override 
the bureaucratic malaise that we seemed to have had back during 
the Warren Commission days? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I really cannot think of anything offhand. In 
the final analysis in government, you have to rely on the integrity 
and the competence of people in high position. They may not 
always have the integrity they should have and they may not 
always have that competence, but if you do not have that, it is 
pretty hard to scotch tape a solution around. 

Mr. McKinney. There are two letters, as you probably know, 
which are Kennedy exhibits F-466 and F-473 from Mr. DeLoach, 
one of them on 11-25 and one on 12-20 concerning the leaks of the 
FBI information and a report, in essence, in one accusing you of 
leaking information. In your deposition you indicated it would be 
difficult for you to do so because you did not know the information. 

And I just wondered what you could give this committee that 
would enlighten us at to why the FBI instead of simply putting out 
their report with the facts as they saw them started this process of 
slowly leaking to their favorite reporters? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think it was largely because of the appoint- 
ment of the Warren Commission. 

Mr. McKinney. I am sorry. 

Mr. Katzenbach. It was largely because of the appointment of 
the Warren Commission and their resentment about that. They 
very much wanted the report to be made public. They very much 
wanted to get all the credit for it. They very much wanted the 
center stage. 

When that was frustrated, I think they took steps of leaking the 
information. They have done that in much lesser contexts many, 
many times when I was in the Department. 

Mr. McKinney. Isn’t it also possible that there is a definitive 
feeling on their part that a leak would not show a deficiency in an 
investigation as much as a report would be criticized for deficien- 
cies? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I doubt that. It is a speculation one can make. 
I doubt it for only one reason. I doubt very much that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation thought there were any deficiencies what- 
soever in their report. 

Mr. McKinney. Or as least they thought there would be no 
deficiencies. 

Mr. Katzenbach. They thought there were none; yes. 
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Mr. McKinney, Well, I am fascinated that the Senate came to 
the conclusion that, quoting from book V on page 6: 

The committee had developed evidence which impeaches the process by which 
intelligence agencies arrive at their own conclusions about the assassination and by 
which they provided information the the Warren Commission. 

They go on to state that ‘Tacts that might have substantially 
affected the course of the investigation were not provided the 
Warren Commission.” Then you state on page 30 of your deposition 
that “Mr. Hoover resented greatly when Mr. Kennedy or I talked 
directly to any agent in the field.” 

On page 47 of your deposition you said: 

You see, nobody really could do it other than the Bureau, with the Bureau’s 
acquiescence. Nobody else knew. I did not know what was going on. Nobody in the 
government knew what was going on other than very short conclusionary state- 
ments which you got from liaison people, from the Director himself. 

In other words, isnT this really sort of a stone wall attitude 
toward the Commission, toward the Attorney General, the Assist- 
ant Attorney General and almost everybody else involved? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes, it can be viewed that way. The Bureau, 
during the time that I was in the Department of Justice, had a 
very strong view that they were to do investigations. 

That was their responsibility and their responsibility ran essen- 
tially to Mr. Hoover on that, and they wanted suggestions. They 
would follow suggestions, orders with respect to an investigation 
from prosecutors, from the attorneys in the Department who had 
responsibility for the development of a case. 

But essentially how they went about it and how they did it, who 
was assigned to it, what they said was received up through their 
bureaucracy. What they resented was our talking with an agent in 
the field about an investigation he was doing, or about something 
he was familiar with rather than get that report coming back 
through the FBI bureaucracy and coming out with Mr. Hoover's 
signature and a memorandum to the Attorney General from one of 
the Assistant Directors, as a memorandum for an Assistant Attor- 
ney General or whatever. 

That is not all bad. They simply did not want to be pinned with 
the views expressed by some agent in the field. If they did not 
acquiesce in those views or if they had other information available 
to them which cast some doubt upon those veiws, and I can under- 
stand that, as frustrating as it often was. 

I can understand that. I mean, when I was in government or 
even today — I have lot of lawyers working for me. Not every one of 
those people is expressing my views. 

Mr. McKinney. I guess one of the bottom lines, then, of all of 
this, is to ask the question: If the FBI and if the CIA had been 
wholly cooperative and wholly open to the Warren Commission, do 
you. No. 1, feel that there would have been any different result in 
what the Warren Commission came up with or how long it took to 
come up with that answer? 

Or do you feel that perhaps the Warren Commission's final 
conclusions would not have been open to such tremendous criticism 
and skepticism? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Well, I think obviously things would have been 
investigated that were not investigated or investigated in more 
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depth than they were investigated. I have no way at all of knowing 
whether what light that would have cast. 

I have been personally persuaded that the result was right and I 
do not think it would have changed any of the evidence that they 
had that led to that result. But I suppose one has to say, an 
investigation that did not take place, it is impossible to know what 
would have come out of it. 

And I think on the third part of your question, it is clear to me 
that had that been done, had that been investigated, had those 
facts been made public, perhaps what is going on here today would 
not have taken place, would not have been necessary. 

Mr. McKinney. In other words, the opening would not have been 
there. It is luck perhaps that the Warren Commission may have hit 
the right result but there were so many avenues in which individu- 
al bureaucratic decisions were made not to open and were not 
discovered that it is relatively lucky they did not lead anywhere. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think lucky is too strong a word. They did an 
awful lot of work and had an a^^ul lot of facts and an awful lot of 
good investigation was done in the areas where it was done. 

Mr. McKinney. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions — one 
more question I guess I would ask. In general, we discuss the 
pressure from the State Department in the beginning and the 
reasons for that pressure and your memorandums. 

Do you feel that the pressure from, say, the State Department, 
the pressure from the White House, general pressures of the time 
really made the Warren Commission do its work too quickly and 
the FBI do its work too quickly so that also subjected them to 
criticism? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think more true of perhaps the initial FBI 
report, but I don't think it is possible in that period of time to do 
the kind of investigation that had to be done, nor do I think in 
essence that was what they were doing. I think they were trying to 
arrive at a conclusion on the basis of a very intensive, massive, but 
hasty investigation so as to get the most salient facts out. 

The Warren Commission, my recollection is, too, about a year, 
and it would seem to me that is not — I don't think there was any 
great pressure to get it out within a year. If they felt it was 18 
months, I think it would have taken 18 months. 

Mr. McKinney. It is known the Chief Justice definitely wanted 
to get it out before the heat of a political campaign rose to the 
front? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes, and I am sure he wanted to get back on 
the bench. 

Mr. McKinney. It is safe to say you found yourself in the uncom- 
fortable position of being pressured to get information out but at 
the same time realized that speed was certainly not going to make 
the FBI investigation as accurate as you would like to see it? 

Mr. Katzenbach. The conclusions might be accurate but the 
investigation couldn't conceivably be as thorough in that period of 
time as the assassination of a President ought to require. 

Mr. McKinney. Thank you very much. I really appreciate your 
answer. I am finished. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Preyer. 
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Mr. Preyer. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

You have served as Attorney General, and a very good one, and 
you were also instrumental in setting up the citizens committee. 

In the awful chance that we might ever have had to go through 
this kind of thing again, would you recommend the setting up of a 
citizens committee once again, or would you prefer to rely on the 
judicial system solely to investigate such an assassination? 

Mr. Katzenbach. The question is difficult. Congressman, because 
had Ruby not shot Oswald, then I think you would have had a very 
different state of facts. I assume in those circumstances that it 
would have been investigation by the agencies of the Government 
developing the evidence they had, for prosecution — at the time by 
State authorities — of Oswald for the murder of the President. 

Whether subsequent to that, depending on what then happened, 
you would have had a commission, a citizens group, such as the 
Warren Commission, I suppose, would have depended on what all 
the surrounding facts were at that time. 

Given the identical situation; yes, if that occurred I would take 
the same course again, and I think I would do it the same way, I 
think I would rely in the same way and hope that the reliance was 
not misplaced. 

Mr. Preyer. So the fact that there was no public trial possible in 
the Kennedy assassination is one good reason for having a citizens 
committee? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes sir. You might need one in any event, 
because a trial 

Mr. Preyer. Pardon me? 

Mr. Katzenbach. You might need one in any event, because the 
nature of a trial might leave out, leave a lot, might establish the 
guilt of murder of the defendant without bringing in all of the 
collateral things which 

Mr. Preyer. That was going to be my next question, such as the 
guilty plea in the James Earl Ray case? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes. 

Mr. Preyer. Of Martin Luther King? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Sure, exactly. Even without the guilty plea the 
limits of relevant evidence, there may be a lot of unanswered 
questions after the judicial process has been completed. 

Mr. Preyer. You mentioned the FBI, you felt, was the most 
effective investigative agency in the world, but you have also noted 
a number of the difficulties of the citizens committee working with 
the FBI, certain institutional jealousies there. Do you think if you 
had to do it again that you would advise the Warren Commission 
to go the route of employing independent investigators, or would 
you rely on the FBI as the major investigative arm? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think the question is somewhat hypothetical 
because, you see, I don’t think there are other investigators who 
have nearly the competence. I don’t think they are available in the 
numbers that you would need them. So it seemed to me that even 
today, as then, not to use the investigative agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and particularly the FBI, is probably to waste one of the 
most valuable assets that you have. 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 
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The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Katzenbach, nice to have you here with us today. 

I suppose that an awful lot of the speculation that grew out of 
the Warren Commission, after the completion of its work, over the 
past 15 years, a lot of it stemmed, and I will ask if you agree or 
disagree with this — stemmed from the memorandum, the so-called 
memorandum from Mr. Moyers, the November 25 memorandum 
that you drafted and sent to Bill Moyers. 

As I recall, over the past 15 years, on any number of occasions I 
have either read or heard people refer to that first paragraph in 
that memorandum, three points, and I will quote it for you, then — 
I donT know if you have a copy or not, I will see that you get one 
in front of you. I am quoting here: 

1. The public must be satisfied that Oswald was the assassin; that he did not have 
confederates who are still at large; and that the evidence was such that he would 
have been convicted at trial. 

This was November 25, 1963, 3 days after the assassination. 

Now, unfortunately they don’t always quote the other para- 
graphs in that memorandum, which I think to an extent mellow 
that single paragraph, but still that paragraph has been quoted 
extensively as an indication that the Warren Commission was 
really a self-fulfilling prophecy, that it was not designed to investi- 
gate the assassination of the President from a de novo position, but 
rather to confirm what the FBI had already concluded, what the 
Dallas police had concluded, and that, therefore, the Warren Com- 
mission didn’t really fulfill its obligation, the obligation that Chief 
Justice Warren outlined when he said our responsibility is to get at 
the truth. 

I am creating that scenario for you because that is how I think it 
has been portrayed over the years. 

I have listened today to you talk about the various motivations, 
and it is hard, one can only sympathize, not empathize, with your 
position in those days, what it must have been like to be in the 
position you were in and have the responsibilities you had. 

Can you tell this committee, or help us try and straighten out 
what your motivation was at that moment that vou wrote those 
words — and this is 3 days after the assassination — ^The public must 
be satisfied that Oswald was the assassin.” 

Why was it so important that the public be satisfied that Oswald 
was the assassin? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Because, very simply, if that was the conclu- 
sion that the FBI was going to come to, then the public had to be 
satisfied that that was the correct conclusion 

My whole attitude in that memorandum, and I think it is con- 
tained or reflected in other paragraphs that you mentioned, I think 
it was reflected in other conversations, other memorandums that 
you have, one overwhelming feeling that I had, and that was in the 
assassination of the President of the United States, all of the facts, 
all of the evidence, everything that was relevant to that had to be 
made public. 

Mr. Dodd. You say then, I should quote — in fact, Mr. Chairman, 
I would ask unanimous consent that this memorandum, if it is not 
already admitted into evidence, be admitted now. 
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Chairman Stokes. I believe it is already in part of the evidence. 

Mr. Dodd. I think all of it should be there. 

You say in the first paragraph: 

It is important that all of the facts surrounding President Kennedy’s Assassina- 
tion be made public in a way which will satisfy people in the United States and 
abroad all that the facts have been told and a statement to this effect be made now. 

I think that is fine, but still I am perplexed, absolutely per- 
plexed, on why it was in the public interest to prove that Oswald 
was the one, and that as reflected in the next sentence, did not 
have confederates who were still at large. 

Why was it so important to prove that 3 days after the assassina- 
tion? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Because for the very simple reason, if that was 
not a fact, and all the facts were not on the table, then it seemed to 
me that nobody was going to be satisfied, and I thought that the 
public was entitled — if there was a conspiracy, then we ought to 
say there was a conspiracy. If there were confederates at large, it 
ought to be said there were confederates at large. 

I knew then already that Oswald had been in Russia, Oswald had 
been in Mexico. Now, if you are going to conclude, as the Bureau 
was concluding that this was not part of a conspiracy, that there 
were no confederates, then you had to make that case, with all of 
the facts, absolutely persuasive. If you didn^t reveal these facts, 
somebody else was going to reveal them. 

Now, if there was a conspiracy, there was a conspiracy, and you 
put those facts out. But if you were persuaded Oswald was a lone 
killer, you had better put all of the facts out and you better not 
cover up anything, and you better say now all of the facts are going 
to be made public. 

That was the advice I was giving Moyers and that was the advice 
I was giving the President and that was the motivation for the 
Warren Commission. 

I donT think this is artistically phrased. Perhaps you have never 
written anything that you would like to write better afterwards, 
Congressman, but I have. 

Mr. Dodd. You won't get me to say that. 

Mr. Katzenbach. But I think if you take that, take the other 
paragraphs of it, take other things I was quoted as saying, other 
things I said, that there is a consistent view on my part. 

Mr. Dodd. I didn't want to pull this out of context. I want to 
make sure it is all in there. In fairness to you, it should all be in 
there. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I was very conscious of those facts which were 
going to be seized upon. Is this a Russian conspiracy? And I was 
very conscious, perhaps as a little bit of a history buff, that nobody 
ever put to bed satisfactorily the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Dodd. You seemed in the next paragraph — I quote you again 
here — you say: 

Unfortunately the facts on Oswald seem about too pat— too obvious (Marxist, 
Cuba, Russian wife, et cetera). The Dallas police have put out statements on the 
Communist conspiracy theory and it was they who were in charge when he was shot 
and thus silenced. 

Am I off base there in detecting a feeling that you had on 
November 25, 1963, that there was something more to this, that 
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you felt, in fact, whether intuitively or based on other information, 
that this guy had been set up, Oswald was not alone? 

I sense that in that paragraph, reading it word for word, and 
carefully, that you had some thoughts running through your mind, 
and you were expressing them to Bill Moyers in those words. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I don^t think I had a view one way or the 
other, other than what I was being told the FBI investigation had, 
but I was saying you have got a lot of facts here, if you say Oswald 
was the lone killer, he wasn't in conspiracy with anyone, had 
nothing to do with any foreign government, you have got a lot of 
awkward facts that you are going to have to explain, and you had 
better explain them satisfactorily. You had better put it all out on 
the table. 

Chairman Stokes. Time has expired 

Mr. Dodd. May I have 1 more minute and I will terminate? 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection. 

Mr. Dodd. On page 22, when asked by Mr. Cornwell — I won't 
read the question to you, but basically he is talking to you about 
the assassination plots, asking, during the deposition, about the 
assassination plots, and your response is this: 

No. In fact, I never believed there were such plots. I testified to this before but I 
remember at one time they were in the White House at the time of the Dominican 
upheaval and I remember Lyndon Johnson asking a direct question to Dick Helms 
about assassination and got a flat denial from Mr. Helms that the CIA had anybody 
involved. It was a short conversation and you can qualify it any way you want to, 
but I went home pretty confident. 

Did you prepare any memorandum at that time, after that con- 
versation, or do you remember that conversation so clearly that 
you have no doubt in your own mind that Mr. Helms told the 
President of the United States in 1965 there were no assassination 
plots? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I remember the conversation. It is hard to 
remember verbatim word for word. The question may well have 
been “Have we ever been involved in any assassination of any- 
body," and the answer to that may have been the flat “no." 

I don't know, I don't remember exactly how the question was 
phrased, but it obviously had to do at that time with Vietnam, and 
I was satisfied from that that we didn't engage in that kind of 
activity in this country, and I suppose I was satisfied in part, 
Congressman, because it was so incredible to me that we should 
have. 

Mr. Dodd. You didn't take any notes? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I almost never did. I never had time. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Katzenbach. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. I just have a single question. Mr. Hart, who was a 
spokesman for CIA here in connection with their having taken into 
custody for some 3 years Yuri Nosenko, the Russian defector, said 
that their authority for putting this man in a specially built isola- 
tion cell for 3 years, was you, that Helms had gone to you and 
gotten an OK for this. Is that true? 
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Mr. Katzenbach. I have no recollection of any conversation 
involving Mr. Nosenko with Mr. Helms. There may have been such 
a conversation. I donT think that I authorized putting anybody in 
jail for 3 years. I simply have no recollection of any such conversa- 
tion occurring, but there may have been a conversation about a 
defector. I don't know. 

Mr. Sawyer. But you don't believe that you would have author- 
ized that kind of thing, if you had been asked? 

Mr. Katzenbach. No, I think I would have — I think if somebody 
said we have a defector, we don't know whether he is a true 
defector or not, we have got him under some questioning, I 
wouldn't have — I don't suppose that would have bothered me that 
much. But when you talk about incarceration for 3 years, and so 
forth, that seems to me a different proposition. 

One would expect a defector to be questioned by CIA. 

Mr. Sawyer. But not put in solitary for 3 years in a specially 
constructed vault, in effect? 

Mr. Katzenbach. No. But I would not have been surprised if he 
had been questioned intensively for a week or two. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Ford, 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I don't have questions at this time. I 
yield my time to the Chair. 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. I didn't expect Mr. Ford to pass. I don't have my 
document out here I wanted to talk to you about. 

It has to do with your views as to how, in keeping with your 
deposition, you said that we should leave no stone unturned and 
pursue every possibility, and so on, and particularly with regard to 
conspiracy. 

There have been some questions here of the Cuban situation. 
What I would like to do is ask if you could shed any light as to how 
you would have advised the FBI to proceed with the alleged con- 
nections between Jack Ruby and organized crime? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Well, I think it should have been explored in 
normal investigative ways, that is, they have some sources they 
were using and still use, to some extent, electronic devices, in 
appropriate circumstances, and I would have thought they would 
have made any effort, every effort that was possible, to see what 
those connections were, if any. 

There is certainly a massive amount of data in the FBI with 
respect to organized crime. There even was at that time. I suspect 
there is a lot more today. 

Mr. Fithian. I wonder if we might provide the witness with the 
February 24 memorandum from Hubert and Griffin to Howard 
Willens. JFK F-448, I think, is the number. If we could provide 
that to the witness, I would ask that it be introduced into the 
record at this time. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, it might be entered into 
the record at this time. 

[The exhibit follows:] 
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ccntcs?data that If we eartabHoh a list of suspected Intermediaries . 
between Rofcy and Oswald, it would.be valuable to check telephones 
•’oVoiloble’* to Ruby ngalnsrt calls to tlie "iirtermedlarles**. In addition, 
it nay be vnluablo "to exandne records of tdephonss liotod to or used 
regularly ty suspected “iiyteraedlariea** for calls to phones “cT.'oUoble'* 
to Eiiby^' . .• ■ *: . . . .. ' 

** With respect to all records requested In paragraph two, the 

FBI should indicate' in Its report what tolephona conroaiy persomol were 
querrtlcnad, the queatlons asked and tho answers received. In all invosti- 
gatiocs which were conducted, co tliat it may be detormined that the 
records obtained ere conplete and accurate. We .believe tiiot the cethc-d 
of searching for records nast be detailed since telephone Infornatlon ■ 
forwarded so for has been opotly and Inoccumte*- 

.* V«'4* Xo tbo extent 3not already provided, ’ the FBI Bbould be requested 
to obtain for the Ccssaisslon a list of ell telephonas (but not call 
records) reasaaably avollsble to the foHowing parsons since iUirch 1, 1963: . 

. Andrew Arnstrong, 3521 Dickson Circle, Apartment C, Dollos, 7^os». 

Karen 'Bennett Carlin, aka Karen Bennett Karlin, al:a "Idttlo .lyhn”, 

/ri.v ?S09 Ifesdcmbrook, Fort YVorth,* Texas ♦ • 

» • • ■ ' ' 

Bruce Carlin, aka Bruce Karlin, 3609 Meadowbrook, Fort ^orth, Tocos«, 
llarion (oka ISarian) Rubenstoln Carroll, 1044 ?7. Loyola, Chicago, 1H* 
KUeen Rubenstcln KanlnsSy^ ^724. M. Tolnmn, Clilcago, lUlr.ols 
Lewis J. UcV/illlo, Lus Vegaa, Havado 
_ l(5fman ^enirt ,10>V4 minois 

Sara (Ruben st^) Ruty, II6I6 Jamestown Road, Ballos, Toxas. 
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?.tr, Ilowurd P, V/illena Febnioiy I 964 


. ^ Earl^Exibea^^ .Koodl^ Drive^ SoutUfiead^ ^lichisaa 

Eva.M»n3teiii Grant, ^2^ FxxLllna, Dalloo^ ^Texas* 

Holph Paul, As^Ungton, .Texas ‘ . 

0/0 Bert Corwnan, Cppelancl Bead, Arllr^ori, Texas (liocae} 

Podnuli*s Eestauraxrt, Arlington, Texas (acccos) 

John V'. JocJooa^ 1602 Bromalng, •Ar’lington, Texas (isccess) 

Pan 1936 East . Abraa, J^lingtm, . Texas . (buslz^ss) • 

; '• Anna Bubenstedn Veapart, i044 W.' I^la, Chicago/ Illinois/' '^ • 

. - / • ■ - ■■ • 

The dato Horch 1 io.ohosen because it establishes o oaTe nnrglR 
for inquiry Mdor to Oswald's trip to Ber? Orleans. ?/lth res 5 >ect to eacii 
cf the nhove persons, the FBI should pix>vldc numhero, to the extent 
posDlblo, not pnly cf hano telfsphcnss hirt cearby p^y phonos, telcphonea 
of tuny bualnooacs la phinh.jthe individual io eu?)lqyeA, toloplionss of ' ' 
buslnsss’ partners or ertheo? aizailar close husiooss Dcsociates, taleplioncs ' 
of frlcsnds end r^Lstives visited* Ihrequerrtly, and telephones ot restaurants 
find other busdrlasses xrhioh the individual is tnown to frequent. For eoch 
telephone tlia FBI ohould indicate the tjps of service (pay phone, cub- 
Ecriher phono, liniitcd cervice telephone), name of cubscribor, location 
cf phone, and reason fear concluding the plKine wen occcoslblo to the 
individual under Investigation. Tills infoiriaticn ahould ba obtclr»sd. 
prlnsarlly ty examining records which r/UX not involve porsonol contact 
^ with persons outside of the tclephona. ccepanies and without cocstiuiiicatine ' 

. the naGea *o> Euspaota to persons outside the FBI, \?o realisx> that such 
o laeana of Investdgction will not ‘provide o cOTploto answer to our questions, 
but W9 beliove other nodes of inquiry would be unwise ot t)jio .time. As 
’ to each individual under invaatigation, tlia HJI report cliould indicate 
whut jsouroes were chaclrod and what other infoonation os to possibly accasaible 
phor^a might be avalloble ty direct contact with Individuala* * 

- 5* The FBI should obtain froa a teXephona conpory records cheoh' 
the person^, foKuly and business phonoa of the foUoTflng ptrrsons 
during the period ISaroh 1 , 1963 to present? 

Bamay Balder, 5900 BherlOan Road, Chicago, niinoio (horee) 

Chicago loop Auto Kefinlshlng Co., Ino, * 

3216 South Shields Ave., Chicago, 111, (buotncos) 

Curtis loVeme Craford, a?n Jnny Crafard (including phones available 
oa Ma.^Xli^t .frcG Bollaa to JiLchigon'), ... 


- 3 - 
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t,tr. ilcuonl i*, WIXICCT 


rotoiarjr 24^ 1^6/,. 


Sacv CkxKloa, 755 Crescent Drive, Pda Spririga, pjliC • 

Alex Gruber, 52^ CUjraici^ J/:^ 'IsS'4s^ (V7£ 5-'?-032) * * 

Fraidc Guldst^elji, 64O Toroaita todevera, £an Frsr.ciaco, CaliiT*. 

. (IKJ 7-7S74) 

(SG 1-7343) 

I,sRjrenco l^ers, 3950 lU Lala Shore Drive, CSitcago, Illinois ()k«c) 

Ero )iCg» Co„ 7I4 ^eat- XSansoe, Ciiicago, Hl^ {bua^sss) 

gillipa Plj3e> tilaa Hic^ay 2344 Conn^tlcut Ians, Apt* 

^"SSLles, 7e:a3 

Ancsl Ifeisjtto, Chicago, JUlnolu * . ' . ' . 

Itirio tfeierto, Chicago, PAInoio 


Abe t'alasteija, U025J Vfestooro Circle, PulJUja, Taxes. * ' 

6. The nil shedd oonfer pith ti^x pppropriste ofTlclals oS! tclcphcne ' 
ccGSJBnlesJ In Chicago, Pallas, Petroit, Ilet? Yorl!:, Sen FraDCloco, Los 
Angelea, and lleGi Crlescis to detcizaiao Plist rsarto, if ccy, are eynllablo 
for cbtalnixtg Infcrretion cd to Inc&alng long dlntanco tdepliono calls to 
cr^ particular nud>er if the of the caller Is unloio^m. It is con- 
cotvablc, for cxicsr^slc, tliat connectiisg or tnjuik-llno tclcphcTne carriers 
nay hove sutcoatis recording devices phlcli rccoM tJ'^ colling exchange 
taid the dialed nuefer vrith respect to callo v/lvXch thiy trensnit* Cr, it 
* cqy be that s»at te^^phone cccponloa. ia largo cities are ncc/ co fully . * 
cutcasated that such lirCot^tlwi is coatainod on their 3K1 cards ond these - ' 
IKI cards could be run through a ccEptster or. otter dc\''ico for every 
telephone subscriber in the area cd that stich iiiTosnatioa could be derived 
tfichanioplly vitbeut laduo cagpunso or personal offort. Inforisatlon os to 
city or telephone cor 3 )azy froa uhleh o long distance cull originated could 
. conceivoldy be xaeaningffL in ll^t of otlun* data vhloh have. 


■ V. Tho FBI ©hould oonTor with telepbono cbcaary off ielels cf each 
coapary serving laoh Ruby cmd the persona listed In porogrsph four end * 
fivo to osoertoln if that ccqpaiy bos nry ajcana of providing InfcGraation,' 
conccrnli;s IccaX colls to or froa tho x>hcm3 of thoce pernons. Even if 
ro records ccv& pnintained by ouch ccc^aniea in the ordinary course of 
business. It rcy b& thot certain clectronlfv ciechanlcal or othor entrioo 
ore routinely xsade either by telephone traneoitting c^Jiunent or in 
connection Tilth business records ordinarily nalntalnod by tlio telepliorto 
ccK^iOny po t?iat by careful ex amin ation, of aucli dota inToraation con- 
ceralng local tcljcphons activity on 0 particular telephone could bo 
oVtaizicd*. ' Tb ■obatoTer cxtotA infoorscvtlon can bo obtalttsd concomU^ ' 
local tdapbona nctivity, tlio Agant eliould report to the CccnlGslon tho 
nature of the Inforaation rrhlch can bo dbtoiiisl mid tho xaaons by nhloh 
it wooid be obtalr^od. This doto chould be sccurGd withoirt lacntionliig 
particular naoss or telophono incibers. 


- 4 -“ 
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Mr. JknTard P, V/illonc Febrmx'y3<'t^ 19^>4 


Q, >UI should oh tala n list of all tglcphona cccq>anies and 
.tb5 EJCswutlver Oti^cer t]^ f pllowiJ^S Wr^s: • • • v - . '* 

» ^^3X33 ^ ‘ , 

Nevada 

♦ los Ang^es^ Cnlifomla 

. San Francisco, CaliXomia 

CxilcagOj Jllinois * ^ . 

Michigan and *cd jaceat miburhc In tlie I)«troit natrqpolltori 
area, incTjuling Sonthflaia^ Jiich^an 

. ^ - ^cton, Massaclmcotts-end'ndjoaent suburbs^ induding JJaloont^ llasa^^ 

♦ New YorxC rsa'ixcsjolltati erea,' IncXudliis ouburTsaa long Island^ *: * <. . 

Cosnaotlcut tmd liew ^erafiy. / ^ . 

2JULq^> Florida 

VZoeUlngtca^ D, C* and adjacent suhexha . -* 

New Qrleons,. louiolano . ' . 

9 m l?T» BarJdn chould address a letter to the Clilcf Executive cT ' 
each of the. telephone ccnpanlea rjentlortcd In paragraph, eight requantlng 
that ' cuch, cct 5 >anie^iiot .destroy unMi Jaaa 1, 196i^ ary xeoorde thoar 
Eiay have ultii respect to t^^lione service of all suhscriher^."' The 
letter, shot^ld rsguest that the source of this policy not 'he disclosed,.' 

. *\ .V 

Retention of r^^rds on a hloritot hasls vwuld pi'cServe security as to 
tlKi tMxddng of the Cooalcaion and trill afford :Uie inaxirAm eticuronce that 
telepliDRo records trill ho preSei^red rlth respect to persoos not yet saspact, 
V/o realize tliat olaikst xeteutloa coy he so hurdsiisojKS or Q>pea3lve as to 
vjxkB our request seen trnrecaonahlo. If there is osy suggestion along these 
Unaa> o- oonf orence^ .to T»rE out s reeaonahlo sy3t<a should he suggested,.**." • ^ 

^ **^u '• • • 

16- As soon 03 i>oc3lhOLe ai^cr the Ruhy trial and after consmltotion 
trith 'ttie Comission, the FBI should obtain copies of origli'.al telephone 
recoids tincovoi'ed os a result of the Invostlgations rexiuested In parograplis 
four' and five* Tlieee records dvould ^ analyzed to determine possible' 
link^ to EwV 9^ Oswald* Thereafter, if decs^ad cdvlsQble, recorda of 
phonaa ’•raascawhly avaUidile^ to Ruby trould he analysed for possible 
cgUo to pbonea “reasonably available to suapectsd InterTRCdiaides hetv/een 
Ridjy and Osoald, 
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Mr. Fithian. It is in today’s briefing book under exhibit 5, At 
least that is its number. 

Mr. Katzenbach. Did you want me to read it? 

Mr. Fithian. If you would just glance over it quickly. 

As I understand your experience in the Department during At- 
torney General Kennedy’s tenure, you became fairly familiar with 
the whole effort on organized crime; is that not correct? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Not really terribly familiar, Congressman. 
That was one of the areas that Robert Kennedy was most interest- 
ed in himself and, therefore, one of the areas where he had far 
more extensive knowledge than I. What I usually picked up from 
him as deputy was the areas where he had less interest, so I was 
not an expert on organized crime. 

Mr. Fithian. If you would like, just as we chat back and forth 
here, to glance over that four or five pages, I think you will find 
that there are recommendations here from these two junior attor- 
neys on the Warren Commission that at least lead me to believe 
that they were recommending a much more ambitious program 
than obviously was pursued and, in fact, if you go to the page 5 
with me, paragraph 9, their recommendation is really precise, and 
it said that Mr. Rankin should address the letter to the chief 
executive of each of the telephone companies mentioned in para- 
graph 8, requesting such companies not destroy until June I, 1964, 
any records that they may have with respect to telephone services 
of all subscribers, and so on. 

If you look above that it is a number of towns. If you look on the 
back in the document there are a number of names that they 
suggest that they might pursue, and if you look earlier on in the 
document you find a suggestion that they survey any telephone 
within the reach of Jack Ruby. 

Now, I am not really vitally concerned about this document with 
this particular witness, Mr. Chairman, but I am interested in what 
recommendations you would have made to the Bureau to pursue, 
or either you or the Department would have made to the Bureau, 
to pursue the possible organized crime complicity in the assassina- 
tion, and that is the first part of the question. 

The second part is, isn’t it reasonable to expect, given the exper- 
tise of Justice in this particular field, that this might be one of the 
areas that we as a committee could expect the greatest amount of 
interaction between Justice and the Bureau, given your widespread 
experience down at Justice in this and the necessity of the two 
groups really to cooperate? 

Am I way off on that, Mr. Katzenbach? 

Mr. Katzenbach. No. I don’t know how you are using the term 
Justice on that. I think with respect to the Commission that we 
felt, in fact, the Commission should have, whatever investigation 
the Commission wanted should be done and should be performed in 
accordance with what they wished. I don’t recall making any sug- 
gestion to the Commission as to what I thought they should go 
into. 

Mr. Willins was liaison from the Department, using Department 
in the narrow sense of the lawyers in the Department. He had 
considerable experience with organized crime and I would have 
expected, because of the strange shooting of Oswald by Ruby, and 
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because of allegations of organized crime connections — I would 
have expected the Commission to go into those to whatever depth 
they thought appropriate in terms of coming to whatever conclu- 
sions they came to. 

My point is I wouldn’t have either interfered or wanted them to 
interfere or told them what to do. 

Mr. Fithian. Wouldn’t that expectation have been heightened by 
what Mr. Rankin told us today that is section No. 4 of their 
investigative plan had to do with the whole conspiracy, did any- 
body at least assist? 

Question. I guess what I really want to get to, Mr. Katzenbach, is 
in light of the FEI’s role as really the investigative arm, granted 
the Commission had some lawyers, but the real investigation was 
done by the Bureau? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fithian. And the Bureau under the Justice Department. Are 
you satisfied 

Mr. Katzenbach. The Bureau under the Warren Commission, 
really. 

Mr. Fithian. All right. Are you satisfied, as you review the case, 
that the FBI, in assisting the Warren Commission, did an adequate 
job with regard to the approach to investigating the question of 
any possible complicity of organized crime via the Jack Ruby link? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I don’t really feel in a position to answer that 
question. You gentlemen could answer that question far better 
than I because you have gone over all of this to a much greater 
degree than I have. 

Mr. Fithian. At any time during the whole Warren Commission 
existence, did anyone from either the FBI, to your knowledge, or 
the Warren Commission, come over and sit down with the Orga- 
nized Crime Section of the Justice Depoartment, or the Attorney 
General himself, or anybody, you or anyone else, and sort of review 
the bidding as to the approach that they might use in trying to 
ferret out any possible association? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I know of no such thing, no such occasion. 
They certainly did not with me, but Mr. Willins, who was the 
liaison there, he was a very good lawyer, had a lot of experience in 
organized crime, and would have been quite competent to have 
helped to assist them as they wanted in this respect, and I simply 
have no knowledge as to what conversations he had with the 
Warren Commission or the staff on that subject, but he was cer- 
tainly competent to do so. 

Mr. Fithian. He never made any 

Chairman Stokes. Time has expired. 

Mr. Fithian. He never made any reports to you? 

Mr. Katzenbach. No. He occasionally told me orally, but it was 
my view that the Warren Commission was doing this and our job 
was to do what they wanted done, to give them what support they 
wanted in the job that they were doing, and not to interfere in any 
way. 

Mr. Fithian. And the last question, you never felt that Justice or 
the FBI ought to go to the Commission and say, ''Look, if you are 
really going to look into the organized crime section, this is the 
way you want to do it.” 
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Mr. Katzenbach. No, I don^t think any occasion came up where 
I felt that was appropriate or necessary. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Stokes. Time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Devine. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Katzenbach, Mr. Sawyer asked you about the decision to sign 
off for Mr, Nosenko. Can you tell us whom it was that came to you 
and asked for your permission to begin the interrogation of No- 
senko? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I donT recall anybody doing so, Mr. Chairman. 
I understand that Mr, Helms has said that he had a conversation 
with me, or recalls that he had a conversation with me on it. I 
have no recollection of that conversation. But perhaps his recollec- 
tion is better than mine. I don't know. I don't recall any such 
conversation. 

Chairman Stokes. Was this your testimony, that you don't recall 
anyone talking to you about it? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes, sir, that is my testimony. 

Chairman Stokes. At any time? 

Mr. Katzenbach. At any time. 

Chairman Stokes. How did you learn of it? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I learned of it when the gentleman writing a 
book called me up about 3 or 4 months ago or 6 months ago, and 
asked me about it. And I said, ^^Who is Nosenko"? 

Chairman Stokes. That would be Mr. Epstein? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes, sir, Edward J. Epstein, right. And that 
was the first that I heard of it, to my recollection. 

Chairman Stokes. So then, so that the record is patently clear on 
this point, during your tenure you knew absolutely nothing at all 
of this situation? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Nothing that I can recall at this time. It was 
quite a while ago, but I have absolutely no recollection of Mr. 
Nosenko or anything to do with him during that period of time. 

Chairman Stokes. And while you held the office that you held, 
were you at any time requested to give your approval to treating 
any defector in this manner? 

Mr. Katzenbach. No, sir, the only connections that I can recall 
with the CIA at all fell into two categories: One was when they 
wished to wiretap or some electronic device to be put within this 
country they came to me; and the only other thing is whenever 
they wanted a book suppressed they came to me and I told them 
not to do it. 

Chairman Stokes. Told them what? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Told them not to do it, that there wasn't any 
way you were going to do it. And those are the only, at least 
offhand the only— I had very little connection with the CIA when 
I— none that I recall as deputy, a little bit, I guess at the time of 
the Cuban missile crisis, and perhaps some at the time of the 
Cuban prisoner exchange. But I had very little connection with the 
CIA. And I don't recall, except for those occasions, their ever 
asking me any legal advice whatsoever, perhaps for good reason. 
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Chairman Stokes. And you are absolutely certain that you 
cannot recall any conversation with Mr. Helms about Nosenko? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I am certain that I don't recall it; yes, sir. I 
can't flatly deny that such a conversation occurred, but I have no 
recollection of it. It is quite a while ago, and I believe — I believe if 
it was as dramatic as it was put by Congressman Sawyer, I would 
remember it. If I was simply informed that somebody was being 
questioned, there was a potential defector, I might not recall it. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. 

Any other questions? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Katzenbach, I don't know whether you are informed on the 
details of the situation, but we had testimony by a spokesman for 
the CIA, so that it is not just a statement of some employee or 
something, he was designated by the present Director to come here 
and present the story because he was supposedly the most familiar 
with it, since he had reviewed it for the CIA. 

And he stated in substance that Mr. Nosenko was taken into 
custody in this country by the CIA after defection, or after alleged 
defection, held in a so-called safe house on a diet of tea and 
porridge twice a day, was allowed no reading material, the guards 
were instructed neither to talk to him nor smile at him, he was 
subjected to 48 hours at a crack interrogation. This being while 
they built a separate facility somewhere else in the country; 
namely, a device described by him as a bank vault, and then built 
a house around the bank vault to put this man in, and then kept 
him there under equivalent conditions for some 3 years, with that 
kind of thing, 1,277 days, to be specific. 

At which point they finally gave up and gave him some emolu- 
ment and put him on their payroll and let him go. And then they 
gave, as I questioned on the authority to do a thing like that, did 
they have any kind of process, and they said other than the fact 
that Mr. Helms had conferred with you and gotten your OK that 
this would be legal. And I just found it awfully difficult to believe 
that. And that is why — and I also don't imagine it would be the 
kind of thing that you would be asked to OK enough that you 
wouldn't rather clearly remember the incident, if it had occurred. 

Mr. Katzenbach. If the facts as you have just set them forth to 
me, Congressman, had ever been made known to me, (A), I would 
recollect it, I am certain; and I hope to goodness I wouldn't have 
given the legal advice that it is claimed. 

Mr. Sawyer. It makes me feel better about it. Thank you. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Stokes. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Does counsel, Mr. Cornwell, desire to be recognized? 

Mr. Cornwell. I only note, Mr. Chairman, that during the ques- 
tioning by the committee members there have been various exhib- 
its which have been referred to directly or indirectly. They include 
exhibits which have been marked for identification as JKF F-462, 
F-463, F-465, F-466, F-458, F-471, F-472, F-473, and F-448, and I 
might ask they be placed in the record at this time. 

Chairman Stokes. Without objection, they may be entered into 
the record at this time. 

[The above mentioned JFK exhibits F-462, F-463, F-465, F-466, 
F-471, F-472, and F-473, follow:] 

[JFK exhibits F-448 and F-458 were entered previously.] 
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UNITED STATES COVERNf^-rlT 


p ' 

vate: Kovenbor 22, X9G3 - 


Memorandum^ i 

TO : 

a t' * 

ritoMy; S. B. DjInAHO]^^^^' _ 

^ ' '2^- ' j ' 

ASSASSinATIQW 97 7 ICB PitESIDEKT 


Deputy Attorney Genex'al Katzenbach called at 5:09 
He said be realized that tblxtffs ears bappenlnc; very fast and be' 
was calll^ to ask that be be kept Infomed If there are Rolng; V*' ^ 
to be any arrests of the person or persons who assassinated the V 
President* In other eords, he would like to be advised when It 
is apparent there Is going to be a solution. 

The Deputy Attorney General also comnented that If It 
develox>s that Oswald is the nan who did the assassination or.' 
was involved In it, then bis pro-Cuban and pro-Sovlet activities 
will come into nounting prominence. He said If Oswald is so . w : - 

1 identified, the State Department should be advised as thera‘*aro ' 
definite foreign j?olicy considerations and decisions here./ 



Assistant Deputy Attorney General Tyllliara A. Geoghegan * ' ;♦ 
called at' 5:15 p.n. on behalf of the Deputy Attorney General* . He* 
advised that two men In the State Department have dcfinlto / V* 
coordination responsibility in connection with any State Department 
action ^A^lcb would be required. If it develops that Oswald^ s . ^ 

iropllcaied in the assassination* If this implication dovel^s VV‘_ 
State Department will need full details on Oswald's background* ^ 

i The people at State Department to be notified in this regarti aro /! 
as follows: . S-v ■. 

. ■ • *' ' ■ ‘ ''‘*r , 

.John Criinralns . 052’ . ; Villiam Bo^rdler . .1- 

Extension 4588 ' * Extension 373G * " * 

Home phone HI ^6151 . ... Home Phone FB 7-4712 g 

.1 emphasized to Geoghegan that he must recognize, and x am ,.y. 
sure the Deputy Attorney General so understood, that vro could not t 
give out any blow-by-blow account of What is happening and that \* 
we would only bo acting in this regard when it became apparent that 
the solution is imminent. Ho was in agreement*. J- 

' . Our yreports on Oswald arc in the 'possession of State Depariient 

i;hmnr- E.T.Turner of the Domestic Iiitcllironce 

Division is so advising Crlmmins or Bowdlcr tonight. - -^ v 
Belmont * ' . * 


SDD 

(G> 

. 1 - 
1 - 
a - 

JL 

'1 


79 


• oexmonn . 

llTn- .. s 

Sullivan ^ ^ /, i 

-Donahoe 1 /t- 

DtCd- >363#f;.:; 



JFK Exhibit F-462 
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JFK Exhibit F-463 


!JNiTIJD states COVEX?' 

\JMemorandum A 





^WaiEcn its HAirVSY 


._--_r.rr r-- 


TIxIb Rtternoon T advised SAC Sbanklla In Dallas ^bat ve* aira 
sendiD^^VD Supervisors Bocse and llxonpson for the purpose o£ ^^olns ^ 
carefully over the vritten intervienr and investigative findings of -our I:,]; 
Agents In ibe Oswald natter so thaw ve can prepare a oaaorandua Xo tbe 
1 Attorney General, attaching exhibits such as photographs, etcetera, 

1 to set out the evidence shoving that Oswald is responsible for ^e 


shooting that killed the President* Pe will show that Oswald was 
avoved *karxlst, a fdrtaer defector to the Soviet Union and an active 
oeaber of the PPCC, which has been financed by Castro. T7e will then 
show the background of Oswald, when and where be was bom, -ot cetera/ -Vs^- 
and then the story of what happened when the President was shot wnd 
subsequently until Oswald was picked up in the theatre. Ue will set"";-." 
forth the iteias of evidence which oake it clear that Oswald ^ the 
man who killed the President. ^ . • •; . : ‘ 

\_ _\shanklin said results of the investicatlon have been reduced., 
to written fona and consequently the .inforDation will all be available 
lor these two Supervisors. ‘ 

■ • ' ‘ I Supervisors Tlogge and Thompson are leaving the night •of 
Hov^ber 24 for Dallasfbw t »J 

* *'' ^ I told Shanklin that be should contact the Chief of/^lice v- 

^ and arrange to be sure that any evidence such as the rifle,” x?*® «’asin^,_ 
) paper bag containing Oswald *s fingerprints, et cetera, be loS^d up ♦ * ” 
in custody of the Chief so that no souvenir hunters or other'perfions -rr-.. 
would destroy or take away the evidence, * Despite the fact that .Oswald 
; is dead, this evidence will be necessary to back up any stat^ent that ^ 
Oswald was the tnan who killed the President. ^ y- r-^’* 

■ /,^.also alerted our' Xnboratory to retain the bullets tJiat\r?r 
were compared with the rifle and to bold on to any other evidence 

partBlDlDs t, this csss. 

_ \ 1 told Shanklin that Deputy Attorney General Katzcnbacb is 
reportedly sending Assistant Attorney General Miller of the Crialnal 
Division down to Dallas to speak to the Mayor to seo If he can keep 
the Chief of Police and Xicutenant Fritz off television and radio. Ui i>. - 




, /fTBt nms 
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Memorandum 
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/ 


* 8]pLUTiUl 


' A. B. BeXnon' 

r 




. simjKcn 


VSE HAEVBy C3VA1A - 
A 5 s»Bslttstloa of the PreslAent 


Xl/SS/63 _ 

cc Ur* B»l«ont 
^ Mr. SulXlvan 
Mr. Bosen 
Hr. J.B.; 



H' 


. The Director edvised that be bad talked to Katzenbach, lAo bad 
been talking to the Vhlte Bouse relative to the report oe are to readez 
In the Oswald case. Xt Is Katzenbach*8 feeling that this report should 
Include evarwthin g^ghich aav raise^a^-Ouestl on In the elnd of the public 
or the preM regarding this eatter» Including such iFlngs ■rbtun 

o f th e_paasport to Oswald la Moscow^ and the furnishing of oyey to hie 
by the State Departasat for the purpose of returning to the D.8* Xf 
the State Department regulations or law required State to- do these 
‘things^ we should get a copy of the law . ' • ^ ■ 

This report~wlll have to contain an ything of releyajicejfc o the 
caae^.. . Ve should get from the Defense Department Osgal5 ?[s r ecord and 
di sciplinary ac tion and discharge. Ve should cover the angle of OpwaX^ 
goiDs‘oown to kexico 'Ci^y^and his contacts down there. 

In other words, this report Is to settle the dust, la* so far 
as Oswald and his activities are concerned, both from the standpoint 
that be Is the nan who assaaslnated the President, and relatlwa to 
Oswald himself and bis activities and backgroimd, et creter^ __ ^ j . 

At such tine as the report Is finished, Br. Katzenbach vlXI go 

I over It, and will furnish It to other officials of the govemaent, 
such as UcCone of CIA, the Secretaries of Kavy, Defense, and State, ' ^ 
BO that they can look It over and isake sure they agree and do not have 
any objections. _ , • ^ ' 

The above change will, of course, require nore tine for the 
preparation of this report. However, the Director desires that It be 
^ut as quickly as possible. Division .Sis. pill continue to handle the 
portion of the^feport dealing with the assassination at tenpt and the 
C^idsDce.gathered to show .that Oswald Is responsible'. This neans that 
we will have to carefully check the evidence and 08wald*s possessions 
that the police are now turning over to us, to see If additional 
Information should go Into the report from this. • • * ^ itk If ^ 

REC- 15 * *■ ' ' tJLff ^ 

divisi on Five will bapdl^. the other part of the report,T^lch 
^ . 1 1 ■ ^il^clat Ions, et cetera, of Oswald* .Be oust 

be certain that anytfaingl^at Is put Into the' rhpcflrV' c'an be backed tip >. 
-as It will be subject to i^inute scrutiny from the_prp5&^a»d the pul^c! 
For Division Fivers part ol' tBA f0paftr\re should be certain also that 

^ ~ ... JL- .— ....I 
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• V- »» ^ 

^IjMTEO stai rs I ’%’KKNMENl 


^ >Jit 

Memorandum . // ■ . “ ■ ^ 

.'y fi- :■'■■■ ■ ■■ 

^ Mr* Mohr ^ I . 


p 




iJA'it; November 25, 


C. D* DeLoach • : 



•suBjOTr ASSASSINATION_O F THE jPRESIDENT ^ ' PJ 


Guthman of the Department called at approximately ^;00 p, m* ,He stated 
that the Attorney General of the Slate of Texas was having a press conference this ’ 
afternoon in Washington and would undoubtedly indicate to the press that the State of 
Texas would convene a Board of Inquiry into the assassination of the President ^d the s 
jnurder of Lee Harvey Oswald. Guthman stated that the Department had to prepare to , 
enswer a large number of inquiries which they undoubtedly will receive following the 
State Attorney General’s press conference. Guthman then read to me the following^ - 
proposed release he plans to make: r : ,v • 


"President Johnson has directed the FBI to investigate every » - ' '' 

lead and every shred of evidence in the assassination of President ‘ Tv'* 

Kennedy and the shooting of Oswald, A full report on the FBI’s findings 

in the assassination of President Kennedy will be made public. All : =; c 

evidence in the shooting of Oswald will be made available to local . 4:‘ 

authorities in Dallas who will have responsibility for the trial of Jack 

Rul^. The Department of Justice, of course, will lend whatever 

assistance it can to any properly constituted Texas Court of Inquiry* •' 

Guthman asked me what I thought of the release. I told him I disagreed \ 
v/ith the plan to make a release. I mentioned that everything had already been said in 2 
cho release which was made last night and, therefore, there was no further need to . :* 
state anything else. -I told him that it would be far better to ‘wait until the FBI had ■ -V/ ;» 
procured all facts in the matter and had submitted an investigative report. I told :';4f 
Guthman that it was particularly bad tha.t he wanted to make the statement that, "All :^4r - 
evidence in the shooting of Oswald will be made available to local authorities in Dallas v 
who will have responsibility for the trial of Jack Ruby." I mentioned that despite the . •: 
cruthfulness of this statement it will invite criticism. Many responsible individuals ' ' 
across the Nation are pointing to the Inefficiency of the Dallas Police Department and I 
L statement of this nature will merely add fuel to the fire. :,:4 v; ; - - 




I - Mr. Belmont /•'. 

Mr, Rosen f -w; 

Mr, Evans':75:'^4' 

Mr, Jones 
- Mr. Mor r eH ^ 

:DD;sa; ;• ’ V; ■ / 

'^70DEC3’^96^;|g:: 
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■^Del^oach to Mohr 11-25-63 
Re: Assassination of the President ; 


^ Guthman stated he would remove the statement at once, however^>V2& 
wanted to go ahead and make the remaining statements. I told him I still disagreed/i^;;, 
that there appeared to be no need whatsoever for any further press releases to be 
made by the Department. I told him that I, personally, believe that he should answer;!] 
inquiries in the matter* He replied that he would thirdtover the objections in question. C 


-After talking with the Director, I called Guthman back and told him 
I wanted to reiterate my objections in the above regard. Guthman stated he had given 
the matter further thought and In view of FBI objections would not issue a press : : . 

release but merely would answer inquiries. X told him 1 thought this was highly ■ , 

advisable. ■ * ■ • ' ■ ' 
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DATE: X2-3— 63 


/ 



/ 


At 6:10 p*B», Deputy Attorney General XatxenbacD called* 
Be seld Chief Justice Varran had called a aeetlns of the Gc»nlssloz^ 
appointed hy the President for 10:00 A.U*» Thursday XDomlng* . '' 

Justice Warren wants a high-level liaison atan Troo auy interested 
agency* Katzenbacb will attend the meeting but he feels that the 
FBI should have someone there also to answer any questions the 
Comalsslon might have regarddLng the scope of the Investigation, etc. 
Katzenbacb thinks the Bureau representative should be the Director 
or Belmont. Z made so commitment to Hr. Katzenbacb, bet K 
recommend we advise him that our report In this matter will speak 
for Itself and until the report Is ready, there Is no real purpose 
In an FBI representative being present at the Commission meeting. 
With respect to this. It Is noted that Katzenbacb felt It was bettex 
to show w^Ungness to cooperate with the Commission in gyary . 

Wl-. r, : ' 

_ v/ ^ Katzenbacb said that there are problems arising between 
tfiej( Texas Board of Inquiry /headed by Texas Attorney General Ca»' 
and thiTt^esldentlal'Go»Dlsslon headed by Justice Warren; that V . •! 
Texas wants to go ahead witbjm Inquiry and Warren wants them* tb ' *** 
bold'.off.. Attorney General^arr and the past president oCt the ^ 
JTex^\JBar Association are to'^come and see Katzenbacb tomorrow, at 
which time he will try to calm the waters and establish ground ^ 

.rules. Katzenbacb wanted to know if we wanted to talk to . ^ 

{Attorney General Carr and the others. X told him wo did not, that « 
/ Iwe were bt»y Investigating this matter and trying to get out our p 

I 

1 ' Katzenbacb asked whether X could give him a timetable 

Ion tbe reporhl X told him no X oould hot, that we were working as 
(hard as ve could and that was all X could say. 


1 Mrv ■ M ohr 
1 Hr. DeLoacb 
ll- Hr. Rosen 
1- Mr. Sullivan 

AHB:nJs 
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Hr. ToImh 


Ob the DomlDK of X2/4/63 X cBlled Hr* KatxeBbBch— 
and advlaad bin tbat ve aee no real reason for ns to have anyone 
at the neetlns of the connlssion on Thursday Doming; that there 
is nothing tbat *ve can contribute at this time. I pointed out 
tbat ve vere vorklng on the invest ieetion and the report, and 
vill submit It to the Department as soon as possible, and untlX 
that time ve are not saying anything. 

Katzenbacb said be felt thJLs puts bin in a rather > 
peculiar position and at least be vould like to have someone 
come down before the Thursday morning meeting and brief him as 
to vbat ve are doing, so tbat be could be in >a position to 
ansver questions. X told him tbat this was undesirable; tbat if 
the question is raised as to vbat the FBI is doing, there is a 
very simple answer, namely tbat ve are pressing the investigation 
and the vriting of the report; tbat this is our major gos^ aad 
until this is completed there is nothing we can contribute. X 
pointed out tbat there is no question of any reluctance on the 
part of the FBI, as ve .are bending every effort to produce the 
informatipn the commission vill need. 


iformatipn the co 
(Relative 


to the second point, about the Texas board. of 
inqulryVJl told Ur. Katzenbach tbat the Director feels it vould 
be very unwise for this board to conduct an inquiry now; tbat 
they vould have to use our evidence, and this evidence is being 
made available first to the President's commission; therefore, 
the two inquiries vould be at cross purposes. Katzenbach was 
in full agreement and said bis problem is one of convincing/ 
the coDDlssion j9f this. 


Ka^enbach said tbat he had been talking to Chief Justice 

I TTarren, and Varren bad indicated to him tbat the chief counsel 
for the President's commission vill be l^r^en^^ey. Katzenbach 
thought tbat this vould be most undesirable. ^Katzenbach said that,, 
as ve probably know. Chief Justice Barren thinks tbat Olney can 
do no wrong, and he (the Chief Justice) had made the point tbat 
Olney is conversant with the FBX's procedures and thus vould be * 
operating in a familiar field. ' Katzenbach said if ve have any 
ideas as to bov Olney can be blocked as chief counsel, he would 
like to have them. I told him that, as far as X was concerned, 
piney^^jiB an undesirable choice, and if ve bad any thoughts wo 
^uld get them to him, 

_ .... ^ 
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^C*2»bi»r 9v 1963 


Th^ Chitt? Justice 

T3«» $tipi'*390 Court . - ■ .> 

lU C* . >: 

74 15»W . .; • r ' .. • 

of Jhr^sid^nt Jolm&oxi^ 1 

: e» to you »n<l to the oth^r 

of the Ccwsdsaio^ cop^ of the report of 
4: *th» '^jwUrel^^ of Invostisr^tlcn oj**^h» ease a a in-^ 

;^ "otiojhr^ of t^^ooideiit Xean»<5y a:i^ on tho mihoi^^oent - - 
f ohcotXhi^ of Lee iioj^vey Csveld» 7ou will noto that 
. ; in ^ £0:M aspects the iayestigat 1 on ^ ooe 

;.f fuarTQi»* infoxnation vilX ha ;aa4e evailahXo to the ' 
I ‘COBxnlooioH es- St «^oveXOs?d» "the Secret Sorvte^ :Ond 
. the D«rj>Artissat of Stoto h^vo a3so propoit^d x»opc>5*t3 
with roepoct to. the properation^ pado to ^ard the 
rr«?£>S^,£Ot end backj?tcund Infoyiftation in 

. . the han4o of. State top«>rta^«t .%»lth respoot to 
Oswald./ You %541i.hay^>th«^ 

* c^tislfled «!Ufcctt»eTit 
it done not contain ^fense £nforo«itloi%* 

M hwd boa.Jt? treating it as a highly 
;/lclau5ifiod doehis^at4oa<5:’l: tsro»t that ycu end the 
4 othar» 'X?;e5^^ the Co«5s»«ion will Co lilcewi^st 

> ussiii ouch- titte^ a» datewine to re loaee scatters 
/ contained vithln it^ rVithln the Covcman&nt It to 
V being road by a vety liwlted nu^i^er of people on a 
v;/**need to Icncw^' bcel»4- : ; .. /' ■/; /: 

tiiiso of . 

/ ainnouncing^ Curoao of Xnva:>tication 

investigftticn^ and prior to the appointment of 
4 the Cc?a)fti5»ion» Prwsldent Johnspon announcod that 
thtt T9l report would be ^ade pnbllc* I havft» 
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hov*ver> inforc^^li hla of yMr th^t thin roporr 

not b6 until the CoR::aln»lcn has had ti7>«3 to 

revim eXl of th« f<acta *ncj cvdluato At-th^ 

tlM«i 1 »ur» you iird that there ic rmch public 

op^cuXuticA and n«*or in this ccnnectior* which would be 
<S«»i 2 N>bX« to all^y eo qulcVXy por^s iMa» For 
tJts lat«sT Hallup poll showcB that over h<xl£ tha teerlc^n 
people hsll^ve thi^t Oswald «ct«4 os part of a coni»pir*C 7 
In ehcotin^ Pra&idtMit Kennedy, iind there its co/isiCerahl^> 
^ ru^or in. this country and abroad to the oflact that ruby 
, jcct^d as. part of th# ^asnfr.or a relatad conspiracy. 

:';>Vv'^r-v there fora m the Cospoissicn should 

.^cojiaider re Isas in^— or ollcwlag* this Ospartrent t>f 
.; Juatic* to relcaae-^-a short press etate>;ftat which 
would briofly naVe the follcwlo» points j 

^ ^ : Cll ' The ral repci't through scientific 

o^aain^tiois of eridoTtco, tcstinvny iinO Intensive 
Inv^stljtation^ astahllahes beyond reasonable 
doubt that Left harv?y Cevald shot Pr^soldent K^nnety 
on 2?^ 19S3. Thfr evldonc^ IncVades hAlliotic' 

teats, fintt«rpri«t3 end pali? prints, cIothlH*r 
end other teohnicAl data vhich pl;>cec Csvjjsld et th^ 

: seen**- of th-a crlae a»t5 ostablloheg. that hs firmed the 
. »hot» which hilled Pmsident Kennedy ^l?K^ wouadv^ri 
-Goverftca? Connelly of Ta»as* . .. 

C2> The FBI has Mde en exhaustive Inv^wtl*^ 
Batloo into whether C;;wald Kay have conspired with cr 
hoftJ> a^sis^tod by lany oriianiseticn, group or psr-<^on, 
forftiyja or domestic. In carry! n>j out this dastardly act. 
In thlis regard, th* FBI has quasticned hundreds of p^>.r- 
sons end chochsd oat nu^serous runors &nd reports. To 
<Utft this aspoct of the Investigation hfts bei>n ne^jatlvn^ 
Ko evitle^MTo ha» been uncGVsrsd indicating that any 
orsanisaticn, firoMp or person, i^icludinp; Dallsiii nlahr 
club owner,. Jacl Ituby, involved with Oswald 1« the 

as caa si nation of rrat^idont Kennedy, or tbiit the cub- 
sequent nhootin^ of Oswald va? p*rt of a conspirJicv. ; ; : 
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‘ I would happy to dlscu:ta Any of tha'”*'-’' 
taattoro' con-«Alfte<! ia tuia Xatrox- or in tbo 
with you ox* othaif rtdtfbero of the Co*.Risslcn at any 
tlssB yoM should desist. I an, of course, always 
at your SB-rvico, ■ 


HichoXas Kat^Mbach 

M r^neraX 
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:')eLoach to Molir memo ... 

-le: As sa;s si nation of the President 

i " - . 

^ Senator Russell was told that we would, of course, ^e glad to'Be bf •* 
assistance to him on an informal basis in connection with the inquiry by the Presidential 
Commission. He was advised that Inspector Malley had been appointed by the Director 
:o serve as liaison man with Lee Roiikin, the Ciiief Counsel, and that Mall^ also would 
be at his disposal any time service was needed. The Senator confided tlat he had 
irgued with the President about being appointed to the Presidential Commission. He 
slated the President liad called him early one afternoon to advise that he was being 
\ppointed to this Commission. Senator Russell told the President that he could not take 
he appointment, that he considered this to be somewhat of a nasty job. The President 
hen asked Senator Russell if he would recommend any^member outlie Supreme Court. 
Senator Russell stated that he didn't know a single member of th^^upreme Court he 
vould recommend for anything- The President called Senator Russell^laclc early in the 
evening of the sahne day and named the members of the Presidential Commission. When 
came to tlie Senator's name, the Senator stopped him and told him again that he 
ouldh't be on the Commission. The President told Senator Russell tliat he had already 

■ ssued a press release reflecting tliat he was a member. The Senator stated his liands 
. ere, therefore, tied and there w-as nothing he could do about tlie matter. He added it 
as very distasteful to him, however, to serve on the same Commission as Cldef 

■ ustic^^ Warren inasmuch as he had no respect lor Warren. 

(V/- L ' i • • - • • • ' ■ 

. ^ye discussed a number of mutual interests in the State of Georgia before 

: aving. The Senator is driving home tonight and plans to take the FBI report with him. 
:e has not yet had a chance to read it. He stated tliat upon his return, he vould call if 
ny questions whatsoever arose regarding the problems of the Presidential Commission. 


For record purposes. 






Mr. Cornwell. I have nothing further, thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. Mr. Katzenbach, as a witness before our com- 
mittee, you are entitled at the conclusion of your testimony to have 
5 minutes in which to make any comment that you so desire 
relating to testimony before this committee, and I extend to you at 
this time 5 minutes for that purpose, if you so desire. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I will be very, very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

I regret that the Warren Commission report was inadequate, if it 
was inadequate in any respects, and that as a consequence this 
committee has felt, the Congress has felt through this committee, 
the necessity to reexamine the assassination. 

I am sure that you, sir, and all the members regret that equally. 

I have confidence that what this committee is doing and will do 
in its report, will reflect the wisdom and integrity of its members. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you very much, and on behalf of the 
committee, we certainly thank you for your appearance here and 
for the cooperation you have given this committee and the time 
you have expended in giving us the benefit of your testimony. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Katzenbach. Thank you. 

Chairman Stokes. You are excused. 

There being nothing further to come before the committee, the 
committee adjourns until 9 a.m., tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 4:08 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene Friday, September 22, 1978, at 9 a.m.] 

[The deposition of Mr. Katzenbach referred to previously follows:] 
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Stenographic Transcript Of 


HEARINGS 

Before The 
President John F. Kennedy 


SELECT CO.VUHTTEE O.N ASSASS1> ATIO.NS 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATiVES 


DEPOSITION OF NICHOLAS KATZENBACH 


Washington.D.C. 
August 4, 1978 


AJdarson Ssporting Campsnj, Inc. 


300 Seventh St.. S. 'V'/. VV as hin gto n . D. C. 


554-2345 



6S1 


Assass. CoiDm. 
8/4/78 


LaFrance 
vma 1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ASSASSINATIONS 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


U. S, House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on the Assassination 
of President John F, Kennedy 
Washington, D, C, 


9 ' 
10 

! 

12 j 

13 ■ 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 I 

21 I 

22 

23 

24 


Deposition of 

NICHOLAS KATZENBACH 

called for examination by counsel for the Committee, pursuant to 

notice, in the offices of the Select Committee on Assassinations, 

Room 3501, House Annex No, 2, Second and D Streets, Southwest, 

Washington, D. C,, beginning at 10; 00 o'clock a.m, before 

Albert Joseph LeiFrance, a Notary Public in and for the District of 

Columbia, when were present on behalf of the respective parties: 

For the subcommittee ; 

Gary Cornwell 

Michael Ewing 

Kenneth Klein 

James McDonald 

For the deponent; 

(There was no representation.) 


25 
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1 ! 

2 Mr, Cornwell, We will go on record, 

3 Please state your name, 

4 , Witness. Nicholas Katzenbach, 

5 n Mr. Cornwell. What is your present home address? ' 

6 ■ Witness, 117 Library Place, Princton, New Jersey, 

7 Mr. Cornwell, Mr, Katzenbach, ray neune is Gary Cornwell, 

8 deputy chief counsel of the Select Committee on Assassinations, Ij 

9 have been designated as counsel to take statements under oath in 

I 

10 I depositions pursuant to House resolution 222 and committee rule 

11 |ruiiri 

12 j The deposition will be recorded. There is a certified short- | 

13 I hand reporter here, 

14 Will you administer the oath? 

15 Whereupon, 

16 I NICHOLAS KATZENBACH 

I 

17 was called as a witness by the committee and, having been first 

18 I duly swam by the Notary Public, was examined and testified as 

19 I follows; 

20 ' DIRECT EXAMINATION 

21 I By Mr. Cornwell: 

22 ^ Mr. Cornwell, Mr, Katzenbach, you are appearing here volun- I 

23 tarily and not pursuant to a subpoena. Is that correct? 

! 

24 I Mr , Katzenbach , Yes , 

Mr. Cornwell. You have been provided copies of the committee Is 


25 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


rules and House resolutions 222 , 433 and 760 , Is that correct? 

Mr, Katzenbach, Yes. 

Mr. Cornwell. In particular, have you had a chance to read 
rule four of the committee rules which govern the taking of depo- 
sitions? 

Mr . Katzenbach, Yes , 

Mr. Cornwell, Do you have any questions about that? 

Mr. Katzenbach, No, j 

Mr. Cornwell, Among other things, I take it you have noticed 
you have a right to counsel in connection with depositions before 
I this committee? 

I Mr. Katzenbach, Yes. 

I 

I Mr. Cornwell, The deposition of course will be transcribed 

and after it is transcribed, we will mall a copy to you and ask 
I that you make any changes you desire in it to reflect accurately 
your testimony and to sign it and verify it and then return it to 

us at which time, if you desire, we will be happy to supply you 

I with a copy, 

I would like to direct your attention to November 22, 1963 
and ask you if you will recall where you were on that day, 

Mr, Katzenbach, I was in my office on that day in the 

Department of Justice, I was having lunch at a seafood restaurant, 
the name of which I forget, with one of my deputies, Joe Dolan at 
' the time I heard the news of the assassination, I left imraediateli 
I and returned to my office. 
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4 

] Mr, Cornwell, On that date, what was your official position 

2 with the Department of Justice? 

3 Mr. Katzenbach, I was deputy attorney general, 

4 Mr, Cornwell, Upon returning to your office, do you recall 

5 what conversations you may have had concerning the event that 
^ afternoon? 

7 Mr, Katzenbach. I actually went directly to the attorney 

8 general's office, Mr. Kennedy. He was at home at the time and I 

9 ^ asked his secretary, Angela Novello, what the latest news was from 

10 I Dallas. 

11 ^ Mr. Cornwell, Did you that afternoon have a discussion with 

12 the attorney general? 

13 Mr. Katzenbach, Yes, I did. I talked to him once, perhaps 

14 I twice. He was out at Hickory Hill. 

15 Mr, Cornwell, I would like to know if you can recall generally 

16 ' what the nature of the conversation was but in particular what, 

I 

17 • if any, problems were identified that the Department faced at that 

18 I point in time? 

i 

19 : Mr, Katzenbach, I can recall what I believe were two conver- 

20 j sations, but it might have been one. The first one I simply called 

21 I him to tell him how devastated I was at the news. The second con- 

22 versatlon was when he telephoned me and said that the vice presi- 

23 I dent, Mr, Johnson, had called him from Texas and wanted to know 

24 I where he should be sworn in and would I please call him back and 

25 tell him whatever my advice was on that subject, which I did, 


I 
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Mr. Cornwell, Were there any other problems that were iden- 
tified at that time that the Department of Justice or you needed 
to focus upon? 

Mr, Katzenbach, I do not believe so. The first conversa- 
tion that Robert Kennedy said to me was that he had heard the news 
from Mr, Hoover euid he made some comment that Mr, Hoover had callec 
him and been very blunt in the conversation. But as far as what 
the Department was doing in the investigation or anything of that 
kind, I had no discussions of that kind with Bob Kennedy, 

Mr. Cornwell, Did you discuss what position the Department 
should take or any other problems with other persons in the Depart- 
ment that afternoon that you can recall? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Apart from the fact that the Bureau was 
investigating it under whatever rather slim authority that it had 
to do it, I had a conversation with Mr, Hoover, maybe more than 
one, I had a number of conversations with my associates at the 
Department because they were all kind of gathered into my office 
at that point as we were awaiting news of what was happening, 
what were the arrangements with respect to President Kennedy's 
body, with respect to an autopsy, that kind of thing, 

Mr, Cornwell, Let me ask you first about the question of 
jurisdiction. Did the FBI seek from the Department authorization 
to proceed with the investigation and, if so, what was your reply? 
What statutes or whatever did you cite as authority for that? 

Mr, Katzenbach, I do not really recall, I probably cited 
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1 some civil rights statute but I do not recall, I do not think 

2 there was ever any question as to the Bureau getting into it 

3 heavily although we all recognized that obvioulsy primary juris- 

4 diction lay with the state as far as the murder was concerned, 

I 

5 ■ When the Bureau was in the mode of assisting or investigating 

6 or whatever they were into it and there was never any question theit 

7 ^ they would be into it heavily and pretty massively, 

8 Mr, Cornwell, Without confining the question then to the 

9 afternoon of the 22nd, let me ask you with respect to, say, the 

10 next two to three days going up through Sunday afternoon, what 

11 ^ additional problems did you focus upon? 

^2 . Mr, Katzenbach, I had a number of conversations that evening 

I 

13 I of the 22nd until sometime after midnight, primarily with Barefoot 

14 Sanders, who was U. S, Attorney in Dallas. I had a number of con- 

15 cerns which I expressed to him about the numerous public statements; 

I 

16 . that were being made by the various police officials down there, 

^7 I had a particular concern, if indeed Oswald was in fact the 

L 

18 I sole assassin of the President, as to whether the public statements; 

19 they were making, what they were doing might not lead to have his 

20 : counsel talking about the possibilities of fair trial, no right 

21 to counsel and that kind of thing and I thought it would be an 

22 absolute disaster if the President of the United States were 

23 assassinated and for some due process reasons the police had screwed 

24 it up to the point that you could not convict that person, assuminc 

25 him to be the guilty party, [ 
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There were a number of conversations about that, I had 
sations I believe with Bernard Siegel in the ABA, perhaps with 

I 

other people, in an effort to make sure that Oswald had somebody 
who was representing him and advising him, and awkward situation 
for me to be in, but one that I felt was important, 

Mr. Cornwell. Do you recall any other problems that were 
identified on that day? 

Mr. Katzenbach, That is a problem that sticks out in my mind ,■ 

I was getting reports from the Bureau throughout that evening. I 
guess I probably was on the phone virtually — I got home maybe 
7:30 or 8:00 o’clock that night and I guess I was on the phone 
until 1:30 or 2:00 a.m.. That was the predominant problem. That « 
is the one I recall. j 

Mr. Cornwell, Going back to the earlier question, expanding * 
the subject to cover the two or three days up through Sunday, whi^H 
would have been the 24th, were additional problems identified and, 
if so, what was their nature? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Certainly, one additional problem that was 
dramatically identified was the murder of Oswald by Ruby, which I I 
guess like millions of others, I saw on television. There were a | 
lot of problems, I think, but not of great relevance to your Jiiqaiiiy, 
simply with respect to a number of arrangements, final j ri-aii?eniHnt fl 
and that sort of thing with respect to President Kennedy, trying 
to handle the Department personnel, j 

As far as the investigation is concerned I had nximerous i 
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8 

reports from the Bureau of things that were going on. Again, I 
cannot exactly tell you the time frcune on this, but there were , 
questions of Oswald ' s visit to Russia, marriage to Marina and the 
visit to Mexico City, the question as to whether there was any 

i 

connection between Ruby and Oswald, how in hell the police could j 
have allowed that to happen. 

Those were the sorts of considerations at least that we had j 
dxiring that period of time, I guess. The question as it came 
along as the result of all those things was whether this was some 
kind of conspiracy, whether foreign powers could be involved, 
whether it was a right-wing conspiracy, whether it was a left-wing 
conspiracy, whether it was the right wing trying to put the con- 1 

spiracy on the left wing or the left wing trying to put the con- 
spiracy on the right wing, whatever that may have been. 

There were many rumors around. There were many speculations | 

I 

around, all of which were problems, 

Mr. Cornwell, What can you tell us about the mechanisms that 
were designed or contemplated during this same period for solving 
the kinds of problems you just identified? 

Mr. Katzenbach, The principal recognition I have is that I 
felt very ezurly and continued to feel throughout, that the facts, 
all of them, had to be made public and it had to be done in a way 
that would give the public both in this country and abroad the j 
confidence that no facts were being withheld at all, ! 

I felt that this would be difficult to do if the FBI, despite 

I 

I 
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i 

1 the reputation of the FBI, were the only party involved in inves- 

2 tigating or doing the report and that would have to be reviewed 

3 ' by somebody in whom the public had confidence, I think the FBI I 

4 I at that time had been able to satisfy domestic public opinion with 
i 

5 I its conclusions because of the reputation it had had. 

6 ! I doubted that anybody in the government, Mr. Hoover, or the 

7 ' FBI or myself or the President or anyone else, could satisfy a 
i 

8 j lot of foreign opinion that all facts were being revealed and 

9 that the investigation would be complete and conclusive and with- 

I 

10 ' out any loose ends, 

11 I So, from the beginning, I felt that some kind of commission 

12 would be desirable for that purpose; and, in addition, because if j 

13 that were not done then it seemed to me that there would be a 

1^ number of commissions, because an event like the assassination of 

15 ^ a president of the United States is one that attracts a lot of | 
1^ j political inquiry, 

17 ' That, in fact, developed in Texas perhaps that week, I do not I 

I ! 

18 know when, and there were certainly House and Senate resolutions | 

19 ^ contemplated, if not introduced, I do not recall. So that I felt| 

20 f that it would be desirable, I felt from the beginning, it would 

21 be desirable for the President to appoint some commission of j 

i 

22 I people who had international and domestic public stature and repu- 

i 

23 tation for integrity that would review all of the investigations j 

24 jl and direct emy further investigation, I 

25 That was a difficult position in one sense for me to take I 


I 
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1 

because the Bureau was at least formally under my jurisdiction and | 

2 

anybody who had even a nodding acquaintance with Mr, Hoover would 

3 

appreciate the fact that he would regard that as a slap at the 

4 

Federal Bxireau of Investigation, 

5 

So that while I felt strongly that way and communicated that 

6 

view to people in the White House, it was not easy for me to cope 

7 

with it within the Department itself, Mr, Hoover was strongly 

8 

opposed to it, 

9 

Mr. Cornwell, Was the opinion at least at the high management: 

10 

levels in the Department, essentially unanimous and in agreement 

11 

' with you on that issue? 

12 

Mr. Katzenbach, I think there was nobody who disagreed with 

13 

it. I cannot remember now whom I talked it over with, but I would 

14 

be certain that I talked it over with a nijmber of the assistant 

15 

1 attorneys general, I am sure I mentioned it to Robert Kennedy, 

16 

but he really was not particularly interested one way or another. 

17 

His view, as he communicated it to me at that time, was do 

18 ' 

whatever I wanted to do, but nothing was going to bring his brother 

19 

back to life. 

20 ■ 

Mr, Cornwell, What, if anything, specifically led to your 

21 

feeling that some external review was necessary? 

22 1 

Mr, Katzenbach, I think a number of things. The first was 

23 

the fact, almost unavoidable I suppose in an event of that kind 

24 

where a lot of conflicting information and rumors did in fact come 


25 


out from the various mouths of Texas law enforcement authorities 
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11 

and others, that there were a number of things of that kind, state-? 
ments of that kind, that would have to be reconciled or would have 

to be explained, ; 

i 

There were a number of speculations about conspiracy made 
more dramatic by the facts that were uncovered fairly quickly j 

about Oswald's own background, the ones I have already mentioned. 

The thing that influenced me personally perhaps more than 
anything else was the Lincoln assassination and the fact that a > 
century later people were still coming out with books about Lincoln, 
who was the real assassin, who conspired and so forth and so on, 

I thought it had foreign policy implications because of specu-- 
lations about whether the Russians were behind this, could they 
have done this? Was it in retaliation for the Bay of Pigs? 

Finally, I think in terms of protecting President Johnson 
because people abroad in many countries, if they had a head of 
state assassinated, assumed that the person who succeeded him had 
something to do with it. That was a reason why it seemed to me 
in a sense President Johnson was disqualified and why some other 
people of enormous prestige and above political in-fighting, 
political objectives, ought to review the matter and take the 
responsibility. 

My hope, I guess naive in view of my testimony today, was 
that if all the facts were put out, if everything were there, if j 
the investigation were really done, however it came out, whatever ■ 
happened, that would be the truth and we would not be exposed to I 
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re-investigations as was the case with Lincoln, every five or ten 
or fifteen years whenever anybody was inspired to do it. 

Mr. Cornwell, Do I understand from your last answer that 
the perceived need to protect President Johnson from allegations 
of involvement would also be the primary reason that you requested 
as an alternative the Department of Justice’s conducting or hand- 
ling the review function? 

Mr. Katzenbach, That would be one factor, I do not think 
the most important one, I think it was just the fact that the 
Depeurtment of Justice would be identified, at least in foreign 
countries, so closely with the government that there would be some 
question as to whether all the facts had been put out or something 
was being concealed, 

The relations between Bobby Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson were 
such that perhaps that would not have been suspected. On the 
other hand, it seemed to me extraordinarily distasteful for Bobby 
to head that up. In any event, he would not have been willing, 

Mr. Cornwell, What specifically did you contemplate as the 
best solution to the problem, the best mechanism? Was it the 
Warren Commission or did you have some other view? 

Mr, Katzenbach, It would be essentially the Warren Commission 
or something very much likeit. As far as the particular people 
are concerned, I had not any great thoughts of particular people 
outside of the fact that if you do not want to have a separate 
House or Senate investigation, it would probably involve people of 
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prestige from those two bodies and whatever other persons were 
acceptable and somebody of enormous prestige to head it, 

I thought Chief Justice Warren probably had more credibility 
abroad than any other American at that particular time in history, 

I thought he would be ideal but I also was aware, as any lawyer 
would be, of the fact that the Chief Justice of the United States 
would find problems in undertaking that kind of role while a sitting 
Chief Justice. 

It was sort of hard to think of anybody who could serve that 
role better than he, 

Mr. Cornwell. You told us that of course Mr. Hoover dis- 
agreed with this view and that the Department basically agreed 
with you in the view. What about the President’s view, for 
instance? 

Mr. Katzenbach, Well, initially, the President neither 
rejected nor accepted the idea. He did not embrace it, I thought 
there was a period of time when he thought that it might be unnec- 
essary to do. 

Mr. Cornwell. What was that, necessary or unnecessary? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Unnecessary to do, but I really do not know, 

I think you have to also realize that I was working as Bobby 
Kennedy’s deputy and that they were not particularly close people, 
that he would be suspicious, it seemed to me, of information at 
that particular time, of what advice he might be getting from 
either me or from the White House staff left over from President 
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Kennedy, that he would want his own advice from people in whom he 
had confidence as the result of long friendship or political 
association. 

Mr. Cornwell. Did you speak with anyone else about this solu4 
tion to the problems that you faced before the decision, of course < 
was ultimately made? 

Mr, Katzenbach, I believe I recommended it to Bill Moyers, 
whom I knew slightly at that time, I believe I raised it with 
Walter Jenkins and I believe I raised it with President Johnson, 

Mr, Cornwell, What about people outside the President's 
immediate circle? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I talked with people outside of the Presi- 
dent's immediate circle, 

Mr, Cornwell. Did you talk with the CIA? 

Mr, Katzenbach. No, I did not talk with anybody at the CIA 
that I can recall now, I might have talked with somebody at the 
State Department about it, conceivably with Dean Rusk, more likely 
with Alexis Johnson, 

Mr, Cornwell, Do you mean about what their views were? 

Mr. Katzenbach, Yes. I am sure I talked about it with people 
outside the government entirely who called me and suggested old 
friends or former colleagues, 

Mr. Cornwell, What were the views of the State Department 
and Dean Rusk? 

Mr. Katzenbach, I think Dean Rusk was for it, but he is a 
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fellow who played things quite close to his vest, Whether he said 1 h 
to me before it was decided or he said it was a good idea after 
I the President decided to do it , I simply do not know, 

Mr. Cornwell, What about Alexis Johnson? 

Mr, Katzenbach, I think he thought it was a good idea. But 
they were very much interested in time. They wanted to get some- 
t hing out in a hurry. The State Department was constantly pressing 
because, I guess, of the rumors abroad or the accusations, 

Mr. Cornwell, Did you speak to Earl Warren about the subject? 

Mr, Katzenbach, When the President decided he wanted to 
do that , he asked me to go speak to the Chief Justice and ask him 
to serve in that capacity, which I did, and he declined. Later in 
the day, the President had him over to the White House and he 
I changed his mind. 

Mr. Cornwell, What, if any, arguments did you use to try to 
i persuade him? 

Mr, Katzenbach. Essentially the same ones I have given you 
' now, that I thought that everything had to be done that would give 
public opinion all over the world confidence that the true facts 
I had been revealed, that everything was out on the table, whether 
they were difficult facts or whether they were not, that they be 
made public and not subject to later discovery or like, this or 
that. 

I thought it took a man of his experience and his prestige to 
do it. He, it seems to me, rather predictably said he thought that 
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] was in conflict with being the Chief Justice and, therefore, 

2 thought somebody else ought to do it. I argued there was no other 

3 person, being the kind of man he was, which the Chief Justice 

4 vehemently denied. 

5 Mr. Cornwell, Was there anything specific which had come to : 

6 your attention out of the investigation which was known by any of 

7 the senior officials at the government at the time which made the 

8 international repercussions or potential repercussions particularly 

9 j severe? 

i 

10 ‘ MTp Katzenbach. No, other than what was really public 

11 'j information at the time. There was a great deal of writing about 

12 ; it in the foreign press as there was domestically. There was a 

13 ^ great deal of speculation about the possibility of conspiracy 

14 from almost any direction you could make conspiracy, 

15 The inherent facts of it were what kept fiae ling those rumors. 

16 Probably the most important was simply Jack Ruby’s killing of 

17 Oswald, Why should that happen? Why should he have done this? 

18 I must confess to this day, I find that absolutely incredible, how 

19 it could have happened or even why it could have happened, 

20 i A number of the things I have mentioned, the connections, 

21 . whether real or tenuous, that Oswald had with the Soviet Union, 

22 . his trips to Mexico City, his marriage to Marina, all of those 

23 things were obviously risks for speculation, 

24 Mr, Cornwell, Was there anything specific which had come to 

25 your attention in terms of either an agency relationship, FBI, CIA, 
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State or anything else with Oswald or their involvement in any 
other matters which also pushed yo\ir thinking in the same direc- 
tion which led you to conclude that it was necessary to have an 
independent review function over the agency's investigation? 

Mr, Katzenbach, I think, apart from the things I have men- 
tioned, nothing that occurs to me, I guess I had memos about the 
Department of State's returning the passport to Oswald or giving j 
him money to get home or something of that kind. It seemed to 
me, in view of the facts, that in all probability it appeared he 
had killed the President of the United States, an unhappy public 
relations situation, " 

I 

I take it your question is probably directed against CIA 
connections of one kind or another and I have no knowledge of that 
whatsoever, 

Mr, Cornwell. As merely an example and not meaning to make 
this an exclusive list of possibilities, had anything like Mafia ^ 
plots, CIA mafia plots against Castro come to your attention? 

Mr. Katzenbach. No, I think if they had, I would have ^ 

dismissed them as ridiculous, but I never heard of them. 

Mr. Cornwell, You never heard of anything like that, that 
the CIA might have been reluctant to get into it and, therefore, 
you thought an independent review function was necessary? | 

Mr. Katzenbach, No, nothing really of that kind at all. It 
never occurred to me. Perhaps I was naive, but it never occurred 
to me that the CIA would be involved among its covert activities, . 
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I was aware they had covert activities although I did not pret 
much know what they were. But that they would have been involved 
in the assassination quite honestly never entered my mind. 


ty 


It would have seemed to me then as it seems to me now, not on 
moral grounds, but on pragmatic grounds a very poor idea for the 
United States to expose its president to that kind of thing, 

Mr, Cornwell. Apart from just general speculation that some 
ilAlM enforcement agency may have been culpable because people had a 
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I, 
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hard time believing that the event had occurred or was allowed to 
occur, was there anything specific along those lines about a con- 
nection between any agency of the government and Oswald that led 
you to believe that an independent review was essential? 

Mr. Katzenbach, No, there was nothing of that kind, 

Mr, Cornwell, Would you tell us what your views are today, 
using all the hindsight that is now available -to you about the 


. adequacy of the mechanisms that were ultimately chosen? 
17 ’ 


j Mr. Katzenbach, I think the mechanisms were first-rate. They 

I . . I 

did not work entirely. If I were doing it again, I would do exactly 

19 

I the same thing, I think you have two inherent facts that you have 

20 \ 


, to live with. One was that there is no investigative agency in 

21 I 

I the world that I believe compares with the Federal Bureau of Inves- 

22 , 

tigation then and I suppose it is probably true today. The notion 

23 

that you could create a separate investigative agency to investi- 

24 

gate something of that kind that would do the job better than the 

25 

FBI I would have rejected then and I would reject now. 
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That does not mean that, as in many other instances that 
you had with the FBI and the Department of Justice, you did not 
ask the FBI, reading their reports, to go back to re-interview 
so and so to ask these questions and check on this and that which 
I thought ought to be done. 

In other words, I did not think you should take their summary 
reports and conclxjsions without examining all of the stuff that * 
caune into the FBI, 

Perhaps I could put it differently and say in terms of the ^ 

capacity of the FBI, they are extremely good. When it comes to | 

the synthesis of the information it seems to me at that point my 
own experience was that it was worth having other people review ^ 
it and ask for, as we often did in civil rights matters and quite 
often in criminal matters, further investigation of various leads 
that had been rejected as being unproductive. That is what I 
asked the Warren Commission to do, I 

The other problem quite honestly never even occurred to me j 
and I do not know how it would resolve other than in a strong 
direction to the President and that is the question of the CIA, 
or the FBI for that matter, concealing information. 

Perhaps naively but I thought that the appointment of Allen 
Dulles to the Commission would ensure that the Commission had 
access to anything that the CIA had. I am astounded to this day 
that Mr. Dulles did not at least make that information available 
to the other commissioners. He might have been skeptical about 
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far it was to go to the staff or how it might be further investi- 
I gited because there was somewhat more of an aura of secrecy sur- 
I rounding the CIA in 1964 than there is 1978, If there is a secret 
left, I do not know what it is, 

Mr. Cornwell, And the information you are referring to is 
the Mafia plots? 

Mr, Katzenbach, That is not really the information I am 
j referring to. I am referring to generally anything that the CIA 
I had in its files, I think if you were asking me then, I would 

I 

! have thought much more in the way of foreign intelligence, any- 

thing they had about Oswald, Oswald's connections, about Marina's 

connections, about marriage as connections, probably not Ruby 

I unless Ruby had foreign connections. 

We were unaware then of any Mafia plots, It would not really 

! have gone through my head that that would have been a matter, 

I It never would have occurred to me that the FBI would cover up 

anything. If you ask me the question, if the FBI failed to do 

s ome thing it should have done, would they have covered that up? 

My answer to you is, even then, would have been yes, they probably 
I 

I would, not covering up information that somebody else was guilty 
I of or something of this kind, but if the Bureau made any mistake 
or anything for which the public could criticize the Bureau, the 
Bureau would do its best to conceal the information from anybody, 
Mr. Cornwell, Let us go back a small bit to your answer abou 
the CIA, As I recall the way you worded it, it was in terms of 


C. 
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being astounded that Dulles did not make that Infoinnatlon available 
to the other Warren Commission members. The implication is that 
you had some specific information in mind that you are now aware 
of that Dulles possessed and did not make available. My question 
is what is the specific information? 

Mr. Katzenbach. It would be all of the various assassination 
attempts with respect to Castro because certainly the Commission 
ought to have known that. 

Mr, Cornwell, In other words, not just Mafia plots, but all 
of the CIA plots against Castro? 

Mr. Katzenbach, Yes, all of that. There may have been other 
stuff. I do not know. It vrould seem to me clearly that was some- 
thing for the Commission to know. Whatever the conclusions from 
it might or might not be, it clearly was something that they shoulc, 
have been informed of, I know to this day Mr. Rusk resents very 
strongly that the information was not made available to him at 
that time or as Secretary of State. I rather agree with him, 

Mr, Cornwell, What have been your sources of information 
that Dulles did possess that information? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I have none. I just assumed that the head 
of the CIA knew about covert activities of that kind of importance, 
He had been involved in the CIA for a very long period of time. 

If he did not know that, I would have suspected he would have at 
least the capacity to get it, 

Mr. Cornwell, I believe some of the materials we sent you 
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included the Senate Report, book five, the Church conmittee's 
report. That, of course, has references in part to the extent of 
Dulles' knowledge of those matters. What I really want to find 
out is do you have any independent knowledge, did you ever talk 
to Dulles at any time or any of his associates by which directly 
or indirectly you obtained knowledge about the extent of his 
fzuniliarity with the plots? 

Mr, Katzenbach. No, In fact, I never believed there were 
such plots. I testified to this before but I remember at one 
t ime they were in the White House at the time of the Dominican 
upheaval and I remember Lyndon Johnson asking a direct question 
to Dick Helms about assassination and got a flat denial from Mr, 
Helms that the CIA had anybody involved. It was a short conver- 
sation and you can qualify it any way you want to, but I went home 
pretty confident, 

Mr, Cornwell, What year was this? 

Mr, Katzenbach. I can only relate it to the Dominican, I 
would relate it to being something like February or March of 1965, 
I could be off on that date, but that is about right, 

Mr. Cornwell, Do you know how much prior to that date the 
President may have had at least question in his mind about the 
existence of such plots? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I do not know. I do not think the President 
knew explicitly about any plots, I think Lyndon Johnson was 
deeply suspicious of what the CIA was doing and how much they were 
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I 

1 telling him* That is why he sent the FBI down to the Dominican 

I 

2 ' Republic. 

I 

3 Mr, Cornwell, Do you have any reason to believe that the 

4 - President may have considered the possibility of such plots back 

5 f as far as 1963 and 1974? 

6 Mr. Katzenbach. I have no reason one way or the other, I 

7 ^ just do not know, 

8 Mr. Cornwell. You have told us that you were astounded that 

9 I information about the plots was not made available at least to the 

10 I Comission members. Obviously, that implies that you think it would 

11 \ have been relevant to the Inquiry. 

12 f Mr. Katzenbach. Oh, yes, I think given that information, you 

I 

13 I would have pursued some lines of inquiry probably harder than you 

14 ; might have otherwise pursued them. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


I have no reason to believe one way or the other it would 
have changed the result or turned it around or anything of that 
kind. I have no information on that. It is singly I believe if 
I had been a member of the Heurren Commission, I would have believed 
that to be relevant information which would require investigation. 

Mr. Cornwell. Looking back again, using hindsight, even 
though during 1963 and 1964 no one explicitly stated to you that 
there had been plots directed at Castro, %fere there any conver- 
sations you had with the President or any of his advisors or Bobby 
Kennedy during that period which again as I stated from hindsight 


25 indicated they had either a suspicion or some knowledge of the 
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plots? 

Mr. Katzenbach, No, nothing that I can recall. You phrased 
your question fairly broadly. I assume you mean assassination 
plots? 

Mr. Cornwell. Yes. 

Mr, Katzenbach. Because certainly there was the Bay of Pigs 
a nd certainly there was a lot of effort to get Intelligence out 
of there. There were a lot of Cubans In this country that %«>uld 
have been quite happy If the opportunity arose to have assassinated 
Castro, Fidel or Raoul or Che Gueverra or any of the other people, 

In that sense, I suppose any citizen had to be aware of that. 
But there was nothing at any time that ever led me then or now, 
any conversation I had or any memo I had, to believe that the 
United States was directly Involved In this kind of activity. 

Mr. Cornwell, Or that Johnson, his associates, or Bobby 
Kennedy had a suspicion that that may have existed? 

Mr, Katzenbach. That Is a little more difficult. The only 
person It Is more difficult with is Lyndon Johnson who did from 
time to time come to take a ocnspiratorlal view of the world. Be was 
concerned about the CIA because he did not really know what they 
were doing and he was not stire they were telling him the truth. 

Only In that context, nothing more specific, 

Mr. Cornwell. With respect to the FBI, was there anything 
that they possessed that you are now aware of %dilch they did 
not comininlcate to the Warren Con^sslon and should have? 
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Mr. Katzenbach, Apparently they were aware, if I read the 
report correctly, of some of the CIA activities, of at least the 
connection with the Mafia, That certainly should have been repor- 
ted, I €un very surprised that it was not. There was no love 
lost between the FBI and the CIA, I guess it must have been the 
FBI's view that they would have been as embarrassed as the CIA 
because I think they would have no hesitation telling the Warren 
ConoDission about it, 

Mr, Cornwell, Do you have any other thoughts about the fail- 
ure of the mechanism? Did it fail to perform in any other respect: 

Mr. Katzenbach. I really cannot think of any, I think the 
Commission itself hired as good a staff as they could get, I thin! 
the staff they had was dedicated, they tried to get all the facts 
and get the tiruth out. Obviously, some Commission members were 
stronger than other Commission members in this regeurd, 

I think the staff was well run, At the time they made a 
genuine effort to get at it. Probably the failure of the mecha- 
nism — there was one that was inherent in that situation, was then 
at least, and that is really the unwillingness of the FBI, and 1 
assume the CIA, although I know less about it, to really open up 
f iles. 

They did produce them and they did produce the raw material 
for the Warren Commission, but it was subject to at least the 
potential, perhaps in actuality, of not producing all of the 
relevant information. There must have been information in the 
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files with respect to the Mafia which was not produced, I do not 
know how you solve that problem. The people who have files are 
the people feuniliar with files. If they are not leveling with 
you, it may be difficult to get it, 

Mr, Cornwell, Was the focus of the investigative effort 
broad enough? 

not 

Mr. Katzenbach, It may/have been in retrospect, I do not knou. 
I thought it was pretty broad at the time. I thought I was trying 
t o make it as broad as possible. I thought that any of these factu 
had to be put out on the table and tell us what you knew about it, 

I realize the Senate committee thought it was more focused than 
certainly I thought it was focused, 

I do not think that had to do with the focus of it. I think 
that had to do with the reluctance of the CIA to divulge this 
information and the reluctance of the FBI to divulge it, not with 
what the focus of the investigation was. The Warren Commission 
would not have any hesitation at all in thinking that was relevant 
and within the focus of their investigation, 

Mr, Cornwell, Were there any specific problems which you 
observed in terms of the ability to put together the various 
agencies in the Weurren Commission and make the whole process work? 

Mr, Katzenbach. None that I can really think of. Anybody 
±1 the government knew that there would be some tension between the 
FBI and the CIA, less with the Secret Service than the FBI because 
the Secret Service was so utterly dependent on a lot of FBI 
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information that they were really in the position of a poor 
relation. We did review fairly quickly, within 1 guess a few days 
of the assassination, whether the measures that were taken to 
put people in the security index were the proper measures or not* 

There was a meeting with all of the involved people, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the head of the Secret Service, head of 
the CIA, Mr. Hoover and myself, I guess Allen Belmont was there, 
perhaps Sullivan, I do not remember. 

We reviewed that procedure, I think you could review that 
procedure many hundreds of times without coming out with a very 
satisfactory procedure because the problem is that the list gets 
unmanageably big. 

Mr. Cornwell, What contributions, if any, did the E)epartment 
of Justice provide for the overall investigation? 

Mr, Katzenbach, Relatively little in the sense that the 
Commission used its own legal staff, not the Department of Justice 
legal staff, and then Howard Willens, the first assistant in the 
Criminal Division to be liaison with the Commission and try to 
help the Commission attorneys because of his familieurity with FBI 
investigative processes and so forth, help to get them the infor- 
mation that they wanted, 

I think the Department of Justice was not really Involved 
in it, excluding the FBI, 

Mr, Cornwell, Directing your attention to your analysis 


25 . earlier that it would have been ill-advised to attempt to create 
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an investigative organization specifically for the purpose of doing 
t his job and that, therefore, it was necessary to utilize the 
r esources of the FBI primarily, and the other agencies secondarily^ 
why was there no parallel thinking or implementation with respect 
to the question of attorney resources, in other words, the existing 
body of expertise in criminal investigations in the Department 
of Justice but the decision to select an investigative staff from 
scratch for the Warren Commission? 

Mr. Katzenbach. That would be a question you would have to 
address to the Warren Commission, certainly, there was no reluc- 
tance to provide any assistance or help that they wanted. 

1 am inclined to think that they had the view ■>— this is a 
somewhat speculative answer -- they had the view that their own 
independence was better established by an independent staff rather 
than relying too heavily on the Department of Justice lawyers. 

I wuld not be surprised if they thought the quality of the staff 
t hey could attract would be better on the average than the quality 
of the staff that the Justice Department could provide, which I 
believe was in fact true. 

Mr. Cornwell. Was the possibility of utilizing the Justice 

I E)epartment' s staff and running their own grand juries or anything 

I 

like that ever considered or specifically discussed? 

Mr. Katzenbach, Not with me. I am sure I told Mr. Willens 
when he was over there that the Department of Justice was totally 
at the disposition of the Commission to be used as they wanted. 
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I do not recall now any specific conversations. They did not make 
any requests. They had all kinds of powers themselves. They were 
given all kinds of powers so far as supboenas were concerned, 
testimony under oath. They had all the legal paraphenalia that 
was necessaory. 

Mr. Cornwell. Apart from however the question of the legal 
talents which were available, which in your opinion were very 
high with respect to the Warren Commission staff, let me ask you 
to comment on the differences between the Warren Commission staff 'i 
experience and knowledge in the organized crime field for instance 
as compaured to the Department and Bobby Kennedy's staff who had 
been working on those matters for a long period of time? 

What, if anything, was done to compensate for that apparent 
Inequity? 

Mr. Katzenbach. They had Mr. Willens who was totally and 
thoroughly in the organized crime thing working as liaison. 

Mr. Cornwell, So there was no other reason particularly for 
falling to use the Department of Justice's staff? 

Mr, Katzenbach. No. I think it would be wrong to act on 
the assumption that we thought organized crime had very much to 
do with the assassination. Now, if the CIA or the FBI had come 
out and talked about the so-called Mafia plot, then it may have 
been the Commission would have dug more into the organized crime 
picture and certainly there were lots of people in the Department 
who knew that. 
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On the other hand, after all, that was the FBI’s baby, too. 

In terms of knowledge about organized crime, the FBI could cer- 
tainly duplicate what attorneys in the Department of Justice could 
duplicate about names and numbers of all players. That was within 
Belmont's area of responsibility. 

Mr. Cornwell. The Senate report, book five at page six, 
reaches a conclusion that "The committee has developed evidence 
which impeaches the process by \diich the intelligence agencies 
arrive at their own conclusions about the assassination and by 
which they provided information to the Warren Commission," and 
they go on to state that "Facts which might have substantially 
affected the course of the investigation were not provided the 
Warren Commission." 

You, I take it, essentially agree with their conclusions? 

Mr. Katzenbach, I think so. The first part is difficult 
for me, just in the way government operates. Let me see if I can 
explain what I mean by that. Repeatedly when I was in the Depart- 
ment, I wanted to get information from the Bureau promptly, mainly 
about civil rights demonstrations and that kind of thing. The 
Bureau had its own very tight bureaucracy, Mr, Hoover resented 
greatly when Mr, Kennedy or I talked directly to an agent in the 
field. 

If we wanted information, he wanted it to come through him 
or through Tolson or one of the assistant directors, at least have 
them go through the Bureau and get the information, ^ich would 
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I 

1 come back in and then there the Secretary would >n:ite a report and 

2 i they would send it to me. They could do it amazingly fast, but 

3 still another hour longer than if you simply had a conversation 

r 

4 * directly. 

5 I As long as Mr. Hoover was alive it was very hard to break 

6 that down. Agents really did not want to talk to you, so that you 

7 j had this rather awkward way of getting everything filtered. I 

8 I think this Warren Commission ran into that same problem. It was 

9 ' not simply a problem of Mr. Hoover although it may have been a 

10 problem because of his feelings about the Bureau, his very tight 

11 , control of it, but still I think almost every Bureaucrat or almosi 

12 \ every head of a department has a little bit of the same problem, 

13 I did not like White House staff calling attorneys in the 

I 

14 I Department of Justice about a problem and I put a stop to it, "If 

15 you have something, call me," I felt responsible for their advice 

16 and I did not want people in the White House shopping around for 

17 ' advice or information, 

18 ■ So I say that because I have been critical of Mr. Hoover, 

19 ■ but I am not unsympathetic with the notion that he is responsible 

20 I for that group of people and, therefore, he wants to know what it 

I 

21 j is they eure saying and whether or not he agrees with it. That 

22 certainly is different from the point of view of superimposing 

23 Warren Commission staff on an agency of the government, 

24 k The same thing I suspect is true of the CIA. I do not know 

25 how you beat that problem. The Senate can be critical of it, I 
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think if you did it today you would have an identical problem. 
Indeed, I think the Senate in its own investigation ran into that 
problem. 

Mr. Cornwell, The second part 

Mr, Katzenbach, The second part I agree with, yes. Clearly 
there was information they had that should have been made available 
to the Commission. 

Mr, Cornwell. Let me ask you if you have any insight into 
what may be the ultimate question, also posed in the Senate report, 
and to which they provide there was no answer. 

Their statement is; "Why senior officials of the FBI and the 
CIA permitted the investigation to go forward in light of these 
deficiencies and why they permitted the Warren Commission to reach 
its conclusion without all relevant information is still vinclear," 

That is the Senate report, page seven, Do you have any 
information which would shed light on that question, the ans%rar 
to that question? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think I probably have already exhausted 
my intuition about it. Speaking of the FBI with which I am more 
familiar I see very little way that they could have made that infor- 
mation available without revealing to the Comaission some of their 
own deficiencies and thus being subjected to some criticism. 

Mr. Hoover just could not stand criticism. As a small example 
of that, from time to time I would get information about the 
Bureau doing something that it should not have done and I would 
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inquire. I would get back a five-page memo that everything the 
Bureau had done wa» absolutely right, I would find out sometimes 
a month later that the agent involved was now in Nome, Alaska, I 
was never told that, anything about disciplinary action. 

We used to joke about it, I tell you once an agent was drivirg 
me out to the airport at LaGuardia and he missed a turn, I said 
to him, "Have you missed a turn?" He looked at me. He said, "No,* 

I said, "You have," He said, "Do you not know that the Bureau 
can make no mistakes?" Whereupon he did a "U" turn and went back. 

I read the Senate report and the disciplinary action taken, 

I find it kind of incredible because I do not think that Oswald, 
under the criteria that then existed, would have been on any such 
list, I do think the agents were disciplined because history 
overtook than. The destruction of the letter and so forth, I can 
understand. An agent would be disciplined for that, 

Mr. Cornwell, The letter that was delivered to Special Agent 
Hosty? 

Mr. Katzenbach, I do not blame Hosty for not doing anything 
about it particularly. At the time he had things that he regarded 
as much more important, not having any idea that Oswald was going 
to shoot the President, It certainly does not surprise me that 
the Bureau would have covered that up and dealt with their own 
internally, in their own way, which they always did, 

Mr. Cornwell, Among the records that we sent to you to 
review prior to your coming here, was a November 22, 1963 memo 
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from Donohoe to Belmont in the B\ireau which in part states: "The 
deputy attorney general also commented that if it develops that 
Oswald is the man who did the assassination or was involved in 
it ... the State Department should be advised as there are 
definite foreign policy considerations and decisions here," 

That/ of course, is essentially what you told ua earlier, 
that that was a dominant concern of yours during this period, 

Mr, Katzenbach, And of the State Department, I eun sure that 
that comment cauae because somebody in the State Department had 
called me and said that to me, probably Alexis Johnson, 

Mr, Cornwell, There is a similar statement in a memo written 
by Walter Jenkins recording a conversation with Mr, Hoover dated 
November 24 wherein apparently Mr, Hoover expresses the view that 
he is opposed to the Warren Commission, to the possibility that 
a presidential commission would be formed. 

He explained there are several aspects which would complicate 
our foreign relations. For instance, Oswald made a phone call to 
the Cuban Embassy in Mexico City which we intercepted. It was 
only about a visa, however. He also wrote a letter to the Soviet 
Embassy here in Washington. 

This letter referred to the fact that the FBI had questioned 
his activities on the”Fair Play for CuiaP Committee and also asked 
about extension of his wife's visa. That letter from Oswald was 
addressed to a man in the Soviet Embassy who was in charge of 
assassinations and similar activities on the part of the Soviet 
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government, "To have that drawn into a public hearing would muddy 
the waters internationally." 

Mr, Katzenbach. I would not want the impression that I was 
ever aware of that, that any of the statements that Jenkins attrib- 
utes to Hoover there were statements made to me. 

Mr. Cornwell, The reason I direct your attention to it is 
that it has the same flavor, same general drift of the testimony 
you provided here today and of the first memo which reflects your 
comments that I read, mainly to the effect that there are inter- 
national considerations that weighed very heavily in the minds 
of the people who were making decisions eUxiut how to Investigate 
the matter at the time. 

Mr. Katzenbach, I think they eure two entirely different 
things. Let me explain why I believe that. There is no question 
in my mind that there were international ramifications and the 
State Department had problems on this. It has 125 embassies 
abroad and every American ambassador is being asked about this 
and they want to get as much information as they can on this and 
they do not know. They are reading speculation, hearing specu- 
lation about foreign conspiracies, about a plot by Vice President 
Johnson to take over the administration from Kennedy, 

They had all those problems on their hands. That was the 
problem that I was focusing upon, Mr, Hoover is talking about a 
very different problem, as I understand it. As I understand that 
memo, he is saying; "Gee whizz, if we put all of this out, then 
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1 they will know we had a tap on the Cuban Embassy, They will know 

2 we had a mail cover on the Soviet Embassy, and that would be very 

3 embarrassing." That is not what the State Department was saying 

4 to me and that is not what I focused on at all, 

5 In fact, I did not give a damn about embarrassment, I c£ured 

6 about getting the facts out* 

7 Mr. Cornwell, You, of course, were aware of those types of 
e investigative resources? You knew that sort of thing existed, 

9 I take it? 

10 Mr. Katzenbach. I knew that sort of thing existed. At that 

11 time I was deputy attorney general and I had never seen any wire 

12 tap authorization and I would not have known what the attorney 

13 general knew or did not know about it. That the Bureau made wire 

14 taps I was certainly aware of, I probably was aware of I do 

15 not remember when — observation of the embassy, that kind of 

16 thing. 

17 I became more aware of it later. It is hard to separate in 

18 t ime what I knew in 1964 from what I knew in 1965 of 1966. It 

19 aeons to me that Mr, Hoover is using foreign policy in a rather 

20 different way than the State Department was using it, 

21 Mr. Cornwell, Let me ask you this then, 

22 Mr, Katzenbach. I was not concerned about straining our 

23 1 relations with anyone, 

24 Mr. Cornwell, Had you ever run into the expression of that 
view, the one that you say was uniquely Hoover's and not yours. 
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in these two memos? 

Mr. Katzenbach. No. 

Mr, Cornwell, Did anybody express their views during this 
time period? 

^ Mr. Katzenbach, I do not recall anyone expressing their 

views during this time period, nor would it have concerned me, 

I frankly. You had two conceivable problems, both of which were 
I difficult although for very different reasons. 

I One was if Oswald is the lone assassin and not connected 

with the Soviet Union or any other group, right wing, left wing, 
foreign, whatever it may be, and just a nut, how do you convince 
people that you have done a thorough Investigation and if that is 
true, when you had enough information -- I have already mentioned, 
marriage to Marina, visit to Russia, Mexico City — you 
have to put all that out on the table. 

You cannot cover that up. You have to put all of that out 
on the table, all the facts, everything you have done. 

You had another potential problem although nobody seemed to 
believe that. The belief was that Oswald had acted in this way, 
and indeed that would have been the belief, alone and so forth, 
that I would have arrived at as the probability. 

But if indeed this were a foreign assassination plot, then 
; you had a different kind of problem, very different kind of prob- 
J lem. If you did not have any problem with believing that was a 
foreign assassination, then you had a diplomatic problem, I do 
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not think that was a strong possibility but I did not know how 
you could investigate one without the other. You had to follow 
up all that information. 

Then you have to come to one conclusion or another. You have 
to put all the facts out on the table. Now, Mr. Hoover does not 
seem to be saying that to Jenkins, 

Mr, Cornwell. Would you agree that it indicates the possi- 
bility that the investigation within the Bureau could have been 
distorted from that sort of presstire, the feeling that there 
were things that could not be revealed or discussed or looked into 
if there were an independent review board? 

Mr. Katzenbach, I do not think I would read it that way 
myself. I would read it as Mr. Hoover reaching for arguments not 
to have an independent review board emd pulling out anything he 
could find to avoid that which he took in and of itself to be a 
reflection on the Federal Btireau of Investigation and probably in 
the light of facts, now known but not known then, probably because 
he was concerned about some of the goofs that the Bureau had made 
and that they might come out and the commission might then criti- 
cize them. 

You know of his reaction to the actual commission report 
which was — I doubt whether you, sir, would have felt differently 
if you were the head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation that 
would have been highly critical of you. For Mr, Hoover anything 
that was not lavish praise was terrible criticism, unjustfied also. 


25 
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1 i I think you have to read internal Bureau memoranda in mysterious 

2 ways . 

3 In the first place, most of those fellows when they write, 

4 in most memoreinda want to tell the director something he wants 

5 to hear. It is only when they are pushed against the wall that 

6 they tell him something that he did not want to hear. 

7 I think when you are quoting internal Bureau memoranda, you j 

8 are quoting somewhat selectively in the light of what would serve 

9 the Bureau's purposes and not what will not. 

10 Mr, Cornwell, Let me ask you about whether the next memo is 

11 accurate. I am going to assume although I have a poor copy that 

12 this is dated November 28, 1963, I will show it to you, I do not 

13 know whether you would read that as the 28th or not, 

14 Mr, Katzenbach, I believe that is the 25th, 

15 Mr. Cornwell, Let us say it is November 25, 1963. The 

16 first sentence in the memo from Mr, Belmont to Mr, Sullivan of the 

17 FBI reads: "The director advised that he talked to Katzenbach who 

18 had been talking to the White House relative to the report that 

19 we are to render in the Oswald case. It is Katzenbach 's feeling 

20 that this report should include everything which may raise a ques- 

21 tion in the minds of the public or the press regarding this matter 

22 Now that, of course, is very similar to the view that you 

23 previously told us you had during this period of time. What I 

24 wanted to ask you about is further in the memo it describes this 

25 view as a change. It says: "The above change will, of course, 
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require more time for the preparation of this report," Are you 
aware of any changing viewpoints on what should be the scope of 
the investigation or the scope of the report during this period? 

Hr. Ratzenbach. Again, this is an internal Bxireau report. 

It may be that I had put this to the director so broadly that it 
was broader than what they were then doing. Since I did not know 
what they were then doing outside of being assured that they were 
investigating everything, I would not have known whether there 
was a change or not. It was not a change from my viewpoint. 

Mr. Cornwell. Your view then was from the beginning that 
all allegations and all rumors should be investigated and every- 
thing should be laid out before the public? 

Hr. Ratzenbach, It had to be. And if there were problems 
in doing that, you faced it at the time you did it. 

Hr. Cornwell, In the materials from the Senate which we 
provided to you at page 41, there is the statement; "Rlcheird Helms' 
sentiments coincided with this Bureau's supervisor's," The super- 
visor they had made reference to above that — "In his November 
28, 1963 cable to the CIA's Mexico station chief, Helms stated: 

For your private information their distincf -- I suppose the word 
"is" should be in there, but it is not in the quote. It reads; 
"Their distinct feeling here in the agencies, CIA, FBI, State, 
that ambassador is pushing this case too hard and that we could 
well create flap with Cubans which could have serious repercus- 
sions." 
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1 

I would ask you whether you would interpret that to mean that 

2 

he was worried about pushing an investigation into the Cuban field 

3 

too far. 

4 

Mr. Katzenbach. Subject to that interpretation. I do not 

5 

know. 

6 

Mr. Cornwell. Did you ever have any discussions with Helms 

7 

or anyone else at the CIA during that period by which you could 

8 

tell us more precisely what their viewpoint was on such matters? 

9 

Mr. Katzenbach. Not that I can presently recall. I remember 

10 

the Mexican incident only because of complaints Mr. Hoover made 

11 

to me and discussions again I had I think probably with Alexis 

12 

Johnson, but they came in a somewhat different light. 

13 

Mr. Hoover was telling me that "The ambassador is trying to 

14 

run this investigation. I want to run this investigation. He 

15 

does not know. He is not experienced and he is in ter f erring with 

16 

it. • 

17 

Mr. Cornwell. That, of course, is in a somewhat different 

18 

concept. 

19 

Mr. Katzenbach, in a somewhat different concept, I was 

20 

again concerned about that for an entirely different reason, I 

21 

did not know the nature of his interference, but that was one 

22 

of the few ambassadors who was quite close to Lyndon Johnson. He 

23 

was a fellow Texan. So, I had a totally different perspective 

24 

on it. 

25 

Mr, Cornwell, In other words, you were worried about the 
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same potential allegations about tainting the investigation that 
you mentioned to us earlier? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes. I was more worried about the other 
side of the coin. I was perfectly happy to have whomever the 
legal attache in Mexico City was who wanted to help to follow 
everything up. But I did believe, A, that they could do it more 
professionally than the ambassador and I was not unaware of Mr. 
Hoover’s strong feelings that he did not like people mucking around 
in FBI investigations, even attorneys general, 

Mr, Cornwell, Following the same line of inquiry in order 
to determine whether or not there is anything that came to your 
attention indicating that the investigation may have been distorter I 
or sidetracked because of considerations of potential Internationa!, 
repercussions, on the same page of the Senate report, page 41, 
there is reference to a legat cable to FBI headquarters suggesting 
in pertinent part, "The Bureau may desire to give consideration 
to polling all Cuban sources in United States in effort to confirm 
or refute this theory," meaning the theory that Oswald may have 
been involved with the Cubans, 

And on the cable, according to the Senate report, at FBI 
headquarters the supervisor wrote a handwritten notation, "Not 
desiriUsle. Would serve to promote rumors," The same question 
from the perspective of the Bureau: When, if ever, did it come 
to your attention that there may have been that sort of thinking 
in the FBI? 
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Mr. Katzenbach. I do not know. Never, I can understand 
the supervisor's comment, depending on how you go about the 
investigation. Maybe the idea was a good or bad one, I do not 
know. That it occurred or that it was recommended by the legal 
attache, I did not know that. All I am saying is whether going 
around to the Cuban sources is a good or bad idea to nail that 
point down, I did not know, I did not know who they were, Whethei' 
that would promote rumors, I did not know, if done in the way 
that was suggested. 

It should have been followed up or anything should be followed 
up that would be productive, I certainly expected. It would have 
been consistent with what I thought had to be done, 

Mr. Cornwell, To do what? 

Mr. Katzenbach. To follow up in any way that you could. 
Whether this particular way of investigation is the best way of 
going about solving that problem or not, I do not know. We should 
have checked into every conceivable connection that Oswald had, 
potential connection, and done our best to follow it up, and it 
should have been done, 

Mr. Cornwell, I suppose at least in theory more so if it 
were known that there were plots, assassination plots against 
Castro perhaps, 

Mr, Katzenbach, Yes, I think so. Quite apart from that, I 
think that should have been done. If you do not do it, somebody 
else is going to do it. My point was, don't leave anything here 
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for somebody else to uncover, get it all out, 

Mr. Cornwell, How big a role in the thinking of yourself 
and those who were making decisions at those levels of government 
during 1963 was the consideration that any investigation should 
be possibly foregone, if it had the possibility of creating 
additional rumors? 

Mr. Katzenbach. It never entered my mind or anybody else's 
that I ever talked to. This was the President of the United Staten 
who had been assassinated. Not only would the government want to 
know anything they could about it, but so would the public and so 
would the world. 

Mr. Cornwell. I take it, however, that even though neither 
you nor the persons with whom you spoke considered diverting or 
foregoing an investigation because of the possibility of rumors, 
there was a substantial pressure to quash unfounded rumors at an 
early stage. Is that correct? 

Mr. Katzenbach, Yes, that is correct. In a very modest way, 

I would have likCKi the Bureau to say we have not uncovered any 
evidence that Oswald did not act alone, but the investigation was 
continuing, I would have liked some statement of that kind, which 
I knew in fact to be true, I knew in fact what they were telling 
me. 

Mr, Cornwell, The memos that we forwarded to you included 
one on November 24 from Belmont to Tolson in the FBI, one on 
November 25 which was a memo from you to Mr. Moyers and had also 
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1 

been attached to a memo of the same date from Evans to Belmont 

2 

in the FBI? 

3 

Hr. Ratzenbach, Yes, Another one of November 26 from Evans 

4 

to Belmont, Those memos, I suppose we could say in part, reflect 

5 

what appears to be a disagreement between you and the FBI on the 

6 

very subject matter you just mentioned, which was your feeling 

7 

that some press release should be made in order to tell the public 

8 

that no hard evidence of conspiracy had been developed. Is that 

9 

correct? 

10 

Mr, Ratzenbach, Yes, If that were the fact, then it was 

11 

the fact that they were telling it to me orally, I think equally 

12 

important in that what I wanted was a public commitment that we 

13 

would put all the facts on the tetble. 

14 

When the report was done it would all be availetble, I would 

15 

have liked to have done that, but obviously, the Warren Commission 

16 

did not want that done. 

17 

Mr, Cornwell, There is a similar letter which I believe we 

18 

also forwarded to you which you wrote to Earl Warren attaching 

19 

the first FBI report. 

20 

Mr, Ratzenbach, It would probably be accurate to say which 

21 

I signed. It reads to me very much as though the Bureau drafted 

22 

' it. 

23 

Mr, Cornwell, Dated December 9, 1963? 

24 

Mr, Ratzenbach. I would be surprised if it were not a 

25 

Bureau letter. 
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Mr, Cornwell, Why in your Toind was there such an urgency to 
make the preliminary findings of the FBI that there was no con- 
spiracy available to the public? The memos and the letter are 
all dated within days of the assassination, 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think because the speculation that there 
was conspiracy of various kinds was fairly rampant, at that time 
particularly in the foreign press. I was reacting to that and 
I think reacting to repeated calls from people in the State 
Department who wanted something of that kind in an effort to 
quash the beliefs of some people ediroad that the silence in the 
face of those rumors was not to be taken as substantiating it in 
some way. 

That is, in the face of a lot of rumors about conspiracy, 
a total silence on the subject from the government neither con- 
firming nor denying tended to feed those rumors, I would have 
liked a statement of the kind I said, that nothing we had uncovered 
so far leads us to believe that there is a conspiracy, but investi- 
gation is continuing, everything will be put out on the table. 
Indeed, I still think today it would have been a good idea 
to have done it. We might have gotten a better report, 

Mr. Cornwell, That last comment is sort of related to the 
question I was getting ready to ask you. You said you might have 
gotten a better report. Is that true even in light of what you 
testified earlier was the Bureau's apparent inclination to justify 
their o\m acts and their failure to admit their shortcomings? 
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Mr. Katzenbach, Probably not in the light of that, but at 
the time they were complaining about pressure to get the report 
out. 

Insofar as that could be used as an excuse not to follow 
everything up or something of that kind , I believe if you had been 
able to make an interim statement of the kind that I suggested, 
you would have taken some timing pressure off getting the report 
out because the failure to make that statement was the only 
alternative you had in view of the adamant position that the 
Bureau was taking, which I understand. 

You see, nobody really could do it other than the Biireau, 
with the Bureau’s acquiescence. Nobody else knew. I did not 
know what was going on. Nobody in the government knew what was 
going on other than very short conclusionary statements which you 
got from liaison people, from the director himself, 

I did i»t know who they were interviewing or why they were 
interviewing, what they uncovered. 

Mr, Cornwell, Was there in fact a disagreement, apart from 
what these memos say, between you and the Bureau on the releasing 
of information about the progress of their investigation? 

Mr, Katzenbach. Sure. You know, it would drive you absolutely 
wild to see the Bureau release it, 

Mr. Cornwell, That was the point of the question, 

Mr. Katzenbach, I do not know who the Washington Stax 
reporter was, but my guess would be that it vs Jerry O'Leary, 
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You could bet it would be the Star or the News and not the Post, 

I would go further than that. 

The ticker on the day the Bureau delivered the assassination 
report to my office, five minutes before it c^une to my office, 

Ed Guthman came running in, or Rosenthal, with the ticker saying 
I have the report. I said, "Where is it?" He said, "I haven't 

it yet," While he was standing in the office, the report was 
delivered to me. 

The Bureau took the position that it must have been leaked 
by my office and not by them, I said, "I cannot leak something I 
do not know , " 

Mr. Cornwell, We found a memo relating to such a matter, 

I do not know if we found it in time to provide it to you or not. 
It was dated December 20, 1963, Near the bottom of the first page 
it reads: "Senator Russell stated that Deputy Attorney General 
Ratzenbach had directly implied that the leaks had come from the 
FBI, He quoted Ratzenbach as telling the members of the prestig- 
ious commission J, Edgar Hoover has chewed his men out for leaking 
information and they will not be doing any more of this, 

"I told the Senator that Ratzenbach was lying in implying 
such action on the part of the FBI representatives. The point is i 
made that sometimes a person tries to cover up his own guilt by 
blaming others." 

Let me ask you first about the facts. 

Mr. Ratzenbach, I cheated because I knew when I read it who 
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had written that memo, I see that it was Mr. DeLoach, 

Mr, Cornwell, I take it your testimony would be that it was 
not you who leaked the Information? 

Mr, Katzenbach, That is correct. 

Mr. Cornwell, Do you have reason to believe then that it 
was the Bureau? 

Mr, Katzenbach, Yes, The Bureau knew it and I think that 
the Bureau leaked it. The Bureau constantly leaked things of this 
kind and constantly denied it and constantly blamed it on other 
people. There is not a reporter in town who does not know that, 

Mr. Cornwell. Why would the Bureau have overtly opposed 
your earlier request that a limited press release be made if they 
were intending to leak the information themselves? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I do not know. For one thing, they did inot 
really leak on matters that they were investigating, having state- 
ments about them made by the Department of Justice. They wanted 
to make their own statements ahout them. Secondly, I suppose with 
their own leaks, they controlled what was said. If it is done 
in the form of a leak, it is deniable. I wanted a rather formal 
statement. 

The Bureau really had a policy, and quite a good one, of 
saying that they did not want to make any partial statements about 
an investigation until the investigation was completed. That is 
perfectly sound policy. Like all policies, it is conceivable them 
might be circumstances that would justify an exception. But 
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basically, it was a good policy. When the Bureau leakec^ it leaked 
as a formal matter. The bureau agents did not leak. It was their 
form of press release. 

Mr. Cornwell. Directing your attention to a memo dated 
December 3rd, 1963, from Belmont to Tolson, the general subject 
matter concerns the first meeting of the Warren Commission and 
your view, as recorded by the memo at least, that you felt the 
FBI should have someone at the first meeting and Belmont stating 
that he made no commitment to you, 

"But I remember we advised him that our report in this matter 
will speak for itself. Until the report is ready, there is no 
real purpose in an FBI representative being present at the Com- 
mission meeting." 

It concludes thereafter stating, "Katzenbach felt it was 
better to show willingness to cooperate with the Commission," 

Were there any specific examples that come to your attention j 
along this line of specific FBI antagonism toward the Commission, 
failure to cooperate with it, other than what we have already 
discussed? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I do not think so, I was satisfied at the 
time — obviously wrong — that the Bureau was cooperating. 

They were in fact doing more than I think they would have ever 
done for me in terms of meOcing the raw data available and so forth 

So I was satisfied that they were, I am not surprised. 

This is the kind of thing you get from Belmont to Tolson, Hoover, 
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knowing Hoover's opposition to the Commlsion, not really wanting 
to have anything to do with it and also thinking it fairly funny 
having me sitting over there and not knowing what was going on. 

The reason I wanted the Bureau there was I wanted somebody 
telling me what was going on. I did not know. I could not even 
suggest the answer that I would give which was that I eun sure that 
they were thoroughly Investigating everything, 

Mr. Cornwell, Were you aware of the FBI's maintenance 
of dossiers on the Commission members at the time? 

Mr. Katzenbach. No, I do not believe so, except that it may 
have been that the Chief Justice asked for the FBI checks to be 
done on people he was putting on his staff, I do not know. If 
he did, I would be obviously aware of that request and whatever 
dossier was the result of it, but nothing else, 

Mr. Cornwell. You, I take it, read the part in the Senate 
report that we forwarded to you on that subject? 

Mr . Katzenbach , Yes . 

Mr. Cornwell, Which was not a security background investi- 
gation of the nature you just referred to, but in fact a dossier 
in terms of derogatory material that, if the Senate report is 
correct. Hoover gathered in order to potentially have leverage 
over Commission members? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Apparently so, at least according to the 
Senate report, I was unaware of that at the time, although I )cnew 
his opposition to the Commission — he was concerned about the 
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Commission, I thought he had less so, in all candor, because he 
had some very strong friends on the Commission and I thought maybe 
that would rel^uc him. 

Mr, Cornwell. What was your assessment of the impact that 
the formation of the Commission had on the FBI's or CIA's willing- 
ness to continue the investigation in fact in an openminded fashio i 
until it was concluded? 

Mr, Katzenbach. I do not know. That would be very specu- 
lative. 

Mr. Cornwell. Let me ask you to focus on a couple of time 
periods. First, what the FBI generated on its own prior to the 
time that the Commission was selected and empaneled versus what 
they produced based on specific requests of the Commission there- 
after and, second, the pledges that both the CIA and the FBI gave 
at the termination of the W£orren Commission and then the fact as 
we know it today, that no investigation was thereafter conducted? 

Hr. Katzenbach, With respect to the first part of the ques- 
tion, I would not have expected any problems from the Bureau in 
terras of going out and following up all the things that the Com- 
mission wanted to do. 

In the ordinary course of things that was done repeatedly in 
the Department of Justice prosecutions and I would not have expec- 
ted great problems from that if they were satisfied, as they 
appeared to be, with the conclusions they came to and the basic 
reasons they came to, I would have thought they would have no 
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particular problems in running down a lot of alleys they had not 
run down if it did not develop any information that was flatly 
contrary to their conclusions. 

What would have happened if they came across that kind of 
information, God only knows. What the reverberations of that in 
the FBX would have been, again, speaking of the FBI talking about 
minor embarrassment -- in really uncovering scmething that would 
have changed some result they had reported, God only knows. j 

I think people's heads would have rolled 2Uid they would have 
swallowed heurd and done it, I think my view at the time would 
have been that in a matter as important as the assassination of 
a president, I think the Bureau would have swallowed and taken it 
20id found some graceful way out, Explaining why they had come to 
the wrong conclusion would have been a fairly high-powered neutron 
bomb in the Bureau, questioning any basic conclusion that they 
had come to. 

With respect to the second pairt, I regarded the investigation 
continuing as pretty much a formal statement that they made at the 
time, that "if something comes up that seems to be sufficiently 
important, I assure you we will follow it up." 

I do not think anybody thought that was going to happen, I 
think it was fairly pro forma. 

Mr, Cornwell, The question really is in your assessment, 
would either one of those have been different, either one of those 
situations been different, had someone else conducted the 
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invest.igat.ion? Had the Department of Justice assumed primary 
responsibility, would the FBI's investigation have in fact been 
more openminded? If the Department of Justice had made the inves- 
tigation, would in fact it have continued until everything was 
run out as opposed to what apparently was the fact in 1964 , that 
there was a time deadline set and the Warren Commission went out 
of business? What kind of impact did the existence of the Com- 
mission have on those problems? 

Mr. Katzenbach, I would think, if anything, they would have 
had more clout than the Department of Justice would have had in 
terms of getting the Bureau to follow up, at least in the time 
period of its existence, all of those things, 

Mr. Cornwell, In your view, no substantial price was paid 
in terms of the effective duration of an open-ended investigation 
which accrued by virtue of the formation of the Warren Commission? 

Mr, Katzenbach, I think not, I think in that period of time 
what information would have been available in that period of time 
would have been followed up under its direction. 

My only qualification is that sometimes something happens 
five years later. There was no way that you could have known at 
the time. 

Mr, Cornwell, Of course the Senate report suggests an example* 
of that. It did come up later and conclude that the Bureau failed 
to follow it up, 

Mr. Katzenbach, Yes, but the only one I remember is the 
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Drew Pearson one. If you had told me those facts and asked me 
whether the Bureau was likely to have followed up something Drew 
Pearson told them or attributed to Drew Pearson, I would have said, 
no. The bias against Drew Pearson was very strong, 

I think that is a more plausible explanation for anybody 
familiar with the Bureau than unwillingness to engage in the 
assassination investigation. They would not believe Drew Pearson 
under oath. Hoover hated him and Johnson liked him, 

Mr. Cornwell. The dominant result would not have been that 
the Commission terminated and the Bureau at that point in time 
washed its hands of the investigation? 

Mr, Katzenbach. Not in my view. Drew Pearson had committed 
serious errors from the Bureau's viewpoint because he had been 
critical of the Bureau, 

Mr, Klein. You alluded to Bobby Kennedy's desire to be 
detached from the entire investigation. Could you go into that 
a little bit more about what he said and when he took this position 
for the first time? 

Mr. Katzenbach. I guess he took it from the outset. He was 
about as devastated a human being as I had ever seen. He really 
never had any interest in any part of the investigation, I doubt 
if he ever read the FBI report, I do not know whether he ever 
read the Warren Commission's report, I told him at the time it 
came out it probably would be helpful if he would say he thought 
it was a thorough investigation, if that was the way he felt, and 
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1 I thinX he said it, but I never had any great confidence that he 

2 read it. I attributed it simply to what I said, the fact that 

3 , his brother was dead and what the hell difference did it make 

4 apart from that fact. 

I 

5 Mr, Klein, Do you have any knowledge as to whether Bobby 

6 I Kennedy had any inkling about the CIA's Castro plots? 

7 I Mr. Katzenbach, I do not know. Independently, I have no 

6 I knowledge at all of that other than what is obvious and that is 
9 I that after the Bay of Pigs fiasco he got heavily involved in the 

I 

I 

10 ' Cuban thing, sitting on the committee with Dulles and Maxwell 

11 ^ Taylor, if I recollect correctly, reviewing what had happened on 

12 ' the Bay of Pigs. 

13 I He afterwards took an interest in the brigade, the Cuban 

14 ^ prisoner exchange, that kind of thing. So, he obviously knew 

15 whatever the members of that review committee knew about the Bay 

16 of Pigs. Those were not areas that he very often shared very much 

17 with me. 

18 I Dtiring those periods when he was heavily doing that, I was 

19 [ running the Department and when we had conversations, it was usiially 

20 [ about my problems in running the Depeurtment, not what he was doing 
over in the CIA building, 

Mr, Klein, Prom what you knew about his character, his 

23 I personality, was it surprising that his attitude would be that 

24 j "He is dead and nothing cam bring him back" or "I do not want 

25 j| anything to do with it, " as opposed to the attorney general of 
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of the United States, "I will t\irn over every stone to make sure if 
anybody else was involved they are brought to justice?" 

Mr, Katzenbach, No, his attitxide was exactly what I would 
have expected his attitude to be » 

Mr, Klein, That is all I have, 

Mr, Cornwell, To be sure you are focusing on that last ques- 
tion that was asked, was anything ever said, again looking back — 
I know at the time it did not hit you this way — by Bobby Kennedy 
that indicated he felt any personal responsibility for the assassi* 
nation, that he had known something or possessed some information 
that if he had acted differently on the basis of it, could have 
averted the assassination? 

Again, the possibility, among others, that he had knowledge 
of the plots and after the assassination occurred he felt that 
his knowledge of that he should have used differently? 

Mr, Katzenbach, There was nothing he ever said to me on that 
subject that would have led me to believe that was of any concern 
whatsoever to him. He found parts of it distasteful, maybe what 
Jackie did, I do not know, the whole autopsy business, revealing 
all that medical information he just found extremely distasteful. 

I would say I would have also under the same circumstances. 
With respect to that kind of matter, he would ask, "Is it neces- 
sary?" and I would say, " es, it is. You know, we do not have to 
circulate those pictures around to everybody. Competent people 
have to look at them and exeunine them, " and so forth, and he would 
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accept that. Those are the only areas that I ever recall even 
talking to him about with respect to the assassination, 

I never saw anything that indicated he felt any responsibilit}'^ 
at all for what had occurred, 

Mr, McDonald, Mr, Ratzenbach, your testimony here and the 
record of the Warren Commission and just history reflect there 
was great concern to allay public fear of a conspiracy, and the 
Bureau within weeks after the assassination, Mr. Hoover apparently 
within a few days, concluded that in his estiiaation, Oswald acted 
alone and then the public report came out a few weeks later. 

In light of that, 1 eon going to show you a memo dated June 
3rd, 1960, It is an FBI memo from J. Edgar Hoover to the Office 
of Security, Department of State. The subject of the memo — again 
this is 1960 — is "Lee Harvey Oswald, Internal Security," The 
memo is regeurding Oswald's trip to Russia and the whole matter 
of his passport, and then Hoover's memo and it is interesting 
because it is a memo from Hoover, 

The Xerox copy indicates J, Edgar Hoover in the last para- 
graph saying: "There is a possibility that an imposter is using 
Oswald's birth certificate. Any current information the Department 
of State may have concerning subject will be appreciated," 

It is an interesting memo dated almost three and a half years 
prior to the assassination. First of all, were you ever aware 
of that memo? 

Mr . Katzenbach . No . 
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] \ Mr, McIXJnald, If you had been aware of that memo and the 

2 I attachments, at the time of the assassination, what would your 

3 I reaction have been to that kind of information, the fact that the 

4 Bureau had a case file on him, an internal security file vis-a-vis 

5 the possibility of foreign involvement, foreign conspiracy? Would 

6 that have changed your outlook in the early days after the assassi- 

7 nation and your outlook as to what occurred subsequently? 

8 Mr. Katzenbach. You mean if I had been aware of this kind 

9 of memo I would have wanted to know what the follow up was, was 

10 there an imposter? 

11 Mr. McDonald, Yes, 

12 Mr. Katzenbach, Was this Lee Harvey Oswald? That kind of 

13 question? Apart from that, I would not have been the slightest 

14 bit surprised if they had the file. In fact, I probably knew they 

15 had a file on Lee Harvey Oswald because if there had not been a 

16 file on him, there would not have been a question of whether he 

17 should have been on the security, what do you call it, potential 

18 assassins' list. 

19 I would have just wanted to know more detail about this if 

20 I had known this. Perhaps I am repeating myself, but everybody | 

21 appeared to believe that Lee Harvey Oswald had acted alone fairly 

22 I early. There were rumors of conspiracy. Now, either Lee Harvey 

23 Oswald acted alone or he was part of a conspiracy, one of the two, 

24 I or somebody paid him. That is what I mean by conspiracy, somebody 


25 


else was involved. 
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If he acted alone and if that was in fact true, then the prob-- 
lem you had was how do you allay all the rumors of conspiracy. 

If he, in fact, was part of a conspiracy you damned well wanted 
to Icnow what the conspiracy was, who was involved in it euid that 
would have given you another set of problems. 

The problem that I focused on for the most part was the 
former one because they kept saying he acted alone. How do you 
explain? You have to put all of this out with all yoiir explanations 
because you have all of these associations and all of that is 
said, you put out all the facts, why you come to that conclusion, 

I say this because the conclusion %«ould have been a tremendously 
important conclusion to know. 

If some foreign government was behind this, that may have 
presented major problems, it was of major importance to know that 
I want to emphasize that both sides had a different set of prob- 
lems, If there was a conspiracy, the problem was not mmors of 
conspiracy. The problem was conspiracy. If there was not con- 
spiracy, the problem was rumors. Everything had to be gone into. 

If another president, God forbid, ever gets assassinated we 
will face the same problems and not all the facts will ever come 
out, I think it is almost hopeless. It is an objective, but it 
is almost hopeless. Fifteen years from now, 25 years from now, 
somebody will dig through all of this and come out with a new book, 
Mr, McE)onald, If there was a conspiracy and Hoover apparently 
within a few days was satisfied in his mind that Oswald had acted 
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alone, and it has been speculated that that would have been a 
fact even though Hoover had not officially concluded that inform- 
ally in the Bureau, if the old inan said this, do you think that 
would have colored the way the Bureau subsequently investigated, 
if they really were not looking for a conspiracy, but were trying 
to bolster the conclusion? 

Mr. Katzenbach, I do not know. That is difficult to specu- 
late about. It would seem to me in any event they would have had 
to have done what I was asking them to do and that is follow down 
everything because if you are persuaded that there is no conspir- 
acy and you believe that to be correct and that is the conclusion 
you want to publicly come out with, you are going to have to 
follow down everything that emybody who believes that there might 
have been a conspiracy is going to suggest establishes the possi- 
bility of a conspiracy, 

I do not know whether I have phrased that in a way that you 
have asked it. It may be just proving a negative, if you are in 
fact right, but you had better do it emd you had better follow that 
I cannot say if you did that and it turned out that this was some- 
thing more and something more and something more, why you would 
not change your mind about it or begin to wonder. 

So, even if you went into it with a bias of the kind you 
described, I would think that your Investigation itself would 
begin to create problems. I continue to this day to have a high 
regard for FBI agents emd for their ability to uncover facts. 
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Mr. Cornwell. If I could hopefully summarize your testimony 
in order to ask you one final question — if I misstate your views 
I am sure you will let me know -• but as I understand^ basically 
what you have told us is that when confronted with the enormous 
problem that the Department, the FBI, and all the leadership of 
our country faced in the days right after the assassination, you 
perceived that one of the most pressing problems was Johnson's 
ability to take over the government and to be able to operate, 
particularly in the international field, without suspicion and 
that perhaps the two principal mechanisms that you suggested or 
were in favor of to accomplish that were an independent commission 
to supervise the FBI's reports or suggest any additional investi- 
g ation coupled with limited press releases stating that the 
investigation which had been conducted disclosed no conspiracy. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Katzenbach. Yes, but the investigation was continuing. 
There was no evidence of the conspiracy at the time. 

Mr. Cornwell. Right, In addition, I believe you stated 
to us — these are not the words you used, but I gather the gist 
of what you were saying is that you did obviously have to pay 
potentially some price for the suggestion that an early press 
release go out, the price being that at least it was possible that 
that would tend to distort the Bureau's investigation. 

It would tend to lock them into the early investigation 
results, but you had to be told the results of the investigation 
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and the facts suggested no conspiracy and, therefore, that seemed 
to be the best of the alternatives available to you. Is that 
essentially correct? 

Mr. Katzenbach, I think that is correct. You left out one 
thing in terms of what was important. That was an important con- 
sideration, what you described. I think an equally important con- 
sideration was that the American people had a right to know, when 
their President is killed, everything about it, 

Mr, Cornwell, Of course, I take it that the urgency of their 
need to know might be somewhat less? 

Mr. Katzenbach, That is correct, 

Mr, Cornwell. They would have had absolute right to know 
ultimately at some point in time, 

Mr, Katzenbach. Yes, I wanted to couple that press release 
you talked about with the statement that "We will make all the 
facta available at the conclusion of our investigation," 

Mr. Cornwell. Right, 

Mr, Katzenbach, I wanted both, 

Mr, Cornwell. I understand. At least, there was an element 
of hard decision in there from your point of view because if you 
pushed for some press release you made some sacrifice in exchange. 

Mr, Katzenbach. Yes, I think I was pushing largely because 
the State Department was pushing me, 

Mr, Cornwell, I understand. That brings me to the question, 
if you had known at that point in time what you now know or have 
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] j reason to believe, based on the Senate report and other sources of 

2 ! information, that there were plots directed at Castro, that Hoover 

3 I in fact was worried about internal repercussions, if the Jenkins 

4 memo is correct, that the FBI at least in one small segment had 

5 destroyed a piece of evidence indicating on its face, maybe not 

fy in reality but at least on its face, the possibility of some 

7 association between the FBI and Oswald — there is, incidentally 

8 we did not show you, a CIA memo which indicates that they had 

9 contemplated using Oswald as an agent — if you had known those 

10 types of things, been told them within a day or two of the assassi- 

11 nation, would you have opted for the early press release, early 

12 FBI report, that you had suggested? 

13 Mr. Katzenbach, I do not think under those circumstances 

14 you could have. I think you would have had to say there is more 

15 here to sort out than we are now able to sort out. 

16 If I had known about those things, I would have said, "How 

17 are we going to cope with all this? We had better wait," I might 

18 add to that something that I suppose is obvious, that those rea- 

19 sons were never given to me as reasons not to do this, 

20 In fact, no reasons were ever given to me other than "The 

21 investigation is not completed. We do not want to make a state- 

22 I ment." 

23 Mr, Cornwell. Taking that idea one step further, let me ask 

24 you in light of the revelations that we just talked about, which 

25 I have come out in the yeaurs since 1963, do you feel confident with 
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the Warren Commission's conclusions today? 

Mr, Katzenbach, I think the Warren Commission's conclusions 
are probably right. There are obviously some things that should 
have been checked at that time and it may be more difficult to 
j check on now. It always seems to me inherently improbable that 
Oswald was acting as part of a conspiracy, mainly because of the 
number of footprints. 

It seems to me if the Russians were prepared to do this kind 
of thing to an American president, which is an extremely volatile 
potentially explosive kind of thing to do, talking about the 
Russians, you know, it could lead to war, it could lead to almost 
pn IP thing. 

If they were prepared to do that, which seemed to me improb- 

I able, they surely would be prepared to do it with somebody else 

' with less footprints around than Lee Harvey Oswald, 

I think in general I would feel the same way about the Cubans 

but with less confidence because I do not think that Fidel Castro 
I 

■! has quite the rationality of the leading Russian politicians. 

That still seems to me to be the fact, that I really think putting 
the Russians into it is virtually incredible. 

Even with the Cubans, one would think that you would not have 
had somebody who was a member of the "Fair Play for Cuba Committee," 
had all of those obviously traceable associations back to Cuba, 
and as unstable as Oswald appears to have been, to be your assassin, 
Nor do I think that in a well thought out assassination scheme you 
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1 would have done something so inherently chancey as the assassl- 

2 nation of President Kennedy, 

I 

3 ■ By that I mean you would have been more sure to get your 

4 target than Lee Harvey Oswald could conceivably have been in that 

5 situation. That is a long answer, I am inclined to think that 

6 the conclusion of the Warren Commission is probably correct. 

7 ^ Mr, Cornwell. We supplied you, of course, with a number of 

8 ^ pieces of documentation for background in order mainly to refresh 

9 I your memory before we asked you questions. Is there any subject 

10 ■ matter about theinvestigation as it was conducted or anything that 

1 1 I has come to your attention since that you wish to offer to us or 

12 I could offer to us for consideration, 2 my thing outside of the 

13 I paperwork or the questions that we have asked you? 

14 I Mr. Katzenbach, I really cannot think of anything, I think 

15 ‘ we have covered it, 

16 f Mr. Cornwell, We certainly appreciate your taking the time 

17 to talk to us, I guess there are no further questions, 

18 I think for the record, we will incorporate into it both the 

19 ' specific memos we asked you about and those we sent to you to 

20 refresh your memory in advance. 

21 [ Mr. Katzenbach, Pine, 

22 I (Whereupon at 12:25 p.m, the taking of the deposition was 

23 ' concluded. ) 

ends vma 

24 , 


25 
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On September 25, 1978, Mr. Katzenbach mailed to the committee 
the following letter supplementing his testimony: 


Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 

Old Orchard Road, Armonk, New York 10504 


September 25, 1978 


The Honorable Louis Stokes 

Select Committee on Assassinations v v- 

U . S . House of Representatives 
331 House Office Building, Annex 2 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

In my testimony before the Committee on Thursday, September 
21, I stated that I had absolutely no recollection of meeting with Mr. 
Helms with respect to the Nosenko case. I understand that Mr. Helms 
said there was such a meeting, and it took place on April 2, 1964, 

On my return to my office this morning I checked on the notes 
of meetings which were kept by my secretary, and they confirm Mr. 
Helms* recollection . I am attaching a copy of the relevant page of the 
csilendar . Although it is clear from this page that there was such a 
meeting, I continue to have absolutely no recollection of it, and there- 
fore cannot tell you what was discussed beyond what is stated in the 
calendar itself. 

It was not my custom to make notes on such meetings, and I 
doubt that there are in the files of the Department any notes made by 
me. However it is possible that Mr. Yeagley or Mr. Foley made such 
notes. I believe Mr. Foley is now deceased, but Mr. Yeagley is now 
a judge in the District of Columbia , and perhaps he would have some 
recollection of the meeting . 

I had, prior to my testimony, checked my calendar diary for the 
period dealing with the assassination and the creation of the Warren 
Commission, but had not thought it relevant to the Committee* s investi- 
gation to go as far as April . Hence I was unaware of this entry . While 
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this calendar does not refresh my recollection and therefore would not 
change my testimony, it did seem to me that in fairness to both the 
Committee and Mr. Helms I should make it available to you. 


Respectfully yours. 


cc: Mr. Gary Cornwell 

Hon. Richard C. Helms 
Edward Bennett Williams, Esq. 
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